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ARTICLES 


Where the Votes Come From: An Analysis of Electoral Coalitions, 1952-1968. This paper 
describes how the contributions that different groups make to a party’s total strength can be 
specified by breaking down each contribution into its three components—size, turnout, and 
loyalty. Through the use of survey data on reported vote rather than party identification, the voting 
coalitions of the Democrats and Republicans are analyzed. By means of examples of selected 
groups, the actual magnitude of these contributions and their components are presented for each 
of the last five presidential elections. Major attention is given to a group-by-group evaluation of 
the generally accepted view that the Democrats are a coalition of diverse overlapping minorities 
including the poor, Blacks, union members, Catholics and Jews, Southerners, city dwellers and 
perhaps the young; and the view that the Republicans have appeal for the corresponding non- 
minorities. The empirical results show which aspects of these views are valid and which are not. 
Some implications for the party system as well as the strategic considerations inherent in this 
approach are also discussed. 


By ROBERT AXELROD, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley. 





Turnout and Representation in Presidential Primary Elections. This paper provides a partial test of 
the widely-held assumption that preference primaries are the most representative element of the 
presidential nominating system. It notes that the average voting turnout in presidential primaries 
is only 39 per cent, compared with 69 per cent in the same states’ ensuing general elections. The 
representative quality of these electorates is examined with data from sample surveys of the 1968 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin primaries. A comparison of the primary participants with non- 
participants among each party’s identifiers shows, first, that presidential primary electorates are 
demographically unrepresentative of their nonvoting fellow partisans in age, education, income, and 
social status. Second, primary participants have no more intense party identifications than do non- 
participants. Third, participants hold issue positions more strongly than nonparticipants do, and on 
some issues they even hold positions contrary to those of nonparticipants. Finally, both of the 
Democratic primaries overrepresented Johnson sentiment and underrepresented McCarthy and Ken- 
nedy sentiment. The author concludes that the preference primaries’ claim to be the most repre- 
sentative element of the presidential nominating system may not be warranted, especially if and 
when the national conventions are reformed along lines such as those laid down by the McGovern- 
Fraser Commission. In any case, 1972 offers a unique opportunity to study the comparative repre- 
sentativeness of local, state, and national party conventions and the preference primaries. 


By-AusTIN RANNEY, Professor of Political Science, The University of Wisconsin, Madison 





Decision Making in Soviet Cities. How are decisions made in Soviet cities? Who are the munici- 
pal decision makers? What kinds of decisions do they make? Is there a Soviet urban political sys- 
tem? This article attempts to answer these questions by focusing on four aspects of decision mak- 
ing in Soviet cities: budget formulation, the planning process, housing construction and allocation, 
and the staffing of key municipal posts. 

Urban autonomy has increased in the past decade, but Soviet municipalities are very much re- 
strictedtin their decision making. Superior Party and governmental authorities continue to domi- 
nate chifldeciston-making process and any decision made by municipal authorities can be vetoed by: 
superior Party and governmental organs. 

Soviet municipal decision making is now being influenced by three tendencies: municipal ad- 
ministrators are acquiring more influence in municipal government and administration; the educa- 
tional qualifications and professional expertise of city Party members are rising; ad hoe citizen 
and group interest articulation may be developing. Comparisons between Soviet and North Ameri- 
can urban decision-making models are useful and valid, although they require an improved 
methodology and much more Soviet data. 


By B. MICHAEL FrROLIc, Associate Professor of Political Science, York University. 





Interest Groups and Political Integration: British Entry into Europe. This article analyzes the in- 
fluence of interest groups in the formation of British policy toward participation in European unity 
From the important theoretical literature bearing on the subject, it derives and tests two hypotheses 
relating group behavior to the political integration process. The hypothesis imputed to the group 
politics approach holds that if interest groups influence policy formation, then progress toward 











integration is likely to be impeded. The hypothesis suggested by an extension of the functionalis. 
approach implies that if interest groups influence policy formation, then progress toward integration 
is likely to be facilitated. The data indicate a confirmation of the first hypothesis and a rejection oí 
the second. Groups were unfavorable toward European unity for both organizational and economic 
reasons. They restrained Britain's movement toward participation in integrated European ventures 
until the onset of effective politicization. Then the introduction of broadly conceived national inter- 
est considerations displaced cost-benefit calculations as the criteria for judgment and diminished 
the groups’ influence. At least in the task of enlarging a geographic area of integration, if not in 
expanding that integration once a grouping already exists, a conscious political decision was found 
to be essential. 


By ROBERT J. LIEBER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California, Davis. 








68 Political Clientelism and Ethnicity in Tropical Africa: Competing Solidarities in Nation-Build- 
ing. The concept of political clientelism is one if the few genuinely crosscultural concepts available 
to political scientists for the comparative study of transitional systems. As a descriptive concept, 
political clientelism helps us uncover patterns of relationships which deviate markedly from those 
ordinarily associated with class or ethnicity. As an analytic concept political clientelism provides 
crucial insights into the internal dynamics of social and political change. Moreover, if, as some 
contend, patterns of resource allocation are more meaningful indicators of political development 
than their conceptual opposites, political clientelism may well supply the critical “missing link” 
between micro- and macro-sociological or system-centered theories of political development. 


By RENÉ LEMARCHAND, Professor of Political Science, University of Florida. 





91 Patron-Client Politics and Political Change in Southeast Asia. The analysis presented here is an 
effort to elaborate the patron-client model of association, developed largely by anthropologists. 
and to demonstrate its applicability to political action in Southeast Asia. Inasmuch as patron-client 
structures are not unique to Southeast Asia but are much in evidence, particularly in Latin America. 
in Africa, and in Jess developed portions of Europe, the analysis may possibly have more gencral 
value for understanding politics in preindustrial societies. After defining the nature of patron- 
client ties and distinguishing them from other social ties, the paper discriminates among patron- 
client ties to establish the most important dimensions of variation, examines both the survival and 
transformations in patron-client links in Southeast Asia since colonialism and the impact of major 
social changes such as the growth of markets, the expanded role of the state, and the creation of 
local regimes. Finally, the paper shows how patron-client bonds interact with electoral politics 
to create distributive pressures which, in turn, often lead to inflationary fiscal policies and vulner- 
ability of regimes to losses of revenue. 


By James C. Scott, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. 








114 On Anarchism and the Real World: William Godwin and Radical England. Much that is charac-. 
teristic of contemporary anarchist thought can be found in the writings of the founder of that 
tradition, William Godwin. He is ambivalent on the value of technology and modernity, nostalgic 
at one moment and progressive another. He extols individual autonomy while preaching commu- 
nity solidarity. Above all he shares with modern anarchism an elitist disdain for ordinary men 
and women, which in the case of Godwin leads to an unresolved tension between theoretical radi- 
calism and practical conservatism. His anarchist doctrine repudiates all forms of coercion, law, 
and government. It eschews cooperation of all kind as deleterious to individual development. At 
the same time it posits an ideal order characterized by a high degree of informal coercion practiced 
by zealous neighborly inspection. But Godwin was a less than eager friend of reform and agitation 
during the years of Pitt’s repression of radical movements in England. This was clear even in the 
pages of Political Justice, but all the more obvious in his feud in 1795-96 with John Thelwall and 
the London Corresponding Society, the leading radical activists. This paper outlines Godwin’s 
anarchism and points out the implications of his dispute with Thelwall. In addition it shows the 
extent to which Godwin has given anarchism certain of its enduring qualities. 


By Isaac KRaMNICK, Associate Professor of Political Science, Yale University. 





129 Congress and the Defense Budget: 1960-1970, It is commonly held that Congress has made only 
inconsequential changes in the President’s requests for defense appropriations, Scholarly studies of 
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the budgetary process, notably the work of Fenno and Wildavsky, do not include defense spending 


. in their analyses. For nondefense spending they find that Congress has primarily a fiscal rather 


than programmatic orientation toward appropriations. i : 
House and Senate changes in the President's defense appropriations requests were analyzed for 
the fiscal years 1960 through 1970. It was found that small Congressional changes in total defense 


- spending obscured more substantial activity in particular budget categories. The concentration of 


Congressional activity in two of these categories—Procurement and R&D—indicates that Congress 
has had a significant programmatic orientation toward defense spending. Changes in the level of 
Congressional activity across time confirm this hypothesis. i 

Efforts to measure the relative influence of the House and Senate proved inconclusive. The 
Senate dominated the conference committee, but the Senate’s influence was concentrated in the 
least important budget categories. The House made most of the changes in the President’s budget 
requests, but very few of such changes were appealed by the Defense Department to the Senate. 


By ARNOLD KANTER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, The Ohio State University. 





A Theory of Political Ambition: Career Choices and the Role of Structural Incentives. Office- 
holders periodically face the problem of choosing among a set of career alternatives, and these 
alternatives customarily include the choice of dropping out of political life, or seeking reelection, 
or of choosing to seek higher office. This paper assumes that officeholders behave according to 
a rational calculus in making such choices, and that the main elements involved in the choice 
process include the probabilities and values attached by the candidate to his alternatives, and the 
investments required to obtain these alternatives. Political ambition, or the desire to seek higher 
office, is shown to develop as a product of the investments that politicians make in their political 
careers, and the investments are shown to be associated with the structural characteristics of 
community size and electoral competitiveness. The subjects of the research are 435 city council- 
men from’ 89 cities of the San Francisco Bay Region, and’ the data include information derived 
from interviews with the councilmen and’ aggregate election data collected on each city. 


By Gorpon S. Brack, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Rochester. 





The Commitiee Function: An Influence Equation. In legislative systems a bill is commonly con- 
sidered and reported by an appropriate committee before it is considered on the floor of the house. 
Since motions on the floor frequently relate to such bills, it is often apposite to refer to a motion’s 
relevant committee. This article presents a mathematical model of the relationship between the 
relevant committee’s divisions on the floor and a motion’s probability of passing. Let x be the pro- 
portion of the relevant committee voting yea on the floor, z be the proportion of the relevant 
committee voting nay on the floor, and y be the proportion of the relevant committee neither 
voting yea nor voting nay on the floor, then a motion’s probability of passing is (x? + y’)/(x + 
y? + z’). The fit between theory and observation is quite good: six hundred eleven roll calls from 


-the 90th and 91st Congresses have been analyzed; 0.628 of the motions actually passed; and 0.613 


of the motions were expected to pass. 


i By THomas W. CASSTEVENS, Associate Professor of Political Science, Oakland University. 





APSA Presidential Address: To Nurture a Discipline. Discipline based associations have gone 
through two stages: “learned society” and “professional association.” Because of the inadequacies 
of the market for ideas and talent, it is time for a third stage or model, “science management.” . 
Certain characteristics of the discipline affect the utility of this model, including the level of 
training (relatively modest), the resources available to the discipline (lower than other social 
sciences), and disciplinary morale and cohesion (relatively high). 

There has been an increase in doctoral programs in political science at the rate of about three new 
programs per year for the past twelve years. Many of these new programs are of doubtful quality, 
but they may be useful to the discipline in terms of teacher training (although less useful for re- 
search training), if their doctorates replace persons with the master’s degree, and if they ‘add to, 
rather than substitute for, a full complement of persons trained by the older quality programs. 
Regionalization of doctoral programs is opposed, and some characteristics of quality programs are 
stated: relatively large faculties and student enrollments, and high proportions of research oriented 
full professors. Discipline wide enrollment policies should’ be from “the top down” in terms of 
quality of the programs. 


Creative political science can be identified and encouraged by attention to its constituent 


‘elements, conditions, and the selection of students identified by measures of creative potential. 


Creative research productivity is more related to motivation than to intelligence (beyond a 
certain level); a productive research career is directly and strongly related to the quality of a 








person’s graduate program and the quality of his employing institution, as well as to the eminence 
of his dissertation sponsor. Individual and collective research productivity has increased; the con- 
sequent information explosion requires more systematic information exchange and a policy of 
encouraging the most fruitful research agendas for the discipline. 


By Rosert E. Lang, Professor of Political Science, Yale University. 
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Where the Votes Come From: 


An Analysis of Electoral Coalitions, 1952—1968* 


ROBERT AXELROD 
University of California, Berkeley 


Where do the Democrats get their votes 
from? Where do the Republicans get their votes 
from? Because of the great interest of scholars, 
politicians, and the public in the changing shape 
of electoral politics in America, these questions 
have been asked over and over. V. O. Key has 
argued that one party or the other usually dom- 
inates American politics for decades by putting 
together a stable winning coalition and that 
since the Depression the dominant party has 
been the Democrats. He has, however, also 
pointed to the existence of slow but steady 
secular trends in electoral coalitions.? In 1968 
the rise of a third party challenge and the 
election of a Republican President led to nu- 
merous reassessments of the future of the party 
coalitions. Kevin Phillips’s assertion of The 
Emerging Republican Majority? is perhaps the 
best known of these recent prognostications, but 
a critical review by Nelson Polsby* has already 
undermined much of Phillips’s argument. The 
Republican Ripon Society has given a liberal 
interpretation of the Lessons of Victory,® while 
the less partisan interpretation of Scammon and 
Wattenberg has emphasized the size of the mid- 
dle groups in American politics. The long term 
cyclical pattern in American electoral politics 
has been reported by Sellers,” and Burnham’ 


*I gratefully acknowledge the help of Nicholas 
Miller, my research assistant. I also wish to thank the 
Institute of Governmental Studies and the Committee 
on Research of the University of California, Berkeley, 
for their financial support of this study, and the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research for 
making the survey data available. Finally, I wish to 
thank William Cavala, Jack Citrin, Merrill Shanks, and 
Aaron Wildavsky who read drafts of this paper. 

2V. O. Key, “A Theory of Critical Elections,” 
Journal of Politics, 17 (February, 1955), 3-18. 

2V, O. Key, “Secular Realignment and the Party 
System,” Journal of Politics, 21 (May, 1959), 198-210. 

1 Kevin Phillips, The Emerging Republican Majority 
(New Rochelle, New York: Arlington House, 1969). 

‘Nelson W. Polsby, “An Emerging Republican 
Majority? Review Essay,” The Public Interest, No. 17 
(Fall, 1969), 118-126. 

5 Ripon Society, The Lessons of Victory (New York: 
Dial Press, 1969). 

* Richard M. Scammon and Ben J. Wattenberg, The 
Real Majority (New York: Coward-McCann, 1970). 

1 Charles Sellers, “The Equilibrium Cycle in Two- 
Party Politics,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 29 (Spring, 
1965), 16-38. 

8 Walter Dean Burnham, “American Voting Be- 
havior and the 1964 Election,” Midwest Journal of 
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and Converse et al.? have done excellent studies 
of some of the factors in recent presidential 
elections. Yet, a number of basic questions 
about the sources of partisan support remain. 

Surprisingly enough, even professional poli- 
ticians have only a rough and ready idea of 
how their own national coalitions are formed. 
For example, many do not know whether 
Blacks contribute more or less than union 
members to the vote totals of the Democratic 
party. As another example, we may ask 
whether the common wisdom is really correct 
that the Republicans do worse than the Demo- 
crats among the young and the poor. Questions 
such as these require measurement of groups 
and their voting behavior. Measuring where the 
parties have been and where they are now is 
the first step toward a sophisticated analysis of 
where they are going. 

This paper has two purposes. The first is ana- 
lytic—to specify the components of a group’s 
contribution to a party’s electoral coalition. The 
second is empirical—to measure the actual 
magnitudes of the contributions that have been 
made by selected groups in each of the last five 
presidential elections. 


The Meaning of a Contribution te a Coalition 


What does it mean to ask how large a contri- 
bution a group makes to the electoral total of a 
party? Clearly, a large group can contribute 
more votes to a party than can a small group. It 
is also true that a group with a high turnout 
can contribute more votes than a slightly larger 
group with a lower turnout. And yet it is also 
true that a relatively small group with a poor 
turnout can contribute votes to a party quite 
out of proportion to its size if the group loyally 
gives overwhelming support to that party. Thus 
measurement of the contribution of a group to 
a party’s total vote must depend on three fac- 
tors: the size of the group, its turnout, and its 
loyalty to the given party. 





Political Science, 12 (February, 1968), 1-40. See also 
his Critical Elections (New York: Norton, 1970). 

° Phillip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, Jerrold G. 
Rusk, and Arthur C. Wolfe, “Continuity and Change 
in American Politics: Parties and Issues in the 1968 
Election,” American Political Science Review, 53 
(December, 1969), 1083-1105. 
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Each of these three components of a group’s 
contribution is important. Much confusion 
arises in political discussions about how the 
parties build their coalitions because no one of 
these components tells the whole story. Only 
when all three components are taken into ac- 
count can the actual contribution of a group be 
fully determined. 

The coalition literature from game theory is 
of little help here because of its assumption 
that groups are unified actors. Each group is as- 
sumed to be able to turn out all of its members 
and deliver them with complete loyalty to the 
coalition of its choice.1° While this assumption 
is suitable for certain legislative bodies, it is a 
gross distortion when applied to a mass elector- 
ate whose turnout and loyalty are always less 
than complete. 

Fortunately, the three components of size, 
turnout, and loyalty can be fitted together in a 
rather simple way to determine a group’s con- 
tribution to a party’s vote total. The formula is: 


Contribution 
7 (Size) X (Turnout) X (Loyalty) 
~ (National Turnout) X (National Loyalty) 


This formula says that if you multiply the 
size, turnout, and loyalty of a given group, and 
divide the result by the product of the national 
turnout and national loyalty, you get the mag- 
nitude of the contribution of that group to the 
electoral coalition of the party.1? The size of a 
group is the proportion of all adults of voting 
age who are members of that group. The turn- 
out of a group is the proportion that voted in a 


2 See John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, Second ed. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947), and R. 
Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and De- 
cisions (New York: Wiley, 1957). , 

See William H. Riker, The Theory of Political 
Coalitions (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), 
and Sven Groennings, E. W. Kelley, and Michael 
Leiserson, The Study of Political Coalitions (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970). 

12 The proof involves nothing more complicated than 
substituting the definitions of terms for their names 
and cancelling whenever possible. 
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given election.1* The loyalty of a group to a 
certain party: is simply the proportion of the 
votes .of that group which are cast for that 
party. The national turnout is the proportion of 
all adulis who vote, and national loyalty is the 
proportion of all votes that go to the given 
party. Finally, the contribution of a group to 
the electoral coalition of a party equals the pro- 
portion of all the party’s votes that come from 
members of that group. 

The value of this formula is that it specifies 
how the three components can be combined to 
form the total contribution of a given group. It 
allows us to study contributions of a group over 
time, to determine how the contribution is at- 
tained in terms of the separate components, 
and to compare the contribution of one group, 
to that of another. 

Since any combination of groups may be 
chosen for analysis, the groups will typically 
overlap. A comparison can still be made be- 
tween the overlapping groups in terms of their 
separate contributions, size, turnout and loy- 
alty, but these factors cannot be added together 
directly. For example, in 1968 the poor (i.e. 
families with incomes less than $3000 per 
year) contributed 12 per cent of the Demo- 
cratic votes, while the Blacks contributed 19 
per cent. The contribution of the group consist- 
ing of those who are poor or Black (or both) 
can be determined by adding the separate con- 
tributions and subtracting the contribution of 
the overlapping group, namely the poor Blacks. 
Since the poor Blacks contributed 5 ‘per cent of 
the Democratic votes, the contribution of those 
who were poor or Black (or both) was 12% + 
19% — 5% = 26%. A similar procedure ap- 
plies to measuring the size of the group which 
is the union of two overlapping groups. 

The procedure for handling overlaps readily 
generalizes to any group describable in terms of 
more than two component groups.’* This 
means that the contribution and size of any 


*Tn calculating turnout, one counts all adults of 
voting age, whether or not they were eligible to vote. 

“John Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and Gerald Thomp- 
son, Introduction to Finite Mathematics, Second ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966), pp. 
116-122. 
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group can be analyzed if the relevant informa- 
tion is available about the component groups 
and their intersections. While this type of infor- 
mation is difficult to get from aggregate data, it 
is readily available from survey data. Thus, the 
poor, the Blacks, the poor Blacks and those 
who are poor or Black can all be analyzed if 
desired. This paper will fully report a selected 
set of overlapping groups and note a few of the 
interesting properties of their intersections and 
unions. 

It should be clear that the term “contribu- 
tion” as it is being used in this study refers to 
the proportion of a party’s total votes that is 
provided by a given group. It does not tell how 
the votes were gathered or even whether the 
group membership provides a reference point 
for its members. For example, it does not mea- 
sure a group’s contribution in terms of money, 
policy, or organizational strength. It simply 
counts what ultimately matters in elections, 
namely votes.15 


The Coalition Members 


Since the New Deal there has been a gener- 
ally accepted answer to the question of where 
the Democrats get their votes. The answer is 
that the Democrats are a coalition of diverse 
overlapping minorities: the poor, Blacks, union 
members, Catholics and Jews, Southerners, and 
city dwellers. In the last few years it has been 
suggested that, at least for presidential elec- 
tions, the Southerners may have left the Demo- 
cratic coalition while the young people have 
entered it. 

The Republicans are a different matter. It is 
possible to think of the Republicans also as a 
coalition of minorities such as the rich and the 
people of Anglo-Saxon descent. But the Repub- 
lican party itself tries to avoid this sort of for- 
mulation in favor of the view that Republicans 
appeal to the nonminorities, while the Demo- 
crats appeal to the minorities. In these terms, 
the Republicans can be thought of as a coali- 
tion of the nonpoor. Whites, nonunion families, 
Protestants, Northerners, and those outside the 
central cities. 

The Republican groups are larger in size 
than the corresponding Democratic groups, and 
they generally have a higher turnout, but size 
and turnout are only two of the components of 
a group’s contribution to a party’s coalition. 


4% The same formula could be used to study con- 
tributions of resources other than votes, such as 
financial contributions and time of volunteers. In that 
case, the turnout would measure the resource pro- 
vided by a given group to either party, and the loyalty 
would measure the proportion of the resource that 
went to a given party. 
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The Democrats’ relative advantage is in the 
third component, namely partisan support, be- 
cause the pro-Democratic minorities generally 
give a higher percentage of their votes to the 
Democrats than the corresponding nonminori- 
ties give to the Republicans. 

To measure the magnitude of the three com- 
ponents and the total contribution of each 
group to its party’s electoral coalition, a combi- 
nation of survey data and election returns can 
be used. The election returns show the total na- 
tional loyalty each party received, and they can 
be also used in conjunction with census data to 
estimate the national turnout. A survey based 
upon a carefully drawn national sample can be 
used to measure the components for each of 
the separate groups. Fortunately, the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan 
has conducted such a national survey for every 
presidential election since 1952, so comparable 
data for the last five presidential elections are 
now available. Income, race, union member- 
ship, religion and place of residence, being rela- 
tively objective criteria, present few of the 
problems associated with measuring attitudes. 
There are still problems in determining how e 
person actually voted, even if the person is re- 
interviewed after the election as these respon- 
dents were. Some of them evidently reportec 
that they had voted when in fact they did not. 
and a small percentage reported that they votec 
for the winner when they actually voted for the 
loser. The raw survey data have been adjustea 
with the use of national election data to com- 
pensate for these two types of error.‘° The 
numbers will still contain some random sam- 


16 The national turnout and loyalty figures are from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1970, pp. 
354 and 368. The group size figures were taken di- 
rectly from the Survey Research Center's sample. The 
group loyalty and turnout figures were adjusted so 
that taken together with the group sizes they conform 
with the national loyalty and turnout statistics. Ths 
adjustment procedure is an iterative process by which 
a contingency table with given marginal distributions 
can be transformed into a table with specified marginal 
distributions while preserving the nature and strength 
of the association, as measured by appropriate criteri:. 
The procedure is that developed by Frederick Mos- 
teller, “Association and Estimation in Contingency 
Tables,” Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, 63 (March, 1968), pp. 1-28 (see especially pp. 
6-8). For a similar application of this adjustment pro- 
cedure see David Butler and Donald Stokes, Political 
Change in Britain (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1969), pp. 283ff. The sizes of the national survey 
samples were 1,899 in 1952; 1,762 in 1956; 1,181 
before weighing and 1,954 after weighing in 1960; 
1,571 in 1964; and 1,557 in 1968. Pairwise deletions 
were used with missing data to preserve sample size, 
which means that a person was deleted from a court 
only when some information relevant to that particu- 
lar count was missing. 


Table 1. The Democratic Coalition, 1952-1968 









































Percentage Contribution (Size x Turnout x 
Year P B U C S CC: P B U C S CC}; P BUC 8 ŒC P 
1952 28 7 38 41 20 21 36 10 27 26 28 16 46 23 66 76 35 68 47 
1956 19 5 36 38 23 19 25 9 26 25 29 14 40 23 64 72 39 63 47 
1960 16 7 31 47 27 19 23 10 25 25 34 13 46 31 60 74 50 74 48 
1964 15 12 32 36 21 15 19 11 23 26 28 12 45 42 69 72 49 65 69 
1968 12 19 28 40 24 14 16 11 24 26 31 10 44 51 61 68 53 63 44 
Column 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Year 
P poor (income under $3,000/yr.) 
B Black (and other nonwhite) 1952 +2 
U union member (or union member in family) 1956 +5 
C Catholic (and other non-Protestant) 1960 —2 
S South (including border states) 1964 +8 
CC central cities (of 12 largest metropolitan areas) 1968 +1 
NT National turnout 
NL National loyalty to Democrats Column) 27 
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pling error, but most of them are probably 
within three or four per cent of their true 
value. 


The Democrats. Table 1 gives the data for the 
Democratic coaliiton in terms of the selected 
groups. Along the top of the table is written 
the formula for a group’s contribution to a party, 
and within each block of the table are listed the 
different groups by year. Directly under the 
block for loyalty is a block which shows how a 
group’s loyalty differs from the national loyalty. 

1, The Poor. The poor are defined to be 
those with an annual family income less than 
$3000.17 Column 1 of Table 1 shows that the 
contribution of the poor to the Democratic co- 
alition has fallen dramatically: from 28 per 
cent of Democratic votes in 1952 to only 12 
per cent in 1968. The main reason their contri- 
bution has fallen is that their size has shrunk 
over these years, from 36 per cent of the total 
adult population to 16 per cent (column 7). 
This decrease in the “poor” is partly due to the 
fact that $3000 per year is a more restrictive 
definition for the 1960’s than it is for the 
1950’s because of inflation. Much of the de- 
crease, however, is due to gains in real income.1* 
Since their turnout has been steady but low 
at about 45 per cent, (Column 13) and their 
loyalty (Column 19) has been about 45 per 
cent Democratic (except in 1964), the decrease 
in the contribution of the poor to the Demo- 
crats is due almost solely to the dwindling size 
of this group. 

The curious fact about the voting pattern of 
the poor is that, contrary to popular belief, they 
are not distinctly loyal to the Democrats. Col- 
umn 19 shows that only in 1964 did they give 
the Democrats a majority of their votes, and 
Column 27 shows that to within a few percent- 
age points, their vote generally divides the same 
as does the entire nation’s vote. In brief, the 
poor are not part of the Democratic coalition. 
The working class may be loyal, but the poor 
are not. 

2. The Blacks, The Blacks are another story 
altogether. Their contribution has grown sub- 


“This definition is not very satisfactory because in- 
flation and rising median income have changed the 
social meaning of any fixed income level. It does have 
the virture, however, of being easy to define and com- 
prehend. 

*The magnitude of inflation in these years is in- 
dicated by the Consumer Price Index. Using 1957- 
59 = 100, the figures are 92.5 for 1952, 94.7 for 1956, 
103.1 for 1960, 108.1 for 1964, and 121.2 for 1968. 
The figures were prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and are reported by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors in Supplement to Economic Indicators 
Historical and Descriptive Background (1964) and 
Economic Indicators (January, 1970). 
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stantially from 5-7 per cent in 1952-1960 to 
12 per cent in 1964 and 19 per cent in 1968 
(Column 2). This increase in their contribution 
to the total Democratic vote is not due to an 
increase in the number of the Blacks, since 
their size has been almost constant at about 10 
per cent of the population throughout this pe- 
riod (Column 8). It is their turnout that has 
increased dramatically, nearly doubling be- 
tween 1952 and 1968. The biggest jumps came 
in 1960 and 1964 as Blacks began to exercise 
their franchise in greater numbers, not only in 
the South but throughout the nation. The Blacks 
have always been very loyal to the Democrats 
(Column 20), especially in relation to voting 
patterns of other groups (Column 28). Curi- 
ously enough, this overwhelming loyalty of the 
Blacks was present in 1952, but not in Steven- 
son’s second effort or in Kennedy’s campaign. 
It returned to and exceeded its previous high 
level in the campaigns of Johnson and Hum- 
phrey. Only in 1968, however, did high loyalty 
and moderately good turnout combine to pro- 
duce a Black contribution to the Democrats that 
was strikingly larger than their population per- 
centage. Of course, the low national loyalty to 
the Democrats in 1968 also helped account for 
the high percentage of all Democratic votes that 
were contributed by Blacks in that year. 

3. The Unions. Union members and their 
families provide yet a different story. They con- 
tributed more than a third of all Democratic 
votes in the 1950’s, but in the 1960’s their con- 
tribution fell slightly to a still very respectable 
figure of 28 per cent (Column 3). This large 
contribution arises because about a quarter of 
all adults are in union families (Column 9), 
they have a turnout close to the national aver- 
age (Column 15 versus Column 25), and they 
consistently vote more Democratic than the na- 
tion as a whole (Column 29). The gradual de- 
cline of the union contribution to the Demo- 
cratic party is due to a slight decline in their 
relative size (Column 9) and a large drop in 
their loyalty in 1968 (Column 21). 

A comparison of the Black contribution and 
the union contribution is revealing, provided 
one bears in mind that people in both groups 
vote the way they do for many reasons other 
than their race and union membership. In 196C 
the union voters contributed more than foui 
times as many votes to the Democrats as the 
Blacks did, but by 1968 the unions contributec 
only one and a half times as many votes as the 
Blacks (Column 3 versus Column 2). So unti 
recently the voters from union families made < 
much, much larger contribution than the Blacks. 
and they still make a significantly greater con 
tribution. 
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4. The Catholics. The Catholics have 
formed a large and reliable segment of the 
Democratic coalition. They have always pro- 
vided more than a third of the Democratic 
votes (Column 4), even though they are only a 
‘ quarter of the population (Column 10). Part 
of the reason is their exceptionally high turnout 
(Column 16). The other part of the reason is 
their steadfast loyalty (Column 22) which has 
always been more than 10 per cent greater than 
that of the population as a whole (Column 
30). Included in the Democratic coalition with 
the Catholics are the Jews, whose numbers are 
small, but whose turnout and loyalty have con- 
sistently been very high. i 
. Of course a special year for the Catholics 

was 1960, when John Kennedy was the Demo- 
cratic nominee. In that year the Catholics gave 
more than four-fifths of their vote to the Dem- 
ocrats (Column 22), thereby providing nearly 
half of all the votes the Democrats got in 1960 
(Column 4). 

5. The Southerners. The South, including 
the border states, offers something of a sur- 
prise. Voters from this region have provided 
roughly one-fourth of all Democratic votes 
(Column 5). The size of the group has held 
steady (Column 11), while the turnout has in- 
creased since 1956 (Column 17), partly be- 
cause of the increased turnout of the Blacks in 
the South. The surprise is that overall, South- 
erners have not been exceptionally loyal to the 
Democrats since 1956 (Column 23). In the Ei- 
senhower elections they split their vote down 
the middle, and since then have voted within a 
few percentage points of the national Demo- 
cratic average (Column 31). 

It appears from these figures that the South 
is moving away from the Democrats. The 
Southerners were about 10 per cent more pro- 
Democratic than the nation as a whole in the 
1952 and 1956 elections, but only 2 per cent 
more in 1960; in 1964 and 1968 they voted 
3 percent and 4 per cent less Democratic 
than the country as a whole did (Column 31). 
This trend has occurred despite the counter- 
trend of Black Southerners, who are very loyal 
Democrats, to increase their turnout in those 
same years. The Democratic loss is not neces- 
sarily the Republican gain, for in 1968 a third 
of the White Southern votes went to Wallace 
(not shown in the table), accounting for 
slightly more than half of all Wallace’s votes. 

6. The Central Cities. Only about 10 per 
cent of the nation’s population now lives in the 
central cities of the dozen largest metropolitan 
areas, a figure that has been falling slowly since 
1952 (Column 12). Central city dwellers used 
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to have a slightly better than average turnout 
(Column 18), and since 1956 they have been 
13 per cent to 15 per cent more Democratic 
than the nation as a whole (Column 32), These 
trends make the central cities an important but 
slowly decreasing part of the Democratic coali- 
tion, having provided about 20 per cent of the 
Democratic votes in the 1950’s and about 15 
per cent of the Democratic votes in the last two 
elections (Column 6). ; 

A person may, of course, belong to more than 
one of these overlapping groups. For this 
reason the contributions and sizes of the groups 
listed on Table 1 can add up to more than 100 
per cent. Some of the Democratic groups over- 
lap more or less than would be expected from 
their sizes alone, Thus, for instance, the Blacks 
constitute a higher proportion of the population 
of the South than of the North, while on the 
other hand, the Blacks represent a lower pro- 
portion of Catholics than they do of Protes- 
tants. Typically, the overlap of two given Dem- 
ocratic groups has a higher loyalty than the 
average of the loyalties of the two given 
groups.!® For example, in 1968, Catholic union 
members had a loyalty of 65 per cent which is 
actually greater than the loyalty of either the 
Catholics (61 per cent) or the union members 
(51 per cent). 

Some people belong to none of the six over- 
lapping groups listed on Table 1. Actually 
about one-fifth to one-fourth of the adult popu- 
lation is neither poor, Black, unionized, Catho- 
lic, Southern, nor in central cities. This residual 
group tends to vote Republican, as would be 
expected, and in fact votes about twenty per 
cent more Republican than the nation as a 
whole. 

One could go on almost indefinitely examin- 
ing the partisan support provided by people 
with different attributes. But one additional 
group merits particular attention: that is the 
young. Those between 21 and 29 years of age 
are about 18 per cent of the voting age popula- 
tion, yet they provide only about 14 per cent of 
all Democratic votes, There are two reasons for 
this curious fact. First, the young have a turn- 
out record about 15 per cent below the national 


“This empirical generalization is substantiated by 
the 1968 data for the five actual segments of the 
Democratic coalition. It does not follow automatically 
from the definitions, however. In fact, the overlap 
hypothesis that the intersection of two loyal groups is 
more loyal than the average of the two groups is 
closely related to the cross-pressure hypothesis that a 
person who is a member of one Democratic group 
and one Republican group is likely to be less loyal to 
both parties than either group membership ‘alone 
would predict. 
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average. Second, the young are simply not loyal 
to the Democrats. In fact, in four of the last 
five presidential elections the young have given 
the Democrats the same proportion of their 
vote (within 3 per cent) as has the whole coun- 
try. In 1968 the young with their weak party 
loyalties, were slightly pro-Wallace compared 
to the nation as a whole. So like the poor, the 
young have not been part of the loyal Demo- 
cratic coalition.2° Now that the 18 to 21 year 
olds have been enfranchised, the size of the un- 
der-30 group will increase. Their turnout is 
likely to remain below average, but it is uncer- 
tain whether their pattern of not being loyal to 
either major party will continue. 


The Republicans, The Republican coalition can 
be thought of as consisting of the overlapping 
majorities that are the precise complements of 
the minorities that describe the Democratic co- 
alition. This makes the Republican coalition a 
combination of the nonpoor, Whites, nonunion 
families, Protestants, Northerners, and those 
outside the central cities. Virtually everyone 
is in at least one of these overlapping groups, 
and most people are in four or five of them. 

Most of the facts about how these groups 
contribute to the Republican party follow di- 
rectly from what has already been said about 
how their complements contribute to the Dem- 
ocratic party. For example, the fact that the 
poor are no more loyal to the Democrats than 
is the nation as a whole implies that the non- 
poor cannot be especially loyal to the Republic- 
cans. Because of these relationships we can dis- 
cuss only a few of the more salient facts and let 
Table 2 tell the rest of the story of how the Re- 
publican coalition is put together. 

1. The Nonpoor. Those with incomes greater 
than $3000 have contributed an increasing pro- 
portion of all Republican votes since 1952 (Ta- 
ble 2, Column 1), mainly because more and 
more people have crossed this line over the 
years (Column 7). But as was just pointed out, 
the nonpoor do not deviate much from the na- 
tional average in their loyalty to the Republi- 
cans (Column 27), 

2. The Whites. Virtually all Republican votes 
come from Whites (Column 2). Even in 1960 
when a quarter of the Black vote went to 
Nixon, 97 per cent of Nixon’s votes came from 
Whites, while in 1968, 99 per cent of Nixon’s 
votes came from Whites. Whites are about 90 
per cent of the population (Column 8) and 
they vote 1 per cent to 3 per cent more Repub- 


æ In 1968 the young contributed 13 per cent to the 
Democratic coalition by having a size of 18 per cent, 
a turnout of 47 per cent and a loyalty of 40 per cent. 
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lican than the nation as a whole (Column 28). 
This is just the obverse of the statement that 
the Blacks, who are about 10 per cent of the 
population, vote heavily Democratic. 

3. The Nonunion Families. Nonunion fami- 
lies have voted 5 per cent or 6 per cent more 
Republican than the nation as a whole from 
1952 to 1964 (Column 29). This figure takes 
on real importance when combined with the 
fact that three-quarters of all adults are in 
families without a union member (Column 9). 

4. The Protestants. The Protestants are also 
about three-quarters of the population (Col- 
umn 10), and have usually voted about 5 per 
cent more Republican than the nation as a 
whole (Column 30). The special year of 
course, was 1960 when a Catholic candidate 
opposed a Protestant for President and 90 per 
cent of the Republican votes came from Protes- 
tants (Column 4). 

5. The Northerners. The Northerners have 
an unusually high turnout (Column 17), rela- 
tive to the turnout in the South. When it comes 
to loyalty, however, the Northerners have never 
been more than 3 per cent pro-Republican in 
these five presidential elections, and twice have 
not been pro-Republican at all (Column 31). 

6. Outside the Central Cities. Those living 
outside the central cities of the twelve largest 
metropolitan areas have slowly increased from 
about 85 per cent of the total population in the 
1950’s to 90 per cent in 1968 (Column 12). 
Their turnout, however, is only about average, 
and their loyalty is only slightly more Republi- 
can than the nation as a whole (Column 32), 
partly because they are so close to equaling the 
whole nation. 


The Party Coalitions 

The most obvious fact about American party 
coalitions is that they are very loose. They are 
loose first in the sense that most group loyalties 
are not total. Except for Blacks, none of the 
twelve groups that have been examined in the 
Tables ever gave more than 80 per cent of their 
votes to one party. Second, the coalitions are 
loose in the sense that group loyalties are not 
constant from one election to the next. Finally, 
when a group’s loyalty shifts it is as likely to 
shift in response to a national trend as it is for 
reasons specific to the group. Indeed, again 
with the exception of Blacks, each of the 
groups usually divided their votes no more than 
15 per cent differently than did the nation as a 
whole. 

The data from Table 1 and Table 2 do not 
point to an election in these years which sud- 
denly shifted the nature of the coalitions and 


Table 2. The Republican Coalition, 1952-1968 





Percentage Contribution 








Year NP W NU P N NCC 
1952 75 99 79 75 87 84 
1956 84 98 78 75 84 89 
1960 83 97 84 90 75 90 
1964 89 100 87 80 76 91 
1968 90 99 81 80 80 92 
Column 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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90 
91 
90 
89 
89 
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73 
74 
75 
77 
76 
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14 
75 
75 
14 
74 
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NP nonpoor (income over $3,000/yr.) 


W White 


NU nonunion 
P Protestant 


N Northern (excluding border states) 
not in central cities of 12 largest metropolitan areas 
NT National turnout 


NL National loyalty to Republicans 




















x Turnout x 
N NCC] NP W NU P N Ncc) NP 
72 84 72 67 61 58 73 6l 56 
71 86 67 64 58 56 69 60 59 
66 87 70 68 65 61 71 63 50 
72 88 67 66 61 60 68 63 40 
69 90 65 63 62 60 66 62 44 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Year 
1952 +1 
1956 +1 
1960 0 
1964 +1 
1968 0 
Column} 27 
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then set the pattern for the elections to follow. 
In Key’s terms, none of these elections is an ob- 
vious choice for a critical election, although 
there have been secular realignments. These 
gradual shifts have been in different factors for 
different groups: loyalty of the South, size of 
the poor and central cities dwellers, and both 
turnout and loyalty of the Blacks. There have 
also been dramatic short-term shifts, for in- 
stance by the Catholics. 

The data on party identification provide an- 
other point of view about what has been hap- 
pening to the party system. In each year the re- 
spondents were asked, “Generally speaking, do 
you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a 
Democrat, an Independent, or what?” The re- 
sults in Table 3 show that the party identifica- 
tion has remained almost stable since 1952. 
Neither major party has gained strength, and 
the Democrats still have a considerable edge 
over the Republicans. A new factor in 1968 
was an increase in the number of Independents 
to 29 per cent of the national sample. This in- 
crease is not due solely to the appeal of George 
Wallace, because fully 28 per cent of those who 
did not vote for Wallace thought of themselves 
as Independents in 1968. 


Table 3. Percentage of Party Identification, 1952-68 


Party Democrat Independent Republican 
1952 47 22 27 
1956 44 24 29 
1960 46 23 27 
1964 51 23 24 
1968 44 29 25 


(Note: Several per cent “apolitical” and “don’t 
know” in each year are not shown). 


The third-party coalition put together by 
Wallace can be measured just as the coalitions 
of the other two parties have been. In 1968 
Wallace received 14 per cent of the national 
vote. The only one of the twelve groups that 
gave him a great deal more than this was the 
South (including the border states) which had 
a loyalty to Wallace of 28 per cent. The Catho- 
lics gave Wallace only 9 per cent of their vote, 
the central city dwellers 8 per cent, and the 
non-Whites a mere 1 per cent. The other cate- 
gories did not have much of a net impact. The 
poor gave him 16 per cent of their vote, com- 
pared to 13 per cent from the nonpoor; the 
union families gave him 15 per cent, compared 
to 13 per cent from the nonunion families; and 
the young gave him 18 per cent, compared to 
the 13 per cent from those 30 and older. 
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All in all, there have been and still are signifi- 
cant differences in the electoral coaliitons of 
the two major parties, despite Wallace’s claim 
that there isn’t a dime worth of difference in 
what they stand for. Race, union membership, 
religion and place of residence still matter. The 
Democrats usually get major contributions of 
votes from the Blacks, the union members, the 
Catholics and those in central cities. The Re- 
publicans usually have slightly greater appeal 
for the Whites, the nonunion families, the Protes- 
tants, and those outside the central cities, The 
poor and the young, however, divided their 
votes just about the same way as did the nation 
as a whole and were not really part of any par- 
ty’s electoral coalition. 


Some Strategic Considerations 


There is little a party can do to increase the 
size of a demographic group, but there is much 
it can do to try to increase its turnout and loy- 
alty. A major consideration for a party in de- 
ciding whether to appeal to a given group is 
what might be called the group's “elasticity of 
response.” The question is not whether a group 
will be receptive to an appeal, but whether a 
greater or lesser appeal will make much differ- 
ence in the behavior of the members of the 
group. From a strategic point of view, the 
problem is to use scarce resources in the best 
way, presumably to maximize the chances of 
victory. If a group has a nearly constant re- 
sponse, independent of the intensiveness of the 
appeal to it, there is little sense in devoting 
many resources to that group. But if a group’s 
response is sensitive to the magnitude of the ef- 
forts to appeal to it, then a party would do well 
to devote scarce resources to increase this ap- 

eal. 
. A good example of how a group can respond 
to a particular appeal is provided by the Catho- 
lics. In 1960, the Democrats nominated a Catho- 
lic for President, and the proportion of the 
Catholic vote that went to the Democrats went 
up almost 30 per cent from 53 per cent in the 
previous election to 82 per cent. In the same 
four year period the nation as a whole increased 
its loyalty to the Democrats by only 8 per cent. 
Thus the Catholics’ response to the appeal of 
a Catholic candidate was highly elastic. Un- 
fortunately for the Democrats, it was also elas- 
tic in the other direction as well. In the next 
two presidential elections, when Protestants 
were again nominated, the deviation in loyalty 
of the Catholics to the Democrats fell back al- 
most to its previous levels (Table 1, column 3). 

Another approach is for a party to direct 

some of its resources to increase the turnout of 
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a’ group, through such means as a registration 
drive. If loyalty is to be increased, voters must 
be converted from another party, but if turnout 
is to be increased, they need.only be mobilized. 
The mobilization strategy has the disadvantage 
that a newly mobilized voter who votes for the 
party is only half as valuable as a voter who is 
newly converted from the other party of a two- 
party system. The mobilization strategy has the 
further disadvantage that the newly mobilized 
voter may not vote for the intended party. Mo- 
bilization is sometimes relatively inexpensive, 
however, and it can often be accomplished 
without antagonizing other groups in the coali- 
tions. The ideal opportunity for a mobilization 
strategy by a party arises when a group has 
high loyalty combined with low turnout. Such 
has been the case with the Blacks, and the 
Democrats have acted accordingly. If there is 
new evidence that the young will depart from 
their previous pattern of behavior and start to 
be loyal to a given party, that party would be 
wise to use a mobilization strategy aimed at the 
young. 

The expression of a group’s contribution in 
terms of its size, turnout, and loyalty can be 
used to analyze hypothetical strategic choices 
involving any division of the population. The 
first step is to notice that the contribution of 
any group plus the contribution of its comple- 
mentary group is always one. Using the defini- 
tion of contribution, this gives i 
Sgtglg Sotelo’ 

tee te 
where s, t and 1 are size, turnout and loyalty 
respectively and the subscripts g, c and n sig- 
nify the group, its complement, and the nation. 
The national turnout can be expressed as a 
function of the size and turnout of the group 
and its complement, 


ta = Sgtz + Seto 


and the size of the complement can be expressed 
in terms of the size of the group itself, 





8, m= 1— sz. 


Substituting the last two equations into the 
first one, and solving for the national loyalty 
gives what might. be called the strategic equa- 
tion, | ~ 4 l 
Setele + (1 — sz) tele . 

Sete + (1 — Sg)to 

_ The strategic equation has six variables. A 
typical application would assume that the values 
of several of them ‘are known from previous 
measurements or extrapolations, and would ask 
what would be the effect of varying one or two 


= 
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of the remaining variables. For example, if one 
knew the size, turnout, and loyalty of a group 
he could determine what levels of turnout and 
loyalty would have to be achieved from the 
people outside the group in order to get a given 
percentage of the national vote. 

As a concrete example, consider as a single 
group the people that Scammon and Watten- 
berg?! emphasize, the “unyoung, unpoor and 
unblack.” Using 1968 SRC data and the previ- 
ous definitions, the size of this group is 62 per 
cent and its turnout is 70 per cent, while the 
turnout of all the others is 50 per cent, Substi- 
tuting these values in the strategic equation and 
solving for 1, gives 


le = 3281, — .2281,. 


. Thus if a party could count on 55 per cent of 

the. vote of the “unyoung, unpoor and 
unblack,” it would still need at least 39 per cent 
of the other voters to win a majority in a two 
party race. In a three party race in which it 
could count on 50 per cent of the “unyoung, 
unpoor and unblack,” it would still need 34 per 
cent of the other voters to get 45 per cent of 
the national vote. 

Other problems can also be analyzed with 
the strategic equation. If an appeal to a group 
increases its loyalty by a given amount, how 
much can the loyalty of the other voters de- 
crease before the break-even point is reached? 
If the turnout of a given group is increased by 
a given amount, how much does this increase a 
party’s percentage of the national vote? Finally, 
a generalized form of the strategic equation can 
be used to analyze similar questions involving 
the partitioning of the population into more 
than two nonoverlapping groups.” 

This paper has described how the contribu- 
tions that different groups make to a party’s to- 
tal strength can be specified. It has also shown 
how these contributions can be broken down 
into their three components—size, turnout, and 
loyalty. Through the examples of selected 
groups, the actual magnitude of these contribu- 
tions and their components for each of the last 
five presidential elections have been presented 
and discussed with the hope that measuring 
these previous coalitions can be helpful in the 
task of understanding what may come next. I 
leave that greater task to others, whether they 
be scholars, politicians, or voters. 

z Scammon and Wattenberg, Real Majority. 

21f the nation is partitioned into mutually ex- 


haustive and nonoverlapping groups (such as income 
levels), the strategic equation is 


as Z siti; 
Zsiti ` 
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Turnout and Representation in Presidential 


Primary Elections* 


AUSTIN RANNEY 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 


After Carl Albert adjourned the 1968 Demo- 
cratic National Convention sine die, a good 
many Democrats and Democrat-watchers left 
Chicago’s tear-gassed streets and stink-bombed 
hotels convinced that something was terribly 
wrong with the traditional way the party had 
gone about choosing its presidential nominee. 
The Democrats’ subsequent loss of the election 
gave them about the only benefit the losing 
party ever gets: a chance to make major 
changes in its structure and procedures without 
having to clear them with an incumbent Presi- 
dent. 

Surprisingly, the party did not let the chance 
slip away. Chicago’s “winners” joined the “los- 
ers” to launch the most ambitious intraparty ef- 
fort for presidential nominating reform since 
the Republicans adopted the bonus-vote appor- 
tionment principle more than a half-century 
ago. Executing a mandate from the conven- 
tion, the National Chairman, Senator Fred 
Harris of Oklahoma, established two commis- 
sions in early 1969: the Commission on Party 
Rules, chaired by Representative James O’Hara 
of Michigan; and the Commission on Party 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at 
the 67th Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Chicago, September 7-11, 1971. 
Much of the research was conducted during my tenure 
as a National Science Foundation Senior Postdoctoral 
Fellow. I also thank the Social Science Data and 
Program Library Service of the University of Wis- 
consin and the Inter-University Consortium for Po- 
litical Research for making the New Hampshire data 
available, the Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory 
and Professor Harry F. Sharp for collecting the Wis- 
consin data, and the Wisconsin Graduate Research 
Committee for providing computer time and other 
assistance. John Soper was an ingenious and in- 
valuable computer programmer and research assistant. 
David E. Butler, Jack Dennis, Leon D, Epstein, 
William R. Keech, Donald R. Matthews, and Warren 
E, Miller read an early draft and made many valuable 
suggestions. Ellen Y. Siegelman proved beyond doubt 
the value of a skilled manuscript editor to both the 
author and the journal. 

*It is worth noting that the bonus-vote reform was 
adopted by the Republicans after the angry divisions 
and charges of rigging in their 1912 convention and 
their subsequent schism and loss of the presidency. 
The Democrats, being in power at the time, did not 
follow suit for several decades. See Paul T. David, 
Ralph M. Goldman, and Richard C. Bain, The Poli- 
tics of National Party Conventions (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1960), pp. 165-168. 


Structure and Delegate Selection, chaired until 
early 1971 by Senator George McGovern of 
South Dakota and since then by Representative 
Donald Fraser of Minnesota. Both commissions 
urged a number of drastic changes in the 
party’s accustomed ways, and the Democratic 
National Committee has incorporated most of 
them in the rules governing the 1972 national 
convention. 

The content, rationale, implementation, and 
impact of these new rules are topics outside the 
central concerns of this paper. For present pur- 
poses we need note only that the McGovern- 
Fraser Commission’s most fundamental charge 
against the established delegate-selecting proce- 
dures was that they make the convention unre- 
presentative. A review of the commission’s 
hearings and deliberations confirms my partici- 
pant-observer’s impression that, while its ma- 
jorities did not really face up to the enduring 
complexities and dilemmas in the theory and 
practice of representation,? they found the 
traditional conventions unrepresentative in two 
main respects, First, they are demographically 
unrepresentative. The commission declared that 
certain significant elements of the citizenry— 
blacks, women, and young people are the oncs 
specifically mentioned in the report—should be 
represented among the delegates in proportions 
that “bear a reasonable relationship to the 
group’s presence in the population”; and past 
conventions have fallen woefully short of this 
ideal. Second, the conventions are preferen- 
tially unrepresentative—that is, they do not ac- 
curately represent the issue and candidate pref- 
erences of the party’s rank-and-file. Many 1968 
dissidents argued that the victories of Eugene 
McCarthy and Robert Kennedy in the presi- 


?The literature on representation is as vast as its 
intellectual puzzles and institutional mazes are diffi- 
cult. I have found especially helpful the work of 
Hanna Fenichel Pitkin, especially her The Concept of 
Representation (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967). Also useful are many 
of the papers in J. Roland Pennock and John W. 
Chapman, eds., Representation: Nomos X (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1968). 

*Commission on Party Structure and Delegate 
Selection, Mandate for Reform (Washington, D.C.: 
Democratic National Committee, 1970), Guideline 
A-2, pp. 40, 26-28; see also the summary in Con- 
te Neues Quarterly, November 28, 1969, pp. 2418- 
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: dential primaries showed that the great major- 
‘ ity of ordinary Democrats wanted an immedi- 
ate end to the Vietnam war and to the Johnson- 
Humphrey leadership that was perpetuating it. 
Yet the convention refused to adopt a meaning- 
ful antiwar plank, and gave its nomination to 
prowar Humphrey rather than to antiwar Mc- 
: Carthy or McGovern. The commission’s new 
` guidelines governing the state parties’ selection 
of convention delegates are intended, some say, 
to prevent any future convention from being so 
. out of tune with the social composition, issue 
stands, and candidate preferences of the party’s 
grass roots. 

A few party leaders, of course, feel that no 
delegate convention, however reformed, can 
ever be as representative, demographically or 
preferentially, as a national presidential pri- 
mary. Thus in June, 1968 Senator Mike Mans- 
field introduced the most recent of a long series 
of proposals for establishing a nationwide pri- 
mary election to precede or even replace the 
conventions.* Like its predecessors, the Mans- 
. field bill did not get out of committee, but the 
idea is far from dead. And whatever may be 
the prospects for a national primary, it is clear 
that state presidential primaries are likely to 
play an important role in the 1970s: at the 
present writing no fewer than seven states (Ar- 
_ Kansas, Maryland, New Mexico, New York, 

North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Tennessee) 

have newly added presidential primaries for 

1972. This makes a total of twenty-two states 

and the District of Columbia with presidential 

primaries, by far the largest number since 

1924.5 
| Most political scientists who have written on 

the question feel that the present “hybrid” or 
_ “mix” of primaries and conventions is desirable 

and that neither element should be totally aban- 
. doned in favor of the others. But for present 


‘The first proposal was made by Woodrow Wilson 
in his initial address to Congress in 1913. Others have 
since been made by Senators George Smathers (1952), 

, Paul Douglas (1953), Estes Kefauver (1953), William 
Langer (1955), William Proxmire (1960), and Mar- 
garet Chase Smith (1961). 
5For a useful listing of the state presidential pri- 
maries and their outcomes from 1912 to 1964, see 
James W. Davis, Presidential Primaries: Road to the 
White House (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1967), pp. 278-305. 
*See, for example, Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B. 
Wildavsky, Presidential Elections: Strategies of Amer- 
ican Electoral Politics, 2nd ed. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968), pp. 238-239; Davis, Presi- 
dential Primaries: Road to the White House, pp. 269~ 
_ 271; Gerald Pomper, Nominating the President (New 
© York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1966), pp. 230, 
' 275-276, and Frank J. Sorauf, Party Politics in 

America (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1968), 
|p. 273, 
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purposes the significant fact is the tacit agree- 
ment among most of the convention reformers, 
national-primary advocates, and defenders of 
the convention-primary mix that the presiden- 
tial primaries—especially those organized on 
the Oregon model’—are presently the most 
representative element in the mix, the principal 
standard by which the representativeness of the 
other procedures for selecting and mandating 
convention delegates should be judged. 

This paper is intended to help test the empiri- 
cal validity of this widely held assumption. 
First, however, let us set the inquiry in the con- 
text of what we already know about the differ- 
ences in turnouts in primary and general 
elections for lesser offices and the impact of 
those differences on the representative quality 
of the electorates. 


I. “Surge and Decline” in Primary and 
General Elections 


In a seminal article published more than a 
decade ago, Angus Campbell noted that “one 
of the most dependable regularities of Ameri- 
can politics is the vote decline in off-year con- 
gressional elections. The turnout in the off-year 
elections is invariably smaller than in the presi- 
dential elections which they follow, usually by 
a margin of over 25 per cent of the presidential 
vote.”® Moreover, Campbell declared, the off- 
year electorates are not small but representative 
versions of the presidential-year electorates. 
They differ significantly in several respects. Us- 
ing data from the Survey Research Center’s 
studies of voters and nonvoters in the 1956 and 
1958 elections, he compared the “core voters” 
(those who voted in both elections) with the 
“peripheral voters” (those who voted in 1956 
but not in 1958). He found that the core voters 
were demographically quite unrepresentative of 
the peripheral voters: they scored significantly 
higher on the socioeconomic dimensions of age, 


™The most praised features of the Oregon presi- 
dential primary are the requirements that: (1) all 
serious presidential contenders are placed on their 
particular party’s ballot unless they specifically state 
that they are not candidates, which is thought to 
make it difficult for any bona fide contender to duck 
a hard contest; and (2) the delegates are legally 
bound to support the preferential poll’s winner for 
one or more convention ballots. At present the pri- 
maries in Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin have similar, though not 
identical, provisions. 

8 Angus Campbell, “Surge and Decline: A Study of 
Electoral Change,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 24 
(Fall, 1960), 397-418. The article has been reprinted 
in Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, Elections and the 
Political Order (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1966), pp. 40-62. The latter version is cited here, 
and the quotation in the text is from page 51. 
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education, income, and status of occupation; 
and even more impressive differences appeared 
on various dimensions of political interest and 
involvement. 

Campbell’s analysis deals explicitly only with 
turnouts in general elections for President and 
U.S. Representatives, but it offers a promising 
framework for understanding the consequences 
of the even greater differences in turnout be- 
tween primary and general elections delineated 
by several scholars. V. O. Key, for example, 
found that in fifteen nonsouthern states from 
1926 to 1952 the average voting turnout rate in 
gubernatorial primaries was 31 percent, while 
the turnout in the ensuing general elections 
averaged well over 50 per cent.” Arthur C. 
Wolfe collected turnout data for all states’ pri- 
mary and general elections for governor, U.S. 
Representative, and U.S. Senator for the period 
1952-1960, and found primary-general differ- 
ences comparable to Key’s.1° And my own com- 
parison of turnout rates for primary and gen- 
eral elections for governor and U.S. Senator for 
the period 1962-1968 shows the same direc- 
tion and magnitude of differences in turnout. 

It seems reasonable to expect, however, that 
presidential primaries will be different. After 
all, they play a significant, though not decisive, 
role in choosing the candidates for our highest 
and most visible office.1? Certainly any hotly- 


"V. O. Key, Jr, American State Politics: An In- 
troduction (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956), pp. 
134-138, 

Wolfe found a mean turnout rate in all primary 
elections for governor of 32 per cent, as compared 
with a mean turnout rate in general gubernatorial 
elections of 53 per cent. The corresponding means 
for U.S. Senator were 30 per cent in the primaries 
and 54 per cent in the general elections; and for U.S. 
Representatives, 27 per cent in the primaries and 52 
per cent in the general elections. See Arthur C. Wolfe, 
The Direct Primary in American Politics (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis in political science, University of 
Michigan, 1966), Table 4.6, p. 102. For comparable 
data on turnout in primary elections and general elec- 
tions for U.S. Representatives from 1938 to 1956, see 
Julian F. S. Foster, Congressional Primaries (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis in political science, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1963), Ch. IV. 

"My data show that in all election-pairs in which 
both parties’ primaries were contested and both parties 
presented candidates in the general election, the mean 
turnouts were: gubernatorial primaries, 34 per cent, 
gubernatorial general elections, 57 per cent; senatorial 
primaries, 32 per cent, senatorial general elections, 57 
per cent. A somewhat revised version of these data is 
presented in “Parties in State Politics,” in Herbert 
Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines, eds., Politics in the 
American States: A Comparative Analysis, 2nd ed. 
(Soston Little, Brown and Company, 1971), Table 3, 

2Cf. the discussions of the presidential primaries’ 
role in determining who gets the nominations in David, 
Goldman, and Bain, The Politics of National Party 
Conventions, Ch. 10; Polsby and Wildavsky, Presi- 
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contested primary held when a party's nomina- 
tion is not foreclosed—e.g., in Wisconsin and 
West Virginia in 1960, in California in 1964, 
and in New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
and California in 1968—treceives much more 
attention from the state and national communi- 
cations media than all but a handful of guber- 
natorial and senatorial primaries. 

To test this expectation, I have assembled 
turnout data on the 72 presidential primaries 
held from 1948 through 1968 in which voters 
had the opportunity to vote directly (in presi- 
dential preference polls) or indirectly (in 
choosing among slates of delegates pledged to 
particular aspirants, as in California) for their 
preferences for the parties’ national nominees. 
For all 72 cases the mean turnout in the prima- 
ries was only 27 per cent compared with a 
mean turnout in the states’ ensuing general 
presidential elections of 62 per cent. This 
“surge” of 35 percentage points is notably 
larger than any we have considered up to this 
point. 

The figures, however, are misleading, for in 
many of the 72 cases there was no contest, or 
no serious contest, in one or both parties’ pri- 
maries, and in others the contestants did not in- 
clude a major national contender in either or 
both parties. Accordingly, it seems appropriate 
to look closely only at the genuinely competi- 
tive presidential primaries, For selecting such 
primaries I have used the following criteria: 
(1) two or more candidates or candidate- 
pledged slates appear on each party’s ballot; 
(2) at least one major national contender ap- 
pears on each party’s ballot; and (3) in neither 
party does the winner get more than 80 per cent 
of the votes. Eleven primaries meet all these 
criteria, and data on their turnouts are presented 
in Table 1. 

All eleven competitive presidential primaries 
summarized in Table 1 were concentrated in 
two years, 1952 and 1968.13 The table makes 
clear that even the competitive primaries pro- 
duced a primary-to-general election “surge” of 
30 percentage points, which is somewhat larger 
than the comparable surges for gubernatorial 
and senatorial election pairs described above. 





dential Elections, pp. 83-86; Davis, Presidential Pri- 
maries: Road to the White House, Chs, 4, 10; and 
Richard M. Scammon and Ben J. Wattenberg, The 
Real Majority (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc, 
1970), Chs. 7-10. 

The criterion of not more than 80 per cent of 
the vote for the winner excluded most primaries: in 
1948 either Dewey or Truman or both won over 80 
per cent of the vote in one or both contests in every 
state, and the same was true for Eisenhower in 1956, 
Nixon in 1960, and Johnson in 1964. 
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Table 1. Turnout in Competitive Presidential Primaries 
and Ensuing General Elections, 1948-1968 











Per Per 
Cent Cent 
State Year Tum- Turo- Difer- 
outin outin ence 
Pri- Gen. 
mary* Elect.” 
California 1952 42 68 26 
Nebraska 1952 39 73 34 
New Hampshire 1952 37 78 4i 
Ohio 1952 25 70 45 
Oregon 1952 45 67 22 
Pennsylvania 1952 19 66 41 
South Dakota 1952 41 73 32 
Nebraska 1968 43 63 20 
New Hampshire 1968 38 71 33 
Oregon 1968 55 66 li 
Wisconsin 1968 49 69 20 
Mean turnout 39 69 30 


* Turnout percentage is calculated, as in most stud- 
ies, by dividing the total number of votes cast by the 
estimated population of voting age. 

Sources: Primary election returns, 1948-1964, are 
taken from James W. Davis, Presidential Primaries: 
Road to the White House (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1967), pp. 296-305. All general 
election returns and primary election returns for 1968 
are taken from various volumes of Richard M. Scam- 
mon, ed., America Votes (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute and Congressional Quarterly). 
Estimates of populations of voting age for the states 
are taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1969 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, 
1969), Table 534, p. 369. 


In short, in turnout, at least, presidential prima- 
ries are species of the genus primary elections, 
not of the genus presidential elections. 

But what are the consequences, if any, of 
their persistently low turnouts for the demo- 
graphic and preferential representativeness of 
presidential primaries?*4 Studies of electorates 
in other types of low-turnout elections give us 
some clues. We have already noted Angus 
Campbell’s conclusion that the “core voters” in 
off-year congressional elections are socioeco- 
nomically of higher status and politically more 


“ As the terms are used in this paper, “demographic 
representativeness” denotes the degree of likeness be- 
tween the distributions of socioeconomic characteristics 
among the representatives (in this case, voters in the 
primaries and other low-turnout elections) and the 
corresponding distributions among the represented (in 
this case, the eligible but nonvoting citizens). “Prefer- 
ential representativeness” denotes the degree of like- 
ness between the distributions of preferences for can- 
didates and attitudes on public issues among the rep- 
resentatives and the corresponding distributions among 
the represented. 
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interested and involved than the “peripheral 
voters” who join them in presidential-year 
elections, Campbell did not ask whether the 
two electorates’ preferences on issues and can- 
didates differ significantly, though he did sug- 
gest that standing party loyalties are relatively 
more powerful in the low-turnout elections. 
Our studies of voters and nonvoters in the Wis- 
consin gubernatorial primary and general 
elections of 1964 and 1966 concluded that the 
primary electorates were demographically un- 
representative but preferentially representative 
of both the general-election-only voters and the 
nonvoters in all four elections.1® 

So the question becomes: is the representa- 
tive quality of presidential primaries simply an 
instance of that of primary elections in general; 
or are significant differences wrought in presi- 
dential primaries by the greater importance and 
visibility of the presidency and by some special 
characteristics of presidential primary laws? 
Let us see. 


Il. Voters and Nonvoters in Two 1968 
Presidential Primaries 


The Data. The data for the following analysis 
of voters and nonvoters in presidential pri- 
maries are taken from sample surveys of par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants in the primaries 
held in New Hampshire and Wisconsin in 1968. 
I would, of course, like to have had survey 
data for the Indiana, Nebraska, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and South Dakota primaries as well, but 
they were not available. Fortunately, however, 
not only were the New Hampshire and Wis- 
consin studies available, but they also had sev- 
eral other advantages: both were conducted by 
highly reputable survey research organiza- 
tions;!7 comparisons of their results with the 


Campbell, “Surge and Decline... ,” pp. 53-57. 
See also Angus Campbell and Homer C. Cooper, 
Group Differences in Attitudes and Votes (Ann Arbor: 
Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
1956), Ch. IV. 

1 Austin Ranney and Leon D. Epstein, “The Two 
Electorates: Voters and Nonvoters in a Wisconsin 
Primary,” The Journal of Politics, 28 (August, 1966), 
598-616; and Austin Ranney, “The Representativeness 
of Primary Electorates,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, 12 (May, 1968), 224-238. 

“The New Hampshire study was conducted by 
Audits and Surveys, Inc., of New York City. A state- 
wide probability sample of registered Democratic and 
Republican voters was interviewed, yielding a total of 
1143 usable interviews. The data are made available 
by the Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search, and the Social Science Data and Program 
Library Service of the University of Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin study was conducted by the Wisconsin 
Survey Research Laboratory, using a statewide clus- 
tered area probability sample of persons of voting 
age and yielding a total of 573 usable interviews. The 
data are made available by the WSRL. 
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election returns suggest that both samples were 
well drawn; and the primaries’ outcomes—both 
predicted and recorded—were, correctly or not, 
widely regarded as a major influence on Lyndon 
Johnson’s decision not to run for reelection.7® 
When considering the findings reported be- 
low, one should bear in mind two differences in 
the New Hampshire and Wisconsin studies. 
First, the New Hampshire data came from in- 
terviews taken before the March 12 election (in 
the period February 12-19), while the Wis- 
consin data came from interviews taken just af- 
ter the April 2 election. Second, the New 
Hampshire sample consisted entirely of regis- 
tered voters, while the Wisconsin sample, like 
those in the 1964 and 1966 gubernatorial pri- 
mary studies, was drawn from the state’s entire 
population of voting age, registered or not. 


Mode of Analysis. The data were analyzed as 
follows. Since most (though not all) political 
leaders and commentators feel that presidential 
primaries should represent each party’s rank- 
and-file, and not all citizens regardless of party 
identification or “membership,” the two sam- 
ples were first divided into Republicans and 
Democrats (those expressing some degree of 
preference for one party or the other) and In- 
dependents (those expressing no party prefer- 
ence of any degree).1° The New Hampshire 
sample yielded 656 Republicans, 380 Demo- 
crats, and 62 Independents; in Wisconsin the 
numbers were 197 Republicans, 281 Demo- 
crats, and 52 Independents. Next, each party- 
identification group in New Hampshire was di- 
vided, according to expressed intention to vote 
or not vote in the upcoming primary, into “in- 
tenders” and “nonintenders.”®° Comparable di- 


48 Cf. Theodore H. White, The Making of the Presi- 
dent 1968 (New York: Atheneum Publishers, 1969), 
Ch. 4; and Lewis Chester, Godfrey Hodgson, and 
Bruce Page, An American Melodrama: The Presi- 
dential Campaign in 1968 (New York: Dell Pub- 
lishing Company, 1969), pp. 1-10. 

“Both studies used the Survey Research Center’s 
familiar battery of questions for eliciting party identi- 
fication. 

* All New Hampshire respondents were asked be- 
fore the primary, “As of now, how certain are you 
that you will vote in the primary this year?” The 
replies were distributed as follows: 





Response Number Per Cent 
Very certain 796 69.6 
Somewhat certain 155 13.6 
Not at all certain 107 94 
Will not vote 54 4.7 
Don’t know 23 2.0 
Not ascertained 8 0.7 
Total 1143 100% 


Since the election returns showed that 67.0 per cent 
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visions were made in the Wisconsin sample, ex- 
cept that the party identifiers were divided into 
“voters” (those who reported having voted in 
the primary) and “nonvoters” (those who re- 
ported not having voted in the primary). This 
resulted in the following twelve basic analytic 
groups: 
New Hampshire 


Republican intenders (RI): 485 
Republican nonintenders (RN): 171 
Democratic intenders (DI): 251 
Democratic nonintenders (DN): 129 
Independent intenders (I1): 33 
Independent nonintenders (IN): 29 


Wisconsin 


Republican voters (RV): 134 
Republican nonvoters (RN): 63 
Democratic voters (DV): 158 
Democratic nonvoters (DN): 123 
Independent voters (IV): 28 
Independent nonvoters (IN): 24 


As in the 1966 study, in each state each par- 
ty’s participants (intenders or voters) were 
compared with its nonparticipants (noninten- 
ders and nonvoters) on a number of socioecc- 
nomic, attitudinal, and behavioral measures.”" 
For each intraparty participant/nonparticipant 
comparison the null hypothesis was that the 
distribution in the sample does not support the 


of New Hampshire’s registered voters voted in thc 
primary, it seemed reasonable to classify those an 
swering “very certain” as intenders, and those givinc 
the other answers as nonintenders. After removing the 
respondents whose party identifications were not as 
certained, there remained 769 intenders and 329 non- 
intenders. 

2Some colleagues have suggested that the repre- 
sentativeness of presidential primary electorates would 
be better tested by comparing the party identifierr 
who vote in a state’s primary with all who identify 
with that party in the state: for example, RI/R! 
+ RN rather than RI/RN. They correctly point ou: 
that this approach would narrow the participant, 
nonparticipant differences reported in this study, ana 
thus enhance the primaries’ claim to be truly repre- 
sentative. However, I have chosen the straight partici- 
pant/nonparticipant comparison because I believe it 
more accurately operationalizes the concept of repre- 
sentation held by most party leaders who regard thc 
primaries as the nominating system’s most representa- 
tive element. From what they say and do, on the 
McGovern-Fraser Commission and elsewhere, it seems 
clear that most leaders assume a sharp distinction 
between the “representatives” (the convention dele- 
gates, the primary voters) and the “represented” (the 
party’s grass-roots supporters). If, as I believe, this 
concept of representation permeates most current po- 
litical dispute about the proper organization and role 
of primaries and conventions, then accepting it rather 
than substituting a concept which regards the repre- 
sentatives as part of the represented seems likely to 
make our empirical findings more relevant to those 
disputes, 
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conclusion that participants in the population 
differ significantly from nonparticipants, and 
“significance,” in the usual statistical sense, is 
assessed by the chi-square test, with the .05 
level stipulated. 


II. Demographic Representativeness 


The two data sets analyzed here were pro- 
duced by studies of different populations con- 
ducted by different research organizations at 
different times under different research designs. 
Consequently, on some dimensions we have 
identical or closely comparable measures, but 
on others we do not. It is therefore necessary to 
divide the findings under each heading into 
those produced for both states by comparable 
measures and those produced for each state by 
noncomparable measures. The findings with re- 
spect to demographic representatives are sum- 
marized schematically in Table 2. 

The data summarized in Table 2 show that 
the party-identifying primary participants in 
both states differed significantly from their non- 
participating fellow partisans on a number of 
socioeconomic dimensions, while there were 
substantially fewer significant differences be- 
tween participating and nonparticipating inde- 
pendents, We shall observe this same pattern 
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on most of our other measures of representa- 
tiveness as well. 

There were too few Blacks in either state’s 
sample to produce any statistically significant 
differences in the black-white distributions of 
the six participant-nonparticipant pairs, and in 
Wisconsin there were no significant differences 
in the national origins of voters and nonvoters. 
However, in the light of the McGovern-Fraser 
Commission’s finding that both young people 
(defined by the commission as those under 
thirty) and women were badly underrepre- 
sented in the 1968 Democratic National Con- 
vention,”? the figures in Table 3 on age and sex 
distributions are of some interest. A scan of Ta- 
ble 3 leaves no doubt that, while young people 
were only slightly underrepresented in the New 
Hampshire primaries, they were significantly 
underrepresented in both parties’ primaries in 
Wisconsin. Women, on the other hand, were 
only slightly underrepresented in the New 
Hampshire primaries, while in Wisconsin they 
outnumbered men in both primaries. This may 
reflect the facts that in both states higher pro- 
portions of men than of women were registered 
voters, but in New Hampshire the sample con- 


2? Mandate for Reform, pp. 27-29, 


Table 2. Socioeconomic Characteristics of Presidential Primary Participants and Nonparticipants 


New Hampshire 


Socioeconomic Characteristic 


Wisconsin 








RI/RN DI/DN H/I} RV/RN DV/DN _ IV/IN® 
Comparable Measures 
Age +h 0e 0 + + 0 
Sex 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Education + 0 0 0 0 0 
Occupation 0 0 0 + 0 0 
Income + 0 0 + + 0 
Religious preference 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Frequency of church attendance + + 0 0 + + 
Size of place 0 0 0 0 0 ‘0 
Union membership 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Non-comparable Measures: N.H. 
Self-assigned social class 0 0 0 
Non-comparable Measures: Wis. 
Membership in party clubs + 0 0 
Membership in church clubs + + + 
Membership in fraternal organizations ES 0 0 
Membership in social clubs + 0 0 
Membership in PTAs + + 0 
Length of residence in community pE + 0 
Home ownership + + 0 
Original nationality on father’s side 0 0 0 








* For definitions of the groups compared, see the text, p. 110 
b Participants score significantly higher than nonparticipants., 
° Difference between participants and nonparticipants not significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 3. Distributions of Presidential Primary Participants and Nonparticipants, by Age and Sex 








New Hampshire 





RI RN DI DN I IN 











Age 
21-24 2% 5% 2% 1% 3% 0% 
25-29 5 5 2 3 6 7 
30-34 6 6 5 8 15 0 
35-44 18 2 2 16 X7 17 
45-54 9 å M 16 9 os 
55-64 7 R2 17 B 15 2 
65 and over 29 3 2 34 8B 2 
n.a. 4 5 5 3 7 3 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 485 171 251 129 33 29 
x’ =10.65%  X’=7.18 X’=10.11 
df=6 df=6 df=6 
p=ns, p=n.s, p=n.s. 
Sex 
Female 37% 43% 37% 42% 36% 24% 
Male 6 57 6 SS 64 76 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
X’=1.67 Xe: 77 X*= 59 
df=1 df=! df=f 
pHn.s pris pHs. 














Wisconsin 
RV RN DV DN IV IN 
Age 
21-25 3% 16% 4% 17% 4% 17% 
26-30 9 8 9 10 4 8 
31-35 > 5 9 13 7 8 
36-45 31 13 24 15 25 21 
46-55 21 17 22 15 18 8 
56-65 14 16 14 9 21 25 
66 and over 17 25 18 19 21 13 
n. a. 0 0 0 2 0 0 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
134 63 158 123 28 24 
X’=17.41 X?’=19.17 X’=4.47 
df=6 df=6 df=6 
p<.dl p<.01 p=n.s, 
Sex 
Female 52% 59% 57% 55% 39% 46% 
Male 48 41 43 45 61 54 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
x*= 49 X’= .03 X’= .04 
df=1 df=1 df=! 
p=n.s. p=n.s. pHns, 





* “Not ascertained” row eliminated before calculating chi squares. 
g 


sisted of registered voters, while the Wisconsin 
sample consisted of resident adults. Or it may 
reflect the greater proportion of women to men 
in Wisconsin (47 to 53 per cent) than in New 
Hampshire (43 to 57 per cent) in 1968. Or it 
may reflect a greater liberation from male 
chauvinist attitudes about political participation 
in Wisconsin than in New Hampshire. The data 
do not tell us, but they do suggest that the 1968 
presidential primaries did a better job of repre- 
senting women than of representing people un- 
der thirty, and a better job of representing both 
groups than that accomplished by the national 
conventions. 

Otherwise, the data confirm that presidential 
primary electorates, like those in gubernatorial 
primaries, are demographically quite unrepre- 
sentative of the nonparticipating party identifi- 
ers: they are older, of higher status in income 
and occupation, and more active in a variety of 
civic, religious, and political organizations. 


IV. Representativeness in Partisanship 
Lester W. Milbrath declares that “at least nine 
studies in three or more countries have shown 
that persons who strongly identify with or in- 
tensely prefer a given party are more likely to 
participate actively in the political process.”?8 


3 Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participation (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Company, 1965), p. 52, 
emphasis in the original. 


The explanation usually given is that most citi- 
zens find the political world hard to fathom and 
are unwilling or unable to pay the high costs of 
acquiring full information. Hence the party Ja- 
bels attached to particular candidates together 
with the citizens’ standing party identifications 
provide the most powerful cues for making 
choices. In high-stimulus presidential elections, 
intensity of party identification is more strongly 
related to the way a person would vote if he 
voted than to the likelihood of his voting; but 
in low-stimulus off-year congressional elections, 
strength of partisanship is also strongly related 
to voting turnout.?4 


Statements of the underlying causes for the 
partisanship-participation relationship are given by 
Don R. Bowen, Political Behavior of the American 
Public (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Pub- 
lishing Company, 1968), p. 129; and in Leon D. 
Epstein’s discussion of the general role of party labels 
in “structuring the vote,” in Political Parties in West- 
ern Democracies (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Publishers, 1967), Ch. IV. The Survey Research 
Center’s findings on the relationship in presidentia! 
elections are set forth in Angus Campbell, Gerald 
Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1954), pp. 107-110. 
esp. Table 7.11; and in Angus Campbell, Philip E. 
Converse, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes 
The American Voter (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1960), pp. 142-143. The SRC’s findings 
on the corresponding relationship in off-year congres- 
sional elections are given in Campbell and Cooper. 
Group Differences in Attitudes and Votes, Ch. IV. 
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Table 4. Intensity of Party Identification and Primary Participation, by Party and State 
Wisconsin 
Republicans Democrats 
Voted in primary? Indepen- 
primary; Strong Weak Ind. dents Strong Weak Ind. 
Rep. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Dem 
Yes 75% 63% 10% 54% 60% 53% 59% 
No 25 37 30 46 40 47 41 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 59 88 50 52 68 139 74 
X"=2,53 X"=1.23 
df=2 df=2 
p=n.s. p=ns 
New Hampshire 
Republicans Democrats 
H fn veanee 7 Indepen- 
OW Set IEE Se Voten primary: Strong Weak Ind. dents Strong Weak Ind. 
Rep. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Dem. 
Very certain . 11% 72% 69% 53% 15% 60% 62% 
Other* 23 28 31 47 25 40 38 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 304 275 71 62 142 156 82 
Xx" = 2,20 X’=8.33 
df=2 df=2 
p=ns. p<.02 











* Somewhat certain, not at all certain, will not vote. 


One may reasonably derive from these find- 
ings about general elections the hypothesis that 
strong party identifiers are more likely than 
weak identifiers to vote in low-stimulus primary 
elections. Yet our gubernatorial-primary studies 
did not confirm this hypothesis: we found that, 
while Strong Republicans are somewhat more 
likely than Weak Republicans to vote in such 
primaries, among Democrats there was even a 
weak inverse relationship between intensity of 
party identification and participation in the pri- 
mary.” The data summarized in Table 4 sug- 
gest that, with one exception, intensity of parti- 
sansbip played no stronger a role in impelling 
people to vote in the 1968 presidential prima- 
ries than it had in the 1964 and 1966 Wiscon- 
sin gubernatorial primaries, Of the party group- 
ings shown in the table, only the New Hamp- 
shire Strong Democrats voted in the primary in 
a significantly higher proportion than their less 
intensely identified fellow partisans. Some 


5 Sece the studies mentioned in footnote 16. 


doubt arises about the significance of even this 
finding since the New Hampshire respondents 
were all registered voters, in itself an indication 
of a general interest and involvement in poli- 
tics.26 The doubt is increased by the finding 
that when a control is imposed for the respon- 
dents’ expressed interest in the particular 1968 
primary (as opposed to a general interest in all 
elections), the New Hampshire Democrats’ re- 
lationship between intensity of partisanship and 
primary participation/nonparticipation weak- 
ens and fails to meet our test of significance at 
the .05 level. In sum, strong partisans of both 
parties are only slightly more likely than 
weaker partisans to vote in presidential prima- 
ties, and the relationship between intensity of 


2 For two somewhat different analyses of the inter- 
action of institutional requirements, including registra- 
tion laws, and levels of psychological motivation as 
they affect voting turnout, see The American Voter, 
Ch. 11; and Stanley Kelley, Jr., Richard E. Ayres, 
and William G. Bowen, “Registration and Voting: 
Putting First Things First,” American Political Science 
Review, 61 (June, 1967), 359-379. 
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party identification and voting in such prima- 
ries is much weaker than that between partisan- 
ship and voting in presidential general 
elections. 


V. Preferential Representativeness 


The McGovern-Fraser Commission con- 
tends, correctly in my view, that demographic 
representativeness is an important standard by 
which to measure the viability of the conven- 
tions, the primaries, and the whole presidential 
nominating process. Quite aside from the qual- 
ity, acceptability, and electoral appeal of the 
nominee chosen, if important segments of the 
party’s identifiers and supporters or of the com- 
munity at large feel that the nominating process 
and machinery do not want their presence or 
hear their voices, the legitimacy of the nomina- 
tion and of the process itself is likely to be 
challenged and perhaps denied. If that happens, 
the consequences for the party-—and, indeed, 
for the whole political system—could be cata- 
strophic. 

Even so, preferential representativeness 
seems to many a still more important standard. 
For even if the primaries were dominated by 
and the conventions composed largely of mid- 
dle-class white males, if they consistently wrote 
platforms and chose candidates desired by the 
bulk of the party’s supporters, the probabilities 
of major revolts against the nominating process 
or its products would be greatly reduced. So the 
question of the preferential representativeness 
of presidential primary electorates is nearer the 
heart of the matter than anything we have con- 
sidered up to now. 


Issue Orientation. One prime element of prefer- 
ential representativeness is issue orientation: 
the degree of correspondence between the feel- 
ings of representatives and the feelings of those 
represented about what government should and 
should not do. The 1968 studies give us con- 
siderable data on the preferential representa- 
tiveness of presidential primary electorates, al- 
though, unfortunately, none resulting from 
comparable measures used in both states, The 
New Hampshire study dealt mainly with ques- 
tions about salient national political issues, ask- 
ing a total of ten questions tapping views about 
the importance of issues, four questions con- 
cerning issues of national domestic policy, and 
five questions about national policy in Vietnam. 

There were no statistically significant differ- 
ences within any of New Hampshire’s three 
participation pairs concerning the importance 
of the various issues, but some noteworthy dif- 
ferences in policy preferences did appear. The 
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less striking differences came over domestic is- 
sues, as is shown by the answers arrayed in Ta- 
ble 5. Table 5 reveals that, while on each do- 
mestic issue a majority of the Republican pri- 
mary participants agreed with a majority of the 
Republican nonparticipants, the participants 
had higher proportions taking conservative 
stands on all four issues, and on two the pro- 
portions were sufficiently different to produce 
chi-square scores significant at the .05 level. 
Democratic participants and nonparticipants, 
on the other hand, held quite similar views on 
three of the four domestic issues; but on the 
fourth, a majority of the participants opposed 
national protection of equal job opportunities 
for Negroes, while a plurality of the nonpartici- 
pants supported such protection. On this im- 
portant issue, then, Democratic primary partici- 
pants were distinctly unrepresentative. 

The four questions on the Vietnam war, 
however, produced the most significant 
participant/nonparticipant issue differences 
that have appeared in this study and in its 1964 
and 1966 predecessors. The differences are 
shown in Table 6. One pattern evident in Table 
6 is that Republican participants and nonparti- 
cipants agreed that present and past Demo- 
cratic administrations had done things all 
wrong: Pluralities of both groups felt that we 
should not have entered the Vietnam fighting in 
the first place, and majorities of both disap- 
proved of President Johnson’s current handling 
of the situation. Pluralities of both groups also 
opposed any unconditional halt of the bombing 
of North Vietnam; but on the general ques- 
tion of what policy the nation should follow, 
the Republican participants were distinctly 
more hawkish than the nonparticipants: 45 per 
cent favored a stronger stand, and 42 per cent 
favored efforts to end the fighting; among the 
nonparticipants, on the other hand, only 30 per 
cent favored a stronger stand and 50 per cent 
favored efforts to end the fighting. 

Over on the Democratic side, the 
participant/nonparticipant differences on the 
war issues were even more pronounced. A ma- 
jority of the Democratic intenders approved 
our initial entry into the war, while a plurality 
of the nonintenders disapproved it; the partici- 
pants approved their party chief's handling of 
the war by a margin of 56 per cent to 31 per 
cent, while the nonparticipants supported him 
by only 43 per cent to 39 per cent. On ques- 
tions of future policy, the participants, like 
their Republican counterparts, were somewhat 
more hawkish: 53 per cent approved taking a 
stronger stand, compared with 42 per cent of 
the nonparticipants; and 86 per cent opposed 
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Table 5. Opinions on Domestic Issues of New Hampshire Presidential Primary 
Intenders (I) and Nonintenders (N), 1968 
Reps. Dems. Inds. 
Question 
I N I N I N 
“Do you think the Government in Washington should help 
towns and cities provide education for grade and high schoo} 
children, or do you think this should be handled by the states 
and local communities ?” 
Govt. in Washington should help 14% 26% 38% 36% 27% 24% 
Leave to states & localities 79 58 54 48 67 62 
Don’t know, not ascertained 7 16 8 16 6 14 
. 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 485 171 251 129 33 29 
x"=15.85* X= 02 x= 05 
df=1 df=1 df=1 
p<.001 p=ns. p=ns 
“Do you think the Government in Washington should see to 
it that every person has a job and a good standard of living, or 
should it let each person get ahead on his own?” ‘ 
Govt. in Washington should help 15% 25% 39% 35% 21% 31% 
Let each get ahead on his own 78 61 55 57 73 48 
Don’t know, not ascertained 7 14 6 8 6 21 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
X= 10.35 X'= .44 Xx’ = 1.03 
df=1 df=1 df=1 
p<.0l pHns. pHns, 
“Do you think civil rights leaders are trying to push too fast, 
are going too slowly, or are they moving at about the right 
speed ?” 
Too fast 64% 59% 61% 53% 67% 69% 
Too slowly 4 7 6 10 0 7 
About the right speed 26 28 28 29 30 14 
Don’t know, not ascertained 6 6 5 8 3 10 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
X'=2.19 X*=2.21 X’ =4,09 
df=2 df=2 df=2 
p=ns. p=ns. p=n.s. 
“Do you think the Government in Washington should see to 
it that Negroes get fair treatment in jobs, or should these mat- 
ters be left to the states and local communities?” 
Govt. in Wash. should guarantee fair job treatment for 
Negroes 32% 35% 43% 49% 30% 31% 
Leave to states & localities 58 52 50 41 64 52 
Don’t know, not ascertained 10 13 7 10 6 17 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
"= 75 X=1.75 x= 01 
df=1 df=1 df=1 
p=ns p=ns. p=ns. 























* “Don’t know, not ascertained” rows eliminated before calculating chi squares. 
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Table 6. Opinions on Vietnam War Issues of New Hampshire Presidential Primary 


Intenders (1) and Nonintenders (N), 1968 











Question 





“Do you think we did the right thing in getting into the fight- 
ing in Vietnam, or should we have stayed out?” 


Did the right thing 


Should have stayed out 
Don’t know, not ascertained 


Number of cases 


“Do you approve or disapprove of the way President Johnson 


is handling the situation in Vietnam?” 


Approve 
Disapprove 
Don’t know, not ascertained 


“Which of the following do you think we should do now in 


Vietnam ?” 


Pull out entirely 

Keep our soldiers in Vietnam, but try to end the fighting 

Take a stronger stand, even if it means invading North 
Vietnam 

Don’t know, not ascertained 


“Which of the following do you think we should do now with 
regard to the bombing of North Vietnam?” 


Halt the bombing immediately, even if it doesn’t lead to 
negotiations 


Halt the bombing immediately and see if it leads to nego- 


tiations 
Halt the bombing now only if North Vietnam agrees to 
negotiate 
Do not halt the bombing until North Vietnam surrenders 
Don’t know, not ascertained 
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Reps. Dems. Inds. 
I N I N 1 N 
45% 37% 59% 44% 58% 3854 
417 52 3847 39 45 
8 n 3 9 3 17 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
485 171 251 129 309 
X= 1.69% X =4.81 X= 54 
df=1 df=1 df=1 
p=ns. p<.05 p=n.s 
20% 27% 56% 43% 27% 34% 
61-50 31-39 45. 52 
19 23 133 18 B 14 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
X’=5.74 xX’=4.49 = 01 
df=1 df=1 df=1 
p<.02 p<.05 p=ns 
9% 14% 8% 9% 12% 10% 
33.36 26 30 27 28 
45 30 53 4 48 48 
3 2% B3 è 19 B3 n 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
X’ =9.28 X =2.53 X’ = 04 
df=2 df=2 df=2 
p<.01 p=ns, p=ns. 
1% 6% 8% 9% 18% 0% 
12 2 6 14 12 3 
42 35 4 3 45 38 
34 30 43 35 4 539 
5 9 3 9 4 0 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
X'=8.02 XK =8.47 X’=10.53 
df=3 df=3 df=3 
p<.05 p<.05 p<.02 








* “Don’t know, not ascertained” rows eliminated before calculating chi squares. 
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any unilateral bombing halt, compared with 68 
per cent of the nonparticipants. 

Thus in both parties, but more among the 
Democrats than the Republicans, the New 
Hampshire primary participants were distinctly 
more hawkish than the nonparticipants, al- 
though on only two questions did a plurality of 
the intenders take a position different from that 
favored by a plurality of the nonintenders. We 
shall consider below some possible conse- 
quences of these differences for the primaries’ 
outcomes. 

The Wisconsin respondents, unfortunately, 
were asked only about state and local issues. As 
in New Hampshire, there was no significant 
difference within any of the three pairs of vot- 
ers and nonvoters about the relative importance 
of the various issues facing the state. On four 
questions dealing with environmental issues, 
the RVs and RNs and the IVs and INs showed 
no significant differences, but on one of the 
four the DVs were significantly more willing 
than the DNs to “pay somewhat more in taxes 
if the money could be used to help clean up 
Wisconsin lakes and streams.” On three ques- 
tions about the state’s welfare programs and 
their beneficiaries, the DVs and DNs and the 
IVs and INs showed no significant differences; 
but significantly more RVs than RNs disagreed 
with the proposition that “people who need as- 
sistance from a social welfare agency are really 
good people who have had a bad break in their 
lives.” 

Since the small wars in Madison were then 
second in public concern only to the large war 
in Vietnam, the survey also contained four 
questions about various aspects of the way the 
University of Wisconsin was handling its stu- 
dent affairs, and these evidently touched some 
Republican (though no Democratic or Inde- 
pendent) nerves. The two groups of Democrats 
and the two groups of Independents all agreed 
that the University had been too lenient in 
making and enforcing rules governing student 
activities, but the differences in the proportions 
holding these views did not meet the .05 test. 
On all four questions, however, the RVs were 
significantly more critical of University permis- 
siveness than were the RNs. And on the ques- 
tion, “To what degree do you approve or disap- 
prove of the gradual relaxing of regulations 
governing student hours, visiting privileges in 
residence halls, and apartment living at the 
U.W.?,” 54 per cent of the RNs expressing an 
opinion approved relaxing the regulations, 
while 80 per cent of the RVs disapproved. Had 
these data been available to Madison students 
in September, 1970, perhaps many more would 
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have worked to get out the vote—especially in 
the Republican primaries, and for candidates 
identified with other causes as well as with 
peace. But they were not, and U.W. ‘students, 
like the Adult Establishment, were less inactive 
in the 1970 November general election than in 
the September primaries. 


Candidate Preferences. Many commentators 
and most political leaders hold that the prime, 
if not the only, function of a party’s presiden- 
tial nominating process is to produce the can- 
didate most likely to win in November. Some, 
however, believe that its prime function is to 
produce the candidate most preferred by the 
party’s ordinary adherents whatever may be 
their reasons or the wisdom of their choice. 
In either case, perhaps the most critical test of 
a convention’s or a primary’s preferential rep- 
resentativeness is whether the participants 
choose the candidate the party’s identifiers 
most want. The record of the 1968 New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin primaries on this 
test is set forth in Tables 7 and 8. 

Table 7 makes it quite clear that the New 
Hampshire Republican intenders’ preferences 
not only closely resembled those of the Repub- 
lican nonintenders, but also came very close to 
the choices actually registered in the primary 
balloting. This finding both increases our confi- 
dence in the sample and suggests that the Re- 
publican primary intenders well represented the 
candidate preferences of nonintending regis- 
tered Republicans: more than three-quarters of 
both groups wanted Nixon, and Nixon they 
got. 

The New Hampshire Democratic intenders, 
on the other hand, not only gave Lyndon John- 
son a significantly larger proportion of their 
votes than did the Democratic nonintenders 
(and Eugene McCarthy a correspondingly 
smaller proportion), but they were also sub- 
stantially more pro-Johnson than were the vot- 
ers in the primary. These discrepancies may, 
of course, result from a biased sample or a 
poorly-conducted set of interviews. But they 
may support the opinion of some commenta- 
tors that a considerable swing away from John- 
son to McCarthy took place in the three weeks 
between the date of the last interviews (Febru- 
ary 19) and primary day (March 12).?? If that 

™ Chester, Hodgson, and Page state that private polls 
commissioned from Quayle Associates by the Johnson 
organization showed a substantial surge for McCarthy 
in the final three weeks of the campaign: An Ameri- 
can Melodrama, pp. 110-112. White cites other pri- 
vate polling data showing a steady rise in McCarthy 


support from January on: The Making of the Presi- 
dent 1968, p. 89. 
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Table 7. Candidate Preferences of Intenders and Nonintenders in the 1968 
New Hampshire Presidential Primary 
Sample 
; Election 
Candidate Returns All Reps. Dems Inds. 
I N I N I N I N 
Johnson 18.4% 20.8% 19.9% 0.4% 0.6% 63.1% 47.7% 20.0% 16.0% 
McCarthy 18.1 8.4 15.1 0.9 0.6 24.3 37.8 4.0 4.0 
Nixon 52.2 54.0 45.4 77.6 76.1 4.5 4.5 60.0 36.0 
Rockefeller 7.0 5.9 6.2 8.7 9.7 0.5 2.8 4.0 0 
Romney 1.1 7.1 6.9 9.8 9.7 1.3 0 8.0 20.0 
Other 3.2 3.8 6.5 2.6 3.3 6.3 7.2, 4.0 24.0 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N 159,402 707 291 460 155 222 111 25 25° 
a 30 X’ =7.88Þ 
df=3 df=2 
p=n.sS. p<.02 








® Chi square calculated for Republican candidates only. 
b Chi square calculated for Democratic candidates only. 


* Too few cases for chi-square calculation. 


was the case, we cannot say that the data for 
Democratic intenders and nonintenders in Ta- 
ble 7 prove that the New Hampshire Demo- 
cratic primary electorate in 1968 was unrepre- 
sentative of the party rank-and-file. Perhaps the 
best judgment for our null hypothesis here is 
the old Scottish verdict of “not proved.” 

The Wisconsin data in Table 8 show a strik- 
ing correspondence between the preferences re- 
ported by the voters in our sample and those 
cast in the actual election. The sample nonvot- 
ers were not directly asked their preferences, 
however, so we have to approach the represen- 
tativeness question indirectly. Each respondent 


was asked to rate each of the candidates on a 
scale from 0 (don’t like him at all) to 100 (like 
him very much). We were thus able to con- 
struct a composite rating of each candidate for 
each of our analytic groups and compare them 
between groups. The results are set forth in Ta- 
ble 9. 

Comparisons of the rank orders of the candi- 
date ratings summarized in Table 9 reveal no 
significant differences between Republican vot- 
ers and non-voters. Inspection of the individual 
composite-rating scores suggests that the RVs 
liked Nixon and McCarthy better than the RNs 
did, and liked Johnson and Kennedy less; but 


Table 8. Candidate Preferences of Wisconsin Sample and Voters, 1968 Presidential Primary 











Candidate Election Returns 
All 
Johnson 20.7% 20.8% 
McCarthy 33.7 34.9 
Kennedy 3.8 7.4 
Nixon 31.9 31.2 
Reagan 4.2 1.7 
Other 4.2 3.0 
No preference* 1.5 1.0 
100% 100% 
N 1,222,855 298 




















Sample 
Republicans Democrats Independents 

2.3% 38.1% 13.6% 
20.9 46.3 40.9 

2.3 10.9 13.6 
65.1 2.0 27.3 

3.9 0 0 

4.7 2.0 0 

0.8 0.7 4.6 
100% 100% 100% 
129 147 22 


* A “no preference” option was offered on the election ballot as well as on the interview schedule. 
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Table 9. Ratings of Presidential Candidates by Wisconsin Primary Voters and Nonvo 














REPUBLICANS DEMOCRATS INDE]! 
Voters Nonvoters Voters Nonvoters Voters 
didate’. 0. an aa a a a Be” pane yeaa ee 
Candidate Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank Rank 
rder ‘der +, Order Order ing Order . — Order Order | 
of Rating of Rating of of Rating of Rating “of of Rating 
Votes Rating Rating Votes Rating Rating Votes I 
McCarthy 2 46.3 2 45.9 2 1 57.6 i 55.6 2 i 53.9 
Johnson 3+ 25.2 4 37.2 4 2 52.8 2 44.9 3 3* 30.0 
Kennedy 3* 30.4 3 44.9 3 3 52.1 3 61.1 1 3* 45.0 
Nixon 1 66.3 1 62.3 1 4 29.0 4 27.1 4 2 -+51.8 
* Tied rank. 


both groups’ rank orders in ratings were the 
same, and also the same as the rank order (ex- 
cept for the Johnson-Kennedy tie) that ap- 
peared in the RVs’ reported votes. So there is 
little here to suggest that the RVs were signifi- 
cantly unrepresentative of RNs in their atti- 
tudes toward and preferences among the candi- 
dates. The same is true of the IVs and INs. 
The Democrats, however, do not present so 
neat a pattern. Not surprisingly, the rank order 
of the DVs’ candidate ratings is the same as for 
their reported votes; but the DNs’ individual 
rating scores and the rank.order of their ratings 
show much greater approval of Robert Ken- 
nedy and disapproval of Lyndon Johnson than 
shown by the DVs. In this sense, then, the DVs 
distinctly underrepresented the Kennedy senti- 
ment among all Wisconsin Democrats and 
(strange as it may seem in the light of the 
election outcome) overrepresented the Johnson 
strength. We cannot say with confidence to 
what extent this distortion reflected the respon- 
dents’ post-election knowledge that Johnson 
had withdrawn from the national race (as he 
did on March 31st, two days before the pri- 
mary) and Kennedy had entered it (on March 
16th, seventeen days before the primary). Yet 
it certainly raises the question of what damage 
is done to the representativeness of presidential 


primaries by laws that make it possible—in-. 


deed, likely—that only some serious national 
contenders will be on the ballots and others’ 
names will have to be written in if they are to 
receive any votes at all.?6 


z In 1968 the New Hampshire Republican primary 
ballot carried the names of Nixon, Romney (who 
withdrew from the national contest on February 28, 
thirteen days before the primary, but whose name re- 
mained on the ballot), Harold Stassen, Willis Stone, 
Herbert F. Hoover, David Watumull, William Evans, 
Elmer Coy, and Don Dumont. There were also Re- 
publican write-in votes for Rockefeller, McCarthy, 
and Johnson. The Democratic primary ballot carried 
the names of McCarthy, John Crommelin, Richard 
Lee, and Jacob Gordon; and write-in votes were re- 


VI. Wisconsin’s Cros 


In 1968 Wisconsin was the o 
primary state using the open | 
the law provided that every qu 
entitled to vote in the primary 
(but not in both) without pu 
his choice. The La Follette pr 
this provision into Wisconsin 
laws in the early 1900s, and it 
effectively challenged or lost it 
support.** 

Most political analysts anc 
prefer closed primaries to the 
tem. After all, they argue, the c 
labels constitute the main si 
many voters through the maz 
long ballots; hence choosing 
shall and shall not bear its offici 
the most important decision mz 
that seriously contests elections 
case, it seems only logical anc 
the right to participate in m 
nominations to bona fide pa 
however defined. Closed prim: 
to achieve this goal, but open 
Wisconsin’s, are designed to fa 
over”-—-voting in one party’s pr 
ents of an opposing party or of 

Several scholars have specu 
extent, motivation, and impact 





corded for Johnson and Nixon. | 
new Oregon-style law, the state p 
publican ballot Nixon, Reagan, Sta: 
Rockefeller (who withdrew but 
votes). McCarthy and Johnson w 
Democratic ballot, and there were 
for Kennedy, Humphrey, and Ge 
Polsby and Wildavsky for an illur 
of the strategy of write-in camp: 
Elections, pp. 84~85. 

In our study of the 1966 Wisc 
primary we asked our respondent 
changing the open primary. 82 per 
ing it as it is, and only 9 per cent 
it into a closed primary. 
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open-primary elections. Some have pointed to 
instances in which the total vote in a particular 
party’s primary exceeded its vote in the general 
election, and then drawn the not unreasonable 
inference that the discrepancy resulted from ex- 
tensive crossovers. One motivation often as- 
cribed for crossing over is the desire of the ad- 
herents of one party—especially the second 
party in a modified one-party system—to help 
the best (or least bad) of the other party’s aspi- 
rants win its nomination.*t Another, quite dif- 
ferent motivation sometimes ascribed is said to 
underlie the practice of “raiding”—adherents 
of one party participating in the other party’s 
primary “to assure the nomination of a weak 
candidate who can be defeated in the general 
election.’’2? 

Survey data clearly have many advantages 
over aggregate data for studying both the ex- 
tent of and motivations for crossing over. The 
Wisconsin data in Table 8, for example, show 
that more than one-fifth of the sample’s Repub- 
lican voters (20.9 per cent) reported crossing 
over to vote for McCarthy. Adding the 2.3 
per cent who voted for Johnson and the 2.3 
per cent who voted for Kennedy produces the 
finding that a full quarter of the Republican 
voters in the sample voted in the Democratic 
primary. (Only 2.0 per cent of the Democrats 
reported voting in the Republican primary, all 
of them for Nixon.) These voters, moreover, 
were an important component of McCarthy’s 


» Cf, Sorauf, Party Politics in America, pp. 205-206. 
For a more detailed account of crossing over in Wis- 
consin primaries, see Leon D. Epstein, Politics in Wis- 
consin (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1958), pp. 94-95; and Howard R. Penniman, The 
American Political Process (Princeton, N.J.; D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1962), pp. 85-86, 

* Sorauf, Party Politics in America, p. 206. 

2V, O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties & Pressure Groups, 
Sth ed. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1964), p. 391. See also Kay Lawson, Political Parties 
and Democracy in the United States (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968), p. 134. 


Table 10. Party Composition of the Three Leading 
Candidates’ Support in the 1968 Wisconsin 
Presidential Primary 








Party Identification _ Vows foe 


of Voters 

















Nixon Johnson McCarthy 
Republican 90% 5% 26% 
Democratic 3 90 65 
Independent 7 5 9 
100% 100% 100% 
Number of cases 93 62 104 
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Table 11. Reasons Given for Crossing Party Lines, 
Wisconsin Presidential Primary, 1968 








“Why did you cast your primary vote for 
a candidate for President [not of the 





- . ; : Number 
arty with which you identify]? Does : 
this hea you are moving closer to Responding 
{the other party], or what?” 
No, but felt he was best qualified; his 
views best coincided with mine; didn’t 
like the other candidates 20 
I just consider myself closer to [the other 
party] 6 
No, crossed over to show disapproval of 
the Vietnam war 2 
Yes, not further specified 3 
Not ascertained 7 
Total 38 





overall margin over Johnson and Nixon, as is 
shown by the data in Table 10. Table 10 makes 
it clear that, while McCarthy would have de- 
feated Johnson even if only Democrats had 
voted in the Democratic primary, his Republi- 
can-crossover support provided much of his 
impressive margin: among Democrats alone, 
McCarthy led Johnson with 48.6 per cent of 
the sample to 40.0 per cent; but with the Re- 
publicans added, he led with 54.9 per cent to 
Johnson’s 34.1 per cent. 

The total of 38 crossovers in our Wisconsin 
sample*s does not constitute an N large enough 
for any very elaborate analysis. Each respond- 
ent who reported crossing over, however, was 
asked why he or she had done so, and their 
answers are tabulated in Table 11. 

So far as it goes, the distribution of answers 
in Table 11 strongly suggests that here, at least, 
we are dealing with a case in which most of the 
crossovers temporarily deserted their party to 
register their special approval of a candidate, 
or a policy associated with a candidate, avail- 
able only in the other party. McCarthy’s Re- 
publican supporters clearly did not vote for 
him because they thought he would be the 
easiest Democrat for Nixon to beat in Novem- 
ber; they did so because they liked him and 
his opposition to the Vietnam war. This case 
does not, of course, prove that raiding the 
opposition’s primary to nominate a weak candi- 
date never takes place; but it does nothing tc 
contradict the view that only a handful of 
ordinary American voters have the high politi- 


= They included twenty-seven Republicans for Mc- 
Carthy, three for Johnson, three for Kennedy, and one 
for Wallace; and three Democrats for Nixon and one 
for Rockefeller. 
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cal concern and technical sophistication re- 
quired to use their primary votes in such a 
Machiavellian manner.34 


VI. Conclusion 


What does the foregoing analysis tell us 
about the widespread assumption, noted at the 
outset, that the presidential primaries are the 
most representative element of our current 
nominating system and furnish the standard by 
which the representativeness of its other ele- 
ments should be judged? At least three of the 
findings seem most relevant. 

First, it is clear that presidential primary 
electorates, like those in primaries for lesser 
offices, are demographically quite unrepresen- 
tative of their nonvoting fellow partisans. They 
are unrepresentative not only in the same re- 
spects in which voters differ from nonvoters in 
general elections, but also in much the same 
way that national convention delegates—at 
least prior to 1972—have been unrepresenta- 
tive both of their parties’ rank-and-file identi- 
fiers and of the general population. Conse- 
quently, if our prime object is to maximize 
demographic representation in the presidential 
nominating system, strict enforcement of rules 
for selecting convention delegates like those 
developed by the McGovern-Fraser Commis- 
sion is clearly a much better bet than expand- 
ing the number of state primaries or adopting 
a nationwide primary. 

Second, the existing presidential primaries’ 
claim to a high degree of preferential represen- 
tativeness is better, though hardly without 
flaws. Of eight national issue questions asked 
in New Hampshire, six evoked substantial dif- 
ferences between Republican participants and 
nonparticipants. In four of the six instances, 
the differences consisted of the greater intensity 
of the participants’ preferences; in the other 
two instances, majorities of the participants 
favored policies substantively at odds with 
those favored by majorities of the nonpartici- 
pants. New Hampshire Democrats had major 
differences on only three of the issue questions, 
and all three were differences of intensity, not 
substance. Eleven questions on state issues were 


=% It is worth recalling, in this regard, that our study 
of the 1966 Wisconsin gubernatorial primary turned 
up only ten crossovers. Of these, four were Republi- 
cans who left their own uncontested primary to vote 
in the hotly-contested Democratic primary, but six 
were Democrats who made the opposite move! See 
Ranney, “The Representativeness of Primary Elector- 
ates,” pp. 227-228. Both the 1966 and 1968 Wisconsin 
findings support Sorauf’s view that “as for organized 
‘raiding,’ there is precious little evidence to suggest it 
is more than a worrisome myth”: Party Politics in 
America, p. 206. 
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asked in Wisconsin; five produced significant 
differences between Republican voters and non- 
voters, one of which was a disagreement on 
substance and the others differences in intens- 
ity. Hence presidential primary electorates are 
also unrepresentative in issue orientation, at 
least to the degree that differences in the in- 
tensity with which opinions are held are politic- 
ally as significant as differences in the direction 
of those opinions.®® 

Finally, given the fact that in each state 
some national contenders were on the ballot 
and others were not, there is no reason to 
suppose that if all of each party’s identifiers 
had voted in the primaries the outcomes would 
have been significantly different. But what the 
outcomes would have been in our samples as 
well as in the actual elections if all the con- 
tenders had been on the ballot and if no write- 
ins were permitted or necessary, we cannot say. 
Certainly the sharp increase from 1968 to 1972 
in the number of states holding presidential 
preference primaries has not made the rules 
governing these matters more uniform or rend- 
ered interstate comparisons or primary out- 
comes more meaningful. 

This paper, of course, shows only that presi- 
dential primaries fall well short of any ideal of 
perfect representativeness. It touches only in- 
directly on the larger question of whether or 
not the primaries are more representative than 
the other institutions of the nominating system. 
We can speak to that question best by setting 
alongside the data presented here comparisons 
of the demographic composition, issue stands, 
and candidate preferences of local, state, and 
national convention delegates with those of the 
nonparticipating party identifiers at each level. 
For such comparisons we presently have usable 
data for national convention delegates and 
party identifiers since 1952, but little or none 
for state and local convention delegates and 
their constituents. 

The parties’ nominating processes in 1972 
provide unique opportunities for collecting such 
data. The McGovern-Fraser Commission’s 
efforts to make all levels of the Democrats’ 
process more representative should yield, at a 


3 Leading discussions of the problem posed for 
theories of democracy and representation by differing 
intensities with which opinions are held by different 
members of the community include: Robert A. Dahl, 
A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956), Ch. 4; Henry B. Mayo, An 
Introduction to Democratic Theory (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1960), pp. 178-179, 206-212; 
and Willmoore Kendall and George W. Carey, “The 
‘Intensity’ Problem and Democratic Theory,” American 
Political Science Review, 62 (March, 1968), 5-24. 
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minimum, far more systematic evidence about 
the composition and preferences of national, 
state, and local conventions than ever before 
available. And the Republicans’ decision to 
make only minimal changes in their procedures 
should at least provide something approxi- 
mating control groups for assessing the impact 
of the Democrats’ reform efforts upon the 
representativeness of their conventions. 

If political scientists take advantage of these 
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opportunities, we should be much better placed 
than now not only to answer the scientific 
question raised at the beginning of this paper 
but also to furnish much of the information 
decision makers will need to determine whether 
a national primary, or more state primaries, or 
reformed party conventions, or some mixture 
of the three is the best way to give Americans 
the truly representative presidential nominating 
process we say we want. 


Decision Making in Soviet Cities 


B. MICHAEL FROLIC 
York University 


‘The study of Soviet decision making has tra- 
ditionally been a difficult task. Soviet authori- 
ties do not publicly ask the question, “Who 
‘makes the decisions here?” No published Soviet 
Studies of decision making exist; nothing writ- 
‘ten attempts to describe and analyze a “pro- 
cess” of decision making; no Soviet political 
science texts provide empirical data covering 
the entire range of governmental activity on a 
particular territorial-administrative level. Soviet 
authorities publish few details about how the 
Party makes policy and then ensures policy im- 
plementation through its control over the gov- 
ernmental-administrative structure known as 
the system of Soviets. Nor do they provide any 
real information on how decisions are made by 
the various governmental-administrative organs 
and levels which comprise the system of Soviets. 

As a result, detailed Western studies of the 
Soviet decision-making process are scarce. 
Good luck, in the form of captured Soviet 
archives, enabled Merle Fainsod to produce 
Smolensk Under Soviet Rule—a classic study 
of decision making in the province of 
Smolensk during the 1930s.1 More recently, 
‘Philip Stewart and Jerry Hough produced im- 
portant studies of Soviet provincial and local 
‘politics by relying upon painstaking scholarship 
and fortuitous research experiences in the 
USSR.? My own study of Soviet municipal pol- 
itics is based upon a similar combination of 
good fortune and sustained research over a 
number of years.’ I chose to examine the urban 
level of Soviet politics because Soviet authori- 
ties, apparently concerned over the effects of 
rapid Soviet urbanization, have begun to pub- 
lish a considerable amount of new information 
on Soviet urban life and politics, and have 
made it easier for Western noncommunist 
scholars to obtain useful interviews with Soviet 


1 Merle Fainsod, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1958). 
_ *Philip D. Stewart, Political Power in the Soviet 
Union: A Study of Decision Making in Stalingrad 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1968): Jerry F. Hough, 
The Soviet Prefects (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1969). 

3B. Michael Frolic, “Soviet Urban Politics,” un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Cornell University, 
1970. See also B. Michael Frolic, “The Soviet Study 
of Soviet Cities,” Journal of Politics, 32 (August, 
1970), 675-695, and “Municipal Administrations, De- 
partments, Commissions and Organizations,” Soviet 
Studies, 22 (January, 1971), 376-393. 


municipal officials. These research opportuni- 
ties have made it possible to examine selected 
aspects of decision making on the urban level, 
to draw some conclusions about the future de- 
velopment of municipal politics, and to make 
some broader generalizations about the na- 
tional Soviet political system. 

My choice of four aspects of decision mak- 
ing—budget formulation, the planning process, 
housing construction and allocation, the staffing 
of top urban posts—is based upon the greater 
availability of Soviet data for these types of de- 
cisions, as compared to such issue areas as local 
industry or education. In addition, budget, 
planning, housing and staffing are probably the 
four most important municipal decisions which 
are made in the USSR. Without a plan nothing 
can be produced or distributed by anyone in 
any Soviet organization. Budget and plan are 
closely related—one cannot be conceived nor 
exist without the other. New and better housing 
is now a high priority item, and the provision 
of housing is becoming a major municipal 
function. A carefully structured system of 
staffing (nomenklatura) facilitates Party con- 
trol over the entire municipal decision-making 
process, by ensuring that top municipal posts 
are staffed by the Party, with men and women 
who are Party members. 

From my examination of the decision-mak- 
ing process in each of these four areas, I con- 
clude that urban autonomy has increased 
slightly in the 1960s, although Soviet munici- 
palities still remain very much restricted by su- 
perior Party and governmental authorities oper- 
ating under the centralizing principles of Party 
dominance and dual subordination. The Party 
remains the directing core of all Soviet organi- 
zations, and it determines the regime’s priori- 
ties. The nature and quality of this Party domi- 


*For example, in 1968, B. N. Gabrichidze, a Soviet 
political scientist, produced the first full-length study 
of Soviet municipal government. A year later, a major 
work on urban sociological research was published. 
See B. N. Gabrichidze, Gorodskiye Sovety deputatov 
trudyashchikhsya [City Soviets] (Moscow, Yuridiche- 
skaya literatura, 1968); and Institut konkretnykh 
sotsialnykh issledovanii AN SSSR, Sotsiologicheskiye 
issledovaniya goroda [Urban Sociological Research} 
(Moscow, 1969}. During two trips to the USSR, in 
1965 and 1969, I interviewed 70 officials in ten Soviet 
cities (Baku, Bratsk, Donetsk, Irkutsk, Leningrad, 
Minsk, Moscow, Tallinn, Tashkent, and Thorez). 
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nance may be changing, as the educational 
qualifications and professional expertise of ur- 
ban Party officials rises, but these changes have 
not altered the basic fact of Party dominance 
over decision making. Dual subordination— 
whereby higher level bodies establish policy 
guidelines for their subordinate organs at the 
lower levels and can suspend decisions made by 
these subordinate organs—remains fully in op- 
eration. Dual subordination encourages na- 
tional uniformity in decision making and it dis- 
courages the growth of local parochialism 
(mestnichestvo). Unfortunately, the result has 
been a highly centralized system which practi- 
cally has stifled local initiative. Now, as munici- 
pal administrators and other local specialists 
acquire more expertise and influence in making 
administrative and technical decisions within 
the municipality, one might expect local initia- 
tive to develop in the future. 


Budget Formulation 


The municipal finance department (gorfo) is 
responsible for the budgeting process within 
Soviet cities. This process is complex and takes 
almost a full year to complete. Gorfo is for- 
mally accountable to two state organs: the ex- 
ecutive committee of the city Soviet (the cabi- 
net of city government), and the Republic 
Ministry of Finance.’ In a city of 500,000 in- 
habitants, gorfo normally will employ about 
125 persons, most of them having specialized 
training in finance or in economics. Gorfo’s top 
staff are usually Party members, although few 
of its leading cadres have held full-time Party 
posts. They generally devote their entire careers 
to the state finance apparatus.® 

At the start of each year, municipal func- 
tional and branch administrations, departments, 
organizations and commissions’? submit their 
budget proposals to gorfo. These proposals 
must fall within frames of reference already es- 
tablished in prior, informal discussions with 
gorfo and with the municipal executive com- 
mittee, using republic and national Party and 
state control figures as basic guidelines. For ex- 
ample, a municipal trade and public catering 
administration which may want a large increase 


‘I am using as examples the cities of Tallinn (Es- 
tonia) and Donetsk (the Ukraine), two cities whose 
immediate governmental superior is the republic level. 
Smaller, less important cities normally come under 
the jurisdiction of provinces or districts, the lower 
links in the Soviet state hierarchy. 

"See Frolic, “Municipal Administrations, Depart- 
ments, Commissions and Organizations,” for a fuller 
cercaption of gorfo’s structure and its other municipal 
utes. 

"Referred to, hereafter, as “municipal administra- 
tions.” 
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in operating revenues and in capital expendi- 
tures to build and staff more restaurants, must 
first consider the Party’s announced national 
commitment to the service sector. (Will there 
be a significant increase? If yes, are restaurants 
a high priority item?) Then the priorities of the 
republic have to be met. (Perhaps other cities 
have more urgent needs for new restaurants.) 
Finally, there are other municipal needs to con- 
sider. Given the choice of either a new depart- 
ment store or some new restaurants, the execu- 
tive committee may opt for the department 
store. After taking such factors into account, 
the trade and public catering administration 
will submit its formal budget proposal to gorfo. 

Gorfo organizes the various budget proposals 
into one consolidated municipal draft budget, 
and this draft budget is submitted in May to 
the executive committee for discussion. At this 
stage, gorfo has already consulted with its verti- 
cal superior, the republic Ministry of Finance. 
in order to ascertain just what the republic is 
prepared to allocate to the municipality (more 
than 90 per cent of municipal revenues come 
from republic sources), and to determine how 
much room there might be for some bargaining 
between the municipality and the republic late: 
on. Gorfo and the municipal planning commis- 
sion (gorplan) confer together, to ensure tha: 
the draft budget and draft plan are coordi- 
nated. The executive committee normally 
works on the draft budget for two or threc 
months. The chairman of the executive com 
mittee (the mayor) takes charge of the budge 
in the executive committee. The committec 
meets with the heads of gorfo, gorplan, othe” 
city department heads, the chairmen of city dis- 
trict executive committees, and Party officials, 
to discuss the draft and to make changes.® Thi: 
executive committee then approves the draf: 
and sends it upwards to the republic Ministr? 
of Finance, either directly or through gorfc. 
“At this point in municipal budget formula- 
tion,” observed a Tallinn gorfo official, “signif - 
cant changes in the original draft budget ma 
have been made by the executive committec, 
with the implicit approval of gorfo and th: 
Ministry.” 

The draft budget arrives in the Ministry cf 
Finance by August. The Ministry examines the 
draft and consults with the republic Council ci 
Ministers and with other republic committees 
and ministries. Budget cuts are invariably 
made. The Ministry meets with top gorfo ofi- 


ë City districts are governmental-administrative su - 
divisions in large Soviet cities. In structure they a'c 
smaller replicas of their city parent. Moscow has 2° 
city districts, each with a population of 200,00(- 
250,000 inhabitants. 
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cials to discuss these revisions. A final draft 
budget is produced and then submitted to the 
municipal executive committee in early fall. 
Municipal officials usually accept the final draft 
budget without reservations, although it is le- 
gally possible to appeal to the republic for addi- 
tional funds. In the late fall, after all adjust- 
ments have been made, gorfo draws up its final 
version of the budget, in collaboration with 
gorplan and the municipal executive commit- 
tee. The final budget is printed up and circu- 
lated to all municipal administrations, to city 
district executive committees and to other lead- 
ing municipal officials. Changes made at this 
stage are minor. The final budget is formally 
submitted by the executive committee to the 
city Soviet, for ratification by the deputies at 
their December session. (Copies of the budget 
are distributed to the city Soviet’s standing 
committee on budget and finance several weeks 
in advance of the session. The committee has 
the power to recommend changes but rarely 
does so.) At the session, the budget is approved 
unanimously, usually without much discussion. 
The budget now becomes a legal document, 
binding upon all municipal organs. It is then 
officially published, and the new budgetary cy- 
cle for the following year begins. 

The above description of budget formulation 
shows that the republic level exercises strong 
control over municipal finance. The control fig- 
ures that gorfo uses come from the republic: 
the municipality, having almost no revenues of 
its own, is totally dependent upon revenues al- 
located to it from above; the republic can make 
arbitrary budget cuts, from which the munici- 
pality has little recourse; municipalities secure 
few real gains in negotiations with republic 
financial authorities. It is true that gorfo speaks 
for the municipality during the process of bud- 
get formulation; but gorfo is also the municipal 
arm of the republic Ministry of Finance, so its 
municipal loyalties are questionable, despite its 
formal subordination to the municipal execu- 
tive committee. 

On the municipal level, gorfo and the execu- 
tive committee share responsibility for budget 
formulation. Gorfo provides information about 
control indices and the technical details of bud- 
geting. Within this framework, the municipal 
executive committee coordinates the claims and 
demands of the various municipal administra- 
tions. How closely do gorfo and the executive 
committee cooperate? According to some mu- 
nicipal officials, there is minimal cooperation 
between the two organs, even though the head 
of gorfo usually sits on the executive commit- 
tee. One gorfo official noted, 


“No one likes us very much. The municipal ad- 
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ministrations know that we are going to limit their 
expenses, and other members of the executive com- 
mittee claim that we are not committed enough to 
the municipality. Then, too, few other municipal 
officials have tbe technical expertise which is 
needed to cope with detailed budget and financial 
matters,” 


How well does the executive committee get 
along with the municipal administrations dur- 
ing the budgetary process? Since the heads of 
major municipal administrations also sit on the 
executive committee, and since there rarely are 
large uncommitted funds to argue over, rela- 
tions between the executive committee and the 
administrations are fairly routine. The mayor, 
the heads of the key administrations and one or 
two other leading municipal officials usually re- 
solve any conflicts while the budget is in execu- 
tive committee. 

The ordinary deputy to the city Soviet hardly 
participates in the budgetary process. He is 
called upon only at the end, to ratify a docu- 
ment which is considered an established fact by 
municipal officials. The average deputy, like al- 
dermen in most North American cities, cannot 
debate budgetary provisions, many of which 
are too complex for him to understand. He has 
precious little time to read the text of the bud- 
get before its adoption at the December session. 
A few deputies are members of the city Soviet’s 
standing committee on budget and finance, bu. 
this committee has only recommendatory pow- 
ers. “Just as in your country,” noted one Lenin- 
grad official, “the average city deputy knows 
very little about the budget. He has neither the 
time nor the expertise to understand the docu- 
ment in its entirety. But he will be able to un- 
derstand the budget’s basic provisions.” 

What role does the Party perform durin; 
budgetary formulation? The Party (whos: 
members comprise about five per cent of thz 
Soviet population) establishes basic priorities 
and guidelines for officials in the Ministry of 
Finance, and then, apparently, leaves the buc- 
getary process in state hands except for eme:- 
gencies (a sudden revision of economic prior.- 
ties or a dispute among state agencies cr 
levels). Several officials pointed out that the 
Ministry of Finance is relatively free froin 
Party control and politics, noting that the Min- 
istry developed a tradition of expertise and in- 
dependence under the leadership of A. G. 
Zverev.® Top financial officials are, however, 
Party members; each of the twelve financial of- 
ficials whom I interviewed were Party mera- 


° Arseny G. Zverev was USSR Minister of Finarce 
from 1938 to his retirement in 1960, except for a brie? 
ten-month period in 1948, when Alexei Kosygin held 
the post. Zverev’s 22-year tenure as head of the USSR 
Ministry of Finance was an extraordinary achievement. 
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bers, although none of them had worked in the 
Party apparatus for the last ten years. The 
Party also exerts its controls on the municipal 
level in a number of ways. First, the top offi- 
cials in the city Party organization (the first 
secretary and other Party secretaries) are mem- 
bers of the municipal executive committee; 
they represent the Party during budget discus- 
sions. Second, every key member of the munic- 
_ ipal executive committee is a Party member. 
` The heads and top staff of most municipal ad- 
ministrations are also Party members.!° Third, 
the city Party organization has its own financial 
and budget specialist who can give advice and 
_ information to municipal officials. Fourth, the 
city Party helps to train municipal deputies, to 
explain the basic features of the budget to 
them, and to show them how to communicate 
this information to their constitutents. Finally, 
the Party functions as a supercoordinator, a 
municipal arbiter, and provides a constant 
check upon the work of state organs. These 
Party controls may not be as obvious during 
the budgetary process as they are during the 
formulation and implementation of other poli- 
cies within the municipality, but they are avail- 
‘able to the Party should it choose to exercise 
them. 


The Planning Process 


The budget is actually one part of the annual 
city plan, which effectively controls the activi- 
ties of all individuals, enterprises and organiza- 
tions under municipal jurisdiction, Everything, 
„everybody, has his plan—an officially deter- 
‘mined set of productivity expectations. The city 
plan is a mosaic of many smaller plans, stuck 
‘together in the hope of providing maximum 
productivity and efficiency. The process of 
making and approving a city’s annual plan 
follows the same basic pattern as does budget 
formulation. Gorplan, the municipal arm of the 
‘republic State Planning Committee, is the mu- 
nicipal equivalent of gorfo. Republic state and 
Party organs exercise strong control over the 
work of gorplan. For example, in the city of 
Baku, “the annual city plan is based upon con- 
trol figures worked out by various Azerbaid- 
zhan republic ministries, together with Azerbaid- 
zhan Gosplan (the Azerbaidzhan republic 
State Planning Comittee), and affirmed by the 
Central Committee of the Azerbaidzhan Com- 
munist Party and the Council of Ministers of 


% When Mikhail Vasilevich Posokhin became head 
of Moscow's Administration of Architecture and Town 
Planning in 1961, he simultaneously joined the Party. 
All Moscow administration heads are Party members. 
In small cities, non-Party members head the less im- 
portant municipal departments. 
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the Azerbaidzhan republic.” The Baku city 
plan is worked out, “based on these republic di- 
rectives and the needs of the Baku city So- 
viet.”"11 Thus Baku, a major Soviet city, has 
little control over its own annual plan, and the 
Baku city Soviet must work within a framework 
which is established by republic Party and state 
organs and which is then communicated to the 
municipality through gorplan. 

Once it has received its instructions from 
above, gorplan consults with the executive 
committee and then sends the control figures 
for the new plan to all municipal administra- 
tions. The latter submit draft plans to gorplan 
in late spring. Gorplan then produces a consoli- 
dated municipal draft plan, confers with the ex- 
ecutive committee, making some additional 
changes, and then sends the municipal draft to 
Gosplan in June. Republic authorities make ex- 
tensive changes, usually revising productivity 
targets upward, reducing operating expenses, 
and restructuring municipal priorities to con- 
form to last minute Party instructions. The 
draft plan now returns to the municipality, and 
the executive committee and the municipal ad- 
ministrations examine the revised draft, hoping 
to restore some of the fat which republic au- 
thorities have trimmed off. The municipality 
lobbies with its republic superiors for additional 
concessions, such as a greater allotment for 
housing, and a reduction in municipal produc- 
tivity targets. In November, copies of the final 
plan are circulated to top municipal officials 
prior to the December session of the city So- 
viet, at which the plan and budget are formally 
ratified, with little discussion and no reserva- 
tions, 

While planning and budget formulation are 
closely intertwined and both processes follow 
similar patterns, the Party is comparatively 
more active during the planning process. There 
is more bargaining and conflict among munici- 
pal and republic organs, and municipal organs 
now have a moderate amount of autonomy in 
certain areas of the planning process. One Len- 
ingrad official observed, “The budget is a tech- 
nical document, and the Party, for the most 
part, leaves the budget to the financial experts. 
The plan is another matter. It represents the 
Party’s allocation of priorities during the com- 
ing year, and is more of a political document, 
requiring greater Party control.” The head of 
gorplan, for example, is often a former full-time 


u«“Zadachi i rabota bakinskoy gorodskoy planovoy 
komissii” [Tasks and Work of the Baku City Planning 
Commission], Baku, 1965, p. 1. This seventeen-page 
document was specially prepared for me by the Baku 
planning commission. 
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Party official. Planning specialists sitting on the ` 


municipal executive committee usually have had 
extensive Party experience.!? Party organs di- 
rectly intervene during the planning process to 
provide information, stimulation, and coordin- 
‘ation. The Party has its own planning specialists 
—experts in trade, construction, light and heavy 
industry, transportation, and the municipal 
economy. These Party specialists frequently 
step in during the municipal planning process, 
giving the Party viewpoint on a particular mat- 
ter, and offering guidelines and other advice to 
municipal officials? The Party also plays an 
important role in the solution of conflicts which 
arise during the planning process. “The munici- 
pal executive committee is not always in a posi- 
tion to resolve these conflicts, and sometimes the 
Party bureau steps in to settle disputes,” said a 
Tashkent city official. “For example, both the 
city and republic Party organizations had to 
intervene to resolve a recent jurisdictional dis- 
pute between two Tashkent administrations. The 
executive committee had been unable to settle 
the conflict, and the dispute had been hamper- 
ing the planning process.” 

‘What is meant by “municipal autonomy” in 
the planning process? It is hard to conceive of 
“autonomy” when basic planning decisions are 
made by nonelected officials from a higher ter- 
ritorial administrative level. In the Soviet con- 
text, however, it is apparent that municipal or- 
gans have acquired a moderate amount of au- 
tonomy (perhaps “initiative” is more appropri- 
ate) in certain areas of the planning process, 
probably due to a number of historical and de- 
velopmental factors. The death of Stalin, the 
decentralizing administrative reforms in 1957, 
rapid urbanization, consumer-oriented policies, 
an iricrease in the technical and educational 
qualifications of lower level officials—all these 
factors in varying degrees, have contributed to 
some democratization of the municipal deci- 
sion-making process. How is this shown during 


the highly centralized municipal planning pro-. 


cess? First, “the city Party organization has be- 
come more independent in its relationships with 
higher Party organizations, and is less inclined 
simply to carry out orders from above.”** Sec- 
ond, municipal officials have acquired some 


* This observation is based upon an analysis of the 
career patterns of members of Soviet municipal execu- 
tive committees, 1957-1971, and from personal inter- 
views. 

One municipal official observed that “Certain city 
Party officials are apparently born with a telephone 
permanently attached to their body. They are always 
calling, always checking, always complaining.” 

“From an interview with the first secretary of a 
city Party organization. 
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competence in planning, and higher authorities 
are. willing to entrust them with more responsi- 
bilities. Third, the scale of municipal govern- 
ment has greatly increased in the past decade, 
and higher authorities are forced to delegate an 
increasing number of tasks to municipal admin- 
istrators. The head of one municipal adminis- 
tration noted that he had served for more than 
twenty years in the administration, “but only in 
the last few years, when the volume of our 
work increased radically, did our administra- 
tion begin to perform meaningful tasks within 
the planning process. Now our preliminary fig- 
ures are not treated so rudely by our superiors, 
they consult us more often, and they have 
stopped imposing arbitrary production quotas 
upon us.” To a Western reader, such examples do 
not add up to democratization, municipal auton- 
omy, or greater initiative, although in the Soviet 
setting these changes are fairly significant. 


Housing Construction and Allocation 
Staffing 


The average Soviet citizen is allocated 97 
square feet of housing space. In large cities this 
figure may drop to 60-75 square feet of hous- 
ing. The prospect of new and better housing, 
therefore, is a major preoccupation of most ur- 
ban dwellers, and probably constitutes the most 
important municipal decision affecting their 
daily lives. Supply and maintenance of housing 
is becoming a major (though by no means ex- 
clusive) concern of Soviet municipalities. Cities 
have gained considerable responsibilities in this 
area in the past decade. Larger cities have be- 
gun to take over the allocation and administra- 
tion of housing from factories and ministries 
which had in the past monopolized these func- 
tions and had not been subject to municipal ju- 
risdiction. Municipal housing construction or- 
ganizations have been established in the three 
largest Soviet cities, Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Kiev, and housing design has become more de- 
centralized and responsive to the needs of par- 
ticular urban environments. Even so, munici- 
palities today have only partial control over ur- 
ban housing, Higher level state and economic 
organizations. are reluctant to relinquish control 
over this scarce commodity which is used as an 
inducement for attracting and keeping workers. 
Thus even in 1965, the city of Moscow still ad- 
ministered only two-thirds of the housing lo- 
cated on its territory; the rest was in the hands 
of some 300 organizations and enterprises not 
under the Moscow government’s jurisdiction. 
Four years later, in 1969, a Moscow housing 
official said that the city was administering 75 
per cent of the housing located on its territory, 
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“in keeping with a continuing national trend to- 
' ward giving Soviet municipalities full control 
over housing.” 

Housing policy is formulated at the national 
level by the Party and communicated to repub- 
lic and municipal Party and state officials in a 
fashion resembling budget formulation and 
planning.* Annual housing construction fig- 
ures, allocation priorities and funds for housing 
maintenance and repair are included in the ci- 
ty’s plan. A large number of municipal admin- 
istrations are involved in various aspects of 
housing construction, design, allocation and ad- 
ministration, and many of the key members of 
the city Party bureau and the executive com- 
mittee have had extensive experience in the 
field of housing.** Figure 4 shows how the vari- 
ous municipal administrations and the execu- 
tive committee divide responsibilities for hous- 
ing in Moscow. The Main Administration of 
Construction (Glavmosstroy) builds 85 per 
cent of Moscow’s housing, has 250,000 em- 
ployees and an annual payroll of $300 million. 
Glavmosstroy is responsible to the municipal 
executive committee and to Gosstroy, the State 
Construction Committee. The head of Glav- 
mosstroy always is a member of the executive 
committee.17 Glavmosstroy meets with the ex- 
ecutive committee early in the year to discuss 
details of Glavmosstroy’s forthcoming yearly 
plan and to coordinate housing construction 
with other phases of the housing “process.” For 
example, the Main Administration of Town 
Planning and Architecture (Glavapu) designs 
the apartments and buildings which Glavmos- 
stroy builds. These two administrations meet 
together to coordinate housing construction 
and design. Because the Main Administration 
of Construction Materials provides building 


1 Current Soviet housing policy is based upon the 
July, 1957, resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, “On the Development of Housing 
Construction in the USSR.” This resolution established 
a number of important housing principles, such as 
“massive industrialization of housing construction” 
and “greater control over housing by municipal execu- 
tive committees.” 

“The last three mayors of Moscow had long ca- 
reers in housing construction and administration. N. I. 
Bobrovnikov, who was mayor from 1956-1961, spent 
most of his career as a Moscow housing expert; N. A. 
Dygai (1961-63) was USSR Minister of Construction 
prior to his appointment as mayor; V. F. Promyslov, 
the current Moscow mayor, was Minister of Construc- 
tion for the Russian Republic. 

"y, F. Promyslov, the first head of Glavmosstroy, 
later became mayor of Moscow; A. A. Etmekdzhiyan, 
a deputy head of Glavmosstroy, became a top USSR 
State Construction Committee (Gosstroy) official; 
N. Pashchenko, Promyslov’s successor as head of 
Glavmosstroy, now holds a high Russian Republic 
state post. 
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supplies to Glavmosstroy, the executive com- 
mittee tries to ensure that this administration’s 
production schedule fits in with Glavmosstroy’s 
construction schedule. Glavmosstroy cannot get 
paid by the state until another administration, 
the Main Administration of Capital Construc- 
tion, has inspected the completed building and 
given its approval. At this point disputes often 
arise, and the executive committee may have to 
intervene. Once the building is legally com- 
pleted, the Administration for the Allocation of 
Housing takes charge of the distribution of this 
new housing and the Main Administration of 
Housing assumes the responsibility for the op- 
eration of and repairs to Moscow’s housing.18 
Municipalities are faced with endless prob- 
lems and crises during this housing cycle. Con- 
struction targets are almost never filled because 
of delays in getting materials, low worker pro- 
ductivity, construction mistakes and overly am- 
bitious construction targets. There is always a 
chronic shortage of housing. The municipal 
waiting lists for new housing space are so long 
that citizens may have to wait several years to 
get new or better housing. It is almost as diffi- 
cult to get housing repaired. The Main Admin- 
istration of Housing just cannot meet an ever- 
increasing demand for urgent repairs to new 
and old housing, despite the creation of hun- 
dreds of decentralized housing repair units. 
Desperate tenants resort to black market re- 
pairs, paying a “bonus” out of their own pock- 
ets to “repair entrepreneurs,” who make illegal 
repairs on state time, using state materials. The 
Soviet press continually condemns these prac- 
tices, berates municipal officials for failing to 
improve housing and exhorts construction 
workers to improve the speed and quality of 
their work. Conscious of the impact which 
housing has on the average urban dweller, the 
Party encourages public criticism of housing in- 
adequacies, thereby hoping to improve the per- 
formance of individuals and officials involved 


* State housing is allocated on a space per capita 
basis, with 97 square feet representing the “norm.” 
Certain individuals and organizations have priority 
over others in the allocation of space. Writers and 
other professionals frequently can obtain an extra 
room; military organizations get preference over civil- 
ian organizations, These and other priorities are usually 
regulated by statute. See “Ob utverzhdenii polozheniya, 
ʻO poryadke raspredeleniya zhiloy ploshchadi v 
Moskve ” [On Affirming the Statute, “On How 
Housing Space Will Be Distributed in Moscow”), 
Decision of the Moscow city executive committee, 
May 4, 1965, Byulleten ispolnitelnovo komiteta 
moskovskovo gorodskovo Soveta deputatov trudyash- 
chikhsya (Bulletin of the Executive Committee of the 
Moscow City Soviet), 10, (1965), 22-27. This munici- 
pal statute is a duplicate of the republic housing 
statute. 
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in the housing cycle and to provide an outlet 
for citizen discontent with poor housing. Dur- 
ing municipal election campaigns, prospective 
candidates are most frequently questioned 
about housing matters. I attended several mu- 
nicipal “campaign speeches” in Moscow and in 
Leningrad, and housing always was the main 
topic of discussion. 

The city Party organization devotes a great 
deal of its energies to municipal housing prob- 
lems, particularly in cities which have their 
own housing construction organizations. One 
_ city Party secretary always is a housing special- 
ist, and two or three Party departments (usu- 
ally in construction, industry, and the munici- 
pal economy) concentrate on housing prob- 
lems. According to one city Party secretary, 
“More than half the decisions made by the 
Party bureau (the most important city Party 
organ) have to do with housing, The Party bu- 
reau establishes municipal housing policy, in 
cooperation with the municipal executive com- 
mittee.” Since the key members of the execu- 
tive committee (the Party secretaries, the 
mayor) sit on the Party bureau, it is clearly the 
Party bureau which makes any decisions affect- 
ing housing policy in the municipality.1° Be- 
sides its responsibility for policy formulation, 
the city Party organization provides political, 
organizational and technical guidance to mu- 
nicipal housing administrations. By means of 
campaigns in the media, and through its con- 
trol over the trade unions and youth organiza- 
tions, the Party constantly tries to improve the 
pace and quality of municipal housing con- 
struction. The city Party committee organizes 
all Party members within a given city organiza- 
tion into Party groups which are to meet regu- 


*For example, two weeks after the Party Central 
Committee passed its July, 1957, resolution “On the 
Development of Housing Construction in the USSR,” 
the Moscow city Party bureau met to implement this 
resolution in Moscow. The bureau “affirmed the July 
resolution” and promised “to emphasize these policies 
in Moscow.” It “approved the present work of the 
city Soviet’s Main Administration of Construction” and 
instructed its members “to show municipal organiza- 
tions how to carry out the July resolution.” See 
Nekotorye voprosy organizatsionno-partiinoy raboty v 
sovremennykh usloviyakh [Several Questions of Or- 
ganizational-Party Work in the Present Time] (Moscow: 
Higher Party School and Academy of Social Sciences 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 1961); and 
A. A. Levsky, “Deyatelnost moskovskoy organizatsii 
KPSS po vypolneniyu reshenii XX syezda partii v 
oblasti uluchsheniya zhilishchnykh uslovii trudya- 
shchikhsya” [The Work of the Moscow Party Organi- 
zation in Fulfilling the Decisions of the 20th Party 
Congress Concerning the Improvement of Housing for 
Workers], dissertation for candidate degree in history, 
Moscow, AON pri TsK KPSS, kafedra of Party his- 
tory, 1961, 
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larly to receive and to discuss Party instruc- 
tions. Municipal housing officials may find 
themselves asking Party housing specialists for 
technical assistance, advice about policy imple- 
mentation, and help in coordinating their work 
with other municipal agencies. At the lower 
levels, the Party explains housing policies to 
citizens and hears their complaints, either 
through specially trained Party activists in local 
housing administrations, at work, or in public 
organizations; or through municipal deputies, 
who are trained and supervised by the city 
Party organization. From top to bottom, there- 
fore, from mayor to ordinary citizen, the Party 
is involved in the municipal housing cycle, 
making housing policy and then presiding over 
its implementation. 


Staffing 


In the USSR, the Communist Party tradi- 
tionally is responsible for “the selection and ap- 
pointment of leading personnel, their education 
in the spirit of communist ideas, honesty and 
truthfulness, and a high sense of responsibility 
to the Party and to the people for the work en- 
trusted to them.” The Party ensures “the ap- 
pointment of the best leaders in the most re- 
sponsible areas of the state apparatus.”?° On 
the municipal level, all top posts, Party or non- 
Party, are staffed by the Communist Party with 
Party members. If a municipal post is impor- 
tant, it is usually held by a Party member, who, 
of course, has been appointed by the Party. 
Within each municipality there are three levels 
of staffing jurisdiction (nomenklatura). Top 
non-Party posts are staffed by the city Party or- 
ganization on the recommendation of higher 
Party and state authorities. Middle range non- 
Party. posts normally are staffed solely by the 
city Party organization. Lower level non-Party 
posts are filled by municipal non-Party bodies. 

Top municipal non-Party posts—such as the 
mayor, deputy chairmen of the executive com- 
mittee, heads of municipal administrations, and 
the head of the city trade unions—are staffed 
by the city Party organization on the recom- 
mendation of higher Party and state bodies. 
What does this mean in actual practice? Does 
the city Party organization have any initiative 
here, or does it merely serve as a rubber stamp 
for staffing decisions made on a higher level? 
These questions are difficult to answer, because 
Soviet authorities do not publish many details 

2 The Statutes of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, 1961. 

= This section does not discuss the staffing of top 


city Party posts (Party secretaries, members of the 
Party bureau, Party department heads). These posts 


_ are normally staffed by higher Party organizations. 
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about staffing procedures, particularly when 
Party organizations are directly involved. It ap- 
pears that city Party staffing initiative varies in 
intensity and scope, depending upon the type of 
post, the size of the city and the personalities of 
those involved. According to the first Party sec- 
retary of a small city of 150,000 inhabitants, 
“most top non-Party posts are generally staffed 
from above. The city Party organization may 
recommend names, but the actual staffing is 
done from above.” Party officials in large cities 
said that the city Party organization has more 
initiative than that in staffing top non-Party 
posts, particularly in the appointment of deputy 
chairmen of the executive committee. In large 
cities, the city Party organization probably par- 
ticipates more closely in the appointment of 
heads of municipal administrations. In Mos- 
cow, “the head of the Main Administration is 
nominated by the republic State Construction 
Committee after consultation with the city 
Party organization,”?? while several Leningrad 
administration heads referred to greater city 
Party and state control over the appointment of 
heads of Leningrad administrations. Yet these 
are relatively minor changes, and, on balance, 
they do not indicate major gains in staffing au- 
tonomy. The city Party organization still con- 
tinues to be dominated by higher authorities in 
the staffing of top municipal non-Party posts. 

Middle range non-Party posts are staffed ex- 
clusively by the city Party organization. What 
kinds of posts are these, and do they present 
distinctive staffing patterns? The range of posts 
is wide, comprising factory directors, heads of 
research institutes, key media personnel, the 
chairmen and deputy chairmen of city district 
executive committees and leading cadres in the 
municipal executive committee and its adminis- 
trations. Following are examples of middle 
range staffing in Leningrad and Riga: 


In the past two years the Leningrad Party com- 
mittee has placed a large number of Party workers 
in Soviet trade union work. .. . Two former city 
Party department heads are now chairmen of city 
district Soviets. The former first secretary of the 
Lenin city district, Yu. M. Solomonov, is now 
deputy chairman of the Leningrad city Soviet. 

The Riga city Party committee transferred 42 
people in its nomenklatura to other posts. Com- 
rade Bobrov, secretary of the Kirov city district 
Party committee, was demoted and made director 
of a tobacco factory; . . . the head of the in- 
dustrial-transport department of a city district 
Party committee was demoted to the post of deputy 
director for cadres in a factory; the first secretary 
of the Moscow city district Komsomol (Party 


“From an interview with a Glaymosstroy official. 
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youth) organization was transferred to an eco- 
nomic post.” 


Of 660 posts staffed by the Riga Party organi- 
zation in 1966, 253 (38.3 per cent) were 
“workers in Party and Soviet organs”; 107 
(16.2 per cent) were “economic officials” (fac- 
tory directors and top staff); 300 (45.4 per 
cent) were divided among “ideological organi- 
zations,” “educational organizations,” “admin- 
istrative and trade-financial organs,” and 
“workers in construction and the municipal 
economy.” The most distinctive staffing pat- 
tern on this level, according to municipal offi- 
cials, is a noticeable increase in the quality of 
these appointments and a greater willingness on 
the part of city Party officials to consult with 
relevant non-Party organs before staffing posts 
which require specialized skills. 

The Party staffs the top and middle range 
municipal posts, but non-Party agencies fill < 
large number of lower-level posts. A Westerr 
study estimates that 80-85 per cent of Soviei 
non-Party posts “are completely within the pur- 
view of the employing agency, subject to com- 
pliance with existing classification schedules, ta- 
bles of organization and service regulations.”* 
Barghoorn notes that the Ministry of Financr 
“determines the wage fund of ministries, stat: 
committees and enterprises” and thus is a kev 
participant in the staffing process, since it mus 
approve increases or decreases in the wag: 
funds of state organs. The State Staffing Com- 
mission (Gosudarstvennaya shtabnaya komis- 
siya) is instrumental in setting up salary sched- 
ules, job descriptions and tables of organiza- 
tion; the state Committee on Labor and Wage: 
“works out uniform salary scales” and “legisla - 
tion on salaries and wages.”?° Municipal execu - 


See N. N. Popov, “Podbor, rasstanovka i voss - 
taniye kadrov” [The Selection, Placement and Trai: - 
ing of Cadres], Voprosy partiinoyo stroitelstva [Que - 
tions of Party Construction], (Leningrad: Lenizdc , 
1962), p. 339; and Yu. Ruben, “Rabota s kadrami- - 
produmannuyu sistemu” [Working with Cadres— 
Well Thought Out System], Kommunist, 1 (1966 , 
36-37. 

*Yu. Ruben, “Rabota s kadrami—produmannu u 
sistemu,” p. 36. Riga’s nomenklatura is comparative y 
smaller than some other municipal staffing lists (7 
1958, for example, Moscow had a nomenklatura +». 
17,000). The Riga posts are probably those pos:s 
staffed by the central city Party organization aic 
exclude a large number of lesser posts staffed by ciy 
district Party organizations, 

Z Staffing Procedures and Problems in the Soviz: 
Union (Washington, D.C.: US Government Printi::s, 
Office, 1963), p. 17. i 

Frederick C. Barghoorn, Politics in the USLI: 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1966), pp. 
290-291, See also Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Rul2c 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, revised edi- 
tion, 1963), pp. 414-417. 
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tive committees have their own nomenklatura, 
and can appoint “cadres of the city Soviet.’?7 
The municipal organizational-instruction de- 
partment, which trains and organizes municipal 
deputies, is called upon by the executive com- 
mittee during the staffing of its nomenklatura, 
to assess the performance and capabilities of 
prospective appointees. According to several 
municipal officials, the executive committee’s 


` nomenklatura is growing in size and in impor- 


tance, in keeping with the expanding govern- 
mental-administrative responsibilities of Soviet 


_ municipalities, Municipal branch administra- 


tions now have larger staffs to be appointed, and 
their vertical superiors are becoming less in- 
clined to interfere in municipal staffing proce- 
dure. 

Is there a trend toward reduction in Party 
dominance over the staffing of municipal non- 
Party posts? With Soviet municipalities now 
performing expanded, more complex govern- 


' mental-administrative tasks, and with a contin- 


ually growing urban population, the absolute 


‘number of non-Party posts within municipali- 


ties has risen and the Party just cannot handle 
the staffing of all these posts. The criteria for 
staffing are also shifting in favor of merit prin- 
Po Political reliability may be becoming less 
of an issue, with technical-rational expertise be- 


‘coming the pertinent factor. “Getting the job 
done” now demands highly specialized knowl- 


edge of construction and engineering techniques, 


‘as well as traditional political-organizational 


skills. Can the Party become specialized 
enough to be able to use technical-rational 


„criteria effectively in staffing, or will it have to 


delegate its authority to those non-Party bodies 
which have this competence? Several points 
speak out against a decline in the Party’s domi- 
nance over the staffing of municipal non-Party 
posts. First, the Party is itself changing and is 
acquiring more specialists who are rationally- 
technically oriented. Thus it may not have to 
rely upon non-Party bodies to supply this sort 
of expertise. Second, the Party fully controls 
the instruments for punishing and firing offi- 
cials whom it deems to be incompetent. Even if 
the Party cannot appoint everybody, it keeps a 


“L, Karapetyan and V. Razin, Sovety obshchena- 
rodnovo gosudarstva {The Soviets of the State of All 
the People] (Moscow: Politicheskava literatura, 1964), 
pp. 103-104. Fainsod observed that in Smolensk a large 
number of appointments were made by the Soviet, 
which had its own nomenklatura for “junior appoint- 
ments” and “technical specialists.” “Leading workers,” 
on the other hand, were appointed by the Party 
(Smolensk Under Soviet Rule, p. 100). 
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close check on everybody’s performance. 
Third, the Party will always appoint the top 
municipal officials—the political leaders—and 
thus is in a position always to influence other 
appointments. Finally, even if non-Party bodies 
appoint someone to a municipal post, why 
should this automatically produce a decline in 
the Party’s role in the municipality? The pros- 
pective appointee almost certainly is a Party 
member, proposed by the leading officials (who 
are, of course, Party members) in a non-Party 
body. Actually the real issue confronting mu- 
nicipal governments may not even be Party 
dominance. For many municipal officials the 
real issue is too much higher level interference, 
from both state and Party bodies. Even the city 
Party organization is not permitted to staff its 
own top posts. But it is unlikely that these ver- 
tical controls will be lifted in the near future. 


Soyiet Municipal Government, 
` Present and Future 

The foregoing analysis of the Soviet munici- 
pal decision-making process in budget formula- 
tion, planning, housing and staffing has empha- 
sized three basic features. First, the Communist 
Party stands squarely in the center of this pro- 
cess, making all the basic policies, appointing 
key municipal officials to implement these poli- 
cies, and serving as the “boss” of the munici- 
pality. Second, higher level authorities deci- 
sively and consistently interfere in the munici- 
pal decision-making process. The budget and 
plan are handed down from above. The munici- 
pality is, in effect, told what to produce and 
how its resources are to be distributed. The ci- 
ty’s top leaders, state and Party, are imposed 
from above and can be removed at the pleasure 
of higher authorities. Compared with Western 
municipalities, Soviet cities are so dominated 
by higher level authorities that one wonders if 
it is even appropriate to speak of a Soviet mu- 
nicipal decision-making process, since decisions 
allocating municipal priorities have already 
been made elsewhere, in higher state and Party 
bodies. Yet, ironically, the third feature of So- 
viet municipal decision making is a slight trend 
toward greater initiative and autonomy for So- 
viet municipalities in their self-government. 
This is evident in housing, in which some mu- 
nicipalities have expanded their rights, and in 
planning and staffing, where cities are making 
some gains. Admittedly these gains are small, 
and they occur mainly in the larger Soviet cit- 
ies, but when one remembers that the Stalinist 
days of hyper-centralization still existed less 
than a generation ago, then these gains in mu- 
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nicipal autonomy, small as they may seem to 
Western readers, are significant.?8 

In the future, decision making in Soviet cities 
will be influenced by three already noticeable 
tendencies. First, the nature and quality of 
Party control is changing. The educational 
qualifications and professional expertise of ur- 
ban Party members are rapidly rising and will 
continue to do so. An analysis of the career 
patterns and educational backgrounds of 59 
municipal Party officials holding an urban post 
between 1958-1966 shows that 91.5 per cent 
had a higher specialized education and only 5 
per cent had a Party political education.?® 
These findings seem to confirm that municipal 
Party officials can be simultaneously red and 
expert and can possess what Fischer calls “dual 
leadership skills,” which combine political and 
technical training.6° Thus the Party, by becom- 
ing more specialized and rational-technically 
oriented, would be able to communicate more 
effectively with municipal administrators and to 
control them. Second, municipal administrators 
are becoming more professionalized. Despite a 
widespread campaign between 1959-1964 to 
deprofessionalize administration at the lower 
levels, the number and quality of full-time mu- 
nicipal administrators actually increased sub- 
stantially, the average tenure in office rose by 
20 per cent in this period.?1 Crossover between 
Party and non-Party posts has decreased, and 
officials are becoming now more committed to 
long term careers which require extra special- 
ization and early career orientations. These pat- 
terns of increased specialization, reduced cross- 
over from Party posts and longer tenure in ur- 


*To clarify the expanding rights and responsibilities 
of Soviet municipalities, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party recently passed a major resolution 
which, “strengthened the material and financial base 
of city governments” by increasing the sources of 
municipal revenues. The resolution called for a major 
increase in municipal autonomy, “so that cities can 
deal effectively with current problems.” So far, how- 
ever, it appears that the resolution has not led to 
any significant restructuring of municipal rights and 
duties. See, “O merakh po dalneyshemu uluchsheniyu 
raboty rayonnykh i gorodskikh Sovetov deputatov 
trudyashchikhsya” [On Measures for the Further Im- 
provement of the Work of the District and City So- 
viets], Pravda, March 14, 1971 (Translated in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, XXII, April, 13, 1971, 
1-5). 

=» See Frolic, “Some Soviet Elite Comparisons,” Can- 
adian Slavonic Papers, 12 (December, 1970). 

™ George Fischer, The Soviet System and Modern 
Society (New York: Atherton, 1968), p. 14. 

“From a sample of 44 heads of municipal admin- 
istrations, departments, commissions, and organiza- 
tions. 
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ban administrative posts? are more pro- 
nounced in large cities—the most advanced So- 
viet sector and the model for future develop- 
ment. Finally, more attention is now being paid 
to the views and complaints of citizens in So- 
viet cities, Ad hoc citizen groups have man- 
aged, on occasion, to stop the razing of an his- 
toric church by impatient road builders; to pub- 
licize the problems of industrial pollution in a 
number of cities; to get transportation facilities 
expanded and improved in new urban residen- 
tial areas, But the Party does not like to see the 
growth of such groups even if they are only 
ad hoc groups. Instead, citizens are still encour- 
aged to present their grievances in institutional- 
ized meetings with local deputies, by writing 
letters to Pravda and Izvestia, and through rit- 
ual citizen participation in thousands of Party- 
controlled public organizations, from apart- 
ment house committees to volunteer tree-plant- 
ing brigades. 

The study of Soviet municipal decision mak- 
ing can produce a fresh perspective on the way 
in which the Soviet political system functions. 
Since we rarely get any details about how deci- 
sions are made at the national level in the 
USSR, we must generalize from what occurs at 
the local level when we are fortunate enough 
to gain this information. Even partial informa- 
tion is welcomed, and it is tempting to makc 
massive generalizations about the nature of So- 
viet politics when fresh data about aspects of 
Soviet life and politics are uncovered. I have 
tried to avoid such generalizations, but thc 
reader is free to draw his own conclusion: 
about how municipal decision making corre- 
lates with Soviet national decision making. Cer- 
tainly it is likely that the same tendencies wil 
occur in the USSR at both the local and thr 
national levels especially in view of the hie- 
rarchial and totalist nature of the Soviet politi 
cal system, The tendencies which I have no 
ticed developing on the municipal level hav: 
been seen emerging on the provincial, republic 
and national levels by other scholars. Neverthe - 
less, one ought to be cautious in makini; 
broader generalizations, at least until we hav: 
more data for a longer time period. 


=In Moscow and Leningrad between 1956-196:. 
the average tenure in office of heads of municipc! 
administrations was approximately six years—twice z; 
long as the average tenure of city Party committe: 
members in both cities during that period. The cor - 
parison is not ideal, since city Party committee mer - 
bers perform other full-time jobs as well as holdin: 
city Party committee membership, but despite th's 
reservation, municipal administrators clearly serve fcr 
much longer terms than most city Party officials. 
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Can we identify and compare distinctive So- 
viet and North American urban decision-mak- 
ing models? I think we can, eventually, al- 
though the comparisons will take time to de- 
_ velop, and again I want to introduce a note of 
caution. Because we lack data, it would be best 
to focus upon particular aspects of decision 
making, rather than upon the entire’ process. 
Municipal issue areas, such as housing and 
transportation, can be researched using Soviet 
materials, and we can produce urban elite com- 
parisons from Soviet biographical data. West- 
ern scholars may find it necessary, however, to 
redefine “politics” and “decision making” in or- 
der to pursue these comparisons. Our notion of 
“conflict” poses problems for Soviet scholars 
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and officials. One Soviet political scientist re- 
marked to me recently, “You Westerners are 
obsessed with conflict and consequently you 
seem to have trouble in understanding our sys- 
tem. You insist that conflict exists, is good, and 
has to be resolved publicly. In our system, how- 
ever, because of our class viewpoint and the ex- 
istence of the Communist Party, our bases for 
disagreement are not the same, and we resolve 
our disagreements in a different manner.” One 
can only hope that as more Soviet data about 
decision making are made available to Western 
scholars, and as we then improve our compara- 
tive methodology and conceptualization, we 
may be able to affirm or refute the validity of 
his remarks about Soviet decision making. 
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I. Introduction 


This paper! analyzes the influence of interest 
groups in the formation of British policy 
toward successive European unity develop- 
ments in the years from 1956 to 1967. Con- 
siderable attention has been given elsewhere to 
the subject of Britain and Europe, particularly 
through detailed accounts of the various nego- 
tiations and the development of official views,? 
but this study seeks to analyze the effect of 
the major interest groups upon the development 
of British policy toward Europe in order to test 
specific hypotheses regarding the relationship 
between interest groups and the process of 
political integration.® 


*The study is based on data drawn from pressure 
group materials and official publications, and from 
sixty elite interviews with civil servants, former cabi- 
net ministers. party leaders, and officials of the major 
pressure groups. The major part of the interviewing 
was conducted in London during the spring of 1967. 
Subsequent work took place in Oxford and London 
during 1969-70, For support, I wish to express m 
appreciation to Harvard University for a Knox Travel- 
ing Fellowship, to the Social Science Research Council 
for a postdoctoral Research Training Fellowship, and 
a the University of California for a Faculty Research 

rant, 

This is a revised version of a paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Los Angeles, September 8-12, 1970. For 
their comments and criticisms on the original and 
later drafts, I wish to thank Kenneth I, Hanf, Alex- 
ander J. Groth, Donald Rothchild, Richard L. Merritt, 
Nelson W. Polsby, and Nancy I. Lieber. For a more 
comprehensive treatment of the data on which the 
analysis is based, see Robert J. Lieber, British Politics 
and European Unity: Parties, Elites and Pressure 
Groups (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1970). 

*See, for example, Miriam Camps, Britain and the 
European Community, 1955~63 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1964), and her subsequent work, 
European Unification in the Sixties: From the Veto 
to the Crisis (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966); Nora 
Beloff, The General Says No: Britains Exclusion From 
Europe (Baltimore: Penguin, 1963); Uwe Kitzinger, 
The Second Try: Labour and the EEC (Oxford: Perga- 
mon Press, 1968); Pierre Uri, From Commonwealth 
to Common Market (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: 
Penguin, 1968). 

3 This effort also differs from previous British pres- 
sure group case studies in that it examines neither an 
important piece of legislation nor the administration 
of an existing program, but rather the formulation 
of a policy, and one which is concerned with foreign 
rather than domestic matters. Cf. James B. Christoph, 
Capital Punishment and British Politics: The British 
Movement to Abolish the Death Penalty, 1945-57 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962); H. H. 


Two important bodies of writing and the- 
orizing can be brought to bear in analyzing the 
relationship between group behavior and po- 
litical integration. One of these is the group 
politics approach, which is set out in a coherent 
body of interest group theorizing based on 
British and American politics.* The hypothesis 
that may be inferred from this approach will 
here be termed the group politics hypothesis. 
The second major approach is that of func- 
tionalism; it figures predominantly in much of 
the recent work on political integration. In this 
paper the functionalist approach is extended 
beyond the area to which it has hitherto been 
applied, and this extension gives rise to an 
alternative functionalist hypothesis. The fol- 
lowing sections will set out the context of the 
two hypotheses, test them against the empirical 
evidence derived from the British experience, 
and then offer some conclusions regarding the 
theoretical implications of these results. 


II. Collectivist Politics in Britain 

and the Group Politics Hypothesis 
This study is placed in the context of the 
British political process, which Samuel Beer 
has aptly described as one of “collectivist 
politics.” It differentiates two channels through 
which society and government interact, On the 








Wilson, Pressure Group: The Campaign for Commer- 
cial Television in England (New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1961); and Harry 
Eckstein, Pressure Group Politics: The Case of the 
British Medical Association (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). 

*See, for example, Samuel H, Beer, British Politics 
in the Collectivist Age (New York: Knopf, 1965); 
S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire, 2nd ed., rev. (Lon- 
don: Pall Mall Press, 1966); and Eckstein, Pressure 
Group Politics. For the United States, see also Ray- 
mond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, and Lewis A. 
Dexter, American Business and Public Policy: The 
Politics of Foreign Trade (New York: Atherton, 
1963); and Lester W. Milbrath, “Interest Groups and 
Foreign Policy,” in Domestic Sources of Foreign 
Policy, ed. James N. Rosenau (New York: Free Press, 
1967), pp. 231-261. 

* Beer, British Politics in the Collectivist Age, (see 
especially Chapter 12), Collectivist or corporatist poli- 
tics are not confined to Britain: Joseph La Palombara 
describes in Italy, “a vast network of quasi-corporative 
relationships between certain interest groups and the 
administrative agencies.” See La Palombara, “The 
Utility and Limitations of Interest Group Theory in 
Non-American Field Situations,” in Comparative Poli- 
ties, ed. Harry Eckstein and David E. Apter (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1963), p. 427. 
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one hand there is the system of party govern- 
ment. Development of the welfare state and the 
realities of winning power have required that 
the political parties (each influenced by its 
distinctive conception of the common good) 
bid for the votes of consumer groups (blocs of 
voters), who thereby exercise their influence 
through the electoral process. The alternative 
channel linking society and government is that 
of functional representation.® Here, as develop- 
ment of the managed economy has involved 
the government in extending its control over 
the economy, the realities of governing in a 
free society have compelled the government to 
bargain for the active cooperation of the major 
interests involved.” Pressure groups embody 
these interests, and at least one prominent 
political scientist in Britain finds that they have 
become “a far more important channel of 
communication than parties for the trans- 
mission of ideas from the mass of the citizenry 
to their rulers.”® Similarly, Harry Eckstein 
identifies a fading of major class and ideo- 
logical contours and sees the emergence of a 
fundamental consensus on general policy mat- 
ters which relegates conflict to points of detail. 
These trends lessen the intensity and impor- 
tance of party competition and enhance the 
role of pressure groups in the political pro- 
cess.’ 

Several specific bases of group influence 
exist. To begin with, pressure group advice is 
essential in order for government to obtain 
basic information and technical knowledge 
without which economic regulation would be 
impossible, Next acquiescence is a necessity if 
governmental programs are to operate success- 
fully. Finally, the approval of the groups con- 
cerned is required if particular governmental 
policies affecting them are to possess legit- 
imacy.?° This last consideration reflects a basic 
collectivist ethos which is shared by the Labour 
and Conservative Parties. In Labour’s case it 
is expressed in terms of “Socialist Democracy,” 
and for the Conservatives it is embodied in 
traditions of “Tory Democracy.” The collectiv- 
ist theory of representation, which sets both 
parties apart from the nineteenth-century 


As Beer defines it, the notion of functional tepre- 
sentation is one which “finds the community divided 
into various strata, regards each of these strata as 
having a corporate unity, and holds that they ought 
to be represented in government” (p. 71). 

“Beer, p. 321. 

AR. T. McKenzie, “Parties, Pressure Groups and 
the British Political Process,” Political Quarterly, 29 
(January-March, 1958), 10. 

? Eckstein, pp. 18-19. 

Beer, pp. 321-331. 
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political individualism of the Liberals, is an 
intrinsic part of twentieth-century British po- 
litical culture. 

In the present context the term “pressure 
group” is understood to follow the relatively 
straightforward conception of S. E. Finer. It 
designates those organizations which are “oc- 
cupied at any point of time in trying to in- 
fluence the policy of public bodies in their own 
chosen direction; though (unlike political 
patties) never themselves prepared to under- 
take the direct government of the country.” 
More specifically, this paper will concentrate 
on sectional pressure groups, those types of 
organizations whose political task it is to reflect 
the interests of the economic or occupational 
sections they represent. Unlike promotional 
pressure groups, which are organized around 
attitudes and which generally seek to persuade 
people without regard to their sectional affilia- 
tion, the sectional groups do not direct their 
attention to the parties, Parliament, or the 
electorate, which make up the party govern- 
ment sphere. Instead, as a result of govern- 
mental structure, activities, and attitudes, they 
normally concentrate their efforts upon the 
administrative departments of government,?? 
Thus they typically operate through the func- 
tional representation process, Their bargaining 
power ultimately rests upon their performance 
of crucial productive functions in the society, 
and to the extent that government commits 
itself to intervene in the economy, it must ob- 
tain their cooperation. This need can be mini- 
mized in a totalitarian system, but in a country 
with a system of representative government 
there is little choice but to secure a large 
measure of voluntary cooperation from the 
bodies being regulated.1® The actual mech- 
anisms for group operation via functional rep- 
resentation are both formal and informal. They 
include numerous advisory committees on 
which sectional groups are represented, as well 
as close personal contact between representa- 


™ However Finer actually prefers the term “lobby” 
to the term “pressure group.” (See Finer, p. 3). In this 
paper, the terms “pressure group” and “interest group” 
will be employed interchangeably. There is however 
considerable—and occasionally tedious—treatment of 
the definitions elsewhere. See Gabriel Almond and G. 
Bingham Powell Jr., Comparative Politics: A Develop- 
mental Approach (Boston: Little, Brown, 1966), p. 
75; Allen Potter, Organized Groups in British National 
Politics (London: Faber and Faber, 1961); Peter 
Self and Herbert J. Storing, The State and the Farmer 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1963); and 
Wilson, Christoph, and Eckstein. 

“Eckstein, pp. 16-17. 

Beer, p. 321. 
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tives of the interests and their opposite numbers 
in the Civil Service. 

While sectional pressure groups have a 
thoroughly economic basis, they do not func- 
tion exclusively on the basis of a mechanistic 
economic self-interest for the following rea- 
sons: first, they seek to enhance their own 
legitimacy by identifying themselves with some 
conception of broader national interest which 
their actions are designed to advance. Thus the 
Confederation of British Industries (CBI, and 
its precursor, the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, or FBI),1® National Farmers Union 
(NFU), and Trades Union Congress (TUC)— 
which are the three most important groups and 
the ones treated in this paper—all articulate 
their demands above the level of crude ad- 
vantage for businessmen, farmers, and trade 
unionists, respectively, even though their par- 
ticular conceptions of free enterprise, agri- 
cultural prosperity, or working-class advance- 
ment still fall short of a more or Jess universal- 
istic public interest. A second restraint upon 
these bodies is that their role depends on com- 
petence in specialized areas. The sectional 
pressure groups thus focus more upon matters 
of a technical nature than on overall policy. 
A third limitation is that the groups devote 
much of their attention to organizational self- 
maintenance—providing information and ser- 
vices and seeking to hold together a huge and 
heterogeneous membership with divergent in- 
terests. As a result of coping with internal 
stresses of this character, a group will often 
find it difficult to formulate a business, agri- 
cultural or labor view at the national level. 
Fourth, and finally, leadership constitutes a 
critical variable in the determination of group 
interest. A change in individuals can produce 
an entirely different organizational policy. In 
the present case, a nonactivist FBI President, 
a staunchly anti-European NFU President, and 
a pro-Common Market TUC leader were per- 
sonally responsible for organizational view- 
points which differed sharply from those 
adopted under leaders who immediately pre- 
ceded or followed them in office.’¢ 


“For a detailed treatment, see Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning, Advisory Committees in British Gov- 
ernment (London: Allen and Unwin, 1960). 

* In 1965, the Federation of British Industries merged 
with two smaller organizations, the National Union of 
Manufacturers and the British Employers Confedera- 
tion to form the Confederation of British Industries. 

1$ These limitations on British pressure group activity 
are similar to those found by Bauer, Pool and Dexter 
in their analysis of American groups. Thus in the 
United States, the role of a trade association leader 
may be more that of “arbitrator” among forces within 
his organization than of “statesman”; he also finds 
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Despite such restraints, these groups do 
occupy positions of great power within the 
British political system. How, then, can the 
amount of their power—particularly in specific 
policy matters—be assessed? In dealing with 
the Italian experience, Joseph La Palombara 
judged it impossible to measure the influence 
of groups over administrative decisions.'’ It 
is possible, however, to attempt such a judg- 
ment by utilizing the characterization of the 
pressure group role put forward by S. E. Finer. 
He finds that although organized capital and 
labor in Britain do not dictate public policy, 
their position in the economy makes it essential 
that their cooperation be won. Essentially, the 
relationship is such that “they do not direct but 
they may veto.”!8 In Finer’s terms, Britain has 
reached the position wished for by John C. 
Calhoun well over a century ago. Calhoun had 
dreaded the prospect of the “numerical ma- 
jority” gaining control of government by means 
of its majority status and then using its 
authority to oppress minority sections, To 
forestall this situation he sought to have gov- 
ernment regard interests as well as numbers. 
allowing each a concurrent voice in the making 
of laws or a veto in their execution. Finer 
estimates that the major sectional pressure 
groups have attained exactly this “concurrent 
majority” status in British domestic politics.” 
This notion of group veto power provides, in 
the present study, a means of determining 
whether and under what conditions the groups’ 
position of power carried over into the form- 
ulation of Britain’s policies toward European 
unity in the 1956-7 period. 

As will be shown below (Part IV), the evi- 
dence from successive periods, 1956-60 (nego- 
tiations for a Free Trade Area and then a 


himself in a position of mediating between his organi- 
zation and the outside world and is often caught ir 
a web of conflicting forces (p. 331). In addition 
groups are reluctant to take stands on issues unles 
there is near unanimity within the organization (p 
337). However, British groups do not suffer from thc 
serious lack of money, skills, and information whicl- 
Bauer, Pool and Dexter find characteristic of thei 
American counterparts (p. 349). The parallels arc 
further limited because the British groups operate 
within a corporatist political culture so that thei: 
legitimacy is enhanced. They also enjoy far greate 
“density” (percentage of potential membership actu 
ally belonging) and “amalgamation” (extent to whic! 
the organized have been brought into one body) thar 
do the American pressure groups. See Beer, p. 332 

“La Palombara, p. 425. For an alternative concep 
tion, based on Dahl’s criteria for the measurement o` 
power as the capacity to shift the power of outcomes 
see Lieber, Chapter 10. 

% Finer, p. 27. 

* Finer, p. 133. 
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European Free Trade Association), 1961-63 
(the Macmillan Government’s attempt at 
Common Market entry), and 1966-67 (the 
Wilson government’s renewal of the Common 
Market application), indicates a progressive 
decline in the power of the sectional pressure 
groups over Britain’s European policy making. 
This decline is caused by effective politicization 
of the European issue, that is, by the percep- 
tion and treatment of European unity as a 
matter of major national importance rather 
than as a relatively specialized or economic 
question. The result of politicization is to trans- 
fer the subject from consideration by the pro- 
cesses of functional representation, in which 


' sectional pressure groups are dominant, to the 
‘ channel of party government, in which parties 


play the leading role. Politicization does not 
require that the issue be subject to partisan 
dispute, though it may be, for issues can be 
highly politicized even when there is bi- or 
tri-partisan accord, 

It should be made clear that the term 
politicization is applied in this paper only when 
the overall treatment of policy merits the label. 
In one sense, to be sure, all the interactions 
analyzed here are political in their content, as 
exemplified by the kind of argument which 
Almond and Powell offer in their definition of 
the political system: 


` When we speak of the political system we include 


all of the interactions which affect the use or 
threat of use of legitimate physical coercion. The 
political system includes not only governmental 
institutions such as legislatures, courts and ad- 
ministrative agencies, but all structures in their 
political aspects. Among these are traditional struc- 
tures such as kinship ties and caste groupings; and 
anomic phenomena such as assassinations, riots 
and demonstrations; as well as formal organizations 
like parties, interest groups, and the media of com- 
munication.20 


As a result, the usage adopted in this study can 
be regarded as only a specialized case within 
Almond and Powell's all-encompassing frame- 
work.?! It should also be understood that 
politicization applies here to the status of those 


* Almond and Powell, p. 18. Italics in original. 

* Politicization is also used in different contexts, but 
with related meanings, by Karl Deutsch et al, Politi- 
cal Community and the North Atlantic Area (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1957), pp. 46-47; 
and by Ernst B. Haas and Philippe C. Schnitter, 
“Economics and Differential Patterns of Political Inte- 
gration: Projections About Unity in Latin America,” 
in International Political Commuities: An Anthology 
(Garden -City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1966), pp. 261-262. 

_ According to the P.E.P. study, a nonpolitical sub- 
ject “is merely one about which politicians do not feel 
strongly for the time being” (p. 106). 
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issues which enter into the public domain. 
Thus, as alternative designations for politiciza- 
tion and nonpoliticization, respectively, we can 
make use: of the terms “publicization” and 
“privatization,” as suggested by Beer.?? 

To be more systematic, it seems useful to 
identify three necessary indicators of politici- 
zation. The first of these is the handling of an 
issue by a primarily political ministry (such as 
the Foreign Office) rather than by an economic 
one (such as the Board of Trade). The two 
types of ministry can be differentiated on the 
basis of what provision they make for group 
access. While the Board of Trade accords 
groups an intimate corporate role, so that ex- 
tensive consultation occurs between civil ser- 
vants and their opposite numbers in the sec- 
tional groups, the Foreign Office makes no 
such provision. Although it may receive depu- 
tations from groups such as the TUC, these are 
heard as bodies of substantial importance 
within the country rather than in their capacity 
as sectional representatives. Routinized con- 
sultation and bargaining are central to the 
functional representation process; the shift of 
attention away from the economic ministries 
tends to prevent their operation.?4 

The second indicator is the existence of 
involvement by the broader public. At a 
minimum it implies that an issue passes from 
the exclusive scrutiny of an elite or special- 
ized audience to the notice of the attentive 
public.™ This wider attention is reflected in the 
activity of promotional pressure groups and at- 
tention to the issue in the communications me- 
dia (including the mass press) and in by- 
elections and opinion polls. The significance of 


™ This is also akin to the distinction drawn by E. E. 
Schattschneider between “socialization” and “privatiza- 
tion” of conflict. Expanding the scope of a previously 
privatized conflict brings the public, or “audience” 
into involvement, thus changing the coalition possi- 
bilities and decisively affecting the outcome. The Semi- 
Sovereign People: A Realist’s View of Democracy 
in America (New York: Holt, 1960), pp. 2-8. 

= One listing of 700 central advisory committees pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in 1949 included 
only two attached to the Foreign Office and both of 
these were highly specialized. (The two committees 
were in the Foreign Office’s German Section: The 
Book Selection Committee and the Scientific Com- 
mittee). See Allen Potter, pp. 223-225, 

2 “Elite” and “attentive public” are here used in the 
manner of Gabriel Almond’s basic approach. The 
attentive public is “informed and interested in foreign 
policy problems, and . . . constitutes the audience for 
the foreign policy discussions among the elites.” The 
“policy and opinion elites” are “the articulate policy- 
bearing stratum of the population which gives structure 
to the public, and which provides the effective means 
of access to the various groupings.” The American 
People and Foreign Policy, rev. ed. (New York: 
Praeger, 1960), p. 138. 
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such involvement is that it conflicts with the 
necessarily private process of bargaining be- 
tween government and sectional pressure 
groups which makes up functional representa- 
tion. 

The third, and most important of the indica- 
tors, is the participation of the political parties. 
Since public opinion sets few limits on foreign 
policy?® the crucial element in politicization, 
and in the limitation of group influence, be- 
comes the political parties. Party involvement 
interferes with the exclusively technical consid- 
eration of an issue in a closed relationship be- 
tween administrative department and sectional 
pressure group. It also provides the opportunity 
—though certainly not the assurance—that 
judgments may be rendered more often on the 
basis of an interpretation of broad national in- 
terest than on some kind of cost-benefit calcula- 
tions important mainly to sectional interests. 
This impact of party involvement stems not 
only from the fact that parties are organized 
around some distinctive conception of the 
common good—no matter how vague or vesti- 
gial—but also because those interests which the 
parties do heed in their search for support and 
in bidding for votes have to be aggregated with 
numerous other interests. Inherently this aggre- 
gation implies dilution. For politicization to be- 
come effective in the limitation of group influ- 
ence, one other dimension must be present: the 
issue involved must be treated as falling within 
the realm of diffuse or general-purpose politics 
rather than of functional or special-purpose 
politics. The distinction resembles that made by 
Stanley Hoffman between “high politics” and 
“low politics.”?6 

If the above factors are indicators of politici- 
zation, what are its causes? The onset of politi- 
cization appears to be determined by a combi- 
nation of external events and conscious choices. 
Thus a pressing international situation may 
thrust a subject into the forefront of national 
attention, or at least make such treatment pos- 
sible. What events do is to create a propensity 
toward politicization. They constitute the nec- 


3 British voters tend to be bi-partisan on foreign 
policy, and concentrate their attention on domestic 
matters. Their tendency to vote on the basis of do- 
mestic issues is analyzed in Max Beloff, New Dimen- 
sions in Foreign Policy: A Study in British Administra- 
live Experience, 1947-1959 (London: Allen and Un- 
win, 1961), p. 15; Jean Blondel, Voters, Parties and 
Leaders (Harmondsworth Middlesex: Penguin, 1966), 
pp. 75-79. 81-83, 87; and Kenneth Younger, “Public 
Opinion and British Foreign Policy,” International Af- 
fairs, 40 (January, 1964), 22-23. 

2 See, eg, “European Process at Atlantic Cross- 
purposes,” Journal of Common Market Studies,” 3 
(February, 1965), 92. 


essary, if not always the sufficient, condition. 
Internally, a conscious choice by political or 
governmental figures is almost always essential 
before politicization can occur. For example, 
despite the importance of the EEC, neither 
Conservative nor Labour leaders consciously 
chose to treat European unity as a salient polit- 
ical matter until 1961. 

The importance of the above treatment of 
the circumstances in which pressure groups 
rather than parties can be expected to influence 
policy is that pressure groups are different from 
parties in ways that directly affect issues such 
as those involving European unity. Basically. 
pressure groups influence policy formation 
whenever the criteria for judgment are based 
more upon the foreseeable balance of economic 
gain and loss than upon broader conceptions of 
national interest or political benefit. As a result, 
policy initiatives which threaten identifiable 
costs to significant interests, even though tbese 
may represent a minority of the sector in- 
volved, are likely to be opposed. Comprehen- 
sive groups, such as the CBI and NFU, will tai- 
lor their positions so as not to outrage impor- 
tant sectors of their membership; and in a set- 
ting which remains nonpoliticized, political par- 
ties will play little role in the policy process. 
The result, therefore, is likely to be that pro- 
found new ventures such as those involving Eu- 
ropean unity cannot be made so long as pres- 
sure groups provide the main constituency for 
policy makers. 

While the group politics theorists do not dea! 
with the phenomena of supranational integra- 
tion per se, it does seem possible to extend their 
analysis in order to do so. Based on the above 
arguments, such an extension would logically 
imply that when an integration issue is nonpo- 
liticized (i.e., treated as a technical matter). 
groups will tend to influence policy formation. 
because cost-benefit calculations become the 
criteria for judgment, and movement towarc 
integration is likely to be hindered. Put morc 
economically, this extension of the group poli 
tics position gives rise to an hypothesis: Jf in 
terest groups influence policy formation, ther 
progress toward integration is likely to be im. 
peded. 

By implication, progress toward any majo- 
new initiative in European unity (that is, ob- 
taining a British decision to join an integrate:| 
European organization) will require that an is- 
sue become effectively politicized. 


DI. The Functionalist Hypothesis 


Functionalism shares basic assumptions wit > 
group politics in the sense that it implies thei> 
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will be group influence if an issue (specifically 
one involving integration) is nonpoliticized. 
But, unlike the group politics analysis, it finds 
nonpoliticization to be advantageous for inte- 
gration, 

The basic arguments of functionalism are 
most commonly associated with David Mitrany 
and Ernst Haas.?” The essence of Mitrany’s po- 
Sition is that the surest route to world peace is 
to organize a multitude of international organi- 
zations around functional tasks such as health, 
transport, and postal services.2® As govern- 
ments eventually cede more and more of their 
tasks to these worldwide organizations, a di- 
minution of national antagonisms will result. 
Functional institutions will gradually bring 
about a sense of community; ultimately, peace, 
world government, and political integration will 
follow. Mitrany’s thought is usually contrasted 
with that of the federalists, but he also stands 
apart from present functionalist theory in cer- 


tain respects, particularly in his stress upon 
, functional organizations which are universal 


rather than regional in their membership. 


` Nonetheless, that aspect of the Mitrany thesis 


which is most relevant to the present discussion 
and which is shared by contemporary function- 
alists, is that the surest route to political inte- 
gration is to depoliticize the subject by concen- 
trating on technical or functional tasks. 

For Ernst Haas, who has developed impor- 
tant modifications of Mitrany’s approach, the 
essense of functionalism is that step-by-step 
economic decisions are superior to crucial po- 


. tical choices and that the operation of ever 


more controversial policies, starting from a 
shared interest in economic welfare, will, with 
a certain automaticity, bring about the estab- 
lishment of a new central, supranational au- 
thority regardless of the wishes of individual 
actors, Haas’s functionalism assumes that eco- 
nomic self-interest is more important than po- 
litical commitment and that unintended conse- 
quences and incremental decision making are 
more effective in bringing about integration 


7 See especially, Mitrany’s A Working Peace System: 
An Argument for Functional Development of Interna- 
tional Organization (London: Oxford University Press, 
For the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1943); 
also Haas’s The Uniting of Europe: Political, Social 
and Economic Forces, 1950-1957 (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958), and his Beyond the Na- 
tion-State: Functionalism and International Organiza- 
tion (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1964). 

3 For a useful summary of Mitray’s functionalism 
and its differences from later interpretations, see 
Andrew Wilson Green, “Review Article: Mitrany 
Reread with the Help of Haas and Sewell,” Journal of 
‘Common Market Studies, 8 (September, 1969), 50- 
69, 
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than are purposive behavior or the construction 
of grand designs. Basing his analysis upon the 
Western European experience, Haas identifies a 
natural economic progression which has led the 
six members of the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) from their initial common com- 
munity treatment of coal and steel (in the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community) to refriger- 
ator tariffs, and then to chickens, to monetary 
policy, and ultimately to a mutual interest in 
the operation of the business cycle. 

Initially, Haas argued that in modern demo- 
cratic industrial society, particularly that of 
Western Europe, there was no longer a dis- 
tinctly political function, separate from econom- 
ics or welfare or education, that existed in the 
realm of foreign policy, defense, and constitu- 
tion making. He also viewed the advent of su- 
pranationality within the EEC as symbolizing 
the “victory of economics over politics,” thus 
signaling the demise of the ethnocentric nation- 
alism which preferred guns to butter, passion to 
reason, and excited demands to statistical bar- 
gaining.® During the past decade, Haas has 
modified his dismissal of the political function. 
He acknowledges that The Uniting of Europe 
erred in assuming the permanent superiority of 
step-by-step economic decisions over crucial 
political choices, and takes the position that 
while integrative decisions based on high poli- 
tics are more durable, in the absence of a 
Statesman with the vision to weld disparate 
publics together “we have no alternative if we 
wish to integrate a region, but to resort to grad- 
ualism, to indirection, to functionalism.”®° In 
sum, he maintains that subject to amendments, 
the expansive logic of functionalism remains 
valid.31 

Yet Haas does characterize the relationship 
between economic and political union as a 
“continuum.”:? And his functionalism contin- 
ues to imply that a kind of benign invisible 
hand will operate to bring about supranational 
integration in a nonideological, depoliticized 
economic setting. Since government concen- 
trates increasingly on technical questions of an 
economic nature, political life more and more 
revolves around interest groups seeking narrow 


=” “Technocracy, Pluralism and the New Europe,” in 
A New Europe, ed. Stephen Graubard (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964), p. 71. 

2 “The Uniting of Europe and the Uniting of Latin 
America,” Journal of Common Market Studies, 5 
(June, 1967), 327-328. 

“Haas, “The Uniting of Europe .. .,” p. 321 

2 Haas and Schmitter, “Economics and Differential 
Patterns of Political Integration . . .” p. 261. For Haas’s 
revisions to his original theorizing, see “The Uniting of 
Europe .. .” and his 1968 Preface to the reissued 
edition of The Uniting of Europe. 
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advantages, and public policies are regarded as 
the outcome of these maneuverings along with 
other economic and political forces." Haas 
stresses the growth of interest groups across 
frontiers, and a chief conclusion of his main 
work is that group pressure will shift from a 
national to a community level and have the 
effect of stimulating integration as groups orga- 
nize across national boundaries to influence 
policy.*: His pluralistic thesis holds that in ad- 
vanced industrial democracies, a larger political 
community can be developed if crucial expecta- 
tions and behavior patterns of key groups can 
be refocused on a new set of central symbols 
and institutions; and over time, political loyal- 
ties, following economic interests, will grad- 
ually become attached to new supranational in- 
stitutions. 

It is true that functionalism has been more 
concerned about integration within existing 
communities, where processes such as spillover 
do in fact seem to take place, than about the 
geographic expansion of integration or the con- 
struction of new communities.25 Leon Lindberg 
and Stuart Scheingold have characterized the 
former type of integration, to which Haas’s ex- 
pansive logic of functionalism has been applied, 
as “forward-linkage growth.” This process in- 
volves primarily incremental change and the 
projection of well-established trends. They label 
the latter type or process as “systems transfor- 
mation.” This category incudes not only the ad- 
herence of new members to an established 
community, but also other large changes which 
mean the introduction of new constituencies 
such as those involving a notable increase of 
integrated activities within an existing commu- 
nity.®® In fact, the functionalists generally have 
not sought to extend their argument to deal 
with the adherence of a new member such as 
Britain to an established supranational entity. 
But in seeking to analyze the British case, we 
nonetheless may find it worth the effort to ex- 
tend the functionalist approach in order to de- 
termine whether it could also account for this 
kind of effort at systems transformation. Such 
an extension would logically imply that when- 


3 See Michael J. Brenner, Technocratic Politics and 
the Functionalist Theory of European Integration 
(ithaca, New York: Cornell University Center for 
International Studies, 1969), p. 5. 

* According to Haas, perhaps his “chief finding is 
that group pressure will spill over into the federal 
sphere and thereby add to the integrative impulse.” 
The Uniting of Europe, 1968 edition, p. xxxii. 

= Brenner discusses this on p. 8. 

* Europe’s Would-Be Polity: Patterns of Change in 
the European Community (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970), p. 244. 
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ever an integration issue is nonpoliticized, 
groups will tend to influence policy formation, 
because cost-benefit calculations become the 
criteria for judgment, and movement toward 
integration is likely to be facilitated. Put more 
economically, this extension of the functionalist 
position gives rise to the following hypothesis: 
If interest groups influence policy formation 
then progress toward integration is likely to be 
facilitated. The difference between the hy- 
potheses here imputed to the group politics and 
functionalist approaches is that while both 
agree upon a Significant role for interest groups 
in the absence of politicization, the first hypoth- 
esis asserts that this role will hinder integration, 
while the second predicts the opposite—that it 
will facilitate integration. The difference of ori- 
entation is evident in the notion of group veto 
power identified by the group politics analysis, 
as compared to the stress on technocratic poli- 
tics and the attribution of an integrative group 
role by the functionalists. 

With these two hypotheses in mind, it is now 
appropriate to see how each one holds up 
against the British experience. The period con- 
cerned begins with Britain’s effort to come to 
terms with the newly established European 
Economic Community by means of the ulti- 
mately abortive Free Trade Area during the 
years from 1956 to 1958. It then continues 
with the establishment of the European Free 
Trade Association during 1959-60, the effort 
of the Macmillan Government to join the Com- 
mon Market beginning in 1961 and vetoed by 
President de Gaulle in January 1963, and— 
following a hiatus of more than three years— 
the similarly fruitless renewal of Britain’s appli- 
cation by the Wilson Government in 1966-67. 


IV. Pressure Groups and British 
Policy: 1956-67 


A. The Free Trade Area and the European Frec 
Trade Association. During the years from 1956 
to 1960, the period of policymaking for the 
Free Trade Area and the European Free Tradc 
Association, the European issue remained almos‘ 
completely nonpoliticized. Neither externa’ 
events nor the choices of party or governmenta’ 
leaders compelled a political treatment. Thi 
three indicators reflected this lack of politiciza- 
tion. First, at the administrative level, policy for- 
mulation and international negotiations wer: 
conducted by the Board of Trade with som.: 
participation by the Treasury. The Foreig: 
Office did not take part. Second, generalize: 
debate and involvement by the broader publi: 
were largely absent. The mass press gave littl> 
coverage to the FTA and EFTA, particular! / 
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in comparison with its later handling of the 
Common Market question, and there was no 
mobilization by promotional pressure groups. 


__.. Third, the parties remained largely uninvolved, 


particularly because they shared similar official 
attitudes and because the subject of European 
unity was widely perceived as economic in 
content.’ i 

Interest groups enjoyed ‘concurrent majority 
power during this period; they succeeded in 
maintaining a political position similar to the 
one they customarily occupied in domestice poli- 
tics. That is, they exerted influence because the 
executive found it necessary or desirable to bar- 
gain for their cooperation. Though the groups 
paid more attention to technical aspects than to 
overall policy, this was consistent with their 
usual pattern of operation on domestic matters. 

Throughout this period, all three of the ma- 
, jor groups were hostile to the idea of outright 
Common Market membership. For example, 
the TUC was completely opposed, fearing that 
` the Common Market would constitute a first 
step toward complete integration and the devel- 
opment of a central authority which could 
overrule national governments on important 
economic matters. TUC leaders felt such a 
change would be undesirable since they viewed 
most governments of the Six as having less fa- 
vorable ideas on economic and social policy 
than the British government, albeit a Conserva- 
tive one. Even more important for the TUC— 
as for the other sectional interest groups—was 
the structural change involved. A transfer of 
authoritative decision-making power to a supra- 
national body would drastically weaken the 
effective influence of the TUC. In a new Euro- 
pean Community, the sectional veto which Brit- 
ish trade unions often hoped to exercise upon 
their own government’s policies would no 
longer be so significant. That is, even though 
operation of a concurrent majority might per- 
sist at the national level, its existence would be 
far less important because the determination of 
economic policies would have been removed to 
a supranational authority upon which the Brit- 
ish government—and the British public— 
would have only partial influence. 

During the years from 1956 to 1958 Britain 
unsuccessfully sought to negotiate ‘establish- 
ment of a wide Free Trade Area linking the six 
members of the newly formed Common Mar- 
ket with the other Western European members 


3 Eg, Edward Heath told the 1960 Conservative 
Conference that the government had sought to create 
the FTA and EFTA “for economic reasons.” National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, 79th 
Annual Conservative Conference (October 12-15, 
1960), p. 61. 
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of the OEEC. What is noteworthy about this 
period is the extent to which the pressure 
groups not only resisted any thought of mem- 
bership in a supranational EEC, but also took a 
very cautious position toward even the very 
limited European arrangements in the proposed 
Free Trade Area. Thus, in the case of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries, while the larger 
business firms and the FBI leadership were fa- 
vorable to European free trade, many of the 
smaller firms expressed concern about meeting 
increased competition; given the nature of the 
FBI as an organization, this apprehension 
meant that its policy had to remain a cautious 
one. As for the National Farmers’ Union, it 
categorically refused to consider any European 
agreement which would include agriculture. By 
its success in delaying until October 1957 a 
governmental move to meet demands by the 
Common Market countries for some provision 
for increased agricultural trade, it played a sig- 
nificant role in hindering European agreement 
on the FTA. Even the TUC’s policy toward the 
FTA concentrated almost entirely on safe- 
guards for full employment instead of on the 
opportunities for economic growth offered by 
the proposed trading arrangements. ` 

There is every reason to judge, as Miriam 
Camps does, that the government felt its main 
task lay in defeating internal opposition to free 
trade and in winning over business and labor, 
rather than concentrating on gaining agreement 
with the Six.3* The government’s decision to ex- 
clude agriculture from the initial FTA propos- 
als prompted a very explicit acknowledgment 
of the groups’ importance from a Labour MP: 


The only really effective argument which I have 
heard for excluding foodstuffs from the scheme is 
that if we are going to have trouble with pressure 
groups and with the FBI, why should we have 
trouble at the same time with the NFU? From a 
tactical point of view, there is much to be said 
for taking on these pressure groups one at a time.%° 


Most of the European countries wanted Britain 
in Europe for political reasons, but France was 
unwilling to pay Britain’s price and later vetoed 
the FTA in November 1958. The question, 
then, is why the UK required such a price, 
which was ultimately to prechide the successful 
establishment of a Europe-wide FTA. The an- 
swer is to be found in the requirements of Brit- 
ish pressure-group politics. The groups were 
highly active participants in the formulation of 
British policy, by virtue of their concurrent ma- 
jority powers, yet they played a role that di- 

3 Britain and the European Community, pp. 104-105. 


Fred Mulley in Hansard, Parliamentary Debates 
(Commons), 561 (November 26, 1956), c. 80. 
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rectly opposed European integration and em- 
phasized sizeable economic safeguards, even 
upon the quite limited FTA arrangements. 

In 1959-60 (the period during which the 
European Free Trade Association, or EFTA, 
was formed), the sectional pressure groups 
again played an intimate role in the shaping of 
policy, one which went well beyond a mere 
veto power. In fact the Federation of British 
Industries, through meetings with its Scandina- 
vian counterparts during the winter of 
1958-59, played a substantial part in moving 
the British government toward the establish- 
ment of the EFTA.*° The FBI, in close cooper- 
ation with the NFU overtly worked to secure 
the establishment of EFTA at a time when gov- 
ernment probings were still without commit- 
ment. FBI activities gave prominence to the 
EFTA option, and at the very least this advo- 
cacy made it possible for the government to 
proceed with EFTA in the knowledge that such 
a course of action would benefit from firm FBI 
support. In the face of industrial disapproval, 
the EFTA choice would have been unlikely. 

As in the case of the Free Trade Area, the 
EFTA issue remained almost entirely nonpoliti- 
cized. Because of the economic and commer- 
cial treatment of the European issue through- 
out 1959, the FBI’s involvement and impor- 
tance came naturally, To describe the govern- 
ment as having taken the more narrowly eco- 
nomic view is no idle generalization. In their 
failure to adopt a wider outlook, British leaders 
paid little attention to the political dynamics 
behind the Common Market; they seldom dis- 
played awareness of the Common Market 
countries’ sense of building Europe and of lay- 
ing to rest the antagonisms which had caused 
two World Wars. 

While the interest groups played a significant 
role in a depoliticized setting, their participa- 
tion was not such as to contribute to integra- 
tion, particularly in terms of Ernst Haas’s defi- 
nition, widely employed by the functionalists, 
which sees integration as: 


the process whereby political actors in several 
distinct national settings are persuaded to shift 
their loyalties, expectations, and political activities 
toward a new and larger center, whose institutions 
possess or demand jurisdiction over the pre- 
existing national states.* 


The original seven members of EFTA were Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, Portugal 
and Britain. The arrangements resembled those which 
Britain had sought for the abortive FTA, namely freer 
intragroup trade, a minimum of institutions and of 
integration, and no harmonization of external tariffs. 

4 “International Integration: The European and the 
Universal Process,” in International Political Com- 
munities, p. 94, 
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But the merely intergovernmental arrangements 
of the EFTA did not begin to provide a setting 
in which institutions or arrangements existed 
toward which previously national loyalties 
might be transferred. By continuing to oppose 
British participation in genuine integration of 
the EEC variety, interest-group activity im- 
peded integration. Indeed, the groups contrib- 
uted to the formulation of a policy and to the 
establishment of an organization which actually 
hampered British efforts to come to terms with 
the Six. The existence of EFTA complicated 
Britain’s task in seeking Common Market 
membership, both technically and—as it con- 
tributed to the Six’s suspicion of British motives 
—psychologically. 

It thus becomes clear in looking at the 
1956-60 period that a nonpoliticized treat- 
ment of European policy would not suffice to 
move Britain into an integrated European ar- 
rangement. As long as the setting remained 
nonpoliticized, interest groups would play a sig- 
nificant role in policy making, at least to the 
extent of preserving veto power, but this role 
would be in opposition to rather than in the di- 
rection of genuine integration. The contrast 
with 1960-61 is dramatic, for no British 
movement would be possible until the Euro- 
pean issue became politicized. 


B. Common Market I: 1961-63. In the case of 
Britain’s first Common Market application, dur- 
ing the period 1961-63, the key decision was 
taken by Prime Minister Macmillan when he 
decided to abandon Britain’s aloofness from 
European integration and to seek membership 
in the European Economic Community. The 
overwhelming preponderance of views by elite 
respondents interviewed for the present study 
was that political motivations (both short- and 
long-run) predominated. To a slightly lesser 
extent, these respondents also concurred in the 
observation that once the decision was made, 
Macmillan presented the European choice to 
the British public as though Common Market 
membership were primarily an economic mat- 
ter. The result was that there were really two 
distinctly different phases to the British ap- 
proach, the first being that of the initial deci- 
sion to seek entry, the second consisting of the 
period of actual negotiation. Treatment of the 
European issue, the role of pressure groups, 
and the nature of the policy process differed 
sharply between these two phases, 

As for the initial decision, its aims corre- 
sponded with the conclusions of an early 1960 
report by the Economic Steering Committec 
under the chairmanship of Sic Frank Lec 
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(then newly appointed as Joint Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury). This interdepart- 
. mental group of senior civil servants had 
been assembled to study possible association 
with the Six, but concluded that Britain 
should seek outright membership in the 
Common Market, for primarily political 
reasons.*# The Committee regarded the eco- 
nomic arguments as at best balanced; for them, 
entry was 2 political, not an economic question. 
They expected Britain to exert leadership 
within a united Europe, thus regaining a certain 
' measure of world influence and even improving 
her transatlantic ties. 

In short-range political terms, European inte- 
gration offered a novel issue on which to set the 
Conservatives apart from the Labour Party, 
following a period in which the two major par- 
ties had drifted toward the political center as 
' factors of ideology and class diminished. Fi- 
nally, Macmillan himself, seeking a lasting con- 
tribution with which to cap his political career, 
had long been favorable toward European 
unity.*® Macmillan had become Prime Minister 
in early 1957, and having disposed of the ur- 
gent tasks of liquidating the Suez venture, as- 
' suming control of the Conservatives, and rally- 
ing his dispirited Party for an overwhelming 
victory in the 1959 election, he felt that cir- 
cumstances in 1960-61 at last seemed appro- 
_ priate for seeking Common Market entry. 

The available evidence indicates that the 
Prime Minister made his decision in late De- 
cember 1960. It is quite clear—especially in 
comparing the chronology of public statements 
and private documents of the sectional interest 
groups—that Macmillan’s decision antedated 
group advocacy of Common Market member- 
ship. This finding offers no comfort for the 
functionalists. The distinctly political function 
is evident; its existence is a prime requisite for 
the critical transformation of British policy 
from opposition to European integration to 
participation in it. The key point here is that 
the July, 1961 announcement that Britain 
would seek EEC entry reflected a political judg- 
ment, made by political authorities before pres- 
sure groups had strongly articulated their own 
interests. In particular it meant that consider- 
ations of broad national interest, construed in 
terms of Britain’s overall international position, 


“Camps, Britain and the European Community, 
pp. 280-281. ` 

8 Macmillan later wrote in his memoirs, “About 
Europe, regrets still haunt me,” and he recalled that 
he had written Churchill in protest when the newly 
elected Conservative government of 1951 failed to 
move Britain toward the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Sunday Times (London), July 31, 1966. 
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took precedence over cost-benefit calculations 
about the effects of Common Market member- 
ship on individual economic interests. It also 
reflected the existence of policy powers held by 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet which could be 
exercised relatively free of the constraints that 
interest groups typically imposed on lesser do- 
mestic issues. But because Macmillan would 
not or could not make the case to the British 
public in grandly political or Churchillian 
terms (as opposed to less ambitious commercial 
ones), the subsequent formulation of Britain’s 
negotiating position offered the opportunity for 
a powerful pressure-group role. 

Politicization of the issue of European unity 
was evident throughout the period of the first 
Common Market application, and the three in- 
dicators reflect this fact: first, the negotiations 
were no longer handled by ministers with pri- 
marily economic departmental responsibilities, 
but by Edward Heath, then number two man at 
the Foreign Office. Second, the broader public 
was drawn into the debate. Promotional pres- 
sure-group activity became widespread; mass 
circulation papers such as the Daily Mirror and 
Daily Express launched strident campaigns for 
and against entry; and polls and by-elections re- 
flected the Common Market’s position as a 
highly visible subject of debate. Third, the po- 
litical parties became deeply involved and even 
made European unity a matter of partisan con- 
tention. Yet while there was full politicization 
of the European issue, in the sense of publiciza- 
tion, during the actual negotiation period, polit- 
icization did not become effective because Mac- 
millan chose to treat the Common Market as 
an economic issue. He operated, in the words 
of Richard Neustadt, “by disguising his strate- 
gic choice as a commercial deal.’** The Prime 
Minister’s decision to deal with the issue as one 
of functional politics rather than of general 
purpose politics, facilitated the persistence of 
functional representation and hence assured a 
significant pressure-group role in shaping the 
practical terms of entry to be sought by Britain.* 

The increasing opposition to Common Mar- 
ket entry by the Labour Party also enhanced 
the significance of sectional demands because, 


“Whitehouse and Whitehall,” Paper delivered at 
the 1965 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Washington, D.C.. September 
8-11, p. 9. 

=the negotiations also became mired in detail, a 
prime area of group operation, because the Govern- 
ment sought to negotiate à sept (rather than regard the 
Six as a single group with a coherent position), be- 
cause it felt obliged to negotiate on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, and because the openness of the 
negotiations frequently involved Edward Heath in an 
embarrassing dialogue with the groups. 
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lacking bipartisan reinforcement for a policy 
which he had described in economic terms, 
Macmillan needed to assure himself of the full- 
est possible support within his governing Con- 
servative Party. In this case, because the Tory 
constituency was composed very considerably 
of the agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
portions of the society, sectional groups such as 
the NFU and FBI actually were able to exert 
infiuence via the Prime Minister’s own party. 

The relationship between domestic and inter- 
national forces is especially visible in the 
1961-63 period, with Macmillan becoming in- 
creasingly trapped between domestic political 
needs and the necessities of the Brussels negoti- 
ations, An easier domestic situation would have 
allowed the Government to accept the EEC’s 
Rome Treaty more unreservedly. This accep- 
tance in turn would have facilitated mutual 
concessions by the Six and a speedier course 
for the negotiations. As Kenneth Waltz has ob- 
served, however, Macmillan failed publicly to 
confront the European issue as one which chal- 
lenged long-existing national notions.** Instead, 
in order to gain domestic approval for Com- 
mon Market entry, he pledged to obtain safe- 
guards which were virtually incompatible with 
full British membership in the EEC. The Brit- 
ish reservations were not dictated by public 
opinion; they were established on the basis of 
consultations with the major interests.47 The 
consequences of this approach were to hinder 
the negotiations at Brussels, and then to under- 
cut the Government’s domestic position be- 
cause the necessary retreat from the initial con- 
ditions was interpreted at home as a series of 
surrenders. These difficulties facilitated the sub- 
sequent de Gaulle veto. 

Once again, interest groups exerted an influ- 
ence which cannot be said to have promoted 
integration. The case of the FBI is the most in- 
teresting, During 1956-60, British business 
had perceived the trend toward European unity 
more as a threat than an opportunity, though 
near the end of 1959 a number of larger busi- 
ness firms became more favorable toward Eu- 
rope because of their concern with stagnating 
British Commonwealth trade as contrasted to 
growing opportunities within the EEC. Smaller 
firms remained more hostile, whether because 
of vulnerability in the home market or less 
imaginative leadership, but they sometimes ex- 
pressed their fears in political rather than eco- 
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American and British Experience (Boston: 
Brown, 1967), p. 266. 

“This point is emphasized by Lord Windlesham in 
Communication and Political Power (London: Jona- 
than Cape, 1966), p. 158. 
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nomic terms. By the spring of 1961, the heads 
of giant firms such as Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, General Electric Corporation, and British 
Motor Corporation had begun to advocate out- 
right entry into the Common Market rather 
than some more limited form of association. 
The FBI, caught between conflicting views, is- 
sued a major report in July 1961, two weeks 
before the Government’s announcement. This 
report stressed the need for Commonwealth 
and EFTA safeguards, termed many of the 
EEC’s agricultural arrangements unacceptable, 
expressed a preference for intergovernmentai 
cooperation rather than common European in- 
stitutions, and also took note of numerous “ne- 
gotiable” lesser problems.** While the FBI had 
taken one important step in its willingness in 
principle to accept a common external tariff, 
even this declaration was negatively phrased.*° 
The whole tenor of the FBI report was legalis- 
tic and parochial; the terms it stipulated re- 
mained quite irreconcilable with Commor 
Market membership—especially because of the 
position on agriculture and common institu- 
tions. At the same time however, a survey oi 
130 large firms found more pro-EEC senti- 
ment.®° The leaders of some of Britain’s largesi 
industries were clearly moving toward Euro- 
pean unity faster than the FBI was, thougt. 
even these industrialists moved no more rapidly 
than Prime Minister Macmillan. 

During the actual period of negotiation foi 
Common Market entry, the role of the FBI vis- 
a-vis the government and its own membershir 
shifted somewhat. The FBI maintained a closc 
relationship of sustained consultation with the 
government, expressing concern over vulnere 
ble sections of industry and also offering tech- 
nical advice, Because outright hostility on thr 
part of business would have prevented thr. 
Common Market application altogether, thr 
British government needed to devote consider. 
able care and attention to entertaining the rep- 
resentations and occasional protests of the FB 
(and of the TUC as well) in order to insur 
that they continued to provide support, or a’ 
least acquiescence, for entry. With the passagr 
of time, and following the lead of the larger ir - 
dustries, the FBI became increasingly pro-EEC 
and directed substantial effort at educating anc 
persuading its own membership as to the bene- 
fits of entry. 

It was the National Farmers’ Union, havin: 

+! Federation of British Industries, British Industr: 
and Europe (London, July 1961). 

“In principle we do not oppose the suggestion fo- 
a common or harmonized tariff put forward b; 


HMG.” Federation of British Industries, p. 3. 
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the most to lose, which exerted the greatest in- 
fluence upon the British position. The farmers 
may not have been able to veto entry itself, but 
they did succeed in shaping the conditions un- 
der which Britain sought that entry. The NFU 
first obtained a governmental pledge, in a Janu- 
ary, 1961 White Paper, that the government 
would be concerned to see whether closer Eu- 
ropean unity could be achieved “without sacri- 
ficing the vital interests of UK farmers and 
horticulturalists.”64 Next, in the official July, 
1961 announcement, the Prime Minister incor- 
porated safeguards for British agriculture as 
one of three essential British conditions in ne- 
gotiations with the Six.°? Finally, and perhaps 
more importantly, agriculture received its most 
specific pledge in the speech made by Edward 
Heath in submitting Britain’s application to the 
Ministers of the Six at Paris on October 10, 
1961, In a speech otherwise regarded as one of 
wholehearted commitment to Europe, Heath 
enumerated three necessary safeguards for the 
vital interests of British farmers: a transition 
period of 12-15 years, British retention of the 
ability “to use such measures as are necessary 
to safeguard our farmers’ standard of living,” 
and special arrangements for horticulture.5* 
Eventually, the problem would be that the Six 
would find each of these elements largely unac- 
ceptable, and Britain would have to retreat 
from them if she wished to reach agreement. 

Thus from July, 1961 to the January, 1963 
de Gaulle veto, the British government was 
seeking to placate specific economic objections 
of the major interest groups in order to insure 
that Common Market entry would have domes- 
tic political support. The groups could not as- 
sert their inherent involvement in the central 
political issue of whether Britain should merge 
her destiny with that of the Europeans; but be- 
cause the issue was incompletely politicized 
(i.e., treated as functional or economic, despite 
publicization), these groups still could claim di- 
rect concern with portions of the European is- 
sue involving trade, full employment, and agri- 
cultural arrangements. The groups thus re- 
tained an approximate concurrent majority role 
in the formulation of Britain’s negotiating posi- 
tion. 


C. Common Market II: 1966-67. The orienta- 
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tion of the Wilson government toward Europe 
provides some useful contrasts to the 1956-60 
and 1961-63 periods. During the 1966-67 
attempt at Common Market entry,°¢ the effec- 
tiveness of politicization rendered group in- 
terests relatively insignificant. Unlike Macmil- 
lan, Harold Wilson was thoroughly political in 
the way he handled the European negotiations 
and the way he presented them to the British 
public, as well as in his decision criteria.5® 
Wilson’s effort was thus virtually unimpeded 
by the requirements of pressure-group politics. 

This difference of approach resulted from a 
combination of external events and conscious 
choices. The urgency of events, particularly the 
collapse of alternatives, resulted in a strong 
propensity toward politicization; and the nature 
of Wilson’s choices, most notably the decision 
to treat the European commitment as a major 
national departure, (i.e., as a matter of general, 
or high, politics rather than of functional, or 
low, politics) resulted in an effective politiciza- 
tion. 

Sectional pressure groups therefore found 
themselves in a position of unprecedented 
weakness. Effective politicization had closed 
the channel of functional representation, and a 
number of conditions, including the existence 
of bipartisan agreement over European policy, 
discouraged group access through the channel 
of party government. Unlike Macmillan, Wil- 
son made no pledges to pressure groups; he 
also sought entry with far fewer conditions.*¢ 


“The Labour government’s approach to the EEC 
began in November 1966 with exploratory talks. The 
application was formalized in May 1967, then vetoed 
by de Gaulle in November 1967, Prime Minister Wil- 
son initiated a renewal of the application in 1969-70, 
and Labour was then defeated in the June 1970 Gen- 
eral Election. The incoming Heath government con- 
tinued with the negotiations and reached agreement 
with the Six in June 1971. The later phase is beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

3 This political emphasis was quite obvious. Sec, 
e.g, Kitzinger, The Second Try, pp. 9-10. 

5 The unconditional nature of the Labour govern- 
ment’s application is particularly visible when its terms, 
as set out by George Brown at The Hague on 3-4 
July, 1967, are contrasted with those outlined by Ed- 
ward Heath in Paris on 10 October, 1961. Thus, for 
example, on agriculture, Brown accepted the EEC’s 
Common Agricultural Policy without safeguards, while 
Heath sought to retain Britain’s existing safeguards for 
her farmers. On the Commonwealth, Brown cited 
only New Zealand and the need to avoid defaulting on 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement; Heath listed 
each country, requested “comparable outlets,” and 
said Britain could not join if trade was cut with a 
severe loss to the Commonwealth. On EFTA, Brown 
asked only one year’s standstill for its members “to 
make their own arrangements,” while Heath said 
Britain could not join unless all seven members “could 
participate, from the same date, in an integrated 
European market.” On collective action, Brown ac- 
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Moreover, Wilson centered the work of his ne- 
gotiating team in the Cabinet Office, where he 
himself would be in control. The sectional in- 
terests found themselves fobbed off upon a con- 
sultative committee operating through the 
(short-lived) Department of Economic Affairs 
and providing them with occasional briefings 
and only pro forma consultation rather than 
genuine bargaining. Groups might still influ- 
ence lesser technicalities, but they were left 
without a vestige of concurrent majority pow- 
ers. 

One lesson suggested by the 1966-67 period 
is that the perceived precedence of external in- 
ternational factors dictated that the European 
approach would be unimpeded by the stipula- 
tion of conditions, In its Common Market ap- 
proach, the Macmillan government had ac- 
knowledged no such predominance of external 
concerns and had consequently devoted more 
attention to domestic “consensus” than to inter- 
national “compatibility.”5’ But Prime Minister 
Wilson’s desire to avoid presenting President 
de Gaulle with a genuine pretext for another veto 
required a de-emphasis of domestic consider- 
ations, which, in turn, meant the demise of 
functional representation. Labeling the changed 
treatment as effective politicization implies that 
a broadly construed national interest had be- 
come the dominant concern; this heightened 
national interest transcended the previous pat- 
tern in which sectional pressure groups had ex- 
ercised effective bargaining power in the ab- 
sence of a clear-cut invocation of Britain’s na- 
tional interest. As in the case of the 1961 Com- 
mon Market application, political authorities 
had again made the crucial decision in advance 
of, or without real regard for, the sectional 
pressure groups’ strong articulation of their po- 
sitions, But unlike the earlier period, during 
1966-67 effective politicization continued be- 
yond the initial decision phase and thus shaped 
the context in which the actual terms of the ap- 
plication were formulated. 


Y. Conclusions 


The evidence of these successive periods is 
that group influence in foreign policy is in- 





cepted the Rome Treaty and all “regulations, directives 
and . . . decisions taken under it”; Heath accepted 
the Treaty but proposed to negotiate over agreements 
reached among the Six since then. See Nora Beloff, 
“What Happened in Britain After the General Said 
No,” in Uri, From Commonwealth to Common 
Market, pp. 81-83. 

s The terms are those of Wolfram Hanrieder, “Com- 
patibility and Consensus: A Proposal for the Concep- 
tual Linkage of External and Internal Dimensions of 
Foreign Policy,” American Political Science Review, 
61 (December, 1967), 971-982. 


versely proportional to effective politicization. 
The sectional pressure groups’ domestic corpo- 
ratist role, as expressed by the concurrent ma- 
jority notion, appears to carry over into the 
realm of foreign policy making unless the issue 
becomes effectively politicized. The relationship 
between group influence and politicization, 
however, may be somewhat more complex than 
either the group politics or functionalist hy- 
pothesis implies. The evidence of the period 
following Macmillan’s July, 1961 announce- 
ment that Britain would seek Common Market 
entry is that if political authorities do not con- 
sciously choose to treat an issue as broadly 
political, so that considerations of general na- 
tional interest take precedence, then the sec- 
tional interests are likely to reassert their in- 
volvement in a situation where cost-benefit cal- 
culations become important criteria for judg- 
ment. The question of bipartisanship also as- 
sumes some importance in the limitation of 
group influence. As we have seen, Macmillan’s 
hand was weakened by the absence of Labour 
Party backing in 1961-63. This lack forced 
him to seek additional support by making 2 
succession of pledges, and it facilitated a mea- 
sure of pressure-group access via the party gov- 
ernment process (as opposed to the usual con- 
centration of these groups on the administrative 
departments of government by means of func- 
tional representation). In contrast, Prime Min- 
ister Wilson’s position was strengthened by op- 
position support for Common Market entry in 
1966-67. Nonetheless, it would be wrong to 
conclude that simple bipartisanship, rather than 
the more complex phenomenon of politiciza- 
tion, best accounts for restricted pressure-group 
access, The simpler explanation proves inade- 
quate when applied to the entire 1956-60 pe- 
riod, during which bipartisanship in a com- 
pletely nonpoliticized setting coincided with an 
exceedingly high group access. 

How then do the suggested group politics 
and functionalist hypotheses compare in terms 
of their prediction of the role of interest groups 
in the integrative process? The results indicate 
a confirmation of the group politics hypothesis 
—at least within the confines of the British 
case. During the FTA and EFTA phases, and 
again during the first set of negotiations for 
Common Market entry, pressure groups did 
influence policy, and they functioned to re- 
strain Britain’s movement toward participation 
in integrated European ventures. They exer- 
cised this role first by means of direct veto 
powers, then indirectly by operating to influ- 
ence and qualify the terms of British associa- 
tion or membership. 
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Why were these groups generally opposed or 
at best guardedly favorable toward integration 
throughout a period when British membership 
of the EEC offered economic prospects ranging 
from breaking even®* to clear and substantial 
advantages? Evidently, these group orientations 
reflected organizational rather than strictly eco- 
nomic considerations. While the CBI, NFU, 
and TUC are powerful and important bodies, 
as the peak organizations in their fields, they 
are amorphous and unwieldly. Group leaders 
lack the centralized authority which exists 
within an individual corporation, and policies 
tend to be developed on the basis of a lowest 
common denominator." The groups’ political 
muscle is consistently employed to protect sec- 
tors which could be sacrificed as uneconomic, 
even though the resultant balance of gain and 
loss might leave businessmen or farmers or 
trade unionists, on the whole, much better off.®° 
An appropriate example is the operation of the 
National Farmers’ Union during the 1961-63 
negotiations for Common Market entry: British 
agriculture in general stood to gain from Com- 
mon Market membership, but the NFU’s con- 
siderable powers were employed to secure gov- 
ernmental pledges of safeguards for the horti- 
cultural sector, which by virtue of Britain’s 
climate and geography was simply not in a posi- 
tion to compete successfully within an ex- 
panded EEC. 

Another set of group considerations which is 
not exclusively economic involves the status of 
interest groups within the British political pro- 
cess. The groups explicitly claim a veto power 
within a setting of collectivist politics, and they 
are prone to resist any shift which, while prom- 
ising material benefits, might threaten this sta- 
tus. Integration theorists have celebrated the 
phenomenon of Community-wide pressure 
groups emerging to press their common interest 
upon the EEC Commission at Brussels, as the 
Community organs have taken on decision- 
making functions once exclusively the province 
of national governments.** This process is re- 
garded as offering a new channel for sectional 
groups to influence policy outcomes, but even 


5 Almost no serious assessment of the economic 
prospects of membership reached conclusions more 
pessimistic than these. 

This is not to imply that even fully centralized 
authorities can not make irrational or dysfunctional 
decisions. 

In this regard, they resembled American trade as- 
sociations, which Bauer, Pool and Dexter found reluc- 
tant to take stands on issues on which unanimity was 
absent. (American Business and Public Policy, p. 337). 

“E. g., see Leon N. Lindberg, The Political Dy- 
namics of European Economic Integration (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1963). 
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in some future federal Europe with effective 
transnational interest groupings, a single na- 
tional organization still would have considera- 
bly less influence than in a domestic context. It 
is thus readily understandable that during 
1956-60 a group such as the TUC preferred 
that European cooperation proceed on the pat- 
tern of the intergovernmental OEEC rather 
than on the basis of supranational integration. 
During 1961-63, the NFU expressed a similar 
concern in its orientation toward the Common 
Market. 

Finally, in assessing the reluctance of British 
interest groups to support European integra- 
tion, one must consider the background vari- 
able of political culture. These groups have 
been characterized by a resistance to innova- 
tion, a distrust of complex written constitu- 
tional schemes, an insularity, and a sense of na- 
tional self-reliance that in Britain—unlike the 
Continental countries—had not been discred- 
ited by occupation or defeat during World War 
II. In all these respects, the groups shared an 
orientation inherent in British life as a whole. 

Taken together, their organizational nature, 
their position in corporatist politics, and per- 
haps the background effects of political culture, 
make interest groups highly complex and au- 
tonomous in their operations. To the extent 
that the functionalist view defines interest 
groups as representing more or less a mechani- 
cal vector sum of economic forces, it clearly 
needs modification. 

As for the suggested hypothesis based on an 
extension of functionalism, the results of the 
British case require a rejection. Rather than fa- 
cilitating integration, the weight of sectional 
pressure group influence, was almost always 
opposed or equivocal. Functionalist theory 
holds that interest groups will favor integration, 
particularly if economic benefits are involved, 
but in the British experience, so long as the 
country did not belong to a supranational 
grouping, this generally was not the case. 

More broadly, functionalist theory, from its 
origins in Mitrany’s writing, has viewed depolit- 
icization along with a functional or technical 
treatment of issues, as the most likely route to 
integration. But to the extent the British oper- 
ated this way in their relationship to Europe 
(in 1956-60, and again following the Macmil- 
lan decision in 1961-62), the approach sim- 
ply did not work. Political judgments were in- 
disputably the sine qua non for any significant 
British movement toward participation in Euro- 
pean supranational integration. The fact that 
political authority, moved by considerations go- 
ing well beyond material advantage or cost- 
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benefit calculations, exercised the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for such a step, implies a further 
difficulty for any extension of functionalist the- 
ory. For one thing, these results indicate that 
policy formation in an industrial democracy, 
even one that has corporatist politics, is not re- 
ducible to a mere interplay among organized 
interests. For another, it implies that movement 
toward such integration cannot be achieved 
simply by leaving matters on a technical level 
where interest groups are a leading policy influ- 
ence. The problem is that the functionalist view 
may imply the operation of a benign invisible 
hand which will guide nations toward suprana- 
tional integration in a nonideological, depoliti- 
cized, and overwhelmingly economic setting. 
But no more than in the realm of economics 
can the suitability of such a laissez faire process 
be taken for granted. In other words, what 
functionalism conceives of as a “painless tran- 
scendence of the nation-state”®? is unlikely to 
come about without conscious political inter- 
vention.® 

Moving beyond the confines of the British 
case, one can generalize about the importance 
of the distinctly political function.® At least in 


e Brenner, Yechnocratic Politics and the Functional- 
ist Theory of European Integration, p. 1 

“There is also a normative implication here. It is 
that parties ought to play a greater role than pressure 
groups in the policy-making process, Unlike pressure 
groups, parties provide at least the opportunity for 
political leaders to make independent judgments on 
the basis of some broad interpretation of the national 
interest, But during the nonpoliticized phase of Euro- 
pean policy making, those intimately involved in the 
process were nonelective, not responsible to the public, 
and concerned to maximize values less broad than 
those of the country as a whole. More generally, the 
functional representation process tends to manifest a 
static bias. It provides bargaining advantages for those 
interests which are better organized, while minimizing 
more diffuse considerations of public benefit. See 
Andrew Shonfield, Modern Capitalism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965), p. 389. For other 
critical views, see Finer, Anonymous Empire, pp. 126- 
129; Sigmund Neumann, “Toward a Comparative 
Study of Political Parties,” in Modern Political Parties, 
ed. Neumann (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1956), p. 397; and Bernard Crick, Observer (London), 
October 23, 1966. But for views which question the 
ability of parties to promote the broader interest, see 
J. R. Pennock, “ ‘Responsible Government,’ Separated 
Powers, and Special Interests: Agricultural Subsidies 
in Britain and America,” American Political Science 
Review, 56 (September, 1962), 621 and 633; also 
Wilson, Pressure Group, pp. 210-211. 

“ Stanley Hoffmann’s argument also seems applica- 
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the task of enlarging a geographic area of inte- 
gration—if not in expanding that integration 
once a grouping already exists—a conscious 
political decision must first be made. Just as the 
political leadership of Macmillan and Wilson 
was essential in moving Britain to seek Com- 
mon Market entry, so the intervention of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in carrying Germany through 
the transformation from the European Coal 
and Steel Community to the EEC, and the role 
of President de Gaulle in vetoing British entry 
in 1963 were major instances of national politi- 
cal leadership for which functionalist theory 
had made no place.® 

This perspective and that of the functional- 
ists need not conflict totally, in that (as noted 
earlier in this article), the functionalists have 
been primarily concerned with integration 
within existing communities, rather than with 
the geographic expansion of integration or the 
construction of new communities. Indeed, 
when Britain does become a member of the 
EEC, circumstances will then exist in which the 
functionalist hypothesis is likely to apply. Ma- 
jor portions of functionalist theory do in fact 
remain valid and theoretically fruitful, but it is 
clear from testing the functionalist hypothesis 
against the British case, as well as in consider- 
ing the criticisms raised by other recent writ- 
ings,°* that the functionalist theory of suprana- 
tional integration would seriously overreach it- 
self if applied to this major kind of problem. 
Thus at least in the case of Britain’s approach 
to Europe, another theoretical perspective, spe- 
cifically that of group politics, seems to be in 
order. 





ble here. He has indicated the importance of an ir- 
reducible political core of “high politics,” which is not 
susceptible to gradual erosion through step-by-step 
functional or spillover processes. See “European Pro- 
cess at Atlantic Crosspurposes,” p. 92. 

“Lindberg and Scheingold find, directly contrary to 
Haas in The Uniting of Europe, that the successful 
transformation leading to the establishment of the 
Common Market itself was not due to functional 
spillover: “The transformation of the European Com- 
munity cannot be adequately described within the 
context of the standard neofunctional model with its 
heavy emphasis on supranational institutions and func- 
tional linkages.” Europe’s Would-Be Polity, p. 243. 

“E. G., Lindberg and Scheingold; Brenner, Techno- 
cratic Politics; and Roger D. Hansen, “Regional Inte- 
gration: Reflections on a Decade of Theoretical Ef- 
forts,” World Politics, 21 (January, 1969), 242-271. 
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Political Clientelism and Ethnicity in Tropical Africa:* 
Competing Solidarities in Nation-Building 


RENE LEMARCHAND 
University of Florida 


The analysis presented here is an attempt to 
follow up, qualify, and elaborate upon, some 
earlier hypotheses about the role of political 
clientelism in the light of empirical data from 
West and Central Africa.t More specifically, 
the aim is, first, to use the concept of clientel- 
ism as an auxiliary tool to elucidate some of 
the ambiguities surrounding the relationship be- 
tween ethnicity and nation-building in contem- 
porary Africa; and, second, to provide what ap- 
pears to be a “missing link” between the micro- 
and macrosociological or system-centered theo- 
ries that have dominated the field of develop- 
mental politics since the last decade. Succinctly 
stated, this “missing link” is to be found in the 
varieties of personal and institutional linkages 
and reciprocities which, depending on the cir- 
cumstances, have bridged or accentuated ethnic 
and other discontinuities within traditional and 
modernizing pluralistic polities. 

Because it cuts across both “traditional” and 
“modern” referents, political clientelism, as a 
concept, has a heuristic value generally missing 
from the conceptual arsenal of either “modern” 
or “traditional” polities; it directs attention to 
processes of adjustment between traditional and 
modern patterns of behavior, expectations, and 
normative orientations to politics which might 
otherwise go unnoticed. As an analytical con- 
cept, clientelism brings into focus units of anal- 
ysis, political actors, and relationships which 
have thus far received scant attention from po- 
litical scientists.2 As a developmental construct, 


* For their searching comments and criticisms on 
an earlier version of this paper I should like to express 
my gratitude to the participants in the MIT-Harvard 
Joint Faculty Seminar on Political Development, as 
well as to Professor Norman Uphoff, Crawford Young, 
and Herbert Bergmann. For their assistance in proffer- 
ing specific information on the countries discussed in 
this paper. I owe a similar debt to Yves Person, Pierre 
Verger, Alfred Gerteiny, and Richard Sklar. I alone, 
however, am responsible for the views expressed in this 
article. 

+See René Lemarchand & Keith Legg, “Political 
Clientelism and Development: A Preliminary Analy- 
sis,” Comparative Politics, Vol. 4, No. 2 (Jan. 1972), 
149-178. 

2A notable exception is William J. Foltz, “Social 
Structure and Political Behavior of Senegalese Elites.” 
Yale Papers in Political Science No. 33; see also C. S. 
Whitaker's illuminating discussion of ‘“clientage” 
phenomena in Northern Nigeria in The Politics of Tradi- 
tion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970), 
pp. 373-375. Nor is this neglect typical of political 


it suggests new perspectives from which to look 
at processes of nation-building in Africa: 
Viewed from the micropolitical perspective of 
traditional patterns of interaction among 
groups and individuals, nation-building be- 
comes not so much an architectonic, voluntaris- 
tic model divorced from the environmental ma- 
terials available; it becomes, rather, a matter of 
how best to extend to the national level the dis- 
crete vertical solidarities in existence at the 
local or regional levels. Seen through the prism 
of traditional forms of clientelism, the pro- 
cesses of integration and disintegration that 
have attended the growth and decline of his- 
toric African polities may give us additional 
clues to similar processes in contemporary Af- 
rica, Finally, looked at from the standpoint of 
the exchange processes involved in clientelism, 
patterns of resource allocation and distribution 
may yet emerge as among the most meaningful 
indicators of political development; at least they 
may provide a useful corrective to the current 
bias toward power accumulation as a presumed 
prerequisite of political modernization. 

This said, two cautionary remarks are in or- 
der: One is that the empirical data available are 
still far too limited and unreliable to permit 
anything like a full-fledged theory of political 
development; although an attempt has been 
made in the latter part of this discussion to re- 
late clientelism to current theories of develop- 
ment, the accent here is primarily on “national 
integration.” What follows, then, is better seen 
as a series of tentative and piecemeal hy- 
potheses awaiting further testing and system- 
atization. Moreover, if many of the observable 
patterns of behavior in contemporary Africa 
are indeed reminiscent or expressive of tradi- 
tional client-patron relationships, it does not 
follow that all such patterns are reducible to 
clientelism.? This kind of naive reductionism 





scientists alone, as can readily be inferred from a 
content analysis of a recent issue of the Canadian 
Journal of African Studies 1 (Winter, 1969) devoted 
to “Rural Africa:” Clientelism is conspicuously absent 
from the list of research priorities assigned to various 
cross-disciplinary subfields (Political Anthropology, 
Local Politics and Development Administration, Agri- 
cultural Economics, Rural Sociology and Communica- 
tions, and Rural Geography). 

*Even where the evidence suggests the presence of 
clientelistic networks, these may in fact be so fluid and 
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would make unduly short shrift of the emer- 
gent integrative mechanisms, norms, and sym- 
bols attendant upon the rise of nationalist senti- 
ment and activity, and hence ascribe to clientel- 
ism more credit than it actually deserves. 


Clientelism, Ethnicity, and Integration 


Although it would be too much to expect 
universal agreement on any single definition, 
for the purpose of this discussion political 
clientelism can be viewed as “a more or less 
personalized relationship between actors (i.e., 
patrons and clients), or sets of actors, com- 
manding unequal wealth, status or influence, 
based on conditional loyalties and involving mu- 
tually beneficial transactions.”* However vague, 
this definition has a dual advantage. First, it is 
broad enough to encompass synchronic and dia- 
chronic variations (i,e., the various kinds of 
microlevel solidarities associated with the opera- 
tion of traditional forms of clientelism, as well 
as the broader, overarching solidarities charac- 
teristic of the machine pattern). Second, it sug- 
gests alternative means for integration where 
coercive power is not sufficiently coercive to 
command widespread compliance and where 
conceptions of legitimacy are as yet too weak or 
circumscribed to produce consensus. 

This type of situation is clearly the rule 
rather than the exception in most of Africa. 
Equally plain is that, whatever virtues clientel- 
ism may have in bringing people together, a 
more prevalent type of integration is that which 
has taken place at the local or regional level 
through horizontal solidarities associated with 
kinship or ethnic ties, or the extension of such 
solidarities on a more inclusive scale—in short, 
through ethnicity.® It is less obvious, however, 








unstable as to defy analysis. Especially pertinent in 
this connection is Professor Young’s query (in a per- 
sonal communication): “Clientelism (in the Congo) is 
certainly crucial, but how can one deal with it when 
all is fluidity, when the networks are far more ephem- 
eral, when mutual costs and benefits of maintenance 
of particular patron-client sets are apparently recalcu- 
lated very frequently, and on the basis of very short- 
run contingencies?” In such a spasmodic environment 
the analysis of clientelism is evidently a far more 
risky endeavor than in settings where client-patron 
relationships are more clearly institutionalized and 
offer a basis for relatively stable interactions among 
actors. If for no other reason, our analysis is restricted 
to the latter type of situation, as illustrated by Senegal, 
Mali, the Ivory Coast, Northern Nigeria, Rwanda, 
Burundi and Liberia. Among other states that might 
fit into this category but which are not specifically dealt 
with in this paper one might mention the Sudan, Chad, 
Upper Volta, Niger, Dahomey, Sierra Leone and 
Mauretania. 

* Lemarchand & Legg. 

“The case for ethnicity as a source of national inte- 
gration is stated in Immanuc] Wallerstein, “Ethnicity 
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that clientelism and ethnicity have seldom oper- 
ated independently of each other, particularly 
in recent times. Just as ethnicity has sometimes 
been credited with integrative properties that 
really belong to the realm of clientelism, so 
clientelism as an integrative mechanism has of- 
ten developed out of the exigencies of ethnic 
fragmentation. 

Aside from the conceptual vagueness at- 
tached to each term, analysis of the relationship 
between clientelism and ethnicity is rendered 
peculiarly arduous by the similarity of the pro- 
cesses to which they refer. For if ethnicity is a 
matter of self-definition, and if “its ultimate re- 
ferent is necessarily subjective,” the same can 
be said of patron-client relationships. Thus what 
from one standpoint might be regarded as an 
example of ethnicity in the sense in which Wal- 
lerstein uses the term—a redefinition of one’s 
cultural identity through membership in a 
wider community, usually in the context of an 
urban situation’—might, from another angle, 
be viewed as a redefinition of rural clientelistic 
ties in an urban setting. Moreover, clientelism 
and ethnicity may have overlapping member- 
ships, with some individuals solidly anchored 
in the ethnic substructure, and others acting as 
intermediary links between this substructure 
and the higher reaches of the clientelistic pyra- 
mid. What may be taken for a clear example of 
ethnicity at one level may be nothing more 
than the lower reticulations of a more extensive 
clientelistic network. A third source of confu- 
sion lies in the reciprocal processes of interac- 
tion which normally enter into the ethnicity- 
clientelism relationship. Rarely has this rela- 
tionship been unidirectional or fixed. Just as 





and National Integration in West Africa,” Cahiers 
@Etudes Africaines, 1 (October, 1960), 129-139; 
using “tribalism” in a very different sense from that 
which Wallerstein ascribes to the term, Richard Sklar 
makes a similar case in “The Contribution of Tribal- 
ism to Nationalism in Western Nigeria,” Journal of 
Human Relations, 8 (Spring-Summer, 1960), 407- 
415. Unless otherwise specified, our use of the term 
ethnicity incorporates Wallerstein’s notions of “tribe” 
{a reference group defined by its loyalty to a tribal 
government, in a rural setting) and “ethnicity” (de- 
noting loyalty to a community detached from its tra- 
ditional government, in an urban setting). Our as- 
sumption here is that the boundaries of ethnicity are 
inevitably self-ascriptive, regardless of the setting—a 
point persuasively argued by Paul Mercier, (“On 
the Meaning of Tribalism in Black Africa”) in P. 
Van der Berghe, ed., Africa: Social Problems of 
Change and Conflict (San Francisco: Chandler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1965), pp. 483-501. 

°See Aristide Zolberg, “Ethnicity and National In- 
tegration,” a paper prepared for delivery at the 1966 
Annual Meeting of the African Studies Association, 
Bloomington, Indiana, p. 2. 

7 Wallerstein. 
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clientelism may in some cases weaken the 
strength of ethnic identification, the latter may 
in turn affect the shape and stability of clientel- 
istic networks. 

If their contours are often blurred by the 
complexity of their interrelationships, clientel- 
ism and ethnicity are nonetheless analytically 
separable—and so are their relative contribu- 
tions to national integration. The first thing to 
note in this connection is that although clientel- 
ism and ethnicity are both relational concepts, 
involving a subjective definition of the position 
of an individual or group in relation to another, 
clientelism incorporates a potentially wider 
range of social referents and thus offers wider 
scope for integration. Clientelism in M. G. 
Smith’s terms, “incorporates such differentiat- 
ing factors as ethnicity, occupational status, lin- 
eage, and rural-urban distinctions, and defines 
the boundaries of the political society . . . in 
functional terms”? or, one might add, if not al- 
ways in the functional terms associated with 
traditional forms of clientelism, at least in 
terms of mutual interest. In the case of ethnic- 
ity, perceptions of mutual interest are depen- 
dent upon, and limited by, perceptions of cul- 
tural affinities; clientelism, on the other hand, 
extends these perceptions beyond the realm of 
primordial loyalties and establishes vertical 
links of reciprocity between ethnically or so- 
cially discrete entities. 

This is not to argue that perceptions of mu- 
tual interest will necessarily prevail over ethnic 
loyalties and cause their extinction—though 
this possibility is by no means excluded. The 
mutations of ethnic loyalties entailed by the 
play of clientelism may range from extinction 
to dilution and accommodation, depending on 
the nature of the reciprocities involved and the 
level at which they operate. 

Three possible types of situations suggest 
themselves: First, there may be a substitution 
of the client’s original ethnic identity for that of 
his patron: A case in point is Gallais’s descrip- 
tion of the Bobo tribesman who, upon settling 
in Mopti (Mali), looks for a protector and hav- 
ing found one, becomes his client and through 
a kind of mimetic process, acquires not only 
the external behavioral patterns of his patron 
but his ethnic identity.° 

Second, clientelism may cause a redefinition 
of one’s original tribal identity by reference to 
a wider cultural focus. Though often conceptu- 


s Michael G. Smith, Government in Zazzau (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1960), p. 260. 

?Jean Gallais, “Signification du Groupe Ethnique 
au Mali,” L'Homme 2 (May-August 1962), p. 122. 
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alized in terms of “super-tribalization’?° or 
“ethnicity,” much of this phenomenon is redu- 
cible to a quest for an alternative focus of secu- 
rity, in the form of clientelism, to that provided 
through clan or lineage affiliations. Thus, 
speaking of “associations founded by the urban 
tribal population” of Monrovia, Frankel notes 
that these associations “gain respectability from 
(the widespread custom of patronage), and the 
patrons, for their part, expect to be able to 
count on the support of their members for per- 
sonal and political ends.”1 

Third, clientelism may provide the cement 
by which ethnic identities are amalgamated 
within the boundaries of a more inclusive polit- 
ical system. This phenomenon calls to mind 
two different types of situations: (1) those in 
which clientelism acts as the major “social ad- 
hesive”}2 of the traditional political system, in 
effect extending to the traditional political 
arena the principle of reciprocity operative at 
the level of interpersonal relations (as in the 
emirate system of Northern Nigeria), and (2) 
those in which clientelism operates within the 
context of a nationwide political party and 
takes on the qualities of machine politics (as in 
the case of the Parti Démocratique de la Côte 
d'Ivoire [PDCI] in the Ivory Coast). However 
different the processes and reciprocities in- 
volved, in each case the result has been to ac- 
commodate ethnic discontinuities to the re- 
quirements of a more or less integrated political 
community. 

As the foregoing suggests, although clientel- 
ism and ethnicity—like integration—are rela- 
tive concepts, implying varying degrees of co- 
hesiveness and identification, clientelism de- 
notes a greater variety of possible types and 
levels of integration. 

In the perspective of the modern African 
state system, such integrative potentialities as 


The term “super-tribalization.” suggested by Jean 
Rouch in “Migrations au Ghana,” Journal de la 
Société des Africanistes 26, Nos. 1-2 (1956), 163- 
164, has more restrictive implications than Waller- 
stein’s use of the concept of ethnicity as it suggests 
common cultural affinites between the group from 
which an individual is detached and that in which he is 
incorporated. For Wallerstein, ethnicity does not pre- 
suppose preexisting cultural bonds. Regardless of this 
distinction, the process to which these terms refer 
occurs on a far wider scale than that involved in 
ethnic mutation through the identification of a client 
with his patron; one might say that the latter is an 
individual mutation and the former a collective one 
usually taking place within the context of ethnic 
associations. 

2 Merran Fraenkel, Tribe and Class in Monrovia 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 187. 

“The expression is borrowed from C. S. Whitaker, 
Politics of Tradition, p. 373. 
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may exist in clientelism operate essentially at 
two levels: Clientelism can be evaluated for its 
contribution to processes of unification among 
all or some of the parts of the ethnic subsys- 
tem, or to the adaptation of these parts to the 
central governmental and bureaucratic struc- 
tures. In either case integration stems from the 
exchange of valued and presumably scarce re- 
sources, which in turn permits the attainment 
of individual or collective goals. Yet the kinds 
of resources, exchanges, and normative expec- 
tations involved are liable to differ significantly 
from one level to another, and so also will the 
implications for national integration. 

By way of illustration one might compare 
the operation of traditional clientelism in 
Northern Nigeria with the machine form oper- 
ative in Senegal. In his discussion of bara-ship 
in Nupe, Nadel calls attention to three different 
types of integrative responses elicited through 
the inducements of clientelism:1? first, the type 
of personal identification that originates from 
the desire of an inferior to obtain the political 
protection of a superior: second, that which re- 
sults from the efforts of “impecunious crafts- 
men to obtain a prosperous customer”; third, 
that which, “over and above securing material 
assistance, stems from attachment to a man of 
rank and influence,” thereby offering the client 
a chance “of becoming somebody,” “of being 
lifted from the ignominy of a commoner’s life 
into the sphere of rank and importance.” 
Whether the motive happens to be a quest for 
protection, for material assistance, or for social 
mobility, integration at this level stems from an 
exchange of psychological and material re- 
wards between a superior and a subordinate; 
extended to the emirate system the relationship 
remains basically the same: “The crux of the 
clientage relationship in all the emirates,” 
writes C. S. Whitaker, “is that patronage, eco- 
nomic security, and protection can be ex- 
changed for personal loyalty and obedience,” 

Rather different is the type of clientelism 
through which the interests of maraboutic elites 
of Senegal are aggregated within the Union 
Progressiste Sénégalaise (UPS). What W. Foltz 
describes as “a pyramiding of clan alliances in 
super pafron-client relationships” involves, in 
addition to personal bonds of friendships be- 
tween the national elites and the maraboutic 
notables, certain calculated reciprocities, in the 
form of policy outputs and votes, between the 
party leadership and the leaders of the Muslim 


€ Siegfried F. Nadel, A Black Byzantium (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1951), p. 123. 
“Whitaker, p. 374, 
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brotherhoods. ‘The prerequisite of political ac- 
tion,” according to Foltz, is “not that it be pro- 
gressive, nationalist, or such, but that the spoils 
be fairly distributed. The parallels with Ameri- 
can ethnic and urban politics are fairly close; as 
in American cities, long range planning is often 
sacrificed to short-run expediency.”™!5 Clientel- 
ism, in short, becomes an adaptive device 
through which the demands of the maraboutic 
patrons are channeled into the political system 
and converted into policy outputs in return for 
electoral support. 

In one case, integration depends on reciproc- 
ities between superiors and subordinates: its 
scope is limited to and at the same time delin- 
eates boundaries of the subsystem; the pay- 
ments include predominantly affective rewards. 
in the form of identifying with a superior o1 
receiving deference from an inferior. In thc 
other case, integration hinges on reciprocities 
between equals; its scope transcends the bounda- 
ries of the ethnic or cultural subsystem: anc 
the transactions are invested with a high degrec 
of instrumental rationality. 

If the first of our examples retrospectively 
suggests the nature of the obstacles placed ir 
the way of national integration through the op- 
eration of microlevel clientelistic solidarities. 
the second indicates a far greater area of com- 
patibility among the different levels at whic 
clientelism operates. In the case of Senegal, thr 
contribution of clientelism to nation-buildins 
would seem to involve several different types o' 
integrative mechanisms: First, insofar as it im 
plies a normative commitment to certain “in- 
strumentalities and procedures for the achieve 
ment of goals and resolving conflicts,”!* clien 
telism may provide at least some of the ingredi 
ents which enter into processes of consensu: 
formation at the national level. Second, to th: 
extent that it creates functional reciprocitie: 
among otherwise unrelated ethnic groupings, i 
may also generate feelings of interdependenct 
among them and help reduce the saliency o` 
primordial loyalties. Third, through the vertica 
bonds it creates among hierarchically distinc. 
groups and communities, clientelism may sup- 


35 Foltz, “Social Structure and Political Behavio- 
<.. p 153. 

z Mstan Weiner, “Political Integration and Politice 
Development,” Annals of the American Academy o! 
Political and Social Science, 358 (March, 1965). 52. 
The distinctions drawn in this paragraph lean heavil - 
on Weiner’s classification. For a somewhat differer: 
approach, see John N. Paden, “Conceptual Dimension; 
of National Integration Theory, with Special Referenc: 
to Inter-Ethnic (Horizontal) Integration,” Interne! 
Working Paper No. 2, Instability/ Integration Projec , 
Council for Intersocietal Studies, Northwestern Un - 
versity (January, 1968). 
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ply the critical links between rulers and ruled, 
and through the intervention of “brokers” help 
bridge the proverbial gap between the elites and 
the masses. These three types of integration can 
be referred to, respectively, as “subjective,” 
“transactional,” and “structural.” 

To emphasize the integrative potential of 
clientelism is not to deny the divisive tendencies 
inherent in the formation of factions and per- 
sonal followings. Nadel’s comments on the 
effects of factionalism in Nupe might apply to 
other contexts as well: “Rivalry and feuds be- 
tween the leaders of local factions may throw 
the whole town, indeed the whole country, into 
a civil war... .”17 In specific situations, how- 
ever, the mere existence of factionalism may 

„reinforce rather than diminish popular allegian- 
ces to the system, and hence positively aid sub- 
jective integration at the national level. This is 
the core of the argument advanced by Gluck- 
man in his discussion of “rebellion” (as distinct 
from “revolution”) in a traditional monarchical 
context: 


All sections struggle for the kingship and this 
unifies them. They seek to place their own prince 
on the throne; they do not try to become inde- 
pendent from the kingship. . . . It is a historical 
fact that these struggles kept component sections 
of the nation united in [a] conflicting allegiance 
about the sacred kingship.” 


Gluckman’s hypothesis cannot be accepted un- 
reservedly, if only because much of the out- 
come would seem to depend on the character 
and composition of the factions involved, and 
the environmental conditions under which com- 
petition takes place. Nevertheless, it does not 
suggest that competition among patrons could 
encourage the cohesiveness of different ethnic 
segments in the lower reaches of the clientelis- 
tic pyramid. 

Finally, although clientelism and ethnicity 
both provide opportunities for manipulation 
and adaptation, clientelism offers a significantly 
broader range of strategies for the achievement 
of national integration. For purposes of analy- 
sis these strategies may be conceptualized in 
terms of (1) a pyramiding of patron-client ties, 
(2) a spillover of reciprocities, and (3) chang- 
ing partnerships, each involving specific 
changes in the character and structure of clien- 
telistic relationships. What these changes con- 
sist of, and how they may affect national inte- 
gration, will be discussed at greater length in a 
subsequent section. Suffice it to note here that 


“ Nadel, Black Byzantium, p. 126. 
_ Max Gluckman. Custom and Conflict in Africa 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1963), pp. 45-47. 
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although these processes are induced and not 
spontaneously occurring, their viability depends 
in part on the environmental transformations 
arising from colonial rule and on the limita- 
tions imposed by the character of the ethnic 
and clientelistic subsystem. 

Since political integration is often a function 
of the limitations and opportunities inherent in 
traditional clientelistic networks, it will be use- 
ful at this stage to take a brief look at some of 
the varieties of traditional dependency relation- 
ships encountered in Tropical Africa. 


Varieties of Traditional 
Dependency Relationships 


For most anthropologists, clientelism—or 
“clientage”—refers to a specific type of inter- 
personal relationship, more often than not insti- 
tutionalized in the form of a contractual agree- 
ment between a superior and an inferior.1® Ex- 
amples are the bara-ship of Nupe, the buhake 
in Rwanda, the bugabire in Burundi, the oku- 
toisha in Ankole. Our concern here, however, 
is with the generic and the recurrent rather 
than the idiosyncratic or the unique. Taking as 
our criteria of differentiation (1) the occu- 
pancy of role sets, (2) the normative orienta- 
tions of patrons and clients, (3) the types of 
transactions involved, and (4) the base values 
of differential control over resources, we find 
that at least four different types of political 
clientelism may be said to have guided social 
and political relationships in traditional Africa 
—the patrimonial, the feudal, the mercantile, 
and the “saintly” type (see typological chart). 

Patrimonial clientelism is explicitly political 
in character. Historically associated with the 
emergence of archaic state systems in the Su- 
danic and Interlacustrine areas, it suggests a sig- 
nificant expansion in scale of the original com- 
munity, along with an increasing differentiation 
of governmental structures. In Weber’s termi- 
nology, it implies “[the transformation of the 
original community] into a stratum of aids to 
the ruler [and its dependence upon him] for 
maintenance through the usufruct of land, office 
fees, income in kind, salaries and hence 
through prebends.”?° A basic feature of this 
transformation is the recruitment of client- 
chiefs who stand in relation to the sovereign 
not unlike bureaucrats in relation to their supe- 
rior, in the sense that “they [do] not claim their 


For a further elaboration of this definition, see 
Georges Balandier, “Les Relations de Dépendence 
Personnelle: Présentation du Thème,” in Cahiers 
d'Études Africaines, 9, 35 (1969), 345-349, 

* Cited in Hans H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 
eds., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 297. 
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Typology of Dependency Relationships in Traditional Africa 
Base Values of 
a eles Occupancy Normative Type of Differential 
Type of Clientelism of Role Sets Orientation Transaction Control Over 
Resources 

. Patrimonial 
Example: Sudanic States; 
Interlacustrine States King-chief; Mutual trust Office (political Power 
(Rwanda, Burundi, Ankole, chief-subchief and loyalty or administrative) 
Buganda) —service and 

support 

. Feudal 
Example: Buhake (Rwanda) Notable or freeborn Deference- Protection—service Status 
Bugabire (Burundi) noble-serf or com- Affection and prestige 
Okutoisha (Ankole) moner 
Bara-ship (Nupe) 

. Mercantile 
Example: Diula-Diatigi; Trader (or middle- Economic self- Commercial Wealth 
diulaba-diulade; man)-associate or interest and exchange 
dillali-mai gida customer mutual trust 

4, “Saintly” 
Example: Sheikh-talibé Religious leader Benevolence- Salvation— Sanctity 
Murabit-tlamith (marabout)-follower Devotion Obedience and 
(talibe) Service 





Note: The categories included in the above typology are adapted from the process-model developed in Lemar 
chand and Legg, “Political Clientelism and Development: A Preliminary Analysis,” Comparative Politics, Vol. 4 
No. 2 (January, 1972); although the terms “patrimonial” and “feudal” are used in this article to denote a possib!: 
evolutionary sequence from one type of clientelism to another, in the present context they are merely intended tc 
provide an analytic framework for distinguishing among types. This, however, is not meant as a counterargumen 
to the evolutionary scheme formulated by Maquet in “Institutionalisation féodale des relations de dépendenc:: 
dans quatre cultures interlacustres,” Cahiers @ Etudes Africaines (1969), 402-414, in which the author suggest’. 
the possibility of an historical movement from “patrimonial” to “feudal” clientelism. 


position by right of inheritance or by virtue of 
any prior connexion with the area to which 
they were appointed.”?1 The underlying values, 
however, are those of mutual trust and loyalty. 
The basic transaction consists in the doling out 
of offices in return for administrative and polit- 
ical benefits. The base value through which ini- 
tial control over scarce resources is obtained is 
political power defined in terms of the ruler’s 
capacity to make effective use of a coercive ap- 
paratus, but as status differences emerge in 
consequence of differential success in military 
skills, exchange relations become increasingly 
differentiated from military ones, at which 
point, in Weber’s terms, “princely prerogatives 
become patrimonial in character.” 

Unlike the foregoing, feudal clientelism, in 
the sense in which the term is here used, is not 
necessarily coextensive with the formal political 
hierarchy; it refers to the anthropologist’s more 
circumscribed definition of “clientage”—i.e., to 


Lucy Mair, Primitive Government (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1962), p. 153. 


an interpersonal bond between a superior and £ 
subordinate, as between a freeborn noble and : 
commoner, involving “an exchange of protec 
tion, economic security and a position in the 
society in return for loyalty, obedience and ser. 
vice from the subordinate.”? Often institutional - 
ized in the form of a ceremonial gift by the pz 
tron (as in traditional Nupe, where “the offer 
ing of a turban and a sword by the patron te 
his henchman sealed the pact”),?* and involv. 
ing contractual elements, it partakes of th: 
qualities of the feudal homage. Yet, as a depar- 
ture from what some might consider the hall- 


= Ronald Cohen, “The Dynamics of Feudalism i 
Bornu,” Boston University Papers on Africa, Vol. 1: 
(Boston: Boston University Press, 1966), p. 91. Fer 
further characterizations of “feudal” clientelism, scs 
Lucy Mair, “Clientship in East Africa,” Cahie:s 
d'Études Africaines, 2, 6 (1961), 315-326; Edward 
Steinhart, “Vassal and Fief in Three Interlacustrirs 
Kingdoms,” Cahier d'Études Africaines, 7, 25 (1967), 
606-624; Jacques J. Maquet, The Premise of Inequali:: 
in Ruanda (London: Oxford University Press, 1961). 

2S. F. Nadel, Black Byzantium, p. 126. 
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mark of feudalism, the base value through 
which a patron lays claim to the allegiance of 
his client lies in the differential social prestige 
and influence which goes along with one’s 
membership in a “dominant” ethnic or status 
group. 

Mercantile clientelism, traceable to the in- 
ception of the long-distance trans-Saharan trade, 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, has 
persisted in one form or another throughout 
and indeed long after the Malinke diaspora. Al- 
though in this case the participants are essen- 
tially concerned with the buying, storing, trans- 
port, and selling of marketable goods, out of 
these commercial transactions have developed 
more or less personalized relationships not only 
between buyers and sellers but within the trad- 
ing community. The reciprocities which exist 
between the diula traders of Mali, Guinea, or 
Senegal and their hosts, the diatigi, are dupli- 
cated by similar relationships between the long- 
distance Hausa traders from up-country and 
their “landlords” in places like Kumasi, Free- 
town and Ibadan, and, in Ibadan between land- 
lords (mai gida) and middlemen (dillali).25 
These reciprocities involve, besides material 
benefits, a sense of mutual trust between the 
parties. A landlord or a diatigi is one who not 
only has material resources at his disposal but 


“For Fallers and Lombard, a feudal relationship 
can only obtain among equals (i.e., among nobles); a 
clientele relationship, on the other hand, establishes 
reciprocities between nobles and commoners. See 
Lloyd A. Fallers, Bantu Bureaucracy (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956), and Jacques Lombard, 
“La Vie Politique dans une ancienne société de type 
féodal: Les Bariba du Dahomey,” Cahiers d'Études 
Africaines, 1,3 (1960), 5-45. 

On the sociopolitical role of the diula in cori- 
temporary Bamako, see Claude Meillassoux, Urban- 
ization of an African Community (Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, 1968), and his article 
on “The Social Structure of Modern Bamako,” in 
Africa, 35, 2 (1965), 125-142. Cf. Majhemout Diop, 
Histoire des classes sociales dans Afrique de l'Ouest 
(Paris: 1971), pp. 148-152. For an excellent ac- 
count of the mai gida-dillali relationship in contem- 
porary West Africa, see Polly Hill, “Landlords and 
Brokers: A West African Trading System,” Cahiers 
d'Études Africaines, 6, 23 (1966), 349-367; and her 
“Markets in Africa,” The Journal of Modern African 
Studies, 1, 4 (1963), 441-455, See also, V. R. Dorjahn 
and C. Fyfe, “Landlord and Stranger: Change in 
Tenancy Relations in Sierra Leone,” Journal of 
African History, 3, 3 (1962), 391-399. Perhaps the 
most illuminating discussion of this type of clientelism, 
from the standpoint of the political scientist, is Abner 
Cohen, “The Social Organization of Credit in a West 
African Cattle Market,” Africa, 35, 1 (1965), 8-20. 
For an interesting discussion of the role of the diatigi 
in traditional African society, see in particular the con- 
tributions of J. L. Boutiller and J. L. Amselle in C. 
Meillassoux, ed., The Developnient of Indigenous Trade 
and Markets in West Africa (Oxford: 1971), pp. 240- 
252, 253-265. : 
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who also enjoys a certain “credit rating” from 
his reputation of trustworthiness and reliability. 
Although the anthropological literature dealing 
with this type of clientelism is scarce and the 
political science literature virtually nonexistent, 
the basic principle of social interaction in this 
case is unquestionably that of patron-client re- 
lationships defined in terms of reciprocal eco- 
nomic benefits and mutual loyalties. 

The fourth type, here labeled somewhat un- 
critically “saintly” clientelism, expresses itself 
most conspicuously within the context of the 
Sufi brotherhoods (tarigas) of Senegal but is 
also found in Mauretania, Mali, Niger, and 
Northern Nigeria.” Sometimes referred to as 
“maraboutism,” this type of relationship em- 
phasizes the blind submission of the talibé to 
his sheikh or muqaddam. At the root of this 
dependence lies the disciple’s conviction that 
his salvation depends on the intercession of his 
marabout, and the latter’s realization that his 
status in society depends on the personal devo- 
tion of his followers, as well as their contribu- 
tions in kind or cash. The sheikh-talibé relation- 
ship among the Mourides of Senegal represent 
the most striking example of this type of recip- 
rocity; but one might also cite as an example the 
nexus of mutual obligations which to this day 
links the maraboutic elites of Mauretania and 
their followers. Whether it expresses itself in a 
secular or religious context, this type of clien- 
telism still provides the basic articulation of so- 
cial and political processes among individuals 
and groups in the predominantly Islamicized 
areas of West Africa. 

Like all classifications, the foregoing is una- 
bashedly arbitrary. None of the above catego- 
ries can be treated in isolation. As the case of 
prerevolutionary Rwanda suggests, the patri- 
monial and feudal types may coexist with and 
indeed reinforce each other, as seems to have 
happened in the case of the mercantile and pa- 
trimonial variants at particular junctures of the 
evolution of the Sudanic states.?7 


“For a detailed analysis of the sociopolitical role 
of the Mouride brotherhoods of Senegal, see Donal B. 
Cruise O’Brien, The Murids of Senegal: The Sacio- 
Economic Structure of an Islamic Order (Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of London, 1969). See also Lucy 
Behrman, “The Political Influence of Muslim Brother- 
hoods in Senegal” (unpublished ms.), and “The 
Political Significance of the Wolof Adherence to 
Muslim Brotherhoods in the 19th Century,” in 
African Historical Studies 1 (1968), pp. 60-78. For 
a broader perspective, see J. Spencer Trimingham, 
The Influence of Islam upon Africa (New York: 
Praeger, 1968). 

* Under what conditions a particular form of clientel- 
ism brings another into being is a question that lies 
beyond the scope of this paper. What seems clear, how- 
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Moreover, although client-patron relations 
are here conceptualized in terms of dyadic rela- 
tionships for purposes of clarity, this is not 
meant to exclude the possibility of middlemen 
or brokers. In prerevolutionary Rwanda, the 
chief was not only a client of the sovereign but 
also a broker between the sovereign and the 
subchief; in Senegal the sheikh-talibé relation- 
ship was and still is mediated by regional offi- 
cers (fode) and assistants (tamsirs) who might 
also qualify as middlemen; in Mali the diatigi 
were almost by definition (“the stranger’s mas- 
ter”) cast in the role of brokers between the 
diulas and the host community, a function they 
still perform in many of the trading centers of 
West Africa.?® Client-patron ties, in short, are 
not necessarily dyadic and unidirectional, but 
may involve networks of reciprocities which in 
turn produce reversible relationships among the 
parties. Depending upon their position in the 
society, one man’s patron may act as another 





ever, is that there is no logical relationship between 
forms of government and types of clientelism (except 
where governmental and clientelistic structure merely 
duplicate each other, as in the case of patrimonialism). 
If there is any common denominator to these forms of 
clientelism, it is to be found, in Ronald Cohen's words, 
“in conditions of personal insecurity, a lack of wide- 
spread use of payment for specific purposes, lack of 
adequate social control outside such (clientelistic) re- 
lationships, and the inability of the kinship units to per- 
form all the required and desired services for individ- 
uals.” See Cohen, “The Dynamics of Feudalism in 
Bornu,” p. 91. Given our ignorance, the most that can 
be said at this point is that the emergence of mercantile 
clientelism, as a historical phenomenon, has been de- 
pendent upon, as well as limited by, the growth of cen- 
tralized state structures; conversely, the expansion of 
state structures has itself been conditioned by the eco- 
nomic and political resources made available through 
the development of regional trade circuits. For further 
evidence on this point, see J. Vansina, “Long-distance 
Trade Routes in Central Africa,” Journal of African 
History, 3, 3 (1962), 375-388. 

* The brokerage function traditionally performed b 
the diatigi is described by Charles Monteil in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Dans les centres soudanais les étrangers 
sont parqués dans un quartier spécial. Les simples 
passagers doivent se présenter au chef de la localité et 
ce chef leur assigne un hôte ou diatigi (“le maitre de 
Pétranger’). Cet hôte est, à proprement parler, le 
répondant de Pétranger et celui-ci ne doit agir que par 
son intermédiaire. . . . Souvent par leur nombre et 
leur richesse, non moins que par Vimportance du 
personnel qu’ils emploient, les étrangers sont assez 
puissants pour jouir dune indépendence relative, 
moyennant paiement de redevances. Voire même ils 
arrivent à constituer un état dans létat, et dominer 
les pouvoirs locaux.” Charles Monteil, “Les Empires 
du Mali,” Bulletin du Comité d'Etudes Historiques et 
Scientifiques de PAOF, 12, 3-4 (1929), 326. See also 
Félix Dubois, Tombouctou la mystérieuse (Paris, 1897), 
p- 295. 
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man’s client. Finally, because of its somewhat 
static qualities, the above typology underplays 
possibilities of conflicting clientelistic solidari- 
ties, as well as the potential for conflict that 
may arise from the juxtaposition of vertical and 
horizontal solidarities. While suggesting toc 
much in the way of an integrative potential, ii 
may also suggest the wrong kind of potentia‘ 
for integration.?° 

Aside from illustrating the variety of tradi- 
tional dependency relationships that might con- 
ceivably be subsumed under the rubric of polit- 
ical clientelism, this classification sketches ow 
how one type of relationship can be distin- 
guished from another, and how their projec- 
tions into the political space of contemporary 
Africa can be analyzed. Presumably, befor 
one can infer a set of causal relationships be- 
tween traditional and modern forms of clientel- 
ism, One must ask certain preliminary question: 
about the variables determining each type 
Who are the patrons, and who are the clients‘ 
How compatible are their status position, nor 
mative orientations, and transactional role: 
with conditions of rapid social change? In wha. 
ways do various types of differential contro 
over resources “fit” with the conditions of the 
colonial and postcolonial situations? The an- 
swers to these questions are likely to vary no: 
only with the heritage of specific colonial poli- 
cies but with the characteristics of each type o` 
clientelism, 

Along with these differences, however, w.: 
find certain basic uniformities about how, i: 
Africa as elsewhere, power is organized anc: 
generated, Power is not so much a commodit ' 


” A further qualifier is that the above typology onl’ 
deals with highly institutionalized forms of clientelisr: 
and thus excludes societies in which clientelisn , 
though never firmly institutionalized, did in fact pla: 
a major role in the definition of traditional powe- 
relationships. Traditional Ibo society is a case in poini: 


“As in the urban communities of Boston, Ne! 
Haven, and New York, political survival in an Ibs 
community hinged fundamentally on the leader s 
ability to mould and maintain a personal follov - 
ing... . In the Ibo context, as in the Americas, 
the politician acted as a broker of conflicting it- 
terests and personalities and as a provider of pe:- 
sonal favors. His political success, in short, was 2 
function both of his ability to resolve disputes an i 
his generosity.” (Howard E. Wolpe, “Port Ha - 
court: Ibo Politics in Microcosm,” The Journal ef 
Modern African Studies, 7 [1969], 475.) 


Such noninstitutionalized forms of clientelism are ol - 
viously relevant to our discussion; their omission frora 
our typology is only justified by the lack of relevait 
anthropological and historical data and the conseque: t 
difficulties involved in the task of classification and 
comparison. 
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that some just happen to possess by virtue of 
their privileged membership in any particular 
` group as a relational phenomenon. Inherent in 
each of the clientelistic patterns noted above is 
a relationship of reciprocity between an indi- 
vidual (or group of individuals) whose influ- 
ence stems from his ability to provide services, 
goods or values that are so desired by others as 
to induce them to reciprocate these gratifica- 
tions in the form of alternative services, goods, 
and values. And since the norm of reciprocity 
is by nature malleable and indeterminate in 
terms of the obligations it implies—being, in 
Gouldner’s terms “like a kind of plastic filler, 
capable of being poured into the shifting crev- 
ices of social structures, serving as a kind of 
all-purpose moral cement”?1—one can see why, 
as a role model, clientelism should have per- 
sisted over time, through adjustment and adap- 
tation. Although social mobilization may lead 
to different partnerships, the role model may 
remain basically unaffected. The evidence on 
this score is indeed abundant. Far from evi- 
.dent, however, are the types of adjustment that 
have taken place over the years and the condi- 
tions that have caused one type of adjustment 
to occur rather than another. 

Irrespective of the types of clientelism opera- 
tive in the traditional society, three distinctive 
patterns of adjustment can be discerned: First 
and most prevalent has been the spillover of 
clientelistic reciprocities from one field of activ- 
ity to another. Reciprocities that were once re- 
stricted to a specific type of exchange have thus 
led to cumulative or alternative exchanges among 
parties. A case in point in the transformation of 
“feudal” into “saintly” patron-client ties within 
the framework of the Muslim brotherhoods of 
Senegal, and the projection of both into the 
context of “clan politics.”5? Similarly, the pat- 
rimonial ties that once existed among the rul- 
ing aristocracy of Rwanda provided the foun- 
dation for the establishment of patron-client 
ties of a feudal variety between Hutu and Tutsi 
and for the extension of dependency relation- 
ships based on the appropriation of land to a 


© The basic theoretical work on this theme is Peter 
M. Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1967). The relevance of 
Blau’s insights to an understanding of traditional 
African political structures is suggested by Polanyi’s 
description of reciprocity patterns in precolonial 
Dahomey; see Karl Polanyi, Dahomey and the Slave 
Trade: An Analysis of an Archaic Economy (Seattle 
& London: University of Washington Press, 1966), 
especially pp. 33-95. 

a Alvin W. Gouldner, “The Norm of Reciprocity: 
A Preliminary Statement,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 15 (1960), 175. 

= Foltz, “Social Structure & Political Behavior of 
Senegalese Elites.” 
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dependency relationship based on the owner- 
ship of cattle.2? A more recent example is the 
“spillover” of mercantile clientelism into the 
realm of local politics in Ibadan: “Of all the 
patrons,” writes Abner Cohen, “the cattle land- 
lords are the most powerful as they have domi- 
nated the [Hausa] Quarter politically ever since 
its foundation in 1916. The Chief of the Quar- 
ter has always been a cattle landlord and, since 
1930, he has also been the chief of the cattle 
market.”?4 In each of these cases a new type of 
relationship has been added to or substituted 
for a preexisting one, leading to a transactional 
integration at the national or regional level. 

Second, clientelism can lead to a pyramiding 
of client-patron ties, and, through the recruit- 
ment of new brokers, to an expansion of local 
or regional reciprocities on a more inclusive 
scale, The appropriation of landed fiefs under 
the hegemony of a royal clan, accompanied by 
the appointment of client-chiefs, was indeed a 
critical feature of the twin processes of state- 
building and territorial aggrandizement that 
took place throughout the Interlacustrine zone.*5 
Similarly, much of the structural integration 
conducted under the auspices of colonial pow- 
ers can be viewed in terms of a pyramiding of 
patron-client ties. 

Third, there may be a substitution rather 
than an extension of patron-client relationships, 
leading to a continuation of reciprocal ex- 
changes but in a totally different partnership. 
Here again the evidence, both historical and 
contemporary, is considerable, though not al- 
ways as conclusive as one might hope. Perhaps 
the most striking example of the phenomenon 
is offered by the Rwandese revolution of 
1959-62, leading to the eviction of the Tutsi 
patrons and a redefinition of clientelistic part- 
nerships within the Hutu stratum.*¢ 

Empirically, these types of adjustments are 
neither self-sustaining nor mutually reinforcing. 
Although the building-up of dominant parties 
sharing the qualities of political machines is in 
part traceable to the selective use of one or 


3 See Claudine Vidal, “Le Rwanda des Anthro- 
pologues ou le Fétichisme de la Vache,” Cahiers 
@’Etudes Africaines, 9, 35 (1969), 384-401. 

% Abner Cohen, “The Social Organization of 
Credit... ,” p. 12. 

= A very similar process appears to have taken place 
in Northern Nigeria; see, for example, M. G. Smith, 
Government in Zazzau, pp. 6-8. 

% See René Lemarchand, Rwanda and Burundi 
(Londen: The Pall Mall Press, 1970), and “Les 
relations de clientéle comme agent de contestation: Le 
cas du Rwanda,” Civilisations, 18, 4 (1968), 553-573; 
see also Yves Person, Samori: Une Révolution Diula, 
Mémoires de PIFAN, No. 80 (Dakar, 1968); for 
another historical example of the same phenomenon, 
see Moussa Oumar Sy, “Le Dahomey: Le Coup d'Etat 
de 1818,” Folia Orientalia, 6 (1965), 205-238. 
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more of these adjustive mechanisms, their mere 
occurrence is no guarantee that the end result 
will be the creation of a nationwide political 
machine. Whether operating individually or in 
conjunction with each other, these processes 
may lead to widely different types of relation- 
ships between the clientelistic substructures and 
the center, as well as between the constituent 
segments of each substructure. Just as one may 
conceive of different types of machines operat- 
ing alongside each other, one may also envisage 
the possibility of the party machine being su- 
perimposed upon, and in some ways tributary 
of, microlevel solidarities of a traditional type. 
Similarly, one may conceive of a machine be- 
ing wholly centered upon the party structure 
(as in the Ivory Coast), or, on the contrary, 
revolving almost exclusively around bureau- 
cratic structures of a traditional or neotradi- 
tional type (as in Ethiopia, or in Burundi until 
1967). In short, before one can generalize 
about the effects of these internal adjustments 
on the political systems of contemporary Af- 
rica, it may be useful to consider the conditions 
which in recent times have reinforced, ham- 
pered, or altered the operation of traditional 
forms of clientelism. 

These conditions can best be understood by 
looking at (1) the processes of incorporation 
achieved through the imposition of colonial 
controls; (2) the alternative structures of op- 
portunity made available through the introduc- 
tion of new resources; and (3) the new com- 
petitive processes arising from the conjunction 
of (1) and (2). Only by taking each of these 
variables into account is it possible to gain a 
clear picture of the fourth and most crucial 
variable—ethnicity. 


Patterns of Incorporation, Allocation, 
and Competitiveness 


Difficult though it may be to generalize 
about the effects of colonial rule upon tradi- 
tional forms of clientelism, the weight of evi- 
dence suggests important areas of compatibility 
between the two. At the broadest level of gen- 
eralization one might argue, first, that the colo- 
nial situation has created a psychological cli- 
mate eminently congenial to the maintenance 
of a “dependence complex”*7 among Africans. 


= The expression, borrowed from Dominique O. 
Mannoni, Psychologie de la Colonisation (Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1950), carries unfortunate conno- 
tations as it suggests a cultural “hang up” of some 
sort or another, evenly distributed among ail Africans, 
regardless of rank or status. I substantially agree with 
Professor Uphoff’s objection (in a personal communi- 
cation), to the effect that one is here dealing not so 
much with a “dependency complex” as with “more or 
less fruitful role relationships” (resource-exchange 
relationships) which a person having few resources 
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Whether or not Mannoni’s depiction of the per- 
sonality structure of the Malagasy can be ap- 
plied across the board to Africans in general, : 
convincing case can be made for the view tha: 
the homage of dependence sought by Europea. 
colonizers through the projection of their own 
“Prospero complex” onto the African scen: 
must have fostered similar dispositions on th: 
part of traditional patrons toward their clients.‘ ? 
Second, the conditions of rapid social chang: 
generated through various transformative infh - 
ences—economic, social, and political—prot - 
ably intensified the clients’ need for something 
or somebody to depend on; the heightened fee - 
ings of insecurity released by social changu, 
along with the resultant quest for anxiety-r - 
ducing mechanisms, have operated to reinforce 
the strength of client-patron relationship :. 
Third, for reasons of practicality or opportui- 
ism, European administrators have often becr 
very tolerant toward existing forms of cliente!- 
ism, and sometimes equally receptive to thc 
creation of new ones. Where these expressc< 
the structure of political relations—as in tl 
case of patrimonial clientelism—-and whe-c 
their suppression would have entailed great: 
costs than seemed justifiable or tolerable, t!:c 
tendency of European officials has been to usc 
traditional clientelistic structures as instrumeri: 
for mediating and legitimizing their rule. 


seeks to establish. Creating a client-patron relations! i» 
is often the most fruitful. Has anybody found a ‘‘.c- 
pendency it eal in a wealthy market-woman, or ^ 
powerful chief, or even a clan head? I suggest tia. 
what Europeans have observed is a function of pov cr 
(or powerlessness) rather than of “Africanness.” Wi at 
should be emphasized here is the persistence of cert2i1 
psychological orientations to politics, which often te. 
to outlive the specific power relationships from wh‘: 
they originally stemmed, Externalization of the sup :r- 
ego, leading to its identification with an outside author tv 
or “patron” figure, is certainly a key characteristic cf 
Clientelistic orientations, a point persuasively argued +, 
James Scott in Political Ideology in Malaysia (N: 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1963), 
p. 80 ff. For a discussion of the affective compon t 
which enters into the patron-client nexus, see Ab 11 
Cohen, Custom and Politics in Urban Africa (Ber <c- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Pross, 
1969), p. 91. 

3 See Dominique O. Mannoni, Psychologie de 'a 
Colonisation; for further insights into the influence o 
the colonial framework upon the behavior and orier 12- 
tion of indigenous actors see J. P, Nettl and Rok 1: 
Robertson, International Systems and the Modern.z 
tion of Societies (New York: Basic Books, 1968), «39 
pp. 63-127. The notion of “inheritance situation” .1 s 
cussed by the authors provides a useful anal “ic 
framework for an understanding of the persistence 9: 
clientelistic norms after independence; see in particular 
their discussion of “Benefactor and Beneficiary ac 
Their Reference Groups,” pp. 72-81. Their analysis 2° 
the process of the “role-taking of the benefactor bv 
the beneficiary” evokes some of the familiar direi- 
sions explored by Mannoni in the work cited above 
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Yet if there are excellent reasons for viewing 
“the pyramiding of patron-client ties” as a by- 
‘product of European rule, one can easily exag- 
gerate the extent to which traditional African 
societies really lent themselves to this kind of 
manipulation. Not only can one discern major 
discontinuities in the overall distribution and 
extensiveness of clientelistic networks in any 
given territory (suggesting corresponding vari- 
ations in the serviceability of the incorporated 
units); one can also perceive fundamental dif- 
ferences in the degree to which European poli- 
cies proved compatible with the preservation of 
traditional forms of clientelism. 

If the first type of discontinuity may clearly 
be attributed to the different patterns of incor- 
poration achieved through the more or less er- 
ratic tracing of colonial boundaries, there are 
several possible explanations for the differential 
impact of colonial policies on traditional forms 
of clientelism. 

' One such explanation lies in the hypothesis 
advanced by Ronald Cohen that “given a simi- 
lar incorporative experience differences in tra- 
ditional African political structures will create 
significant differences in the way these systems 
and the people within them adapt to the mod- 
ern nation-state.”° Another possible explana- 
tion has to do with the official policies and 
practices of European powers, and in particular 
the extent to which the effective practice of in- 
direct rule presupposed the retention of clien- 
telism of a feudal variety. Where the preserva- 
tion of “feudal clientelism” was more or less 
consistently regarded as a necessary adjunct of 
indirect rule (as in Northern Nigeria), feudal 
and patrimonial forms of clientelism have evi- 
dently reinforced each other, structurally or 
normatively.*° But one must also note the per- 
sistence of clientelistic patterns where indirect 
rule was neither regarded as legitimate nor sys- 


‘2 Ronald Cohen, “Research Directions in Political 
Anthropology,” Canadian Journal of African Studies, 
3,.1 (1969), p. 27. 

“In Bornu, according to Cohen, “patron-client re- 
lationships continue to be of great importance . 
and people still utilize their associations with im- 
portant superiors in the emirate, not the Nigerian, 
social system”’—a statement that might also apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to contemporary Rwanda society 
within the context of an all-Hutu social system, and 
to: Burundi within what threatens to become an all- 
Tutsi social system. (The above quotation is from 
Ronald Cohen’s comments (p. 105) on Elizabeth 
Colson’s article, “Competence and Incompetence in 
the context of Independence,” Current Anthropology, 
8, 1-2 (1967), 92-100. For a discussion of the trans- 
formations that have affected the operation of patron- 
client ties in contemporary Rwanda, see René Lemar- 
chand, “Political Instability in Africa: The Case of 
Rwanda and Burundi,” Civilisations 16, 3 (1966), 319, 
and Lemarchand, Rwanda and Burundi. 
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tematically pursued, and where the social sys- 
tem made no allowance for the operation of 
feudal clientelism. Thus, drawing upon his per- 
sonal experience as a former colonial adminis- 
trator, Pierre Alexandre notes that in those 
parts of French-speaking West Africa that had 
a high rate of turnover among European offi- 
cials, “African officials, shop clerks or cocoa 
brokers and catechists were, on the whole, per- 
manent;” African “middlemen” were thus cast 
in the role of patrons in relation to the masses, 
with “clientelism cutting across tribal divisions, 
or, more widely, across traditional jural rela- 
tionships.”’4t 

A third explanatory factor, operating inde- 
pendently of the formal assumptions underly- 
ing colonial policies, involves the variable as- 
sessments of the economic implications of 
client-patron relationships made by European 
administrators. Where traditional clientelism 
was found incompatible with the immediate or 
long-range economic objectives of the colonial 
authorities and accordingly done away with, as 
in Rwanda in the early 1950s, its suppression 
had profoundly destabilizing consequences for 
the internal cohesion of the community at 
large. 

Economic motives may have precisely the 
opposite results, however, perpetuating or even 
accentuating the patron-client nexus at the 
community level. Here two different types of 
situations may be distinguished: One, most 
clearly suggested by the case of the Mouride 
brotherhoods of Senegal, involved a deliberate 
attempt by the European colonizer to draw 
maximum benefits from the manipulation of 
clientelistic relations. Although this may not 
have been the sole motive, the prospects of eco- 
nomic development offered by the marabouts’ 
control over most of the peanut producing 
areas, and indeed their control of the labor 
force needed for agricultural development, 
were certainly instrumental in prompting the 
French to preserve by all possible means the 
“saintly” relationship which to this day links 
the talibés to their sheikhs—and in trying to 
establish a similar, though far less “saintly,” 
relationship between themselves and the 
sheikhs.4? 

Recognition or reinforcement of clientelistic 
patterns may also occur in response to the eco- 
nomic demands of indigenous local communi- 
ties. Meillassoux’s discussion of the role of di- 
ula in the Ivory Coast provides a good illustra- 


“From Alexandre’s comments on Colson’s article, 
p. 100. 

“Behrman, “The Political Influence of Muslim 
Brotherhoods in Senegal.” 
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tion.*? Although they were initially denied ac- 
cess to their original trading areas by the 
French army, supposedly because of the need 
to set up a “commercial blockade” to facilitate 
the subjugation of the local communities, the 
diula traders were subsequently allowed to re- 
sume their commercial activities after their for- 
mer trading partners, the Gouro, repeatedly de- 
manded that right for them, Writing in the 
early sixties, Meillassoux noted: 


Diula relations with the Gouro compared to the 
precolonial period are apparently the same: In 
addition to kola—of which they largely control 
the trade to-day—they buy coffee and cocoa. They 
even improved their position in regard to their 
geographical extension. . . . They are the only 
intermediaries at the first level in the coffee-buying 
process.“ 


In each of these two instances, then, eco- 
nomic considerations have tended not only to 
encourage existing clientelistic networks but 
also to facilitate the forging of new links be- 
tween the center and the periphery. Thus, 
through their economic base in the Gouro mi- 
lieux, the diula were able to capitalize upon the 
new opportunities opened by European com- 
merce, and to establish themselves as interme- 
diaries between local producers and European 
firms; similarly, through their economic and re- 
ligious influence in the countryside, the mara- 
boutic elites of Senegal were able to provide the 
crucial connecting links between the rural com- 
munities and the central governmental-bureau- 
cratic structures. 

As the foregoing makes plain, the new allo- 
cative centers set up under the colonial powers 
have generated new resources and linkages. 
How these in turn have affected African soci- 
eties can best be understood by reference to 
(1) the type of resources generated by the co- 
lonial environment, (2) the channels through 
which these resources have been allocated, and 
(3) the transaction flows attendant upon the 
emergence of new reciprocities. 

Taking the term “resources” in its broadest 
sense, as Dahl does, to describe “anything that 
can be used to sway the specific choices or the 
strategies of another individual,” we discover 
that each of the patterns of adjustment noted 
earlier are reducible to the adaptation of clien- 
telistic strategies to different resources—or, if 
one takes the view that clientelism is itself a re- 
source, to different combinations of resources. 


“Claude Méeillassoux, Anthropologie Economique 
des Gouro de Côte d'Ivoire (Paris: Mouton & Čo., 
1964), and “The Gouro-Peripheral Markets between 
the Forest and the Sudan,” in Paul Bohannan and 
George Dalton, eds., Markets in Africa (Garden City: 
Anchor Books, 1965), pp. 67-92. 

“ Bohannan and Dalton, p. 86. 


“Political resources,” writes Dahl, “can be pyr- 
amided in much the same way that a man who 
starts out in business sometimes pyramids a 
small investment into a large corporate 
empire.”*5 Just as the building up of corporate 
and African empires can be seen as one exam- 
ple of pyramiding of clientelistic and other re- 
sources, the fashioning of new political entities 
under imperial rule may be viewed in basically 
the same terms. 

In the latter case, however, allowance has to 
be made for the introduction of new resources 
—in the form of wealth, education, technologi- 
cal skills, and the like—and new types of reci- 
procities. The result has been a shift of empha- 
sis away from symbolic or affective rewards to 
expectations of material benefits, in turn lead- 
ing to a sloughing off of the “mechanical” soli- 
darities characteristic of feudal clientelism for a 
type of relationship, if not always based on “or- 
ganic” solidarities in Durkheim’s sense, at least 
much closer to those associated with “machine 
politics.” Conceptualizing this transformation 
in terms of different perceptions of a patron’s 
competence, one might argue with Colson*® that 
the trend in recent times has been to dissociate 
political competence from traditional status dis- 
tinctions and to identify it with the ability to 
manipulate technical and political resources 
effectively. European patrons were sought after 
not only because of their political “pull” but 
because they controlled the technical resources 
and know-how through which the demands of 
their clients could be met; by the time African 
“bosses” stepped into the shoes of the Euro- 
pean patrons, however, political competence 
meant in essence the ability to keep in tow a 
reliable clientele through the dispensation of 
prebends. Political parties in many instances 
took on the qualities of political machines. 

Thus, another way of looking at political 
change in colonial and independent Africa is 
from the standpoint of the new partnerships es- 
tablished at the center, first between Europeans 
and Africans, and later among Africans. But 
these new partnerships did not always exclude 
the maintenance of traditional clientelistic soli- 
darities at the local level, or indeed, the rein- 
forcement of such solidarities through a “spill- 
over” effect. 

Therefore the weakness of African politica. 
machines may be due not, as some have sug- 
gested,*”7 to their operating at the nationa: 


*® Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven č: 
London: Yale University Press, 1961), p. 226, 227. 

“Colson, “Competence and Incompetence in the 
Context of Independence.” 

“See James C. Scott, “Corruption, Machine Poli- 
tics, and Political Change,” American Political Scr- 
ence Review, 63, 4 (1969), 1142-1158, 
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rather than the local level, but to their operat- 
ing at cross-purposes with local machines ren- 
dered all the more powerful by their control of 
traditional and modern political resources. 

For an example of how the “spillover” of rec- 
iprocities at the local or regional level may in- 
hibit national integration one can do no better 
than quote C. S. Whitaker on the organization 
of the NPC in Northern Nigeria:** 


The structure of the NPC fits conveniently into 
this structure of traditional [clientage] relationships 
in at least two important respects. First, by virtue 
of powers it exercised through control of the gov- 
ernment, the party was a principal agency of 
patronage offices, loans, scholarships, contracts, 
and other opportunities sought by the upwardly 
mobile. This could be accomplished either directly 
and formally or indirectly and informally through 
the medium of the party or ex-party men who 
dominated the public boards, corporations, and 
commissions. Second (and of greater consequence 
in terms of winning mass support), the inter- 
locking directorate of local administrative and 
party personnel inescapably bound humble persons 
to traditionally august figures in their capacity as 
party men. The dependency that derived from the 
vast network of clientage relationships inherent in 
the traditional society were transferred to the party. 
Loyalty to the NPC became a way of defraying 
traditional political obligations. 


In the national context of Nigeria, the “tradi- 
tionally august figures” of the Northern Region 
played the role of brokers or middlemen; 
poised between the national and regional cul- 
tures and communities, they became the manip- 
ulators of first- and second-order resources— 
i.e., of patronage offices, loans, scholarships, 
and contracts on the one hand, and of con- 
tacts and connections on the other.*? Similar 
roles have been played, with greater or lesser 
degrees of success by the ganwa in Burundi, the 
sheikhs in Senegal, the hassan and zawya in 
Mauretania, the saza chiefs in Buganda, and 
some traditional chiefs in the Ivory Coast, 
Ghana, Niger, and Upper Volta. 

The relative importance of traditional pa- 
trons in the mediating process, both before and 


sC, S. Whitaker, The Politics of Tradition, p. 375. 

©The distinction between first and second order 
resources is drawn from Jeremy Boissevain, “Patrons 
and Brokers,” (unpublished ms.). According to 
Boissevain a broker differs from a patron in that the 
former has control over second resources (i.e, con- 
tacts and connections) and the latter over first order 
resources; although the distinction between types of 
resources holds important implications in the context 
of colonial and independent Africa, it has relatively 
little utility for distinguishing between patrons and 
brokers. A more useful discussion of brokerage func- 
tions will be found in Marc J. Swartz, “The Political 
Middleman,” in Local-Level Politics: Social and Cul- 
tural Perspectives, ed. Marc J. Swartz (Chicago: Aldine, 
1968), pp. 199-204. 
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after independence, must be seen in the light of 
the brokerage functions they once performed at 
the juncture of external and internal clientelis- 
tic channels, the latter operating within the Af- 
rican society and the former through the spon- 
sorship of the European oligarchy. As brokers 
they were all in some degree concerned with 
the transmission of the same resource, namely 
to maintain and facilitate strategic contacts and 
communication with individuals holding direct 
access to political resources. They became, in 
Boissevain’s words, “professional manipulators 
of people and information to bring about com- 
munication.”®° Following up Boissevain’s thesis 
that “brokerage is a business [in which] a bro- 
ker’s capital consists of his personal network of 
relations with people, and his credit of what 
others think his capital to be,” one could regard 
the passage from colonial to independent status 
as representing successive transfers to capital 
and credit from one set of brokers to another— 
presumably from “traditional” to “modern” 
brokers. Yet in many instances, traditional pa- 
trons (chiefs, subchiefs, landlords, etc.) man- 
aged to retain a high credit rating among their 
people even when their capital at the national 
level was low or nonexistent. Thus, in the early 
sixties, the traditional Tutsi chiefs of Rwanda 
had lost virtually all contacts with the Belgian 
administration; but in spite of their loss of capi- 
tal, certain segments of the peasantry persisted 
in believing that they still enjoyed considerable 
influence in administrative spheres. Conversely, 
a transfer of political credit from the tradi- 
tional patrons to the new recipients of wealth 
and influence did not necessarily imply a com- 
mensurate transfer of capital from one cate- 
gory to the other. Thus instead of speaking of 
“patron” and “mass” parties to characterize Af- 
rican political groups, it might be more useful 
to distinguish between different patron parties 
enjoying different credit ratings and capital as- 
sets in different circumstances and environ- 
ments.** 


© Boissevain, “Patrons and Brokers.” 

One might, for example, compare the different 
ways in which recruitment and patronage have af- 
fected the fortunes of the NCNC and the NPC in 
Nigeria. As Wolpe’s study of Port Harcourt politics so 
plainly indicates, the growth of the NCNC has tended 
to reflect “profound alterations in the structures and 
criteria of political recruitment.” With the opening of 
new resources at each stage of the NCNC’s historical 
development, a new category of elites emerged, dis- 
placing the old, and assuring that wealth and numbers 
became the most significant political resources. At 
this stage “the wealthy businessmen and traders be- 
came party ‘patrons,’ the petty traders and contractors, 
party workers (or town councillors). . . . Simul- 
taneously, the proportion of administrators and clerical 
functionaries on the one hand, and of professionals, 
educators and journalists, on the other, declined” 
(Wolpe, “Port Harcourt...” pp. 482-483). In the 
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That some traditional patron parties man- 
aged to keep relatively high credit ratings in 
times of high demand-inflation (as in Northern 
Nigeria, Burundi, and even Ghana), while oth- 
ers did not, invites consideration of the differ- 
ent transaction flows generated through clien- 
telistic structures.5? The analysis of transaction 
flows between traditional patrons and clients 
can easily be distorted by the normative idiom 
in which these relationships are phrased. Where 
the notion of an opposition is ruled out by the 
nature of the relationship (as in Northern Ni- 
geria), one might all too easily assume the ex- 
istence of mutually indulging transactions when 
in fact there is little more than grudging ac- 
quiescence on the part of clients. Yet transac- 
tions of a mutually rewarding type clearly did 
oceur during and after the colonial period be- 
tween, say, the diula traders of the Ivory Coast 
and their traditional “clients” (the Gouro); the 
“saintly” patrons of Senegal and their talibés; 
the traditional Emirs of Northern Nigeria and 
some of their subordinates. In exchange for 
salt, cattle and sombe, the Gouro gave the diula 
the kola, coffee and cocoa which enabled them 
to become wealthy middlemen; in exchange for 
a promise of salvation, marabouts received 
from the talibés the labor they needed to culti- 
vate their fields; in return for the dispensation 
of psychological and material gratifications, the 
Fulani Emirs received deference, prestige, and 
services from their clients, and in time, they re- 
ceived the political support they needed to re- 
tain control over the provincial legislature. Be- 
cause of the Emirs’ control over the recruit- 
ment process, and because such control was re- 
garded as the “natural” expression of their tra- 
ditional prerogatives, “those elected became, by 
the same logic, the clients of the Emirs.”54 


case of the NPC, by contrast, control over the party 
apparatus remained firmly in the hands of the emirs 
throughout the preindependence period and for some 
time thereafter; moreover, neither wealth nor numbers 
played a significant part in recruitment processes or 
patronage. Status, rather, was the key factor. Thus if 
the picture conveyed by Port Harcourt politics in the 
fifties reminds one of contemporary New Haven or 
New York, this could hardly be said of Kano or Zaria. 
In one case power belonged to what Dahl called the 
“ex-plebes,” in the other to the “patricians.” See 
Robert Dahl, Who Governs, pp. 11-24 and pp. 32-51. 

|The concept of transaction flow is here used to 
refer to the movement of commodities, persons, or 
messages within and between communities. See Karl 
Deutsch, “Transaction Flows as Indicators of Political 
Cohesion” in Phillip E. Jacob & James V. Toscano, 
eds., The Integration of Political Communities (Phil- 
adelphia & New York: Lippincott & Co., 1964), pp. 
75-97. 

% See B. J. O. Dudley, “Traditionalism and Politics: 
A Case Study of Northern Nigeria,” Government and 
Opposition, 2, 4 (1967), 516. 

* Dudley, p. 518. 
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In the case of Nigeria, restriction of tk- 
scope of mutually advantageous transactions t> 
the northern region, coupled with the culture ` 
differences between North and South, has ur- 
doubtedly stimulated feelings of regional parti: - 
ularism and even secessionist aspirations in tk: 
North. In both the Ivory Coast and Senega , 
however, the expansion of reciprocities on : 
broad geographical and socioeconomic sca‘? 
has tended to favor a similar extension of int: - 
grative bonds. The profits accumulated by tks 
Ivoirien planters were also shared by the dims 
intermediaries and even by the chiefs as “sor: 
profited directly from the new crops and mo't 
benefited at least from the increased wealth ¢ { 
their kinsmen;’®> similarly, while some of th: 
marabouts of Senegal proved eminently useft:: 
in aggregating support for the UPS elites (i> 
particular through the sale and distribution c< 
party cards), they also received substanti.i 
rewards from the party leadership, in hard cast 
as well as in the form of policy outputs. In eac: 
country national integration was achieves 
through a widening of clientelistic ties accor: 
panied by mutually rewarding transactions. 

Clearly, mutually rewarding exchanges 1 
one level can create basic incompatibilities 
another; but one can also conceive of mutual \ 
rewarding exchanges deteriorating over tinc 
into mutually depriving ones, with similar v 
dysfunctional consequences for national int:- 
gration. Consider the case of Mali: Initially t!-c 
diula community shared a close identity of ii 
terest with the Union Soudanaise (US) elites. 
largely because of their “opposition to Europe: 
commercial policies and interests.”5? They pr. 
vided the US elites with strategic contacts alo: 
the Niger, among both rural and urbanized / ‘. 
ricans, and in turn expected their contributio» 
to the cause of Malian nationalism to be repek: 
in the form of new economic opportunities {>° 
themselves and their clientele." Yet by the mi l- 


Ruth Schachter Morgenthau, Political Parties +: 
West Africa (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 196 `. 
p. 171. 

* Donal Cruise O’Brien, “The Murids of Senegal...” 

= Thomas Hodgkin & Ruth Schachter Morgenth v, 
“Mali,” in James S. Coleman and Carl G. Rosbz y, 
Political Parties and National Integration in Tropi x! 
Africa (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of C: L- 
fornia Press, 1964), p. 223. 

These expectations were natural considering “bh: 
tenor of the economic policies contemplated by ‘Is 
US leaders: “At its extraordinary congress of 1960, ‘r= 
Union Soudanaise confirmed publicly some of i.s 
leaders’ long-held economic views: The party resol ed 
to launch ‘immediately and vigorously’ a program «f 
economic decolonization; to create a new econo: 
structures . . . to develop communications, inten: i’y 
agricultural production, launch new industries, st:>.s 
mineral exploration. . . .” Aristide Zolberg, “Politi zal 
Revival in Mali,” Africa Report, 10, 7 (1965), 18. 
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‘sixties, the socialist options of the Keita regime 
had alienated a substantial number of diula, 
and the events of 1967 further intensified their 
sense of disaffection toward the regime.5® The 
recent history of Guinea tells a somewhat simi- 
lar story: The diula played a crucial role in the 
diffusion of the PDG ideology in the late fifties, 
but as in Mali, and for much the same reasons, 
their opposition has since become a source of 
major concern for the regime. 

Implicit in the foregoing is that with the 
opening or closing off of political resources and 
the proliferation of new brokerage roles, compe- 
tition is likely to set in among different clientel- 
istic networks, Although the shape of competi- 
tive patterns and their implications for national 
integration can only be ascertained empirically, 
at least two generalizations suggest themselves: 
one is that competition is likely to take place at 
different levels depending on the time period 
considered; another is that the rate and charac- 
ter of clientelistic competition tends to vary 
with the nature of the resources made available 
at any given time. 

A major consequence of the opening, and 
subsequent exhaustion, of the political re- 
sources released through the manipulation of 
nationalist ideology and propaganda has been 
to intensify clientelistic competition between 
African and European patrons and in time be- 
tween different sets of African patrons. Each 
type of competition has tended to interact with 
and affect the outcome of the other. The his- 
tory of Rwanda, for example, clearly shows the 
destabilizing consequences of competitive striv- 
ings between African and European patrons 
upon preexisting clientelistic networks, Al- 
ready in the ‘twenties, as a result of “their in- 
volvement in ever-widening spheres of African 
life, [the White Fathers] assumed more and 
more the character of patrons within the exist- 
ing system... . The Hutu accepted these new 
patrons, seeing in them an additional source of 
security.”’6° The increments of security gained 
by Hutu clients inevitably meant a loss of social 
prestige for the Tutsi patrons; the adverse con- 
sequences which this implied for the applica- 


®For an excellent discussion of Malis socialist 
options under Modibo Keita, see John N. Hazard, 
“Marxian Socialism in Africa: The Case of Mali,” 
Comparative Politics, 2, 1 (1969), 1-16. The political 
implications of Mali’s decisions to reenter the franc 
zone, in 1967, are analyzed in Francis Snyder, “An 
Era ends in Mali,” Africa Report, 14; 3, 4 (1969), 
16-23. 

® Alison Des Forges, “Kings without Crowns: The 
White Fathers in Rwanda,” in Daniel McCall, Norman 
R. Bennett, and Jeffrey Butler, eds., Eastern African 
History, Boston University Papers on Africa, Vol. III 
(New York: Praeger, 1969), p. 181. 
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tion of indirect rule caused the administration 
to intervene and reverse the trend. By the late 
fifties and early ’sixties, however, the approach 
of independence raised the prospects of new 
political opportunities for the Hutu; and the 
ever-expanding involvement of the Church and 
the administration in the process of institu- 
tional transfer, while adding significantly to the 
rate of competition between Hutu and Tutsi 
elites, provided the Hutu elite with the re- 
sources which made possible the disengagement 
of the Hutu masses from the hold of their tra- 
ditional patrons. 

If the case of Rwanda shows an intensifica- 
tion of inter-African rivalries through Euro- 
pean involvement, the history of the Ivory 
Coast in the late forties illustrates precisely the 
opposite. In Rwanda the conflict of interest be- 
tween Hutu and Tutsi elites (which might be 
conceptualized in terms of competition between 
a presumptive and an incumbent set of bro- 
kers) was too fundamental not to supersede 
their common grievances against their Euro- 
pean patrons; in the Ivory Coast the conflict of 
interest between African and European planters 
(also reducible to a competition between differ- 
ent sets of brokers) was too deep, and the eco- 
nomic deprivations it entailed for the Africans 
too widespread, not to supersede inter-African 
rivalries. Moreover, the concurrence of eco- 
nomic interests between traditional chiefs and 
African planters further diminished the possi- 
bilities of such rivalries.** This situation played 
directly into the hands of the nationalist elites, 
converting the indigenous Ivoirien planters into 
fervent PDCI militants, and providing at the 
same time the economic resources through 
which further support could be generated from 
below and new networks of clientelism acti- 
vated. The significance of the contribution 
{economic and political) made by African 
planters to the cause of Ivoirien nationalism be- 
comes all the more apparent when compared 
with the very different situation then confront- 
ing African planters in Ghana: “In Ghana there 


ĉi Ruth Schachter Morgenthau, Political Parties in 
French-Speaking West Africa, p. 171. Equally worth 
emphasizing are the patron-client relationships which 
in many cases prevailed between migrant Mossi work- 
ers and Ivoirien planters; these relationships help ex- 
plain why the Mossi minority resident in the Ivory 
Coast never (at least until recently) became the source 
of acute intergroup tensions. According to M. Dupire, 
“Pattitude des immigrants Mossi envers les autochtones 
est faite de respect, de soumission et de crainte. Ils 
conservent souvent d'excellentes relations avec leurs 
anciens patrons, qu’ils assistent en reconnaissance des 
chances quwils leur ont offertes? See M. Dupire, 
“Planteurs Autochtones et Etrangers en Basse Côte 
d'Ivoire,” Etudes Eburnéennes, 8 (1960), 50. 
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were no European planters and the African 
farmers were much less involved in nationalist 
activities,” 

That the rate and character of clientelistic 
competition have tended to reflect the nature of 
the resources available is again nowhere better 
illustrated than in Rwanda:** Only with the 
opening of new political resources, through 
elections and constitutional reforms, did the 
conflict of interest between Hutu and Tutsi 
elites assert itself in any structured fashion; 
only when they realized the futility of attaining 
their political goals through electoral processes 
did the Hutu elites actively court the support of 
European patrons; and it was largely through 
the manipulation of violence that the Hutu 
elites were able to aggregate a solid political 
clientele. If violence made security a scarce re- 
source, clientelism in turn provided the means 
by which security could be obtained. 

In this case, the conjunction of electoral pro- 
cesses and violence provided the key resources 
through which a traditional form of clientelism 
reasserted itself—albeit in somewhat modified 
fashion—within an ethnically homogeneous 
stratum. Elsewhere, however, elections, with or 
without violence, provided the conditions for 
the emergence of a different type of clientelism, 
identified with dominant parties often sharing 
the characteristics of political machines. The 
irony is that the same forces that encouraged 
the birth of political machines also helped acti- 
vate the ethnic solidarities which in many in- 
stances destroyed the machine as a form of po- 
litical organization. 


Ethnicity as an Independent Variable 


This brings us to a consideration of ethnicity 
as an independent variable: How does ethnicity 
—Wwhether taken to refer to the “givens” or “as- 


* Morgenthau, p. 170, This is why the CPP in 
Ghana never developed the characteristics of a 
“machine” in the sense in which the term might apply 
to the PDCI in the Ivory Coast. Feith’s description of 
the CPP as a machine which “exists almost exclu- 
sively to stay in power” conveys an oversimplified 
view of both the CPP and machine politics and thus 
fails to bring out the essential differences between the 
CPP and the PDCI: the latter’s original clientele was 
not made up of “verandah boys” but of rural work- 
ers; its resource base is still overwhelmingly dependent 
upon a plantation economy; and its “bosses” are 
themselves closely connected with the rural sector, 
most of them still owning large plantations. As of 
1969, the Bureau Politique and Comité Directeur of 
the PDCI comprised, respectively, five and eight 
planters, and at least five of the members of the High 
Court of Justice and the State Security Court were 
planters. Cf. Edward Feit, “Military Coups and Po- 
litical Development: Some lessons from Ghana and 
Nigeria,” World Politics, 20, 2 (1968), 179-194. 

“Further evidence of this phenomenon may also be 
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sumed givens of social existence’’®‘—affect the 
scope, stability, and functioning of clientelistic 
networks? The answer is anything but clear. At 
least three possible types of situation suggest 
themselves, each in some way contradicting the 
other: The activation of ethnic solidarities may 
lead to a rupture of client-patron ties (as in 
Rwanda); or it may set sharp cultural or geo- 
graphical limitations (or both) on the scope of 
clientelistic networks (as in Nigeria); or it may 
coexist with or indeed foster clientelistic ties 
on a nationwide basis (as in the Ivory Coast, 
Liberia, and, in a qualified sense, Senegal). 
What might otherwise seem like a thor- 
oughly confusing situation becomes somewhat 
more comprehensible in the light of the follow- 
ing caveats: (1) Although clientelism and eth- 
nicity are in many ways interrelated, they refer 
to basically different levels of solidarity; 
whereas clientelism describes a personalized re- 
lationship, ethnicity is fundamentally a group 
phenomenon;® hence, there is no compelling 
reason to expect concommitant variations be- 
tween ethnic and client-patron solidarities. (2) 
Just as group solidarities can be activated at 
many different levels and with varying degrees 
of intensity, one must also expect wide varia- 
tions in the extent to which ethnic solidarities 
can be said to conflict with or reinforce patron- 
client solidarities. Whether or not the activation 
of solidarities in one sphere leads to a weaken- 
ing of such solidarities in the other is an empir- 
ical question that can only be answered in the 
light of specific situations. (3) Seldom has 
there been a direct relationship between ethnic- 
ity and clientelism; as our previous discussion 
makes clear, the relationship between the two 
can best be seen in the light of certain interven- 
ing variables, structural and conjunctural, 
These intervening variables may conve- 
niently be analyzed under the following three 
major headings: (1) the nature of the struc- 
tural “fit” between ethnic or cultural bounda- 
ries on the one hand, and status differences be- 
tween patron and clients on the other; (2) the 
actor’s perceptions of the relative costs and 
benefits involved in the maintenance of particu- 
lar patron-client sets; (3) the pattern of re- 
source allocation prevailing at any given time. 
“By itself,” writes M. G. Smith, “clientage is 





found in Wolpe, “Port Harcourt: Ibo Politics in 
Microcosm,” esp. pp. 478-485. 

* Clifford Geertz, “The Integrative Revolution,” 
in Clifford Geertz, ed., Old Societies and New States 
(New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), p. 
109. 

“SI am grateful to Professor Crawford Young for 
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unlikely to dissolve sectional boundaries wher- 
. ever differences of culture, religion or race are 


prominent.” By the same token, where cul- 


' tural cleavages not only are prominent but tend 


to coincide with patrons and clients, these 
cleavages may help break up the patron-client 
nexus. Thus, the greater the cultural differences 
between patrons and clients, and the more con- 


' spicuous the social distance between them, the 


greater the likelihood of violent ethnic strife in 
conditions of rapid social mobilization.” 
Rwanda is an obvious example: Just'as the 


_ spread of egalitarian ideas among Westernized 


Hutu elements threatened the “premise of in- 
equality” which underlay the traditional order, 
the emergence of this presumptive elite, together 


‘ with the support they received from the Euro- 


` pean administration and the Church, provided 


the conditions through which a new category of 
patrons was able to displace the old, and a 
“new” and ethnically homogenized society sub- 


` stituted for the old pluralistic order. Although 


Burundi has tended toward a similar polariza- 
tion of ethnic loyalties, the greater flexibility of 
its stratification system and the absence of a 
rigorous coincidence of ethnic and status dis- 


` tinctions have significantly delayed ethnic con- 


flict. 

Yet, even where cultural or ethnic differ- 
ences between patrons and clients might other- 
wise spell a lack of cohesiveness, preexistent 
clientelistic activities may reorient the actors’ 
perceptions of their mutual interest so as to 


_ promote transactional integration among differ- 
` ent ethnic segments, whether at the local or 


national levels. This phenomenon is perhaps 


' best illustrated by the solidarities that have de- 


veloped between the Hausa landlords of Ibadan 
and the predominantly Yoruba Action Group 
leaders of the Western Region of Nigeria; what 
initially began as a mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic transaction between cattle landlords and 
Yoruba butchers developed into similarly ad- 
vantageous reciprocities between the Action 
Group leadership and the Hausa landlords: 


When during the 1950’s the butchers affiliated 
themselves within . . . the Action Group, which 
was until 1962 in power in the Western Region, 


M. G. Smith, “Institutional and Political Condi- 
tions of Pluralism,” in L. Kuper and M. G. Smith, 
Pluralism in Africa (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1969), p. 56. 

“This tends to confirm the more general hypothesis 
developed by Dahrendorf in his theory of social 
conflict: The more consistent the criteria of differentia- 
tion between groups—i.e., the more they tend to define 
and isolate groups from each other through cumula- 
tive cleavages—the greater the likelihood of violence 
among them. See Ralf Dahrendorf, Essays in the 
Theory of Society (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1968). 
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the Hausa landlords reacted not only by joining 
the same party themselves, but also by dragging 
almost the whole Hausa Quarter with them in 
joining it, and in successive elections the Ibadan 
Hausa gave their votes to it... [In return for their 
votes], the party not only prevented hostile action 
being taken against the cattle landlords, but even 
tried to prevent individual butchers from default- 
ing, by exerting pressure on these to honor their 
obligations, and sometimes by granting loans to 
those among them who did not have the cash to 


pay.” 


Although integration in this case occurred 
partly because mercantile clientelism had 
spilled over into the political sphere, economic 
interests will not everywhere and inevitably as- 
sert their primacy and lead to political com- 
promise. Moreover, compromise may also be 
due to several other contributory factors. It 
may be due to perceptions of external threats 
that may submerge perceptions of local antago- 
nism, or—as in the case discussed above—to 
the relative smallness of the migrant commu- 
nity and its consequently weak political lever- 
age regionally or nationally. 

Where no prior transactional integration ex- 
ists among groups, how does the allocation of 
new resources affect interethnic or intercommu- 
nal relations? The answer depends in part on 
the character of the resources available at any 
given time, and on the sources of control over 
these resources. Where politically significant re- 
sources tend to become the monopoly of a par- 
ticular ethnic or communal group, the clientel- 
istic solidarities arising from the exploitation of 
these sources may possibly reinforce ethnic or 
communal solidarities. Take the example of the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria: The displacement 
of “strangers” (Sierra Leonians, Yoruba, etc.) 
in favor, first, of Onitsha Ibo, and then Owerri 
Ibo, has reflected basic changes in the political 
significance attached to specific resources (first 
education, then wealth, and finally “numbers”). 
But it has also tended to accentuate the com- 
munal bases of clientelistic politics among Ibo. 
Moreover, in time the preeminence of “num- 
bers” at the national level has tended to relegate 
the Ibo as a group to a comparatively minor 
position in the federal superstructure, and hence 
has dissipated communal differences within the 
Ibo community while at the same time exacer- 
bating ethnic and regional tensions between Ibo 
and non-Ibo. 

But this is by no means the only conceivable 
pattern. Where ultimate control over financial 
and economic resources is vested in nationally 


® Abner Cohen, “The Social Organization of 
Credit . . .” pp. 16-17; see also his Custom and 
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oriented politicians, the distributive capacities 
of the system can be used to foster new pat- 
terns of reciprocity among groups, associated 
with the techniques of machine politics. What 
is involved here is the creation of new solidari- 
ties based on expectations of concrete, short- 
run benefits. Although the men in charge of 
running the machine may occasionally bolster 
their authority by charisma or by coercion, 
they can best be thought of as political entre- 
preneurs. Their job is to weld together dispa- 
rate ethnic segments through the allocation of 
prebends. 

Nowhere is this type of clientelism better il- 
lustrated than by the development of the PDCI 
in the Ivory Coast between 1952 and 1959. 
According to Zolberg, 


the PDCI secured support by co-opting ethnic 
leaders into the organization by means of a major 
distributive effort, itself made possible by the sheer 
accident of prosperity stemming from high prices 
for tropical commodities during and immediately 
after the Korean war, a prosperity which was later 
bolstered by protectionist props extended by 
France toward its showcase colony. . . . The entire 
system of communications between the center and 
the localities took the form of ethnic channels, 
through official representatives such as members of 
the Territorial (later National) Assembly, or other 
forms of ethnic clientsbip.® 


Although the PDCI must certainly be regarded 
as the prototype of the African machine, ele- 
ments of the machine pattern can also be de- 
tected in the UPS of Senegal, the True Whig 
party of Liberia, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Parmehutu of Rwanda. Several other parties 
shared at one time or another machine charac- 
teristics—the CPP in Ghana (at least until 
1960), the SLPP in Sierra Leone, and each of 
the three major Nigerian parties in existence 
until 1959. That few of these “machines” were 
able to maintain themselves in power raises the 
question of the part played by ethnicity in has- 
tening or precipitating their demise. 

Two general answers have been suggested— 
one related to the character of the ethnic bal- 
ance in any given state, and the other to the 
conditions affecting the enlistment of ethnic 
support. Arguing from a somewhat broader 
perspective, James Scott hypothesizes that 
where a single ethnic group held a dominant 
position, and provided the basis for the con- 
struction of a political machine, “the excluded 
ethnic groups...demanded at the very least 
more regional autonomy and launched seces- 
sionist revolts in some areas. The resulting 
threat to the territorial integrity of the state was 


© Zolberg, “Ethnicity and National Integration,” p. 7. 
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commonly the occasion for military takeovers”™ 
Moreover, the elimination of electoral pro 
cesses, according to Scott, deprives the machinc 
of the incentives it needs to hold its clientele. I: 
the absence of electoral pressures, expectation’ 
of payoffs are bound to decline. The bonds o 
cohesion which initially tied ethnic segments tc. 
the machine are thus gradually loosened, intro- 
ducing possibilities of ethnic strife or secession 

Formulated in these terms, neither hypothe 
sis is entirely convincing. Can one really vizual 
ize (as Scott does) the ethnic map of Nigeri. 
as being characterized by a “dominant ethnie 
group”? Could not the Baule of the Ivory Coas 
just as well qualify as a dominant ethnic grou;: 
—or for that matter the Wolof of Senegal? An. 
if one associates ethnic dominance not wit 
numbers but with social status and power 
would it not be legitimate to regard the Amer. 
ico-Liberians of Liberia as “dominant”? Morc. 
over, granting that in the American contex: 
electoral processes were instrumental in kecp. 
ing political machines going, in Africa thes: 
processes have usually released those very cer- 
trifugal forces that spelled the defeat of the me- 
chine as a form of political organization. Pusk - 
ing the logic of the argument a step further, 
one is entitled to wonder why American me- 
chines declined while electoral pressures dir! 
not. Much more relevant is Scott’s contentio:. 
that “the durability of the machine as a politi- 
cal form is maximized . . . where it is part of :. 
larger growing economy that can afford its ex- 
pensive habits, and where its bosses do nc: 
have a monopoly of coercive authority.”7? Th: 
crucial factor, however, lies in the pattern c` 
resource allocation, in the extent to which re- 
sources (economic and political) are allowe:. 
either to move evenly from the center to th: 
periphery, or to accrue exclusively to a partict:- 
lar region or ethnic group. The Ivory Coas: 
provides the clearest example of the first pat- 
tern: except for the Agni of Sanwi, and, to - 
lesser extent, the Bete (two of the least favored 
groups), resources, whether in the form o` 
jobs, material payoffs, sinecures of one kind o` 
another, or social overhead capital, are fairl: 
evenly distributed among the representatives c` 
the various ethnic segments. This is not to den” 
the existence of gross disparities of income bc- 
tween the Ivoirien bureaucratic-planter oli- 
garchy on the one hand and ordinary peasant: 
on the other;‘? the only point here is that th: 


Scott, “Corruption, Machine Politics and Politicc! 
Change,” American Political Science Review, 63, } 
(1969), p. 1157. 
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%2 The point is persuasively argued in Basil Davic- 
son, “The Outlook for Africa,” The Socialist Registe; 
1966 (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1966). 
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. oligarchy represents a fairly wide cross-section, 


of the ethnic interests at stake. 

In Nigeria, by contrast, resource allocation 
‘has tended to reflect and reinforce the frag- 
mented pattern of cultural loyalties. 


The parties themselves were part of rival business 
‘and financial structures which existed to make 
«money for the individuals concerned and provide 
financial backing for the parties. Each re- 
gional government has gradually acquired a num- 
‚ber of public boards by 1959 which could be used 
as means of dispensing patronage to party 
.worthies.” 


‘Not only did the machines reinforce the ethnic 
loyalties of their clientele; electoral processes 
offered new opportunities for the creation of 
satellite machines in regions other than those in 
which the parent organiztion operated. The 
.effect has been to exacerbate communal ten- 
‘sions so that the stability of the entire federal 
Structure is threatened. 

In short, the higher the distributive capacity 
of the system, the more congenial the environ- 
ment to the operation of machine-like clientel- 
ism; a high distributive capacity alone, how- 
‘ever, is not a sufficient condition to ensure the 
stability of the system. Even more important is 
the capacity of the machine to strike an ade- 
quate balance of patronage along the vertical 
‘axis of class stratification and the horizontal di- 
mension of ethnic cleavages. An exceedingly 
lopsided distribution of spoils on each of these 
‘dimensions may bring disaffection, revolt, or 
ethnic strife, 

' There is yet another factor to consider, per- 
chaps the most elusive: the social context of ma- 
chine politics, Drawing upon Kilson’s insight 
that “the principle of reciprocity refers to a 
fundamental aspect of the traditional or neo- 
traditional patterns of political action [and 
hence] is the most effective way (for Africans) 
‘to maximize material and prestige benefits de- 
tived from politics, as well as to minimize the 
losses,” one might look upon African machines 
as the embodiment of at least one aspect of Af- 
rican tradition. Not all African machines, 
however, exhibit the characteristics of trad- 
tional reciprocity patterns; even where the lat- 


™ Kenneth W. J. Post, The Nigerian Federal Elec- 
‘tions of 1959 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1963), p. 58, The prime example of a machine-type 
clientelism is offered by the NCNC, between 1955 and 
1959, The political fortunes of the NCNC were 
heavily (if not exclusively) dependent on the direct or 
indirect financial support it received from Marketing 
Board and Eastern Region Finance Corporation, (via 
the African Continental Bank). See Post, p. 56-58. 
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ter prevail there is still considerable room for 
variation in the way in which tradition and 
modernity combine and coalesce. Leaving aside 
those rare instances where the machine oper- 
ates in the context of a no-party state and be- 
comes synonymous with palace politics (as in 
Ethiopia or Burundi between 1962 and 1968), 
at least two different types of machines can be 
distinguished: the more orthodox, PDCI-type 
of machine, in which patronage becomes the 
essential source of cohesion; and the “neo-tra- 
ditional machine,” such as the UPS, in which 
exchange processes between the center and the 
periphery are mediated by, and contingent 
upon, the operation of traditional forms of 
clientelism at the local level.. In the latter case, 
traditional micro-level solidarities provide the 
essential linkages between the party and the 
masses; the machine is superimposed upon, and 
in some ways tributary to, the clientelistic sub- 
system. 

Furthermore, in the more orthodox type ma- 
chine, ethnic segments are incorporated 
through a mixture of patronage and co-optation; 
vertical solidarities are maintained through ma- 
terial inducements; the party structure defines 
the organization of the machine, and is coex- 
tensive with its field of operation. The neo-tra- 
ditional machine, on the other hand, seeks to 
enlist the support of micro-level clientelistic 
structures through bargaining with traditional 
patrons who act as brokers between the party 
elites and the masses; vertical solidarities are 
maintained in part through material induce- 
ments but mainly through perpetuation of def- 
erence patterns between the brokers and their 
traditional clientele; moreover, the party struc- 
ture is not synonymous with the traditional 
clientelistic substructures but adjacent to it. 
The party structure in Senegal, for example, 
“remains separate from the brotherhoods”; and 
if the marabouts are in no position to control 
the party, there are, likewise, limits to how far 
the party can impose its policies upon the mar- 
abouts.76 

The integrative action patterns (what Bailey 
refers to as “bridge-actions”)* through which 
links are established between the subsystem and 


“See Lucy Behrman, “The Political Influence of 
Muslim Brotherhoods in Senegal.” 

8 Frederick G. Bailey, Tribe, Caste and Nation: A 
Study of Political Activity and Political Change In 
Highland Orissa (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1960), p. 248. In contrast with the types of strat- 
egy described earlier, usually originating from the cen- 
ter, a “oridge-action,” in the context of this discussion, 
tefers to the motives which cause the actors in the sub- 
system (whether patrons or clients) to establish a new 
type of relationship with another system. 
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the macropolitical structure are likely to vary 
substantially from one type of machine-clientel- 
ism to the other. In each case subordinate polit- 
ical actors cast their lot with the central author- 
ities because they expect certain rewards to ac- 
crue from this relationship. In the context of 
the more orthodox type of political machine 
(like the PDCI) expectations of patronage are 
paramount; the securing of material benefits 
becomes an end in itself. For traditional bro- 
kers operating in the context of a “neo-tradi- 
tional” machine, however, expectations of ma- 
terial payoffs are only part of a larger complex 
of motivations. Material incentives may only 
serve the purely instrumental purpose, of maxi- 
mizing the symbolic or affective rewards to 
which the brokers consider themselves entitled. 
Commenting on the motives which actuate “as- 
piring samba linguers” in Senegal, Foltz notes 
that “money is a major goal, but primarily be- 
cause it can bring with it a greater following and 
thus increased prestige.” This characterization 
applies equally well to the behavior of mara- 
boutic elites. For some the resources of the po- 
litical kingdom may yield handsome dividends 
in cash as well as other tangible rewards; but 
this merely strengthens their prestige as reli- 
gious leaders since, as Foltz points out, “it is 
popularly felt that a marabout’s potential for 
conferring grace and ultimate salvation is re- 
flected in his personal wealth and magnifi- 
cence.” Here the bridge-action by which the 
client-patron relationship is connected to the 
political system is really an attempt by tradi- 
tional patrons to use the resources of modern 
politics to reaffirm a traditional relationship. 
Not all African machines, therefore, are 
equally dependent upon the allocation of mate- 
rial resources. Whereas the PDCI and the 
TANU, for example, are both potentially 
vulnerable to what Bienen calls the “vicious 
circle of underdevelopment” (that is, “limited 
resources—weak  organization—limited re- 
sources”),’® this would seem less of a danger 
for a neo-traditional party machine such as the 
UPS, in which traditional reciprocity patterns 
provide alternative resources for the consolida- 
tion and manipulation of grass-roots support. 
To return to the question raised earlier: the 
incorporation of ethnic loyalties into the frame- 
work of a political machine does not necessar- 
ily do away with the brokers’ loyalty to their 
group of origin; it merely enlarges the scope of 
their loyalties at the same time that it redefines 


* Foltz, “Social Structure and Political Behavior . ..” 
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their conceptions of self-interest. In other 
words, the relationship between ethnicity and 
clientelism cannot be reduced to a zero-sum 
game, in which increments of clientelism aug- 
ment a person’s sense of self-interest in the 
same proportion that they diminish his loyalty 
to the tribe. Just as the building of modern 
states on the debris of the old often tends to 
require the adjustment of tradition to moder- 
nity, rather than the substitution of one for the 
other, integrative processes in Africa are more 
often than not dependent on a redefinition of 
individual conceptions of self-interest in the 
context of multiple group loyalties. 


Political Clientelism and Development 


In trying to clarify the relationship between 
political clientelism and ethnicity, and the rela- 
tionship of both to national integration, I have 
only touched upon one dimension of the devel- 
opmental process. It may be useful, therefore, 
in conclusion, to shift to certain broader aspects 
of political development. Since there are almost 
as many definitions of political development as 
there are of clientelism, assessments of how one 
relates to the other will necessarily depend on 
one’s conceptualization of each. 

Political development can be looked at in 
one of two ways—as synonymous with the 
modernization historically experienced by the 
West, or, following Huntington’s lead, as a pro- 
cess of institution building “independent of, al- 
though obviously affected by, the process of 
modernization.”7° The first of these approaches 
focuses on those forces of change leading to a 
dispersion of power; the second on the contain- 
ment of such forces for purposes of power ac- 
cumulation. In one case analysis centers upor 
such well-known facets of the “developmenta’ 
syndrome” as (1) differentiation of politica’ 
roles and structures; (2) equality as the “cen- 
tral operative ideal” of society; (3) capacity as 
“not only the logical imperative of system 
maintenance, but also the enhanced adaptive 
and innovative potentialities possessed by mar. 
for the management of his environment, hu- 
man and nonhuman.”®° In the other the micro- 
scope is turned on “the institutionalization o! 
organizations and procedures” as the absolutc 
precondition of political development. 

It takes no special gift of intuition to realize 
that the second of these approaches is clearly 
more compatible with our earlier charactcriza- 


° Samuel P. Huntington, “Political Development anc 
Political Decay,” World Politics, 17, 3 (1965), 393. 
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tion of machine-clientelism, and that neither is 
particularly congenial to traditional forms of 
clientelism. Indeed, in the light of the assump- 


‘tion which underlies the first of these ap- 


proaches, the contribution of traditional clien- 
telism to political development might seem neg- 
ligible if not counterproductive: “Political de- 
velopment,” writes Coleman, “can be regarded 
as the acquisition by a political system of a 
consciously-sought, and qualitatively new and 
enhanced political capacity as manifested in the 
successful institutionalization of (1) new pat- 


‘terns of integration... and (2) new patterns of 


participation and resource distribution. . . .”8+ 


(my emphasis). Making due allowance for the 
variations noted earlier among different types 
of traditional clientelism, one might argue that 
the differentiation of political roles and struc- 
tures along functional lines is hardly compati- 
ble with the dichotomous, particularistic basis 
of role-differentiation between patrons and 
clients; that the principle of equality is violated 
by the very definition of traditional clientelism; 
and that the distributive capacities of the politi- 
cal system are lessened rather than enhanced 
by the “prebendal” features of traditional clien- 
telism and the subjective criteria it implies for 
allocating resources. Moreover, since tradi- 
tional forms of clientelism have rarely been 
coextensive with the boundaries of the newly 
created states, “the institutionalization of politi- 
cal organizations and procedures” would seem 
to require rather different materials than those 
available from traditional clientelistic networks. 

The trouble with this line of reasoning is, 
first, that it so reifies traditional forms of clien- 
telism as to deny their adaptive capacities; and 
second, that it overstresses the compartmentali- 
zation between “traditional” and “modern” 
forms of clientelism, thus ignoring the contri- 
bution that one makes to the other. Each of 
these points requires elaboration. 

The first point has already received partial 
substantiation from our previous discussion: 
That certain forms of traditional clientelism are 
more adaptable than others, and may lend 
themselves to innovation both on a horizontal 
and vertical plane can be explicitly inferred 
from our analysis of the “spillover” and “pyra- 
miding” processes. Suffice it to note here that 
some of the specific features conventionally as- 
sociated with modernization can just as well 
be identified with the operation of traditional 
clientelism: the patron-client relationship may 
contain, in germ as it were, the elements of a 
further hierarchical differentiation of political 
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roles and structures; in spite of traditional status 
differences between patrons and clients, the rec- 
iprocities attendant upon this relationship may 
lead to an equalization of wealth among the 
parties; and the distributive capacities of the 
system may be enhanced as a result of the 
brokerage functions performed by local patrons 
and the control they exercise at the subsystem 
level. 

That there may be limits to how far tradi- 
tional patrons can be relied upon to accelerate 
processes of modernization is equally obvious; 
yet the very obstacles to mass political mobili- 
zations that may be raised by traditional clien- 
telism can be turned into major assets in the 
sphere of institution building. Traditional clien- 
telism regulates political mobilization along tra- 
ditional patron-client lines and maintains a 
measure of cohesion among ethnic segments, 
meanwhile permitting the accumulation of po- 
litical and economic capital at the center. To 
the extent that it does these things, traditional 
clientelism releases those very resources that 
are needed for the “institutionalization of orga- 
nizations and procedures,” while at the same 
time insulating the ethnic subsystem from the 
disruptive impact of modernization. The main 
dilemma in this case is that those very forces 
that encourage the growth of political institu- 
tions at the center may in time generate their 
own destruction. The more power that is accu- 
mulated at the center, the greater the potential 
for initiating social and economic change, and 
hence also the greater the chances that modern- 
ization may sap the strength of traditional 
clientelistic networks. 

Whether power accumulation at the center 
leads to a decay of traditional clientelism on 
the periphery, or, on the contrary, provides the 
support necessary for its continuation, depends 
in part on the balance of reciprocities between 
the central political institutions and the clientel- 
istic subsystem. As long as exchange processes 
are seen as mutually satisfying by the machine 
politicians at the center and the traditional bro- 
kers in the countryside, the system retains its 
homeostatic qualities. Preservation of the sys- 
tem’s equilibrium, however does not necessarily 
lead to political development. When the power 
asymmetry between patrons and clients is 
matched by gross disparities of wealth and in- 
come, and when the resources generated 
through this relationship become the privilege 
of a sybaritic class of political entrepreneurs, 
the chances for political development are slim. 
Liberia is a prime example: Although the True 
Whig party represents one of the most success- 
ful efforts at institutionalization in contempo- 
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rary Africa (indeed to the point where it is now 
regarded as too successful by the incumbent 
elites), Liberia is hardly a showcase of success- 
ful political development. “Economic growth 
has not spread its benefits evenly but has 
tended to make the rich richer,”8? meanwhile 
keeping the populations of the rural hinterland 
in a state of near stagnation. Economic choices 
in Liberia, as elsewhere in Africa, have paid 
relatively little attention to conventional crite- 
ria of long-range economic and political devel- 
opment; the volume and quality of immediate 
political and economic payoffs have been the 
only yardsticks for evaluating the soundness of 
social and economic polities. Although similar 
criticisms have been leveled against the Ivoirien 
plantocracy,®* the evidence in this case suggests 
a far less lopsided pattern of exchange, as 
well as a more conscious attempt to de-empha- 
size short-run benefits for long-term develop- 
mental goals. 

The next point is that the juxtaposition of 
modern and traditional value orientations at 
different levels of the clientelistic structure may 
meet the requirements of modern organiza- 
tional forms at the center and yet impose seri- 
ous handicaps on the system’s capacity to inno- 
vate. What Powell describes as the “rural prob- 
lem-solving system’**—whereby demands for 
goods and services in the rural sector are met 
by govenmental agencies in return for voting 
support—is not a very widely accepted proce- 
dure in contemporary Africa; the least that can 
be said is that in specific instances the social 
context imposes major limitations on how far 
the local traditional patrons can tolerate refor- 
mist moves without at the same time destroying 
their own bases of support. The setbacks suf- 
fered by the “rural animation” program in Sene- 
gal illustrate the point: Having noted that “de- 
termined maraboutic opposition is reserved for 
those governmental ventures which have more 
than mere technical content, those inspired by 
theories of socialist development, which are de- 
signed not only to improve methods of cultiva- 
tion but also to bring radical changes in the so- 
cial structure of rural Senegal,” Donal Cruise 
O’Brien goes on to observe that “rural anima- 
tion . . . was the worst of all these schemes from 
a maraboutic point of view.”85 Only to the ex- 
tent that exchange processes are perceived as 
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John D. Powell, “Peasant Society and Clientelist 
Politics.” American Political Science Review, 64 (June, 
1970), 411-425. 

= O’Brien, The Murids of Senegal... 
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mutually beneficial by government officials and 
rural patrons is there a reasonable chance of 
harnessing developmental goals to the clientelis- 
tic substructure This is where the cooperative 
movement in Senegal, in contrast with rura! 
animation schemes, offered genuine scope for 
innovation.®¢ 

Exchange processes are conditioned not only 
by perceptions of self-interest but by the overall 
availability of resources at the center. Thus 
where clientelism becomes a technique for neu- 
tralizing a political opposition absorbing at the 
same time the economic and financial resources 
needed for development, the result is evidently 
dysfunctional in terms of the developmental 
process.8? Much, of course, depends on the 
overall volume of disposable resources, and the 
relative costs involved in the diversion of such 
resources. In an environment of scarcity, where 
the demands for jobs or sinecures become ever 
more pressing with every new generation of 
university graduates, clientelism as a prevertive 
political technique may lose its instrumental 
value for the achievement of long-range devel- 
opment goals. 

Clearly, considerably more empirical data 
must be assembled before the patron-client 
model can serve as a general instrument for as- 
sessing developmental strategies. Much of what 
has been said in this section, therefore, must be 
seen as a starting point for further investigation 
rather than a conclusive formulation of the re- 
lationship of clientelism to development. At 
least three major avenues of inquiry suggest 
themselves: 

(1) There is, first, the problem of determin- 
ing the relationship of different types of clien- 
telism to patterns of resource allocation. How 
effective, for example, is the party-institutional- 
ized type of clientelism, as compared to the tra- 
ditional or neo-traditional types, in promoting 
what Uphoff calls “political market integration” 
and “increases in factor endowments?’’8§ What 
are the intervening variables that need to be 
taken into account in order to assess the rela- 


*¢ O’Brien. 

5 Absorption of opposition elements (mainly stu- 
dent and trade-union leaders) through clientelistic 
techniques has been a standard procedure in both 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast; how far this technique 
can be used without posing a major threat to devel- 
opment goals remains to be seen. For further infor- 
mation on the sources and implications of the mouve- 
ments contestataires in each country, see Le Monde 
(Sélection Hebdomadaire), December 18-24, 1969. 

See Norman T. Uphoff, “Ghana and Economic 
Assistance: Impetus and Ingredients for a Theory of 
Political Development,” a paper prepared for delivery 
at the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Los Angeles, 1970. 
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tive advantages and disadvantages attendant 
upon each type of clientelism? What sorts of 
factors or circumstances are likely to bring 
about the conversion of one type of clientelism 
into another, and with what consequences for 
the political system? So far only the most spec- 
ulative answers can be given to these questions. 

(2) Closely related to the foregoing is the 
question of how new political resources are 
likely to affect the operation of preexisting pa- 
tron-client networks, and, conversely, how new 
types of resources, whether defined in terms of 
status, wealth, authority or legitimacy, can be 
generated out of such networks. Passing refer- 
ence must be made in this connection to the 
wealth of interesting insights to be gleaned 
from Ilchman and Uphoff’s seminal work on 
The Political Economy of Change: Besides of- 
fering a much more rigorous conceptualization 
of “political resources” than has been at- 
tempted in this article, by emphasizing the pro- 
ductivity and convertibility of political re- 
sources made available through self-interested 
exchanges, the authors suggest new and theo- 
retically significant perspectives from which to 
look at clientelistic reciprocities.®° 

(3) A third area of investigation concerns 
the relationship between external and internal 
forms of dependency. However much disa- 
greement there may be among political scientists 
about the extent of economic, social, and politi- 
cal control exercised over their former depen- 
dencies by metropolitan powers, it is difficult 
not to recognize the reality of such control. 
How these external links of dependency may in 


® Warren E. Ilchman and Norman T. Uphoff, The 
Political Economy of Change (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1969). Other 
discussions of political exchange that might interest 
social scientists dealing with clientelist politics, include: 
Anthony Heath, “Exchange Theory,” British Journal 
of Political Science, Vol. 1, Part 1 (January 1971), 
91-119, and Georges Dupré and Pierre-Philippe Rey, 
“Réflexions sur la pertinence d’une théorie de 
Thistoire des échanges,” Cahiers Internationaux de 
Sociologie, 46 (Jan.-June 1969), pp. 133-162, 
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turn affect the operation of patron-client ties at 
tention from students of African politics. It 
the domestic level has as yet received little at- 
may be, however, that just as the international 
dimensions of clientelism can help us elucidate 
some of its domestic manifestations, the latter 
may in turn give us valuable insights into what 
Nkrumah once referred to, not inaccurately, as 
“clientele sovereignity.” If nothing else, some 
of the phenomena currently lumped together 
under the convenient rubric of “neo-colonial- 
ism” may thus be brought into a universe of 
discourse more amenable to dispassionate in- 
quiry.°° 

In view of what remains to be done to opera- 
tionalize further the concept of clientelism, 
some may well feel that our claim to have iden- 
tified the “missing link” in current theories of 
development is grossly exaggerated. Some ques- 
tions may also arise about the universality of 
the phenomenon described, or the presumed 
generality of its manifestations. Certainly, 
the conclusions one may reach about the effect 
of clientelism on political conflict, or the ab- 
sence of conflict, are bound to reflect the na- 
ture of the empirical data from which one 
seeks to generalize. That something does lie 
between “ethnicity” and “class” in contempo- 
rary Africa is nonetheless undeniable. Thus, 
whether referred to as “political clientelism,” 
“the patron-client nexus,” or “dependency rela- 
tionships,” the kind of interpersonal relation- 
ships described in this article may yet emerge 
as one of the central foci of inquiry in African 
scholarship. My hope, in the meantime, is 
that it can stimulate some fresh thinking on the 
part of those interested in political develop- 
ment. 


These and other questions are tentatively dealt 
with in my unpublished manuscript “Political Ex- 
change, Clientelism, and Development in Tropical 
Africa”, a paper presented for delivery at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Political Science Association, 
Atlanta, 1970, 
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The analysis presented here is an effort to 
elaborate the patron-client model of association, 
developed largely by anthropologists, and to 
demonstrate its applicability to political action 
in Southeast Asia. Inasmuch as patron-client 
structures are not unique to Southeast Asia but 
are much in evidence particularly in Latin 
America, in Africa and in the less developed 
portions of Europe, the analysis may possibly 
have more general value for an understanding 
of politics in less developed nations. 

Western political scientists trying to come to 
grips with political experience in the Third 
World have by and large relied on either (or 
both) of two models of association and con- 
flict. One model is the horizontal, class model 
of conflict represented most notably by Marxist 
thought. It has had some value in explaining 
conflict within the more modern sector of colo- 
nial nations and in analyzing special cases in 
which rural social change has been so cataclys- 
mic as to grind out a dispossessed, revolution- 
ary agrarian mass. By and large, however, its 
overall value is dubious in the typical nonindus- 
trial situation where most political groupings 
cut vertically across class lines and where even 
nominally class-based organizations like trade 
unions operate within parochial boundaries of 
ethnicity or religion or are simply personal ve- 
hicles. In a wider sense, too, the fact that class 
categories are not prominent in either oral or 
written political discourse in the Third World 
damages their a priori explanatory value. 

The second model, and one which comes 
much closer to matching the “real” categories 
subjectively used by the people being studied, 
emphasizes primordial sentiments (such as 
ethnicity, language, and religion), rather than 
horizontal class ties. Being more reflective of 
self-identification, the primordial model natu- 
rally helps to explain the tension and conflict 
that increasingly occurred as these isolated, as- 
criptive groups came into contact and com- 
peted for power. Like the class model, however 
—although less well developed theoretically— 
the primordial model is largely a conflict 
model and is of great value in analyzing hos- 
tilities between more or less corporate and as- 
criptive cultural groupings. Important as such 


‘Two influential anthropologists who employ this 
mode of analysis are: Clifford Geertz (“The Integra- 
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conflict has been, it hardly begins to exhaust 
the political patterns of Southeast Asia and Af- 
rica, let alone Latin America. If we are to ac- 
count, say, for intra-ethnic politics or for pat- 
terns of cooperation and coalition building 
among primordial groups, then the primordia! 
model cannot provide us with much analytical 
leverage. 

The need to develop a conceptual structure 
that would help explain political activity that 
does not depend solely on horizontal or primor- 
dial sentiments is readily apparent in Southeast 
Asia.2 In the Philippines, for example, class 
analysis can help us understand the recurrent 
agrarian movements in Central Luzon (e.g. 
Sakdalistas and Huks) among desperate tenants 
and plantation laborers; but it is of little help ir 
explaining how Magsaysay succeeded in wean- 
ing many rebels away from the Huks, or, morc 
important, in analyzing the normal patterns oí 
political competition between Philippine par- 
ties. In Thailand, primordial demands may help 
us discern the basis of dissident movements ir 
North and Northeast Thailand, but neither pri- 
mordialism nor class analysis explains the intri- 
cate pattern of the personal factions and coall- 
tions that are at the center of oligarchic Tha 
tive Revolution,” in Geertz, ed., Old Societies anc! 
New States [New York: The Free Press of Glencoe 
1963]); and Max Gluckman (Custom and Conflict ù 
Africa [Oxford: Basil and Blackwell, 1963]). 

*A number of political studies of Southeast Asi:. 
have dealt with factionalism or patron-client ties. Thi 
most outstanding is Carl Landé’s Leaders, Factions 
and Parties: the Structure of Philippine Politics, Mono 
graph No. 6 (New Haven: Yale University—South 
east Asia Studies, 1964). For the Thai political sy> 
tem, Fred W. Riggs’ Thailand: The Modernization o 
a Bureaucratic Polity (Honolulu: East-West Cente 
Press, 1966) and David A. Wilson’s Politics in Tha- 
land (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1962) pursu’ 
a similar line of analysis; and for Burma, see Lucian 
W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and Nation-Building: 
Burma’s Search for Identity (New Haven: Yale Un - 
versity Press, 1962). Some notable attempts to du 
comparable studies outside Southeast Asia are: Coli 
Leys, Politicians and Policies: An Essay on Politics i» 
Acholi Uganda 1962-1965 (Nairobi: East Africa Put- 
lishing House, 1967); Myron Weiner, Party-Buildin: 
in a New Nation: The Indian National Congress (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1967); Paul F. 
Brass, Factional Politics in an Indian State (Berkele+ 
and Los Angeles: University of California Pres, 
1965); Frederick G. Bailey, Politics and Socicl 
Change: Orissa in 1959 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1963). 
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politics. The almost perpetual conflicts between 
the central Burman state and its separatist hill 
peoples and minorities are indeed primordial, 
communal issues, but communalism is of no 
use in accounting for the intra-Burman strug- 
gles between factions within the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League (AFPFL) or, later, 
within the military regime. Ethnicity and class 
do carry us far in explaining racial hostilities 
and intra-Chinese conflict in Malaya, but they 
are less helpful when it comes to intra-Malay 
politics or to interracial cooperation at the top 
of the Alliance party.? 

As these examples indicate, when we leave 
the realm of class conflict or communalism, 
we are likely to find ourselves in the realm of 
informal power groups, leadership-centered 
cliques and factions, and a whole panoply of 
more or less instrumental ties that characterize 
much of the political process in Southeast Asia. 
The structure and dynamics of such seemingly 
ad hoc groupings can, I believe, be best under- 
stood from the perspective of patron-client re- 
lations. The basic pattern is an informal cluster 
consisting of a power figure who is in a position 
to give security, inducements, or both, and his 
personal followers who, in return for such bene- 
fits, contribute their loyalty and personal assis- 
tance to the patron’s designs. Such vertical pat- 
terns of patron-client linkages represent an im- 
portant structural principle of Southeast Asian 
politics. 

Until recently the use of patron-client analy- 
sis has been the province of anthropologists, 
who found it particularly useful in penetrating 
behind the often misleading formal arrange- 
ments in small local communities where inter- 
personal power relations were salient. Terms 
which are related to patron-client structures 
in the anthropological literature—including 
“clientelism,” “dyadic contract,” “personal net- 
work,” “action-set”—reflect an attempt on the 
part of anthropologists to come to grips with 
the mosiac of nonprimordial divisions. Infor- 
mal though such networks are, they are built, 
they are maintained, and they interact in ways 
that will permit generalization. 

Although patron-client analysis provides a 
solid basis for comprehending the structure and 
dynamics of nonprimordial cleavages at the 
local level, its value is not limited to village 
studies. Nominally modern institutions such as 
bureaucracies and political parties in Southeast 


' ?Class as well as ethnicity is relevant to Malay- 
Chinese conflict, since the different economic structure 
of each community places them in conflict. Many a 
rural Malay experiences the Chinese not only as pork- 
eating infidels but as middlemen, money’ lenders, 
shopkeepers, etc.—as the cutting edge of the capitalist 
penetration of the countryside. 
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Asia are often thoroughly penetrated by infor- 
mal patron-client networks that undermine the 
formal structure of authority. If we are to 
grasp why a bureaucrat’s authority is likely to 
depend more on his personal following and ex- 
trabureaucratic connections than on his formal 
post, or why political parties seem more like ad 
hoc assemblages of notables together with their 
entourages than arenas in which established in- 
terests are aggregated, we must rely heavily on 
patron-client analysis. The dynamics of per- 
sonal alliance networks are as crucial in the 
day-to-day realities of national institutions as in 
local politics; the main difference is simply that 
such networks are more elaborately disguised 
by formal facades in modern institutions. 

In what follows, I attempt to clarify what pa- 
tron-client ties are, how they affect political 
life, and how they may be applied to the dy- 
namics of Southeast Asian politics. After 1) 
defining the nature of the patron-client link and 
distinguishing it from other social ties, the pa- 
per 2) discriminates among different varieties 
of patron-client bonds and thereby establishes 
some important dimensions of variation, and 
3) examines both the survival of and the trans- 
formations in patron-client links in Southeast 
Asia since colonialism and the impact of major 
social changes (such as the growth of markets, 
the expanded role of the state, and so forth) on 
the content of these ties. 


I. The Nature of Patron-Client Ties 


The Basis and Operation of Personal Exchange. 
While the actual use of the terms “patron” and 
“client” is largely confined to the Mediter- 
ranean and Latin American areas, comparable 
relationships can be found in most cultures and 
are most strikingly present in preindustrial na- 
tions. The patron-client relationship—an ex- 
change relationship between roles—may be de- 
fined as a special case of dyadic (two-person) 
ties involving a largely instrumental friendship 
in which an individual of higher socioeconomic 
status (patron) uses his own influence and re- 
sources to provide protection or benefits, or 
both, for a person of lower status (client) who, 
for his part, reciprocates by offering general 
support and assistance, including personal ser- 
vices, to the patron.* 


‘There is an extensive anthropological literature 
dealing with patron-client bonds which I have relied 
on in constructing this definition. Some of the most 
useful sources are: George M. Foster, “The Dyadic 
Contract in Tzintzuntzan: Patron-Client Relation- 
ship,” American Anthropologist, 65 (1963), 1280- 
1294; Eric Wolf, “Kinship, Friendship, and Patron- 
Client Relations,” in Michael Banton, ed., The Social 
Anthropology of Complex Societies, Association of 
Applied Social Anthropology Monograph #4 (Lon- 
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In the reciprocity demanded by the relation- 
ship each partner provides a service that is val- 
ued by the other. Although the balance of bene- 
fits may heavily favor the patron, some reci- 
procity is involved, and it is this quality which, 
as Powell notes, distinguishes patron-client 
dyads from relationships of pure coercion or 
formal authority that also may link individuals 
of different status.” A patron may have some 
coercive power and he may also hold an official 
position of authority. But if the force or au- 
thority at his command are alone sufficient to 
ensure the compliance of another, he has no 
need of patron-client ties which require some 
reciprocity. Typically, then, the patron operates 
in a context in which community norms and 
sanctions and the need for clients require at 
least a minimum of bargaining and reciprocity; 
the power imbalance is not so great as to permit 
a pure command relationship. 

Three additional distinguishing features of 
patron-client links, implied by the definition, 
merit brief elaboration: their basis in inequal- 
ity, their face-to-face character, and their dif- 
fuse flexibility. All three factors are most ap- 
parent in the ties between a high-status land- 
lord and each of his tenants or sharecroppers in 
a traditional agrarian economy—a relationship 
that serves, in a sense, as the prototype of pa- 
tron-client ties.® 

First, there is an imbalance in exchange be- 
tween the two partners which expresses and 
reflects the disparity in their relative wealth, 
power, and status. A client, in this sense, is 
someone who has entered an unequal exchange 
relation in which he is unable to reciprocate 
fully. A debt of obligation binds him to the pa- 
tron.” How does this imbalance in reciprocity 





don: Tavistock Publications, 1966), pp. 1-22; J. Camp- 
bell, Honour, Family, and Patronage (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1964); John Duncan Powell, “Peasant So- 
ciety... ,” p. 412, Carl Landé, Leaders, Factions and 
Parties . . . ,” Alex Weingrod, “Patrons, Patronage, 
and Political Parties,” Comparative Studies in Society 
and History, 10 (July, 1968), pp. 1142-1158. 

© Powell, “Peasant Society and Clientelist Politics,” 
American Political Science Review, 64 (June, 1970), 
412. 

‘ Another comparable model, of course, is the lord- 
vassal link of high feudalism, except in this relation- 
ship the mutual rights and obligations were of an al- 
most formal, contractual nature. Most patron-client 
ties we will discuss involve tacit, even diffuse stan- 
dards of reciprocity. Cf. Ruston Coulborn, ed., Feud- 
alism in History, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1956). 

TIn most communities this sense of obligation is a 
strong moral force, backed by informal community 
sanctions that help bind the client to the patron. A 
good account of how such feelings of debt reinforce 
social bonds in the Philippines is Frank Lynch’s de- 
scription of utang na loob in Four Readings in Philip- 
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arise? It is based, as Peter Blau has shown in 
his work, Exchange and Power in Social Life,“ 
on the fact that the patron often is in a position 
to supply unilaterally goods and services which 
the potential client and his family need for 
their survival and well being. A locally domi- 
nant landlord, for example, is frequently the 
major source of protection, of security, of em- 
ployment, of access to arable land or to educa- 
tion, and of food in bad times. Such services 
could hardly be more vital, and hence the de- 
mand for them tends to be highly inelastic; that 
is, an increase in their effective cost will not di- 
minish demand proportionately. Being a mo- 
nopolist, or at least an oligopolist, for critical 
needs, the patron is in an ideal position to de- 
mand compliance from those who wish to share 
in these scarce commodities. 

Faced with someone who can supply or de- 
prive him of basic wants, the potential client in 
theory has just four alternatives to becoming 
the patron’s subject.” First he may reciprocate 
with a service that the patron needs badly 
enough to restore the balance of exchange. In 
special cases of religious, medical, or martial 
skills such reciprocation may be possible, but 
the resources of the client, given his position ir 
the stratification, are normally inadequate to re- 
establish an equilibrium. A potential client may 
also try to secure the needed services elsewhere 
If the need for clients is especially great, and i‘ 
there is stiff competition among patron-suppli- 
ers, the cost of patron-controlled services wil 
be less,?° In most agrarian settings, substantia 
local autonomy tends to favor the growth o' 
local power monopolies by officials or landec 
gentry. A third possibility is that clients may 
coerce the patron into providing services. Al 
though the eventuality that his clients migh 
turn on him may prompt a patron to meet a. 
least the minimum normative standards of ex. 
change," the patron’s local power and the ab 





pine Values, Institute of Philippine Culture Paper:, 
No. 2 (Quezon City: Aleneo de Manila Press, 1964) 

8 Peter M. Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Lif: 
(New York: Wiley, 1964), pp. 21-22. Blau’s discus- 
sion of unbalanced exchange and the disparities i: 
power and deference such imbalance fosters is d- 
rectly relevant to the basis of patron-client relatior - 
ships. 

° These general alternatives are deduced by Bla: 
(p. 118) and are intended to be exhaustive. 

*Later, we will examine certain conditions undc: 
which this may actually occur. 

“There is little doubt that this last resort usual'’ 
acts as a brake on oppression. The proximate caus: 3 
for many peasant uprisings in medieval Europe du - 
ing hard times often involved revocation of smei 
rights granted serfs by their lords—e.g., gleaninz 
tights, use of the commons for pasturage, hunting an } 
fishing privileges, reduction of dues in bad crop yea's 
—tights which offered a margin of sccurity. Such re 
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sence of autonomous organization among his 
‘clients make this unlikely. Finally, clients can 
theoretically do without a patron’s services alto- 
gether. This alternative is remote, given the pa- 
'tron’s control over vital services such as protec- 
tion, land, and employment. 

Affiliating with a patron is neither a purely 
coerced decision nor is it the result of unre- 
stricted choice. Exactly where a particular pa- 
tron-client dyad falls on the continuum depends 
on the four factors mentioned. If the client has 
highly valued services to reciprocate with, if he 
can choose among competing patrons, if force 
is available to him, or if he can manage without 
the patron’s help—then the balance will be 
more nearly equal. But if, as is generally the 
‘case, the client has few coercive or exchange 
resources to bring to bear against a monopolist- 
‘patron whose services he desperately needs, the 
‘dyad is more nearly a coercive one.1? 

The degree of compliance a client gives his 
patron is a direct function of the degree of im- 
balance in the exchange relationship—of how 
dependent the client is on his patron’s services. 
An imbalance thus creates a sense of debt or 
obligation on the client’s part so long as it 
meets his basic subsistence needs and repre- 
sents, for the patron, a “ ‘store of value’—social 
credit that . . . (the patron) can draw on to 
obtain advantages at a later time.”1* The pa- 
tron’s domination of needed services, enabling 
him to build up savings of deference and com- 
pliance which enhance his status, and repre- 
sents a capacity for mobilizing a group of sup- 
porters when he cares to. The larger a patron’s 
clientele and the more dependent on him they 
are, the greater his latent capacity to organize 








volts, even though they generally failed, served as an 
object lesson to neighboring patrons. Cf. Friedrich 
Engels, The Peasant War in Germany (New York: 
International Publishers, 1966); Norman Cohn, The 
Pursuit of the Millennium (New York: Harper, 1961); 
and E. B. Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels (New York: 
Norton, 1959). 

“Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life, pp. 
119-120, makes this point somewhat differently: “The 
degree of dependence of individuals on a person who 
supplies valued services is a function of the difference 
between their value and that of the second best al- 
ternative open to them.” The patron may, of course, 
be dependent himself on having a large number of 
clients, but his dependence upon any one client is 
much less than the dependence of any one client upon 
him. In this sense the total dependence of patron and 
client are similar, but almost all the client’s depend- 
ence is focused on one individual, whereas the patron’s 
dependence is thinly spread (like that of an insur- 
ance company—Blau, p. 137) across many clients. Cf. 
Godfrey and Monica Wilson, The Analysis of Social 
Change; Based on Observations in Central Africa 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1945), pp. 28, 40. 

* Blau, p. 269. 
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group action. In the typical agrarian patron- 
client setting this capacity to mobilize a follow- 
ing is crucial in the competition among patrons 
for regional preeminence. As Blau describes the 
general situation, 


The high-status members furnish instrumental 
assistance to the low-status ones in exchange for 
their respect and compliance, which help the high- 
status members in their competition for a dominant 
position in the group.“ 


A second distinguishing feature of the pa- 
tron-client dyad is the face-to-face, personal 
quality of the relationship. The continuing pat- 
tern of reciprocity that establishes and solidifies 
a patron-client bond often creates trust and 
affection between the partners. When a client 
needs a small loan or someone to intercede for 
him with the authorities, he knows he can rely 
on his patron; the patron knows, in turn, that 
“his men” will assist him in his designs when he 
needs them.*> Furthermore, the mutual expec- 
tations of the partners are backed by commu- 
nity values and ritual. 

In most contexts the affection and obligation 
invested in this tie between nonrelatives is ex- 
pressed by the use of terms of address between 
partners that are normally reserved for close 
kin. The tradition of choosing godparents in 
Catholic nations is often used by a family to 
create a fictive kinship tie with a patron—the 
godfather thereby becoming like a brother to 
the parents.1° Whether the model of obligation 
established is father-son, uncle-nephew, or el- 
der-younger brother, the intention is similar: to 
establish as firm a bond of affection and loyalty 
as that between close relatives. Thus while a 
patron and client are very definitely alive to the 
instrumental benefits of their association, it is 
not simply a neutral link of mutual advantage. 
On the contrary, it is often a durable bond of 
genuine mutual devotion that can survive se- 
vere testing. 

The face-to-face quality of the patron-client 
dyad, as well as the size of the patron’s re- 
source base, limits the number of direct active 
ties a single patron can have.’? Even with vast 


“Blau, p. 127. 

% The classic analysis of the functions of gift-giving 
(prestation) in creating alliances, demonstrating su- 
periority, and renewing obligations, is Marcel Mauss, 
The Gift: Forms and Functions of Exchange in Ar- 
chaic Societies (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1954). 

18 See Sidney Mintz and Eric Wolf, “An Analysis of 
Ritual Co-Parenthood (Compadrazgo),” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology 6 (Winter, 1948) pp. 425- 
437. 

* Carl Landé, “Networks and Groups in Southeast 
Asia: Some Observations on the Group Theory of 
Politics,” Unpublished manuscript (March, 1970), p. 6. 
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resources, the personal contact and friendship 
built into the link make it highly unlikely that 
an active clientele could exceed, say, one hun- 
dred persons. The total following of a given pa- 
tron may be much larger than this, but nor- 
mally all except 20-30 clients would be linked 
to the patron through intermediaries. Since we 
are dealing with positive emotional ties (the ra- 
tio of “calculation” to affection may of course 
vary), a leader and his immediate entourage 
will be comparatively small. 

The third distinctive quality of patron-client 
ties, one that reflects the affection involved, is 
that they are diffuse, “whole-person” relation- 
ships rather than explicit, impersonal-contract 
bonds. A landlord may, for example, have a 
client who is connected to him by tenancy, 
friendship, past exchanges of services, the past 
tie of the client’s father to his father, and ritual 
coparenthood. Such a strong “multiplex” rela- 
tion, as Adrian Mayer terms it,?® covers a wide 
range of potential exchanges. The patron may 
very well ask the client’s help in preparing a 
wedding, in winning an election campaign, or 
in finding out what his local rivals are up to; 
the client may approach the patron for help in 
paying his son’s tuition, in filling out govern- 
ment forms, or in getting food or medicine 
when he falls on bad times. The link, then, is a 
very flexible one in which the needs and re- 
sources of the partners, and hence the nature of 
the exchange, may vary widely over time. Un- 
like explicit contractual relations, the very dif- 
fuseness of the patron-client linkage contrib- 
utes to its survival even during rapid social 
change—it tends to persist so long as the two 
partners have something to offer one another.?® 
Just as two brothers may assist each other in a 
host of ways, patron-client partners have a rela- 
tionship that may also be invoked for almost 
any purpose; the chief differences are the 


"Adrian C. Mayer, “The Significance of Quasi- 
Groups in the Study of Complex Societies,” in Michael 
Banton, ed., The Social Anthropology of Complex So- 
cieties, pp. 97-122. Mayer would call a short-term, 
contractual interaction that was limited in scope a 
simplex tie. 

*In another sense the patron-client dyad is fragile. 
Since it is a diffuse, noncontractual bond, each part- 
ner is continually on guard against the possibility that 
the other will make excessive demands on him, thus 
exploiting the friendship. A patron may, for example, 
prefer to hire an outsider for an important job be- 
cause he can then contractually insist that the work 
be of top quality. With a client, it would be a delicate 
matter to criticize the work. As in friendship, “the 
diffuseness of the [patron-client] obligation places a 
corresponding demand for self-restraint on the parties 
if the relationship is to be maintained.” William A. 
Gamson, Power and Discontent (Homewood, Illinois: 
Dorsey, 1968), p. 167. 
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greater calculation of benefits and the ineque! 
ity that typifies patron-client exchange. 


The Distinctiveness of the Patron. The role ¢! 
patron ought to be distinguished from such ro'e 
designations as “broker,” “middleman,” cr 
“boss” with which it is sometimes confoundec . 
Acting as a “broker” or “middleman’—terr ; 
which I shall use interchangeably—mear; 
serving as an intermediary to arrange an e- 
change or transfer between two parties wh) 
are not in direct contact. The role of middlc- 
man, then, involves a three party exchange i: 
which the middleman functions as an agent an! 
does not himself control the thing transferrec. 
A patron, by contrast, is part of a two-perso.. 
exchange and operates with resources he him- 
self owns or directly controls.?° Finally, thi. 
terms “middleman” and “broker” do not spe 
cify the relative status of the actor to others i: 
the transaction, while a patron is by definitio 
of superior rank to his client. 

Important as this distinction is, it is easily 
lost sight of for two reasons. First, it is not al 
ways a simple task to determine if someone 
personally controls the resources he uses to ad- 
vance himself. What of the case in which a civi: 
servant distributed the subordinate posts in his 
jurisdiction to create an entourage? Here it 
would seem that he was acting as a patron, in- 
asmuch as the jobs he gave out were meant as 
personal gifts from the store of scarce values he 
controlled and were intended to create a feeling 
of personal debt and obligation among recipi- 
ents. The social assessment of the nature of the 
gift is thus crucial. If we were to find, on the 
other hand, that the civil servant was viewed as 
someone who had acted as an agent of job- 
seekers and put them in touch with a politician 
who controlled the jobs, then he would be act- 
ing as a broker. It is only natural that many an 
ambitious public official will seek to misrepre- 
sent acts of brokerage or simple adherence to 
the rules as personal acts of patronage, thereby 
building his following.” To the extent that he 


3 A broker does, in a real sense have a resource: 
namely, connections. That is, the broker’s power—his 
capacity to help people—is predicated on his ties with 
third parties. 

“U.S. Congressmen spend a good portion of their 
time trying to seize personal credit for decisions which 
benefit their constituents whether or not they had any- 
thing to do with the decision—as broker or patron. 
For similar reasons, cabinet ministers in Malaysia and 
elsewhere have travelled about the country with gov- 
ernment checks in hand, making grants to mosques, 
temples, and charitable groups in a way that will dra- 
matize the largesse as an act of personal patronage. 
Every government decision that benefits someone repre- 
sents an opportunity for someone to use that act to 
enlarge the circle of those personally obligated to him. 
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succeeds in representing his act as a personal 
act of generosity, he will call forth that sense of 
personal obligation that will bind his subordi- 
nates to him as clients.”? 

A second potential source of confusion in 
this distinction is that the terms designate roles 
and not persons, and thus it is quite possible 
for a single individual to act both as a broker 
and a patron. Such a role combination is not 
only possible, but is empirically quite common. 
When a local landowning patron, for example, 
becomes the head of his village’s political party 
he is likely to become the middleman between 
many villagers and the resources controlled by 
higher party officials. In this case he may have 
clients for whom he also serves as broker. The 
diffuse claims of the patron-client tie actually 
make it normal for the patron to act as a bro- 
ker for his clients when they must deal with 
powerful third parties—much as the patron 
saint in folk Catholicism who directly helps his 
devotees while also acting as their broker with 
the Lord.?3 If on the other hand, the political 
party simply gives the local patron direct con- 
trol of its programs and grants in the area, it 
thereby enhances his resources for becoming a 
patron on a larger scale and eliminates the need 
for brokerage. 

Patrons ought finally to be differentiated 
from other partly related terms for leadership 
such as “boss,” “caudillo,” or “cacique.” “Boss” 
is a designation at once vague and richly con- 
notative. Although a boss may often function 
as a patron, the term itself implies (a) that he is 
the most powerful man in the arena and (b) 
that his power rests more on the inducements 
and sanctions at his disposal than on affection 
or status. As distinct from a patron who may or 
may not be the supreme local leader and whose 
leadership rests at least partly on rank and af- 
fection, the boss is a secular leader par excel- 
lence who depends almost entirely on palpable 
inducements and threats to move people. As we 
shall show later, a settled agrarian environment 
with a recognized status hierarchy is a typical 
setting for leadership by patrons, while a more 
mobile, egalitarian environment is a typical set- 
ting for the rise of bosses. The final two terms, 
“caudillo” and “cacique” are most commonly 
used in Latin America to designate the regional 
—often rural—bosses. Again the implication is 
that coercion is a main pillar of power, and in 
the case of the caudillo, a personal following is 


= And it naturally follows that in underdeveloped 
countries, where the patrimonial view of office is 
especially strong, a public post could be a client- 
creating resource. 

*3 Foster, “The Dyadic Contract in Tzintzuntzan,” 
pp. 1280-1294, 
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common.* A “cacique” or “caudillo” may act 
as patron to a number of clients but he typi- 
cally relies too heavily on force and lacks the 
traditional legitimacy to function mainly as a 
patron. At best, a cacique or caudillo may, like 
a boss, be a marginal special case of a patron, 
providing that a portion of his following is be- 
neath him socially and bound to him in part by 
affective ties. Over time, however, a metamor- 
phosis may occur. Just as the successful brew- 
ery owner of late 18th century England might 
well anticipate a peerage for his son, the cacique 
who today imposes his rule by force may do well 
enough to set his son up as a landowner, whose 
high status and legitimacy strengthens his role 
as patron. 


Patron and Clients as Distinctive Groupings. 
To this point, the discussion has centered on 
the nature of the single link between patron and 
client. If we are to broaden the analysis to in- 
clude the larger structures that are related by the 
joining of many such links, a few new terms 
must be introduced. First, when we speak of 
a patron’s immediate following—those clients 
who are directly tied to him—we will refer to 
a patron-client cluster. A second term, enlarg- 
ing on the cluster but still focusing on one per- 
son and his vertical links is the patron-client 
pyramid. This is simply a vertical extension 
downward of the cluster in which linkages are 
introduced beyond the first-order.?5 Below are 
typical representations of such links. 


Patron-Client Cluster  Patron-Client Pyramid 


NK 


Although vertical tieš are our main concern, we 
will occasionally want to analyze horizontal 
dyadic ties, say, between two patrons of compa- 
rable standing who have made an alliance. 
Such alliances often form the basis of factional 
systems in local politics. Finally, patron-client 


* For good descriptions of both types of leadership, 
see Eric R. Wolf and E. C. Hansen, “Caudillo Poli- 
tics: A Structural Analysis,” Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, 9, 2 (January, 1967), 168-179 
and Paul Friedrich, “The Legitimacy of a Cacique,” 
in Marc J. Swartz, ed., Local Level Politics: Social 
and Cultural Perspectives (Chicago: Aldine 1968), 
pp. 243-269. 

The terms “cluster,” “network,” and “first” and 
“second” orders are adapted from a somewhat similar 
usage by J. A. Barnes, “Networks and Political Pro- 
cesses,” in Swartz, ed., pp. 107-130. 
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networks are not ego-focused but refer to the 
overall pattern of patron-client linkages (plus 
horizontal patron alliances) joining the actors 
in a given area or community. 

Patron-client clusters are one of a number of 
ways in which people who are not close kin 
come to be associated. Most alternative forms 
of association involve organizing around cate- 
gorical ties, both traditional—such as ethnicity, 
religion, or caste—and modern—such as occu- 
pation or class—which produce groups that are 
fundamentally different in structure and dy- 
namics. The special character of patron-client 
clusters stems, I believe, from the fact that, un- 
like categorically-based organizations, such 
clusters a) have a basis of membership that is 
specific to each link, and b) are based on in- 
dividual ties to a leader rather than on shared 
characteristics or horizontal ties among follow- 
ers. 

Some other important distinctions between 
categorical and patron-client groupings follow 
from these particular principles of organiza- 
tion. Here I rely heavily on Carl Landé’s more 
elaborate comparisons between dyadic follow- 
ings and categorical groups.?? 


1. Members’ Goals: Clients have particular- 
istic goals which depend on their personal 
ties to the leader, whereas categorical 
group members have common goals that 
derive from shared characteristics which 
distinguish them from members of other 
such groups. 

2. Autonomy of Leadership: A patron has 
wide autonomy in making alliances and 
policy decisions as long as he provides for 
the basic material welfare of his clients, 
whereas the leader of a categorical group 
must generally respect the collective inter- 
est of the group he leads. 

3. Stability of Group: A patron-client cluster, 
being based on particularistic vertical 
links, is highly dependent on its leader’s 
skills and tends to flourish or disintegrate 
depending on the resources of the leader 
and the satisfaction of individual client 
demands. A categorical group, by con- 
trast, is rooted more firmly in horizontally 
shared qualities and is thus less dependent 
for its survival on the quality of its lead- 
ership and more durable in its pursuit of 
broader, collective (often policy) inter- 
ests. 


aayon, “The Significance of Quasi-Groups . . .” 
p. 109, 
™ Landé, “Networks and Groups . 


. -” (unpublished 
manuscript), pp. 6-12. 
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4. Composition of Group: Patron-client clus- 
ters, because of the way they are created, 
are likely to be more heterogeneous in 
class composition than categorical groups 
which are based on some distinctive qual- 
ity which members share. By definition, 
patron-client pyramids join people of dif- 
ferent status rankings while categorical 
groups may or may not be homogencous 
in status. 

5. Corporateness of Group: In a real sense a 
patron-client cluster is not a group at all 
but rather an “action-set” that exists be- 
cause of the vertical links to a common 
leader—links which the leader may acti- 
vate in whole or in part.?® Followers are 
commonly not linked directly to one an- 
other and may, in fact, be unknown to 
each other. An organized categorical 
group, by contrast, is likely to have hori- 
zontal links that join members together so 
that it is possible to talk of a group cxis- 
tence independent of the leader. 


Although this listing is not exhaustive, it 
does illustrate the special character of patron- 
client networks. Bearing in mind the generic 
qualities of these ties, we now turn to the range 
of variation within the genus. 


HM. Variation in Patron-Clieat Ties 


One could potentially make almost limitless 
distinctions among patron-client relationships. 
The dimensions of variation considered here 
are selected because they seem particularly rel- 
evant to our analytical goal of assessing the 
central changes in such ties within Southcast 
Asia. Similar distinctions should be germane to 
ea fa of other preindustrial nations as 
well. 


The Resource Base of Patronage. A potential 
patron assembles clients on the basis of his abil- 
ity to assist them. For his investment of assets, 
the patron expects a return in human resources 
—in the form of the strength of obligation and 
the number of clients obligated to him. The re- 
source base or nature of the assets a patron has 
at his disposal can vary widely. One useful ba- 
sis for distinguishing among resources is the di- 
rectness with which they are controlled. Pa- 
trons may, in this sense, rely on a) their own 
knowledge and skills, b) direct control of per- 
sonal real property, or c) indirect control of 
the property or authority of others (often the 
public). The resources of skill and knowledge 
are most recognizable in the roles of lawyer, 


32 Mayer, p. 110. 
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doctor, literatus, local military chief, teacher— 
religious or secular. Those equipped with these 
skills control scarce resources than can enhance 
the social status, health, or material well being 
of another. Inasmuch as such resources rest on 
knowledge, they are less perishable than more 
material sources—-although the time of the ex- 
pert is limited—and can be used again and 
again without being diminished. Such resources 
are relatively, but not entirely, secure. In the 
case of lawyers and literati, for example, the 
exchange price of their services depends respec- 
tively on the continued existence of a court sys- 
tem and the veneration of a particular literary 
tradition, both of which are subject to change. 
The value of a local military chief's protection 
is similarly vulnerable to devaluation once the 
nation state has established local law and order. 

Reliance on direct control of real property is 
a second common means of building a clien- 
tele. Traditionally, the typical patron controlled 
scarce land. Those he permitted to farm it as 
sharecroppers or tenants became permanently 
obligated to him for providing the means of 
their subsistence. Any businessman is in a simi- 
lar position; as the owner of a tobacco factory, 
a rice mill, or a small store he is able to obli- 
gate many of those of lower status whom he 
employs, to whom he extends credit, or with 

_ whom he does business. This kind of resource, 
in general, is more perishable than personal 
skills. A landlord has only so many arable 
acres, a businessman only so many jobs, a 
shopkeeper so much ready cash, and each must 
carefully invest those resources to bring the 
maximum return. Like any real property, more- 
over, private real property is subject to seizure 
or restrictions on its use. 

A third resource base available to the poten- 
tial patron is what might be called indirect, 
office-based property, Here we refer to patrons 
who build a clientele on the strength of their 
freedom to dispense rewards placed in their 
trust by some third party (parties). A village 
headman who uses his authority over the distri- 
bution of communal land to the poor or the 
distribution of corvée labor and taxation bur- 
dens in order to extend his personal clientele 
would be a typical example of traditional office- 
based patronship. One can classify similarly 
office-holders in colonial or contemporary set- 
tings whose discretionary powers over employ- 
ment, promotion, assistance, welfare, licensing, 
permits, and other scarce values can serve as 
the basis of a network of personally obligated 
followers. Politicians and administrators who 
exploit their office in this way to reward clients 
while violating the formal norms of public con- 
duct are, of course, acting corruptly. Finally, 
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we should add private-sector office-holders in 
the private sector such as plantation managers, 
purchasing agents, and hiring bosses, who may 
also use their discretionary authority to nurture 
a clientele. 

Indirect, office-based property is least secure 
in many respects, as its availability depends on 
continuity in a position that is ultimately given 
or withdrawn by third parties. A landlord will 
usually retain his local base whereas an office- 
holder is likely to be swept out by a new victor 
at the polls or simply by a power struggle 
within the ruling group. In spite of the risks in- 
volved, these posts are attractive because the 
resources connected with many of them are far 
greater than those which an individual can 
amass directly. 

The categories of resources just discussed are 
not mutually exclusive. It is common, for ex- 
ample, for a patron to have a client who is obli- 
gated to him by being a tenant on his land and 
also by having secured an agricultural loan 
through his patron’s chairmanship of the ruling 
party’s local branch. The resources that cement 
a dyadic tie may thus be multiple—it is often a 
question of deciding which is the predominant 
resource. Much the same analysis can be made 
of a patron-client cluster or network, since a 
patron may have clients who are bound to him 
by quite different resources, and it is often im- 
portant to determine what the main resource is 
that holds the cluster together. 


Resource Base of Clientage. As the other mem- 
ber of a reciprocating pair, the client is called 
upon to provide assistance and services when 
the patron requires them. The variation in the 
nature of such assistance is another means of 
distinguishing one patron-client dyad from an- 
other. Here one might want to differentiate: 
(1) labor sevices and economic support, as 
provided by a rent-paying tenant or employee, 
(2) military or fighting duties, such as those 
performed by members of a bandit group for 
their chief, and (3) political services such as 
canvassing or otherwise acting as an agent of a 
politician. Within the “political service” cate- 
gory one may wish to separate electoral ser- 
vices from nonelectoral political help. I should 
add here that the term “clients” can refer to 
those who are in the middle of a patron-client 
pyramid—being a client to someone higher up 
and a patron to those below. In this case, a su- 
perior patron will be interested in his client’s 
potential services, but those services will in- 
clude the size, skills, assets, and status of the 
client’s own subordinate following. 

Just as a patron-client dyad can be distin- 
guished by the main resource base of clientage 
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so can a patron-client cluster be categorized by 
the modal pattern of client services for the clus- 
ter or pyramid as a whole. 


Balance of Affective and Instrumental Ties. By 
definition, instrumental ties play a major role in 
the patron-client dyad. It is nonetheless possible 
to classify such dyads by the extent to which 
affective bonds are also involved in the relation- 
ship. At one end of this continuum one might 
place patron-client bonds which, in addition to 
their instrumental character, are reinforced by 
affective links growing, say, from the patron 
and the client having been schoolmates, coming 
from the same village, being distant relatives, 
or simply from mutual love. Comparable affec- 
tive rewards may also spring from the exchange 
of deference on the one hand and noblesse 
oblige on the other in a settled agrarian status 
network—rewards that have value beyond the 
material exchanges they often involve.*® At the 
other end of the spectrum lies a dyadic tie 
much closer to an almost neutral exchange of 
goods and services, The more purely coercive 
the relationship is and the less traditional legiti- 
macy it has, the more likely that affective bonds 
will be minimal. 

This distinction has obvious analytical value. 
If we were to look at a patron’s entire follow- 
ing, we would be able to classify each vertical 
bond acrording to the ratio of affective to in- 
strumental rewards involved. (one could, of 
course, do the same for horizontal alliances. 
Using this criterion we could identify a set of 
followers among whom the ratio of affective to 
instrumental ties was relatively high, reflecting 
perhaps distant kinship, old village or neighbor- 
hood ties, or comparable bonds, The loyalty of 
this set of followers would be less dependent 
upon a continued flow of material benefits, sim- 
ply because their loyalty is partly based on non- 
material exchanges. As we move beyond this 
partly affective following to a patron’s other 
supporters, the weight of instrumental, usually 
material, ties becomes relatively more impor- 
tant. The nature of a man’s following—the bal- 
ance of affective to instrumental ties obligating 
his clients to him—can tell us something about 
its stability under different conditions. When a 
patron increases his material resource base, it is 
his instrumental following that will tend to 


"There is no contradiction, I believe, in holding 
that a patron-client link originates in a power rela- 
tionship and also holding that genuine affective ties 
reinforce that link. Affective ties often help legitimate 
a relationship that is rooted in inequality. For an ar- 
gument that, in contrast, begins with the assumption 
that some cultures engender a psychological need for 
dependence, see Dominique O. Mannoni, Prospero 
and Caliban: The Psychology of Colonization (New 
York: Pracger, 1964). 
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grow rapidly, and when he is in decline, that 
same following will shrink rapidly, as clients 
look for a more promising leader. The degree 
of dependence on material incentives within a 
following is, in principle, a quality one could 
measure by establishing how much more than 
their present material rewards a rival patron 
would have to offer to detach a given number 
of another’s clients, 

The affective-instrumental distinction just 
made leads to a similar, but not identical, dis- 
tinction between the core and periphery of a 
man’s following. These categories actually are 
distributed along a continuum; at the periphery 
of a man’s following are those clients who are 
relatively easy to detach while at the core are 
followers who are more firmly bound to him. 
The periphery is composed of clients bound 
largely by instrumental rewards, while the core 
is composed of clients linked by strong affective 
ties, as well as clients who are attracted to a 
patron by such strong instrumental ties that 
they seem unbreakable.** This amounts, in 
effect, to a distinction between a man’s virtually 
irreducible following and his more or less fluc- 
tuating, “fair-weather” following. Patrons can 
then be differentiated by the size of their core- 
following relative to their peripheral-following. 
A landlord or a businessman will generally 
have a sizable core group composed both of his 
friends, kin, etc., and of his tenants or employ- 
ees. This nucleus is his initial following; his 
clientele may grow larger, but it is unlikely to 
contract further than this durable core. A poli- 
tician or bureaucrat, on the other hand, unless 
he is privately wealthy, is likely to have a com- 
paratively smaller core group composed mostly 
of those with whom he has strong affective ties 
and, hence, a relatively large proportion of 
“fair-weather” clients. The blows of fortune 
such a politician or administrator suffers are 
more likely to be instantly and fully reflected in 
a reduction of the size of his clientele, which is 
largely a calculating one. Politicians, and bu- 
reaucrats, because they have smaller core fol- 
lowings and because they can, through their 
office, often tap vast resources, are apt to have 
meteoric qualities as patrons; the landholder, 
by contrast, is likely to cast a steadier, if dim- 
mer, light. 


Balance of Voluntarism and Coercion. There 
are obvious and important differences in the de- 
gree of coercion involved in a patron-client 
bond. At one end are the clients with virtually 
no choice but to follow the patron who directly 


=F. G. Bailey uses the terms “core” and “support” 
in much the same fashion: see his ‘“Parapolitical Sys- 
tems,” in Swartz, ed., Local-Level Politics, pp. 281- 
294. 
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controls their means of subsistence. Here one 
might place a tenant whose landlord provides 
his physical security, his land, his implements 


‘and seed, in a society where land is scarce and 


insecurity rife. Nearer the middle of this con- 
tinuum would perhaps be the bonds between 
independent smallholders who depend on a 
landlord for the milling and marketing of their 
crops, for small loans, and for assistance with 


the police and administration. Such bonds are 


still based on inequality, but the client, because 
he has some bargaining power, is not simply 
putty in his patron’s hands, Finally, let us as- 
sume that an electoral system has given clients 
a new resource and has spurred competition 
among patrons for followings that can swing 
the election to them. In this case the inequality 
in bargaining power is further reduced, and the 
client emerges as more nearly an independent 
political actor whose demands will receive a 


full hearing from his patron. 


In general, the oppression of the client is 


greater when the patron’s services are vital, 


when he exercises a monopoly over their distri- 
bution, and when he has little need for clients 
himself. The freedom of the client is enhanced 
most when there are many patrons whose ser- 
vices are not vital and who compete with one 
another to assemble a large clientele—say for 
electoral purposes. 

The greater the coercive power of the patron 


‘vis-a-vis his client, the fewer rewards he must 


supply to retain him. A patron in a strong posi- 
tion is more likely to employ sanctions—threats 
to punish the client or to withdraw benefits he 
currently enjoys—whereas a relatively weaker 
patron is more likely to offer inducements— 
promises to reward a client with benefits he 
does not now enjoy.: In each instance, supe- 
rior control over resources is used to gain the 
compliance of followers, but the use of sanc- 
tions indicates a higher order of power than the 
use of inducements. 

Assessment of the coercive balance and of 
the ratio of sanctions to inducements can be 
made not only for a dyad but also for a patron- 
client cluster or pyramid. The cluster of a local 
baron with a private army may be held intact 


. by a mix of deference and sanctions, while a 


campaigning politician may build a cluster sim- 
ply with favors if he has no coercive power or 
traditional legitimacy. Each cluster or pyramid 
has its special vulnerability. The coercive clus- 
ter will be jeopardized by a breach of the pa- 


‘tron’s local power monopoly, and a cluster 


3 Here I follow the distinctions made in Blau, Ex- 
change and Power in Social Life, pp. 115-118. Other 
power theorists have made the same distinction. 
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based on inducements will be in danger if its 
leader’s income or access to public funds is cut 
off. 


Durability Over Time. Patron-client dyads may 
be rather ephemeral, or they may persist for 
long periods,*? In a traditional setting they are 
likely to last until one of the partners has died. 
Knowing how durable such ties are can also 
tell us something about the structure of com- 
petition over time. Where dyads are persistent 
they tend to produce persistent factional struc- 
tures with some continuity in personnel over 
time, at least stable clusters or pyramids that 
may recombine in a variety of ways but are 
constructed from the same components. Where 
dyads are fragile, personal alignments may 
undergo an almost total reordering within a dec- 
ade. 

Since patron-client clusters are based ulti- 
mately on power relations, they will endure 
best in a stable setting that preserves existing 
power positions. A particular patron will thus 
retain his clients as long as he continues to 
dominate the supply of services they need. A 
patron is also likely to keep his followers if the 
scope of reciprocity that binds them is greater. 
That is, the more of the client’s vital needs a 
patron can meet (i.e., if he can supply not only 
land and security but also influence with the ad- 
ministration, help in arranging mortgages or 
schooling, and so forth), the greater the ten- 
dency for the tie to be invoked frequently and 
to endure over long periods. Compared with 
patrons who can provide only legal services, 
only financial help, or only educational advan- 
tages, the multiplex bond between patron and 
client is a solid linkage that serves many needs; 
since it is more of a whole-person tie, it will be 
called into action often. 


Homogeneity of Following. A patron may have 
a heterogeneous set of followers drawn from all 
walks of life, or he may have a following com- 
posed, say, of only his poor sharecroppers or 
only clerical subordinates in his office.?? The 
proportion of a man’s supporters who share so- 
cial characteristics and the salience of those 
social characteristics to them constitute a mea- 
sure of how homogeneous a following is. Since 
a patron, by definition, occupies a higher social 
station than his clients, the greater the homo- 
geneity in a following, the greater the latent 


= Both J. A. Barnes, “Networks and Political Pro- 
cess,” in Swartz, pp. 107-130, and Powell, Peasant 
Society ..., p. 413, discuss this variable. 

This variable thus relates not to a dyad but to the 
following in a cluster or pyramid. 
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shared interests among followers that might 
threaten the relationship. When a landed patron 
whose clients are his tenants, for example, sells 
off what had been common pasture land, all 
his tenants are equally affected. Their shared 
situation and the common experiences it pro- 
vides create a potential for horizontal ties, 
whereas a heterogeneous clientele lacks this 
potential. 


Field Variables. Occasionally, we will want 
to describe and contrast configurations of pa- 
tron-client clusters within a political arena 
rather than dealing with a single cluster or 
dyad. Four particularly useful distinctions in 
this respect are a) the degree of monopoly over 
local resources by a single patron, b) the de- 
gree of monopoly over links to other structures 
by a single patron, c) the density of patron- 
client linkages in the population,’ and d) the 
extent of differentiation between different pyra- 
mids and clusters. The first two variables are 
self-explanatory and measure the degree of 
dominance exercised by a patron over local and 
supralocal resources. “Density” refers to the 
proportion of a given population that is a part 
of the patron-client network. In some situa- 
tions, for example, a large part of the lower 
classes may not actually have any vertical links 
of clientage to a patron. To gauge accurately 
the explanatory power of patron-client politics 
in a political field requires that we know for 
how much of the population such ties are effec- 
tive, Finally, the degree of differentiation among 
clusters is a means of discerning whether one 
cluster looks pretty much like the next one or 
whether many clusters are socioeconomically 
distinct. In the classical feudal situation, the 
pyramidal structure of one lord’s small domain 
was similar to that of his neighbor—the social 
structure of the landscape resembled a repeti- 
tive wallpaper pattern-—and competition was 
thus between almost identical units. In other 
circumstances, pyramids may be differentiated 
by predominant occupation, by institutional 
affiliation, and so forth, so that the seeds of a 
distinctive and perhaps durable interest have 
been sown. 


Iii. Survival and Development of Patron-Client 
Ties in Southeast Asia 


A. Conditions for Survival 
As units of political structure, patron-client 
clusters not only typify both local and national 
politics in Southeast Asia, they are also as char- 


z My use of the term is adapted from Barnes, p. 
117. 
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acteristic of the area’s contemporary politics a: 
of its traditional politics. In one sense, the “style” 
of the patron-client link, regardless of its con- 
text, is distinctively traditional, It is particu- 
laristic where (following Parsons) modern links 
are universal; it is diffuse and informal where 
modern ties are specific or contractual; and it 
produces vertically-integrated groups with shift- 
ing interests rather than horizontally-integrated 
groups with durable interests. Despite their tra- 
ditional style, however, patron-client clusters 
both serve as mechanisms for bringing together 
individuals who are not kinsmen and as the 
building-blocks for elaborate networks of ver- 
tical integration. They cannot, therefore, be 
merely dismissed as vestigial remains of archaic 
structures but must be analyzed as a type of 
social bond that may be dominant in some con- 
texts and marginal in others. 

In my view, most of traditional and contem- 
porary Southeast Asia has met three necessary 
conditions for the continued vitality of patron- 
client structures: (1) the persistence of marked 
inequalities in the control of wealth, status, and 
power which have been accepted (until re- 
cently) as more or less legitimate; (2) the rela- 
tive absence of firm, impersonal guarantees of 
physical security, status and position, or wealth, 
and (3) the inability of the kinship unit to 
serve as an effective vehicle for personal secu- 
rity or advancement. 

The first condition is more or less self-evi- 
dent. A client affiliates with a patron by virtue 
of the patron’s superior access to important 
goods and services. This inequality is an expres- 
sion of a stratification system which serves as 
the basis for vertical exchange. Classically in 
Southeast Asia, the patron has depended more 
on the local organization of force and access to 
office as the sinews of his leadership than upon 
hereditary status or land ownership. Inequali- 
ties were thus marked, but elite circulation 
tended to be comparatively high. With the per- 
etration of colonial government and commer- 
cialization of the economy, land ownership 
made its appearance (especially in the Philip- 
pines and Vietnam) as a major basis of patron- 
age. At the same time access to colonial office 
replaced to some extent victory in the previ- 
ously more fluid local power contests as the cri- 
terion for local patronage. Although land own- 
ership and bureaucratic office have remained 
two significant bases of patronship in postcolo- 
nial Southeast Asia, they have been joined— 
and sometimes eclipsed as patronage resources 
—by office in political parties or military rank. 

If inequities in access to vital goods werc 
alone sufficient to promote the expansion of pa- 
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tron-client ties, such structures would predomi- 
nate almost everywhere. A second, and more 
significant, condition of patron-client politics is 
the absence of institutional guarantees for an 
individual’s security, status, or wealth. Where 
consensus has produced an institutionalized 
means of indirect exchange—one that is legally 
based, uniformly enforced, and effective—im- 
personal contractual arrangements tend to 
usurp the place of personal reciprocity. A pa- 
tron-client dyad, by contrast, is a personal secu- 
rity mechanism and is resorted to most often 
when personal security is frequently in jeop- 
ardy and when impersonal social controls are 
unreliable. In this context, direct personal ties 
based on reciprocity substitute for law, shared 
values, and strong institutions. As Eric Wolf 
has noted, “The clearest gain from such a (pa- 
tron-client) relation . . . is in situations where 
public law cannot guarantee adequate protec- 
tion against breaches of non-kin contracts,”* 
It is important to recognize the unenviable 
situation of the typical client in less developed 
nations. Since he lives in an environment of scar- 
city, competition for wealth and power is seen 
as a zero-sum contest in which his losses are 
another’s gain and vice-versa.°° His very sur- 
vival is constantly threatened by the caprice of 
nature and by social forces beyond his control. 
In such an environment, where subsistence needs 
are paramount and physical security uncertain, 
a modicum of protection and insurance can 
often be gained only by depending on a superior 
who undertakes personally to provide for his 
own clients. Operating with such a slim margin, 
the client prefers to minimize his losses—at the 
cost of his independence—rather than to maxi- 
mize his gains by taking risks he cannot afford. 
When one’s physical security and means of 
livelihood are problematic, and when recourse 
to law is unavailable or unreliable, the social 
value of a personal defender is maximized. 
The growth of strong, institutional orders 
that reduce the need for personal alliances was 
a rare occurrence—the Roman and Chinese 
imperial orders being the most notable excep- 
tions—auntil the 19th and 20th centuries, when 
modern nation-states developed the technical 
means to impose their will throughout their ter- 
ritory. Before that, however, the existence of a 
fair degree of local autonomy was inevitable, 


3 Wolf, “Kinship, Friendship, and Patron-Client Re- 
lations ...,” p. 10. 

%*In this connection, see my Political Ideology in 
Malaysia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1968), 
chapter 6; and for zero-sum conceptions among peas- 
ants, see George M. Foster, “Peasant Society and the 
Image of Limited Good,” American Anthropologist, 
65 (April, 1965), 293-315. 
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given the limited power available to most tradi- 
tional kingdoms. The greater that autonomy, or 
what might be called the localization of power, 
the more decisive patron-client linkages were 
likely to be. In settings as diverse as much of 
Latin America, feudal Europe, and precolonial 
Southeast Asia, the localization of power was 
pervasive and gave rise to networks of patron- 
client bonds. From time to time in Southeast 
Asia a centralizing kingdom managed to extend 
its power over wide areas, but seldom for very 
long or with a uniform system of authority. A 
typical Southeast Asian kingdom’s authority 
weakened steadily with increasing distance 
from the capital city. Beyond the immediate en- 
virons of the court, the ruler was normally re- 
duced to choosing which of a number of com- 
peting petty chiefs with local power bases he 
would prefer to back.*? Such chiefs retained 
their own personal following; their relationship 
to the ruler was one of bargaining as well as 
deference; and they might back a rival claimant 
to the throne or simply defy demands of the 
court when they were dissatisfied with their pa- 
tron’s behavior. Thus, the political structure of 
traditional Southeast Asia favored the growth 
of patron-client links, inasmuch as it was neces- 
sary for peasants to accommodate themselves 
to the continuing reality of autonomous per- 
sonal authority at almost all levels. 

The localization of power is in many senses 
as striking a characteristic of contemporary as 
of traditional Southeast Asia. As Huntington 
aptly expressed it, “The most important political 
distinction among countries concerns not their 
form of government but their degree of govern- 
ment,”88 Many of the outlying areas of South- 
east Asian nations, particularly the upland re- 
gions of slash-and-burn agriculturalists, are 
only intermittently subject to central govern- 
ment control and continue to operate with 
much autonomy. By far the most important 
manifestation of the localization of power, 
however, has occurred within the very bureau- 
cratic and political institutions that are associ- 
ated with a central state. The modern institu- 
tional framework is a relatively recent import 
in Southeast Asia; it finds minimal support 
from indigenous social values and receives only 
sporadic legal enforcement. With the exception 
of North Vietnam and Singapore, where a por- 
tion of the intelligentsia with modernizing ide- 


See, for example, Edmund R. Leach, “The Fron- 
tiers of Burma,” Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, 3 (October, 1960), 49-68. 

s Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Chang- 
ing Societies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1968), p. 3. 
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ologies and popular backing have taken power, 
these new institutions do not command wide 
loyalty and must therefore fight for survival in 
a hostile environment. The net effect of this 
fragile institutional order is to promote the 
growth of personal spheres of influence within 
ministries, administrative agencies, and parties. 
Sometimes the vertical links are strong (e.g., 
Thailand) and sometimes a high degree of de- 
centralization or “sub-infeudation” occurs (as 
in parliamentary Burma from 1955 to 1958). 
In either case, what replaces the institution are 
elaborate networks of personal patron-client 
ties that carry on more or less traditional fac- 
tional struggles rather than operate as agents 
of a hierarchial organization. Patron-client pol- 
itics are thus as much a characteristic of fac- 
tion-ridden central institutions as of the geo- 
graphical periphery in these nations. 

The third condition under which patron- 
client bonds remain prominent relates directly 
to the capacity of such ties to foster coopera- 
tion among nonkin. As a mechanism for pro- 
tection or for advancement, patron-client dyads 
will flourish when kinship bonds alone become 
inadequate for these purposes. 

Although kinship bonds are seldom com- 
pletely adequate as structures of protection and 
advancement even in the simplest societies, they 
may perform these functions well enough to 
minimize the need for nonkin structures. Such 
is the case among small isolated bands of hunt- 
ers and gatherers, among self-sufficient, corpo- 
rate lineages and within corporate villages.®° 
None of these conditions, however, is particu- 
larly applicable to Southeast Asian societies. 
The highland areas are inhabited by poorly in- 
tegrated minorities but only rarely are these mi- 
norities so isolated as to lack economic and po- 
litical ties with the larger society. Corporate lin- 
eages, outside traditional Vietnam, are uncom- 
mon in low-land Southeast Asis where bilateral 
kinship systems lead to overlapping kindreds 
rather than mutually exclusive lineages, Fi- 
nally, corporate village structures (except in 
Java and perhaps Vietnam’s Red River delta) 
are not typical of Southeast Asia. The scope for 
nonkin ties in general, and patron-client links 
in particular, has thus been quite wide through- 
out the region. 

Even when government did not impinge 


™ Corporate villages are included here since they 
generally stress shared kinship links to a common an- 
cestor. Part of the corporate character of the Java- 
neso village was perhaps further reinforced as a con- 
sequence of the collective exactions required by Dutch 
colonial policy. “Sanctioned reciprocity” is probably a 
better term for village structures in Java and Tokin than 
“corporate.” 
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much on their activities, villagers in traditiona’ 
Southeast Asia still had need of extrakin anc 
extravillage contacts. They needed to securc 
marriage partners, to assure themselves protec- 
tion and contacts for the limited but vital trade 
carried on between villages, and finally to es- 
tablish an outside alliance in case a village 
quarrel forced them to seek Jand and employ- 
ment elsewhere.*° If vertical dyadic ties were of 
some value in the traditional context, they as- 
sumed a more decisive role in the colonial and 
postcolonial periods. First, the commercializa- 
tion of the economy and the growth of markets 
enhanced the value of cooperative arrange- 
ments among nonkin. Both corporate kin 
groups and corporate village structures had de- 
pended on a certain level of economic autarchy 
for their vitality—an autarchy which colonial 
economic policy quickly eroded. These corpo- 
rate structures (where they existed) tended “to 
lose their monopoly over resources and person- 
nel in situations where land and labor became 
free commodities.”*t As the communal land 
controlled by the village dwindled, as outsiders 
came increasingly to own land in the village, 
and as villagers increasingly worked for non- 
kin, the value of patron-client links increased 
for all concerned. 

In traditional Southeast Asia, as in feudal 
Europe, then, the inability of kindreds to pro- 
vide adequate protection and security fostered 
the growth of patron-client structures. The lim- 
ited effectiveness of kindreds as units of coop- 
eration and security was further reduced by the 
new structures and uncertainties of the colonial 
economy. Within this new economy, the goals 
of wealth, protection, power, and status could 
not be realized without outside links to nonkin 
(and often nonvillagers), and the establishment 
of these links, for the most part, followed the 
patron-client model. 

The relative decline in the protective capac- 
ity of kindreds (which, given the absence of 
strong, predictable new institutions would 
widen the scope of patron-client ties) acceler- 
ated the political transformation of the colonial 
and postcolonial period as well. Both adminis- 
tration and electoral politics created new politi- 
cal units that did not generally coincide with 
the kindred or with the traditional village. As 


“Richard Downs, “A Kelantanese Village of Ma- 
laya,” in Julian H. Steward, ed, Contemporary 
Change in Traditional Societies, Vol. Il: Asian Rural 
Societies (Champaign-Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Tilinois Press, 1967), p. 147. 

“ Wolf, “Kinship, Friendship, and Patron-Client Re- 
lations . . . ,” p. 5. For a brilliant account of the same 
process in England, see Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Transformation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). 
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Gallin has shown for electoral politics in 
Taiwan, the political vitality of the corporate 
lineage is sapped by changes in the governing 
unit which no longer permit a single lineage to 
dominate. The lineage thus loses much of the 
material basis of its previous solidarity, and 
new dyadic ties become the means by which 
winning coalitions are built in the new unit.4? 
Political consolidation, like economic consoli- 
dation, beyond minimal kin and village units 
can thus enlarge the potential role of such non- 
kin structures as patron-client clusters. 

Considering all three criteria, Southeast 
Asian states, like most traditional nations, sat- 
isfy most conditions for the survival of patron- 
client structures as a common means of cooper- 
ation. First, the disparities in power and status 
that form the basis of this kind of exchange 
have, if anything, become more marked since 
the colonial period. Second, nonkin structures 
of cooperation have always been important in 
the complex societies of Southeast Asia and 
have become more significant because of the 
new economic and political dependencies intro- 
duced by colonialism and nationhood. Finally, 
with the possible exceptions of Singapore and 
North Vietnam, the nations of Southeast Asia 
have not developed strong modern institutions 
which would begin to undermine purely per- 
sonal alliance systems with impersonal guaran- 
tees and loyalties. 

At this point in the argument, it is essential 
to show how patron-client structures, as one 
form of vertical cleavage, coexist with commu- 
nalism, another form of vertical cleavage, in 
Southeast Asia. If loyalty to an ethnic or reli- 
gious group is particularly strong it will mean 
that the only possible partners in most patron- 
client dyads will be other members of the same 
community. Since the community is a categori- 
cal group which excludes some possible dyadic 
partnerships, it represents a different form of 
cleavage from patron-client links. Vertical 
dyadic bonds can, nonetheless, coexist with 
communal cleavage in at least three ways: 1) 
as intercommunal patron-client ties above cor- 
porate communities; 2) as intercommunal pa- 
tron-client ties above factionalized communi- 
ties, and, 3) as intracommunal patron-client 
structures. First, when communal groups do 
deal corporately with the outside—as quite a 
few small, highland tribes do in Southeast Asia 
—we may get patron-client ties that join their 
leaders, as clients, to regional or national lead- 
ers. If two distinct corporate communities were 


“Bernard Gallin, “Political Factionalism and Its 
Impact on Chinese Village School Organization in 
Taiwan,” in Swartz, ed., pp. 377-400. 
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linked through their leaders who were clients of 
an outside leader, the structure could look like 
that in Figure A. 


communal 
group 


communal 
group 





Figure A 


More often in Southeast Asia, however, the 
second situation prevails in which a number of 
patrons with separate followings within the 
same communal group compete for the most 
advantageous links to the outside. A simple 
representation of this pattern is presented in 
Figure B, in which two patrons are linked as 





Figure B 


clients to an outside patron and thereby have 
established a working alliance against a third 
patron in the same communal group who is 
linked to a different outside leader. Here, the 
communal group is rent by factionalism and 
has multiple ties to the outside world.** The 
vertical links outside the communal group, 
however, are likely to be somewhat weaker or 
more tentative than links within the commu- 
nity. This is so because all competing subordi- 
nate patrons and their clientele fall within a 
communal unit which shares a potentially 
strong interest; if the communal group as a 
whole were threatened, the shared parochial 
links would serve as the basis for a unity that 
might supersede any exterior patron-client 
links, The situation described in Figure B is 
only likely to arise, then, if there are no salient 


*A combination of situations one and two would 
occur when the tacit rules within a communal group 
allowed patron-client conflict but forbade the losing 
or weaker patrons within the communal group from 
maintaining ties to outside leaders, 
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collective threats to the communal group as a 
whole. 

The mixture of communalism and patron- 
client structures portrayed in Figures A and B 
focuses on the extracommunal patron-client 
links that achieve a measure, however weak, of 
intercommunal integration. A third mixture of 
communal and dyadic association focuses in- 
stead on intracommunal politics alone. This 
would be represented by just the boxed portion 
of Figure B, which indicates that, even if com- 
munal conflict is widespread, it may well be 
that the intracommunal politics of each con- 
tending group is best described by the patron- 
client model. 

The salience of communal feeling, especially 
in Malaysia, Burma, and Laos, but also in In- 
donesia and Vietnam makes such mixtures of 
communalism and patron-client politics com- 
mon. Except at the apex of the political struc- 
ture where a leader may have leaders of smaller 
communal groups as his clients, most patrons 
have followings that are almost exclusively 
drawn from their own community. Intercom- 
munal integration tends to take place near the 
apex of the political structure with the base of 
each communal pyramid remaining largely sep- 
arate, The links that represent this integration 
tend, morcover, to be fragile and to disintegrate 
in the face of a communitywide threat. Both 
coramunalism and patron-client links share the 
political stage, but patron-client structures are 
most prominent in periods of peace and stabil- 
ity. In addition, the process of politics within 
each communal group—in effect holding com- 
munal affiliation constant—is usually best anal- 
yzed along patron-client lines. In nations such 
as Thailand, the Philippines, and Cambodia, 
which are comparatively homogeneous cultur- 
ally, there are few communal barriers to the 
proliferation of patron-client linkages. Thus, 
the patron-client model can be applied to those 
nations in its “pure” form since communal af- 
filiation is not important in creating discontinu- 
ous patron-client networks. 


B. The Transformation of Traditional 
Patron-Client Ties 


1. The General Trend. The typical patron in 
traditional Southeast Asia was a petty local 
leader. Unlike the representative of a corporate 
kin group or a corporate village structure (rare 
outside Vietnam and Java, respectively), the 
local patron owed his local leadership to his 
personal skills, his wealth, and occasionally to 
his connections with regional leaders—all of 
which enhanced his capacity to build a personal 
following. The fortunes of such petty leaders 
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waxed or waned depending on the continuin: 
availability of resources and spoils which servec 
to knit together a following. Perhaps the mos 
striking feature of local patron leadership i: 
Southeast Asia was its fluidity and instability 
which contributed to a relatively high rate o. 
local elite circulation. In contrast to India 
where hereditary office-holding and landhold 
ing provided somewhat greater continuity, th: 
typical local leader in Southeast Asia had pu 
together many of the necessary resources o 
wealth, force, connections, and status on hi 
own and could probably only promise his so: 
a slight advantage in the next round. Two im 
portant reasons for this oscillation in local powe 
are a) the weakness of the central state, whici 
lacked either the force or durability to sustai 
and guarantee the continuation of local powe 
elites, and b) the relative ease with which client 
in a slash-and-burn economy could, if dissatis 
fied simply move to another area, thus under 
mining their ex-patron’s basis of power.** 

Patron-client systems have survived—evei 
flourished—in both colonial and postindepen 
dence Southeast Asia. There have been impor 
tant changes, however. New resources for pa 
tronage, such as party connections, develop- 
ment programs, nationalized enterprises, anc 
bureaucratic power have been created. Patron- 
client structures are now more closely linked tc 
the national level with jobs, cash, and petty fə- 
vors flowing down the network, and votcs o 
support flowing upward. In the midst of thi 
change, old style patrons still thrive. Highlarc 
leaders, for example, still operate in a persona: 
capacity as patron/brokers for their people 
with lowland leaders. Landowners in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere have used their traditions 
control of land and the tenants who farm it tc 
win positions of local or regional party leader- 
ship. Whatever the particular form they take 
patron-client networks still function as tht 
main basis of alliance systems among nonii 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

The nature of patron-client bonds within 
Southeast Asia has varied sharply from one pe- 
riod to the next and from one location to an- 
other. Different resources have risen or plum- 
meted in value as a basis of patronage depend- 
ing upon the nature of the political system: 


(See table on next page.) 
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Systems of Highland Burma (Cambridge: Harvard 
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Political Systems of Western Malaya, London Schoo! 
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Contemporary 


less persistent 
[increasingly] simplex 
external links, office-based 
lower ratio of affective to 
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Secular Trends in the Nature of Patron-Client Ties in Southeast Asia 
Quality Traditional 

1. Duration of bond more persistent 

2. Scope of exchange multiplex 

3. Resource base local, personal 

4. Affective/instrumental higher ratio of affective to 

balance instrumental ties 


5. Local resource control 
6. Differentiation between 
clusters 

7. Density of coverage greater density 
The capacity to mobilize an armed following 
was particularly valuable in the precolonial 
era; access to colonial office was a surer basis 
of patronage than armed force in the colonial 
period; and the ability to win electoral contests 
often became the central resource with the ad- 
vent of independence. Not only have resource 
bases proved mercurial over time, but the na- 
ture of patron-client ties in the indirectly ruled 
highland areas has remained substantially dif- 
ferent from lowland patterns. Amidst this vari- 
ety and change, it is nevertheless possible to 
discern a number of secular trends in the char- 
acter of patron-client bonds. Such trends are 
far more pronounced in some areas than oth- 
ers, but they do represent directions of change 
that are important for our analysis. 

(1) In comparison with more bureaucratic 
empires, patron-client bonds in precolonial 
Southeast Asia were not, as I have pointed out, 
markedly persistent. With the quickening of so- 
cial change brought about by the commerciali- 
zation of the economy and the penetration of 
the colonial state into local affairs, however, a 
patron’s resource base became even more vul- 
nerable to the actions of outside forces over 
which he had little or no control. It was an in- 
genious patron indeed who could survive the 
creation of the colonial state, the export boom, 
the depression of the 1930s, the Japanese occu- 
pation, and independence with his resources 
and clientele intact. The major exception to this 
trend was the colonial period in indirectly ruled 
areas where colonial military and financial 
backing of traditional rulers, if anything, 
brought a stability—or stagnation—to political 
systems that had been more chaotic. Elsewhere, 
patron-client links tended to become more frag- 
ile and less persistent. 

(2) With the differentiation of the economy 
and its effects on the social structure, the scope 
of exchange between patron and client tended 
to narrow somewhat. Where traditional patrons 
could generally serve as all purpose protectors, 
the newer patron’s effectiveness tended to be 
more specialized in areas such as political influ- 


more local monopoly 
less differentiation 


instrumental ties 
less local monopoly 
more differentiation 


less density 


ence, modern sector employment, or adminis- 
trative influence. Although patron-client ties re- 
mained flexible and personal, the more limited 
capacities of the patron tended to make relation- 
ships less comprehensive and hence less stable.** 

(3) The traditional patron for the most part 
operated with personally controlled local re- 
sources. One effect of the colonial period—and 
independence as well—was to increase radi- 
cally the importance of external resources for 
local patronage. A following based on purely 
local office or landholding was seldom sufficient 
to sustain a patron in a new environment where 
schools, agricultural services, regional banks, 
and public employment represented competing 
sources of patronage. The growing role of out- 
side resources, in most cases, thus led to com- 
petition among patrons, each of whom re- 
cruited followings with the particular resources 
at his command.‘¢ In addition, since those who 
controlled the new resources were generally 
office-holders subject to transfers or political 
changes at the center, the new patrons were less 
secure than older patrons and probably more in- 
clined to maximize their gains over the short run. 

(4) Because the new patron-client ties were 
weaker and less comprehensive, and because 
the new patrons were often from outside the 
local community, the instrumental nature of 
the exchange became more prominent. A rela- 
tionship that had always involved some calcula- 
tions of advantage lost some of its traditional 
legitimacy and grew more profane. Patron- 
client exchanges became more monetized, cal- 
culations more explicit, and concern centered 


“ Again, indirectly ruled areas were often exceptions 
in that local rulers tended to take on new powers 
under the colonial regime and thus became more com- 
prehensive patrons than in the past. 

*For Malaysia, M. G. Swift, Malay Peasant So- 
ciety in Jelebu (London: University of London, 1965), 
pp. 158-60 captures this shift in local power. A gen- 
eral treatment of such changes is contained in Ralph 
W. Nicholas, “Factions: A Comparative Analysis,” in 
M. Banton, general ed., Political Systems and the 
Distribution of Power, Association of Applied Social 
Anthropology Monograph #2 (London: Tavistock 
Publications, 1965), pp. 21-61. 
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more on the rate of return from the relation- 
ship rather than on its durability. This trend 
meant that newer patron-client clusters were 
likely to have a comparatively large “fair- 
weather” periphery, a comparatively small core- 
following, and a less “constant” patron as well. 

(5) The breakdown of local patron monop- 
olies follows logically from most of the changes 
we have already discussed. Where one local 
landowner or traditional leader had once domi- 
nated he now faced competitors who might be 
local administrators of state welfare in loan 
programs, teachers in new secular schools, a 
local trader or businessman, or the resident 
manager of a foreign-owned plantation. Fac- 
tional strife which reflects this competition was 
most common in villages where socioeconomic 
change and government penetration had been 
far-reaching, and Jess common in more tradi- 
tional areas,*7 

(6) As differentiation occurred within the 
local societies, they gave rise to patron-client 
clusters that were distinct. A bureaucrat might 
have a following primarily within his agency, a 
businessman among his laborers, and a land- 
owner among his tenants. This process of dif- 
ferentiation among clusters provided the poten- 
tial basis for durable group interests inasmuch 
as many clusters now had an institutional dis- 
tinctiveness. 

(7) While the changes we have examined 
may have assisted the vertical integration of pa- 
tron-client pyramids, they tended to reduce the 
universality of coverage. That is, more and 
more people in the new market towns and cit- 
ies, on plantations, and on small plots they 
rented from absentee landlords were no longer 
attached—or were very weakly attached—to 
patrons. These new elements of the population 
varied greatly in their interests and their levels 
of organization, but, in any event, they fell out- 
side the older patron-client network. 


“In his study of politics in an Indonesian town, 
Clifford Geertz has shown that the more traditional 
hamlets were more likely to be united under a par- 
ticular leader than were hamlets which had changed 
more; The Social History of an Indonesian Town 
(Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1965), Chapter 6. This 
finding is corroborated by Feith’s study of the 1955 
Indonesian elections; Herbert Feith, The Indonesian 
Elections of 1955, Interim Report Series, Modern In- 
donesia Project (Ithaca: Cornell University, 1961), 
pp. 28-30. A comparative study of two Burmese vil- 
lages also supports this conclusion: cf. Manning Nash, 
The Golden Road to Modernity (New York: Wiley, 
1965). In this context, directly ruled lowland areas 
tended to develop factional competition among dif- 
ferent patrons, while less directly ruled areas (espe- 
cially highland areas) more frequently retained some 
unity behind a single patron who remained their 
broker with the outside world. 
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While some long run trends in patron-cliesi! 
ties seem clear, it is difficult to say anythirs 
about the balance between voluntarism arc 
coercion over time. On the one hand, changes 
in the economy have made clients less autono- 
mous and more dependent on patrons for pro- 
tection against a fall in world prices, for cast, 
advances before the harvest, and so forth. Alte 
contributing to a decline in the client’s bargain- 
ing position is the imported legal system of 
property guarantees which allow a wealtl y 
man, if he so chooses, to resist pressures for T- 
distribution that operated in a traditional set- 
ting. On the other hand, the breakdown of loc1i 
patronly monopolies and the exchange 12 
sources that electoral systems often place in tix 
hands of clients work in the opposite directio. 
Given these contradictory tendencies, one cct 
draw the tentative conclusion that patron 
coerciveness has declined only where extri- 
local resources and competitive elections a'c 
common and has elsewhere either increased o” 
remained the same. 

In general, patron-client ties have tended to 
become more instrumental, less comprehensive. 
and hence less resilient. They still represent d f- 
fuse personal bonds of affection when coic- 
pared to the impersonal, contractual ties of t12 
marketplace, but the direction of change is 
eroding their more traditional characteristics. 
Even this supple traditional protective mecFe- 
nism has had to pay a certain price to survive 
in the midst of a nation-state with a commcr- 
cialized economy. The durability and legi‘- 
macy of the patron-client tie was best serv:d 
when all of a clients dependencies were fc- 
cused on a single patron. But, as Godfrey a23 
Monica Wilson have shown, this situation is 
less and less likely since the process of modett.- 
ization tends to create multiple dependencies - - 
each of less intensity—rather than concentrzi- 
ing dependence on one person.‘ The slov !y 
weakening comprehensiveness of the link is, wi- 
timately, what undermines its sanctity and legit- 
imacy for the client. 


2. The Dynamics of the Transformation. T=? 
engine behind the shift in patron-client ties v2s 
largely provided by the penetration of the loce! 
arena by an intrusive national economy and rz- 
tional political system. This penetratiz: 
wrought two major changes that transformed 
patron-client links: a) during the cofonici 
period, especially, it impaired the effectiveness 
of local redistributive pressures and b) pariic- 


3G. and M. Wilson, 


The Analysis of Soria 
Change, pp. 28, 40. 
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ularly after independence it “nationalized” ac- 
cess to patronly resources, thus creating new 
bases of patronage and devaluating old ones. 

` Traditional peasant societies, operating in an 
economy of great scarcity in which one fami- 
ly’s gain is another’s loss, have generally devel- 
oped a variety of social control mechanisms 
that guarantee a measure of security to each 
family and temper the centrifugal forces gener- 
ated by the struggle for subsistence.*® These 
mechanisms commonly involve forcing anyone 
who has accumulated considerable wealth to 
redistribute a portion of it. A wealthy man is 
pressed to assume expensive ceremonial offices, 
to make large religious contributions, to give 
loans and donations, and so forth. He trades his 
wealth for prestige, and, by so providing for at 
least the minimum well-being of others, he be- 
comes a legitimate patron with a personal en- 
tourage of those obligated to him. 

The central fact about these redistributive 
mechanisms, however, is that they operate by 
virtue of a local power situation. That is, the 
wealthy man in a peasant village can seldom 
rely on outside force or law to protect him; in- 
stead, his wealth and position are ultimately 
validated by the legitimacy he acquires in the 
local community. Unless a wealthy individual 
can persuade most of the community that his 
wealth is no threat to them or can win enough 
personal allies to sustain his position, he is in 
danger. Colonialism, however, broke the rela- 
tive autonomy of the local arena and hence 
weakened many of the community’s redistrib- 
utive pressures. Supported in effect by the 
power of the colonial regime to enforce its no- 
tion of law, the patron could increasingly ig- 
nore local levelling pressures. If he lost much 
of the social approval he previously enjoyed, he 
had gained an outside ally with the power to 
guarantee his local position. The colonial 
power situation thus offered the older patron 
new leverage in the local arena—leverage 
which was further strengthened by the growing 
complexity of colonial society. As Blau has ex- 
plained, 


Social approval has a less pervasive significance as 
a restraining force in complex societies than in 
simpler ones, because the multiplicity of groups 


2 For a description of such mechanisms see Clifford 
Geertz, Agricultural Involution (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1963); George M. Foster, “Peas- 
ant Society and the Image of Limited Good,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist 67, 2 (April, 1965), pp. 293-315; 
Swift, Malay Peasant Society . .., and Mary B. 
Holinsteiner, “Social Control and Filipino Personal- 
ity,” Symposium on the Filipino Personality (Mal- 
cati: Psychological Association of the Philippines, 
1965), p. 24. 
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and the possible mobility between them in com- 
plex societies allows deviants of nearly all sorts 
to escape from the impact of community disap- 
proval by finding a sub-group of likeminded per- 
SONS... 


Absentee landlords, the new urban wealthy, 
and minority communities (who were relatively 
impervious to local social approval so long as 
they had colonial backing) were new elements 
in colonial society which could escape patronly 
obligations. The colonial system thus tended to 
allow existing patrons greater latitude for ex- 
ploitation while producing a class of wealthy 
nonpatrons. 

If the intrusion of external power could 
strengthen the hand of an existing patron, it 
could also create a resource base for the rise of 
new patrons. The activities of the colonial re- 
gime included the hiring, firing, and promotion 
of public employees, the dispensing of con- 
tracts, and the granting of licenses and permits, 
all of which could be used to create a personal 
following. With independence, not only did 
local leaders take over responsibility for all 
these decisions, but the scope of government 
activity and regulation was generally expanded 
into new areas such as community develop- 
ment. The survival or demise of a local patron 
often depended, as Geertz has shown, on how 
successful he was in tapping these new bases of 
power.®1 

Except for the rare local patrons—especially 
in indirectly ruled areas—who were able to mo- 
nopolize these external resources, the new situ- 
ation produced more competition and mobility 
among patrons. Many potential clients quickly 
discovered that their needs were best served by 
a patron who had access to the institutions 
which controlled the use of these external re- 
sources. In any local context this shift could be 
measured by the rise of new patrons who were 
wholly or partly based in these new structures. 
Stuying the incorporation of Sardinia into the 
Italian nation-state in the 20th century, Alex 
Weingrod has documented the growing impor- 
tance of such externally based patrons.*? The 
proportion of outsiders asked to be godparents, 
for example, increased dramatically from 1920 
to 1960, and patrons with links to the ruling 
party and the state bureaucracy had increased 
their followings at the expense of traditional 


2 Blau, Exchange and Power in Social Life, p. 114. 

1 Geertz shows how local leaders often managed to 
become agents of the local sugar mills—buying crops, 
renting land, and recruiting labor and thereby en- 
larging their power in the community. The Social His- 
tory ...,p.57. 

® Alex Weingrod, “Patrons, Patronage, and Political 
Parties,” pp. 388, 397. 
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landholders. A similar process has occurred in 
Southeast Asia as the integration of villages into 
a national economy and political system tended 
to produce a number of more specialized local 
patrons who often became factional leaders. 

Most of the transformations in patron-client 
bonds that we have been discussing apply with 
greatest force to the directly ruled, lowland 
areas of Southeast Asia where the colonial im- 
pact was both swift and far-reaching, and 
where colonial officials more thoroughly re- 
placed indigenous leaders. In the indirectly 
ruled areas—such as highland Burma, the Un- 
federated States of Malaya, most of Indonesia’s 
Outer Islands, Cambodia, Laos (and perhaps 
Thailand belongs here as a limiting case of in- 
direct colonial influence)—these generaliza- 
tions must be qualified. To ease the financial 
and administrative burden of colonial rule in 
these areas, the colonizers generally kept local 
rulers in place and used them as agents. Since 
these were by and large peripheral areas of 
marginal commercial interest, the pace of eco- 
nomic change tended to be slower as well. 

The effects of this policy on patrons, in con- 
trast to the directly ruled regions, were twofold. 
First, local patron/leaders tended to be 
strengthened by colonial backing and the new 
powers given to them. What had probably been 
a fairly unstable and minimal chieftaincy now 
became a local regime stabilized and extended 
by the colonial power. Secondly, the sanction 
of colonial authority permitted many such lead- 
ers to broaden the resource base of their au- 
thority.5? It is true of course that a local pa- 
tron’s new source of strength entailed some 
threat to his legitimacy, but since the colonial 
regime demanded little beyond the maintenance 
of law and order in those areas, it was seldom 
crippling. On the other hand, the annointed 
patron now had the means to eclipse his rival 
patrons. He not only had his traditional author- 
ity and the discretionary administrative powers 
given him by the colonial regime, but he could 
use his power to purchase land, control local 
trade, and act as the commissioned agent of 
private firms. Frequently, then, the local ruler 
gained a new lease on political life as the domi- 
nant local figure owing to his wealth, his ad- 
ministrative power, and a measure of tradi- 


8 Similar assessments of the effects of indirect rule 
can be found in M. G. Swift, pp. 148-149; Harry J. 
Benda and John Bastin, A History of Modern South- 
east Asia (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968), 
pp. 75-122. The best accounts of the pattern, however, 
come from India. Cf. Bailey, Politics and Social Change, 
Chapter 4, and Paul R. Brass, Factional Politics in an 
Indian State (Los Angeles and Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1965), Chapter 4. 
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tional legitimacy. Given the slower pace of ecc- 
nomic change and state penetration in these re 
gions, the local leader had to contend less wit’ 
new competitors who flourished amidst suci: 
changes. The strength many patrons achieve: 
under indirect rule is nowhere more apparen. 
than in postcolonial elections in which they of. 
ten could deliver most of their region’s vote. 


3. Electoral Politics and Patron-Client Ties. 
Most Southeast Asian states have had function. 
ing electoral systems at one time since thei: 
independence. Although only the Philippine: 
retains a parliamentary system, the elector: 
studies that do exist can tell us much about th:: 
effects of party competition on patron-cliex: 
bonds and, beyond that, highlight some of thc 
unstable features of patron-client democracies 

The dynamics of electoral competition trans 
formed patron-client relations in at least fou” 
important ways: (1) it improved the client’: 
bargaining position with a patron by adding tc 
his resources; (2) it promoted the vertical inte 
gration of patron-client structures from thc 
hamlet level to the central government; (3) i 
led to the creation of new patron-client pyra 
mids and the politicization of old ones; and (4° 
it contributed to the survival of opposition pa- 
tron-client pyramids at the local level. 

First, with popular elections the client gainec 
a new political resource, since the mere giving 
or withholding of his vote affected the fortunes 
of aspirants for office. Nor were voters slow tc 
realize that this resource could be turned tc 
good account. Even someone with no other ser- 
vices of value to offer a patron found that thc 
votes of his immediate family were often suffi- 
cient to secure the continuous assistance of € 
local politician. This pattern could be found 
throughout Southeast Asia in electoral situations 
but is most striking in the Philippines, where 
most patron-client ties are centered around Jand- 
holding and elections. The Filipino politician, as 
Wurfel points out, does favors individually 
rather than collectively because he wishes to 
create a personal obligation of clientship.®* The 
voter, for his part, asks that his patron/politi- 
cian favor him because of a personal obligation 
to reciprocate. 

In one sense, popular elections can be seen 
as a reestablishment of the redistributive 
mechanisms of the traditional setting. Once 
again a patron’s position becomes somewhat 
more dependent on the social approval of his 
community—a social approval that is now 

“ David Wurfel, “The Philippines,” in Comparative 
Studies in Political Finance: A Symposium, Journal of 
Politics, 25 (November, 1963), 757-773. 
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backed by the power to defeat him or his can- 
didate at the polls. Unable to depend on out- 
right coercion, and faced with competitors, the 
electoral patron knows he must (unless his 
local economic power is decisive) generally 
offer his clients better terms than his rivals if he 
hopes to maintain his local power. 

Second, nationwide elections make it neces- 
sary for a national party to establish a network 
of links extending down to the local level. For 
the most part a party does this by taking advan- 
tage of existing patron-client clusters and incor- 
porating them into its structure. The competi- 
tive struggle of Indonesian parties to forge such 
links in Java during the 1950s is apparent in 
the accounts Feith and Geertz give of electoral 
campaigns.°5 They agree that effective cam- 
paigning in the village took the form of activat- 
ing and politicizing preexisting personal links 
rather than mass meetings or policy stands. The 
campaign was, as Feith says 


. . a race for a foothold in these villages... a 
foothold involving allegiance of as many as pos- 
sible of their influential people. Here the first step 
was to secure the support of those whose authority 
was accepted by the village prominents. Thus the 
parties struggled with one another for influence 
with the bupatis, the wedanas, and the tjamats .. . 
with the local military commanders and the heads 
of local offices of Religion, Information, and Mass 
Education, kijaijis, ulamas, heads of clans, old 
guerrilla leaders. . . .™ 


As elsewhere in Southeast Asia, a party suc- 
ceeded best at the polls by securing the adhe- 
sion of the important local patrons, who would 
deliver their clients as a matter of course. 
Working on voters individually or by class affil- 
iation made little sense when most of the 
electorate was divided into patron-client clus- 
ters. The affiliation of patrons was often gained 
by making them candidates, by promising them 
jobs or other patronage, or even by cash pay- 
ments, It is clear, however, that, in comparison 
with those parties who had to create new links 
to village leaders, parties such as the Nahdatul 
Ulama which could rely on bonds that ante- 
dated the election, were in a stronger position. 
Nash’s account of the 1960 election in upper 
Burma reveals a similar pattern of patron mo- 
bilization. When a local patron was approached 
to join U Nu’s faction of the AFPFL on the 
promise of later patronage, he was able to get 
thirty-nine others—his relatives and those who 
owed him_money or for whom he had done fa- 


5 Feith, The Indonesian Elections of 1955; Geertz, 
The Social History of an Indonesian Town. 
Feith, p. 79. 
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vors, i.e., his clients—to join as well.5" 

The nature of the new exchange relationship 
that gives vitality to this patron-client pyramid 
is similar in most electoral systems. The local 
patrons and their clients provide votes at 
election time, hopefully carrying the village, 
while the party undertakes to help its local ad- 
herents (through their patron) with jobs, help 
in dealing with the bureaucracy, providing pub- 
lic works, and so forth. Since the winning party 
can generally offer more support to local allies 
than the opposition can, local patrons are likely 
to display a “bandwagon effect,” switching alle- 
giance to a probable winner. In addition, the 
party’s need for a powerful local base is likely 
to lead to a certain localization of power. In 
return for delivering local votes for its list, the 
party is likely to give its local patron a wide 
discretion in administrative and development 
decisions affecting the locality. Thus many local 
patrons are able to entrench themselves further 
as dominant figures. 

A third consequence of elections for the pa- 
tron-client structure is to promote the expan- 
sion of patron-client ties and the politicization 
of existing bonds. Knowing that an electoral 
victory is important, a local patron with a mod- 
est following will probably try to obligate 
more clients to him in order to strengthen his 
electoral position. Patrons who have previously 
been politically inactive would “immediately 
convert their private power such as control 
over sharecroppers, debtors kinsmen, neigh- 
bors, etc., into public political power in the 
form of votes.”58 Given these tendencies, 
the patron-client structures in a given commu- 
nity are most evident immediately before an 
election, especially a hotly contested one, when 
the contestants attempt to activate any links 
that might advance their cause. 

A final point about the impact of elections 
on patron-client structures is that they tend to 
heighten factionalism and unless one cohesive 
party completely dominates, to promote the 
survival of local opposition factions. In most 
traditional settings, patron rivalry was largely 
limited to the local arena so as not to invite ex- 
ternal intervention. An electoral system, by 
contrast, creates rival national or regional par- 
ties which need allies at the local level. A weak 
faction that might previously have been forced 
to compose its differences with a dominant fac- 
tion, can now appeal for external support. 
Many of these external allies are able to pro- 
vide their local adherents with patronage, cash, 

= Manning Nash, “Party Building in Upper Burma,” 
Asian Survey, 3 (April, 1963), pp. 196-202. 

58 Nicholas, “Factions... ,” p. 45. 
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or other favors so as to maintain a local foot- 
hold. The net effect of electoral competition is 
thus to exacerbate many of the latent factional 
differences among patron-client clusters and oc- 
casionally to buttress weak patrons whose posi- 
tion would otherwise have disintegrated. 

The effects we have attributed to elections 
can be compared to the situation in Thailand, 
where elections have only rarely been any more 
than a device to legitimate self-selected rulers. 
There the local client’s vote is not important 
enough to materially improve his bargaining 
position with a patron, and the vertical integra- 
tion of patron-client clusters had not gone very 
far beyond the central institutions of the bureau- 
cracy and armed forces. In Thai villages unlike 
the electoral settings of Java in the 1950s, or 
the Philippines, many patron-client clusters are 
of purely local significance and are not highly 
politicized. Local factional conflict, as a result, 
is much less striking in Thailand than where 
competitive elections have helped to subsidize 
it. 

To this point we have focused on the general 
influence of elections on patron-client struc- 
tures. Depending on the region and the party in 
question, however, there has been a noteworthy 
variation in the connection between party and 
patron-client structures. The essential distinc- 
tion is one between a party that has created its 
own network of patron-client linkages from the 
center and a party that relies on preexisting 
patron-client bonds and merely incorporates 
them into its organization. This corresponds to 
René Lemarchand’s distinction between types 
of party machines in Africa. 


In situations where micro-level clientelistic struc- 
tures provide the essential linkages between the 
party machine and the masses . . . the machine is 
superimposed upon, and in some ways tributary 
of, the clientelistic subsystem, A distinction must 
therefore be drawn between the more orthodox 
types of machine .. . in which patronage becomes 
the essential source of cohesion, and what one 
might call the neo-traditional machine, in which 
exchange processes between the center and periph- 
ery are mediated by, and contingent upon, the 
operation of traditional forms of clientelism.” 


As Lemarchand adds, the “orthodox” machine 
is more dependent on material inducements 
since its linkages are of more recent origin and 
hence more instrumental. “Neo-traditional” 
machines, by contrast, can rely somewhat more 
heavily on established patterns of deference, 
though they must bargain with nearly autono- 


“René Lemarchand, “Political Clientelism and Eth- 
nicity: Competing Solidarities in Nation-Building,” 
American Political Science Review, 66 (March, 1972). 
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mous local patrons, This distinction has validit” 
in Southeast Asia as well, both in accountin; 
for the different styles of politics in the ind’. 
rectly ruled, more traditional areas as com- 
pared to the directly ruled, heavily commercia! - 
ized areas and also in explaining the structure! 
differences between the more traditionalist a: 
compared to more modern parties. In the ind:- 
rectly ruled areas, political parties confronte ! 
fairly stable constellations of local patro: 
power which would have been difficult to dc- 
stroy. It was simpler to come fo terms wit.: 
local leaders rather than to try to circumver 
them, even though this accommodation tende ! 
to divide the party into a coalition of politice : 
fiefdoms. In directly ruled areas where compr- 
tition among patrons and heavily instrumente! 
ties were more common, a party had a greate: 
opportunity to create new linkages but at pe:- 
haps greater expense in favors and patronag:. 
Throughout Southeast Asia all parties had tò 
adapt themselves to these differences in soci:! 
structure in different regions of the country: 
the PNI of Indonesia operated differently i> 
Central Java than in the Outer Islands; U Mu's 
AFPFL faction could not win the support cf 
the hill tribes in the same way they won th: 
vote of the lowland Burmese, and the Nationa - 
ists in the Philippines campaigned differently i+ 
central Luzon than in Mindanao. 

There were also systematic differences be- 
tween the neo-traditionalist and modernist pa - 
ties within a given area, In Java, for exampl . 
the Nahdatul Ulama incorporated more trad - 
tional patron-client ties than did the PN. 
which could rely more on its access to materi: ' 
rewards and local administration. On the Ea‘: 
Coast of Malaya, the Islamic PMIP appealc : 
most to the more traditional peasantry whil? 
the ruling UMNO concentrated on the tov < 
population and those dependent on feder:' 
funds. One would also guess that the Ba Sy.- 
faction of the AFPFL had a more instrument: ! 
base in towns and the modern sector, while ` 
Nu’s faction was more frequently based on e; - 
isting patron-client links in the countrysid 
Simply knowing the kind of patron-client bone + 
a party had created or incorporated could r- 
veal a great deal about the party’s cohesiv 
ness, the nature of its local base, and the exte: í 
of its reliance on material inducements. 


4. The Inflationary Character of “Patron-Ciic: . 

Democracy.” The introduction of competiti:: 
elections in Southeast Asia increased the pre - 
sures on regimes for the downward distributics 
of tangible benefits. In return for votes flov- 
ing up the vertical chain of patron-client strus- 
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tures, each patron depended upon the down- 
ward distribution of patronage in the form of 
administrative favors, land grants, public em- 
ployment, and so on, in order to keep his own 
pyramid of followers intact. Elections, by them- 
selves, had shifted the balance of exchange so 
that it favored the client somewhat more than 
before. The consequence of this shift in ex- 
change terms was a greater flow of material 
benefits toward the base of the patron-client net- 
work. 

The strength of the downward distributive 
pressures generated by electoral procedures in 
Southeast Asia depended primarily on four 
variables which are stated below in contrasting 
terms. 


(See table at bottom of page.) 


' Each of the above variables related to the 
strength of incentives impelling a party to max- 
imize its clientele and the degree to which that 
clientele will depend on concrete material in- 
centives rather than ties of affection or defer- 
ence, The first and obvious requirement for dis- 
tributive pressures is that elections be important 
in the selection of an elite. Secondly, a shaky 
regime or party will be in a less advantageous 
position to resist client demands than a strong 
one, since an election is an all or nothing affair 
and uncertainty over the outcome will raise 
costs; when the race is close, the party in its 
recruitment efforts knows that the marginal 
value of the extra dollar, patronage job, or de- 
velopment grant is all the greater. That is one 
reason why distributive pressures were greater 
in 1955 in Indonesia when an election fraught 
with uncertainty would determine which parties 
would form a coalition, than in Malaysia in 
1964 when the question was not whether the 
Alliance would win but whether or not it would 
take two thirds of the seats. The importance of 
social change (item three) is based on the ob- 
servation that patron-client ties in less tradi- 
tional areas typically require the patron to de- 
liver more in the way of instrumental, material 
rewards The maintenance of a loyal patron- 
client network in a traditional area where def- 
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erence is strong, will, I assume, cost a party 
somewhat less in material rewards and favors 
than will a network of the same size in a built- 
up area where traditional patron-client bonds 
have eroded. Finally, a neo-traditionalist party 
such as UMNO in Malaysia can, in part, rely 
upon the traditional legitimacy of many of its 
leaders while a party of “new men” such as the 
PNI in Indonesia or the AFPFL in Burma has 
to rely more often on highly instrumental ties. 
Thus a weak party led by “new men” and rely- 
ing on votes from among an uprooted popula- 
tion is likely to develop a patchwork patron- 
client structure that is very expensive to main- 
tain. It is indicative of just how much financial 
backing such structures require that only a rul- 
ing party with access to the public till can gen- 
erally afford the construction costs.®° 

The distributive pressures experienced by 
such regimes manifest themselves in familiar 
ways. Government budgets, and of course defi- 
cits, swell quickly with expenditures on educa- 
tion, growing public employment, community 
development projects, agricultural loans, and so 
forth. Particularly since votes in Southeast Asia 
are to be found in the countryside, one would 
expect that regimes with strong electoral pres- 
sures would spend more in the grass-roots rural 
areas than would regimes without such pres- 
sures. Given such pressures, local expenditure 
is also arranged as much as possible so that 
benefits can be distributed individually since 
that arrangement is more appropriate to pa- 
tron-client exchange patterns. Even with pork- 
barrel programs a local party leader will claim 
personal responsibility for the gift and per- 
sonally help distribute whatever employment 
or subcontracting it includes. The- capacity of 
the regime to keep its network intact and win 


® Adrian C. Mayer seems to have this distinction in 
mind, in his study of an Indian town comparing the 
“hard” campaign of the Jan Sangh, which relied on 
durable social ties and tried to prevent defections, and 
the local Congress Party, which ran a “soft” cam- 
paign of short-term li by promising favors and 
benefits to intermediaries. See Mayer, “The Signifi- 
cance of Quasi-Groups in the Study of Complex So- 
cieties,” p. 106. 


Distributive Pressures of Elections 


A. Strongest when 
1. Elections determine powerholders: 
2. Regime is weak, unstable regime 
3. Socioeconomic change is extensive (direct rule, 
` lowland areas) 
4. Party is modernist, secular. 


B. Weakest when 
1. Elections have marginal significance 
2. Regime is strong, stable regime 
3. Socioeconomic change is less extensive (indirect 
rule, highland areas) 
4. Party is traditionalist, religious 


Examples of Strong Distributive Pressure (A): Indonesia (until 1955), Burma (until 1959 at least), 


the Philippines. 


Examples of Weaker Distributive Pressures (B): Thailand, and perhaps Malaysia (until 1967). 
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elections depends on its capacity to provide 
rewards for the lower tiers of its structure at a 
constant or even expanding rate. 

A regime that is dependent on its particular- 
istic distributive capacity is also unlikely to 
solve its financial dilemmas either by structural 
reform or by tapping new sources of revenue. 
Most conceivable structural reforms, such as 
land redistribution, would strike at the resource 
base of many patrons and are thus unaccepta- 
ble to parties whose policy interests coincide 
with the desires of its dominant patrons. Such 
regimes also have a most difficult time raising 
revenue from internal taxation. A rise in direct 
taxation would threaten their base of support; 
and, in fact, they are notorious for the under- 
collection of revenues due them, since fa- 
vors to their clients often take the form of ei- 
ther leaving them off local tax rolls or ignoring 
debts they owe the government. The Burmese 
peasants connected to U Nu’s faction of the 
AFPFL, for example, were almost universally 
in default on agricultural loans they had re- 
ceived as party supporters. They assumed the 
loan was a gift for clientship and knew that a 
government dependent on their votes could 
scarcely press matters. 

If this analysis is correct, regimes under in- 
tense distributive pressures will characteristi- 
cally resort to budget deficits, especially in 
election years, to finance their networks of ad- 
herents. Their reliance on heavily instrumental 
and highly monetized patron-client ties will also 
make it difficult for them to avoid running 
down their foreign exchange reserves to main- 
tain their strength at the polls. The division of 
expenditures within the budgets of such re- 
gimes should also reveal a heavy emphasis on 
distributive expenses at the local level. Empiri- 
cal studies of budget distribution, budget defi- 
cits, and foreign exchange expenditures over 
time in parliamentary Burma, Indonesia, and 
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the Philippines, when compared with similar 
statistics for nonparliamentary periods in these 
same countries, or say, with statistics from 
Thailand and Malaysia should confirm this pre- 
diction,’ 

Democratic regimes which must cater to the 
strong distributive pressures generated by their 
electoral clientele are thus particularly vulnera- 
ble to the vagaries of world prices for primary 
products on which their budgets depend. As 
long as the economy expanded and world 
prices were buoyant, they could afford the costs 
in public jobs, pork-barrel projects and loan 
programs to solidify and expand their huge pa- 
tron-client network. But a stagnating economy 
or declining world prices threatened the entire 
structure they had pieced together, since it re- 
lied so heavily on material inducements and 
relatively little on affective ties. In this context 
it may be that the collapse of Korean war- 
boom prices for primary exports was the cru- 
cial blow to democracy in Indonesia and 
Burma. The Philippines may narrowly have es- 
caped a similar fate by virtue of their longer 
and more legitimate democratic tradition, as 
well as by their not having suffered as propor- 
tionately large a loss in foreign exchange. Ma- 
laysia was less vulnerable, since she had just 
become independent and her strong government 
faced only moderate distributive pressures, 
while the Thai military elite was even less re- 
liant on its distributive performance. The po- 
litical stability or instability of parliamentary 
forms in these nations in the late 1950s was 
thus strongly affected by the strength of distrib- 
utive pressures fostered by these political sys- 
tems in the mid 1950s. 


©“ Many of these data are not in a form that permits 
easy comparisons. Although budget deficit and foreign 
exchange figures seem to fit this pattern, statistical 
confirmation will have to await further research. 


On Anarchism and the Real World: 
William Godwin and Radical England 
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The rhetoric of anarchism is very much with 
us today, be it from Robert Paul Wolff in the 
academy or Jerry Rubin in the streets.1 In its 
radical defense of freedom, this anarchism re- 
pudiates politics and the use of political means 
to achieve that freedom. This is the very es- 
sence of anarchist thought, and, indeed, its 
most salient distinction from other revolution- 
ary doctrines. Freedom, the anarchist holds, 
cannot be realized through political methods 
and certainly not through popular or mass ac- 
tion. What replaces politics for the anarchist is 
either education or theater, If the former, then 
the path to utopia is conceived of as slow and 
laborious, successful only in the distant future. 
If the latter, then the new order of freedom is 
forever around the corner, instantly achieved 
through repetitive defiant deeds and romantic 
acts of self-assertion even unto death and anni- 
hilation. The one form of anarchist thought is 
passive, resigned, and critical of premature and 
precipitous action; the other is activist and 
precipitous in the extreme. Despite their differ- 
ences, however, both forms of anarchist 
thought share a most important belief, a com- 
mon conviction of superiority. Above the medi- 
ocre, the petty, the base, the dull, and the de- 
ceived, stands the anarchist of either stripe, 
convinced of his superiority of intellect or feel- 
ing. No surprise, then, that as political thought 
anarchism has traditionally been the expression 
of an intellectual or artistic elite.? Like Abbie 
Hoffmann, the anarchist has always stood apart 
from the “Pig Nation,” which he sees so mind- 
lessly unaware of its misery and mediocrity.* 


+Robert Paul Wolff, In Defense of Anarchism 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1970) and Jerry Rubin, 
Do It! (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1970). 

? The history of anarchism both as movement and 
set of ideas has been ably presented by James Joli, 
The Anarchists (New York: Grosset and Dunlop, 
1964) and George Woodcock, Anarchism: A History 
of Libertarian Ideas and Movements (New York: 
, Meridien, World Publishers, 1962). Particulary use- 
ful as a contemporary indictment of anarchism as both 
elitist and counterproductive to the potential for 
change and reform in the real world is Benjamin R. 
Barber’s excellent Superman and Common Men: Free- 
dom, Anarchy and the Revolution (New York: Praeger, 
1971), a position which this paper shares and hopefully 
corroborates. 

2 Abbie Hoffmann, Woodstock Nation (New York: 
Random House, 1969) and Revolution for the Hell 
of it, (New York: Dial Press, 1968). 


There is, one must insist, nothing new in this. 
For Emma Goldman, an earlier American an- 
archist, this elitism was itself the very essence 
of anarchism. Writing of Nietzsche, she insists, 
“(he) was not a social theorist, but a poet and 
innovator. His aristocracy was neither of 
birth nor of purse; it was of the spirit. In that 
respect Nietzsche was an anarchist, and all true 
anarchists were aristocrats,”* 

The masses, more often than not, have seen 
the anarchist for what he is, an arrogant, albeit 
sensitive, snob; and they have rewarded him ac- 
cordingly. Herbert Read, England’s most distin- 
guished anarchist of this century, sadly laments 
this fate of the artist-anarchist at the hands of 
public opinion. He must “accept this thankless 
task: to stand apart yet to mediate.” Society 
will never understand or love him, he must 
“drink with Socrates, the deadly cup.”" But 
there may well be another dimension to the 
popular repudiation of the anarchist beyond 
mere distaste for those who stand apart. It 
could be informed by an astute realization that 
the purity and/or insanity of the anarchist 
often serves the conservative interests of the 
powers that be. 

All of this rings true for the founder of mod- 
ern anarchist political thought. Indeed, William 
Godwin (1756-1836) gives to anarchist 
thought its peculiar ambiance and its enduring 
characteristics. A radical theorist, Godwin de- 
spised politics and the pursuit of change 
through political activity. Less interested in the- 
atrics than in rational education and enlighten- 
ment, he still speaks for a literary and intellec- 
tual elite. As such he was repudiated by the 
leaders of the popular movements in his day. 
Enshrined in the sacred texts of anarchist tradi- 
tion is Godwin’s plea of 1793 in his Political 
Justice for “the dissolution of political govern- 
ment, of that brute engine, which has been the 
only perennial cause of the vices of mankind.”® 
Libertarian though this may sound, Godwin, 


+Emma Goldman, Living My Life, 2 vols. (New 
York, A. A. Knopf, 1931) I, 194. 

> Herbert Read, To Hell with Culture (New York: 
Schocken, 1964) p. 9. 

* William Godwin, Enquiry Concerning Political 
Justice and Its Influence on Morals and Happiness 
(Toronto, Univ. of Toronto Press, 1946) 11, 212. All 
future references to this work will appear with vol- 
ume and page numbers in the text of this paper. 
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despite his philosophical commitment to free- 
dom, was by no means a friend of reform. This 
divergence between the radical theorist and the 
conservative practitioner is evident in his views 
on political action and revolution found in Po- 
litical Justice and in his public performance 
two years later when he sided with Pitt in the 
repression of the English Jacobins. 

To facilitate an understanding of Godwin’s 
anarchism and the extent to which it will mold 
the later tradition, the discussion here will be 
organized around five philosophical and politi- 
cal sections: (1) Godwin’s destructive attack 
on government and institutions; (2) his posi- 
tive vision of the anarchist society to replace 
“the brute engine government;” (3) his discus- 
sion of how to achieve this anarchist utopia, or, 
more importantly, how not to achieve it; (4) 
doctrine meeting practice, the clash between 
Godwin and the English Jacobins in 1795- 
1796; (5) speculations on the reasons for God- 
win’s break with the radicals and the signifi- 
cance of this for the future development of radi- 
cal and anarchist thought. One final comment 
by way of introduction: Behind much of this 
paper are events and a scenario that will seem 
familiar to many readers; the 1790s were in 
England a time not unlike our own day. The 
response described here has continued to recur, 
so that even today we see the wasteful confron- 
tation of elitist radicals, disdainful of politics, 
and popular radicals seeking political change. 


The “Euthanasia of Government’: Godwin’s 
Attack on Law, Power, and the State 


It is worthwhile at the outset to schematize 
the development of Godwin’s argument. Two 
stages of destruction are followed by one of vi- 
sionary reconstruction. The first negative stage 
involves an assault on the liberal tradition, car- 
ried out primarily by invoking Rousseau, Then 
follows the attack on law and political author- 
ity in the name of the liberal values of private 
judgment and individuality. There is, to be 
sure, some tension, incompatibility, and even 
contradiction, between these two destructive as- 
pects of the argument, some of which remains 
and cannot be reasoned away. But much of this 
tension is resolved in the positive vision of an- 
archist society. The synthesizing agent is the 
principle of sincerity. In bare outline, then, 
these are the stages in Godwin’s philosophy of 
anarchism. One can turn now in greater detail 
to each stage in the argument. 

Godwin begins Political Justice with a root 
and branch attack on the Lockean natural 
rights tradition. His main charge is that it is 
too egotistical, too concerned with the individu- 
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al’s right to do as he wills. Sacrificed in this 
world view, according to Godwin, are duty, jus- 
tice, and concern for the common good. Writ- 
ers like Locke, he contends, in their “unprof- 
itable disquisitions . . . respecting the probable 
origin of government,” and in investigating 
rights, have failed to ask what form of govern- 
ment was the most conducive to public welfare 
(I, 123). Godwin repudiates any notion of con- 
tract based on some original promise. He does 
this by simply repeating the arguments of 
Hume (I, 188; 194-95; 219). What irritates 
him even more is the basic liberal notion oi 
rights, for as far as Godwin is concerned rights 
“are all of them superceded and rendered nu!l 
by the superior claims of justice.” Man has nc 
permissive grant to do as he wishes based on 
some supposed ethic of self-justification. He is 
bound by justice to do his duty, to employ his 
talents, his understanding, his strength, and his 
time, in the production of the greatest quantity 
of general good. One’s duty is to see that his 
every act is “bound to... the general weal, 
that is, for the benefit of the individuals of 
whom the whole is composed” (I, 166; 135; 
13). 

Godwin is perfectly willing to dispense with 
the most fundamental of liberal rights. Man, he 
states, has no right even to his life, “when his 
duty calls him to resign it.” Neighbors are duty 
bound to deprive one another of liberty and 
even life, he suggests, if to do so is absolutely 
necessary to the prevention of greater evil. 
Godwin sees such calculations of duty by and 
large as easy. It is, after all, blatantly clear that 
should one’s mother and Archbishop Fenelon 
be trapped together in a burning house the lat- 
ter should be saved. Not only has Godwin thus 
dealt with Locke and Hobbes, he also repudi- 
ates what will be one of Mill’s major liberal con- 
tentions. Men have a duty to amend the errors 
of anyone they may see or know, suggests God- 
win. “It is absurd to suppose that certain points 
are especially within my province, and there- 
fore [that] he may not afford me, invited or un- 
invited, his assistance in arriving at a right deci- 
sion” (I, 167; 162). In his assault on the liberal 
obsession with private rights Godwin reads 
very much like contemporary Straussian critics: 


According to the usual sentiment, every club as- 
sembling for any civil purpose, every congrega- 
tion of religionists assembling for the worship of 
God, has a right to establish any provisions or 
ceremonies, no matter how ridiculous or detestable, 
provided they do not interfere with the freedom of 
others. Reason lies prostrate at their feet; they have 
a right to trample upon and insult her as they 
please . . . but as it has been before shown that it 
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cannot be their duty to do anything detrimental to 
the general happiness so it appears with equal evi- 
dence that they cannot have a right to do so. There 
cannot be a more absurd proposition, than that 
which affirms the right of doing wrong (I, 165-66). 


Like Rousseau, his exemplar in much of this 
criticism, Godwin is basically a philosophe; and 
the Enlightenment thought he espouses in es- 
sence revives Platonic and Stoic conceptions of 
right reason, truth, and justice. Indeed, at this 

: point there is every good reason to expect God- 
win to continue his Rousseauean assault on lib- 
eral government by repudiating its negativism, 
its failure positively to promote virtue, the good 
life, or at least the general good. All he has 
written to this point in the argument tends in 
that direction. If not an enlightened despot 
then at least a democratic sovereign finding 
duty and right reason via the law of the general 
will seems in order. But Godwin follows nei- 
ther of the two alternatives taken by the French 
philosophes; he sets out on his own path to an- 
archism. Is it the duty of governments to watch 
over the manners of the people, he asks? Ought 
it to superintend the sentiments of the people 
and “encourage such as are favorable to virtue, 
and to check in the bud such as may lead to 
disorder and corruption?” “Surely,” he states 
ironically, “government can do some positive 
good” (II, 214-15). But no, alas it cannot, he 
proclaims. Helvetius and Rousseau are both re- 
jected, and in an abrupt about face there is the 
Godwin one expected. 


Government is, in all cases, an evil; it ought to 
be introduced as sparingly as possible. Man is a 
species of being, whose excellence depends on his 
individuality; and who can be neither great nor 
wise, but in proportion as he is independent (II, 
214-15). 


This turn in the argument introduces God- 
win’s second destructive stage, his assault on 
law and political authority in the name of pri- 
vate judgment and individuality. The mood 
shifts decisively and one finds the traditional 
liberal preoccupation with individual freedom 
pushed to extremes—to anarchist extremes. But 
the antiliberal Godwin, the critic of rights and 
the defender of duty and a higher public good, 
will eventually return. He will eventually pro- 
claim a vision of an ideal society, where not 
governments but friends and neighbors will 
lead men to truth and virtue. But in this early 
stage of the argument he is concerned with the 


_ 7 Compare, for example the sentiments expressed in 

this passage with those of Walter Berns in his Free- 
dom, Virtue and the First Amendment (Baton Rouge: 
Louisianna State Univ, Press, 1957.) 
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defense of private judgment and the need to re- 
place the brute engine, government. 

Godwin argues, then, that self-determination 
and independence are basic to the nature of 
man. Free man consults his own reason and 
draws his own conclusions. He then will consci- 
entiously conform to whatever are his own 
ideas of propriety. The free man is one who ex- 
ercises his own judgment and, “stands by him- 
self, and rests upon his own understanding.” 
The fundamental principle of politics, writes 
Godwin, is the universal exercise of private 
judgment, a doctrine “unspeakably beautiful.” 
Each man seeks truth and right through his own 
rational faculties. The only principle which 
legitimately imposes upon him any specific con- 
duct is the conviction of his individual under- 
standing (I, 168; 182; 181). We are unmistaka- 
bly in the camp of individualistic liberalism. It 
is only necessary for Godwin now to push this 
liberalism to the finality of anarchism. This he 
does by criticizing first governmental authority, 
then law, and finally punishment. 

Anything that moves man to action other 
than his own private judgment, Godwin con- 
tends, is by definition force or coercion. Gov- 
ernment, which sets up other men as perma- 
nent arbiters over the actions of individuals, is 
the ultimate determinant of most men’s desti- 
nies. As such “government is nothing but regu- 
lated force; force is its appropriate claim upon 
your attention” (I, 230). But Godwin’s rejec- 
tion of government is much more complex than 
this often quoted passage. Government is only 
the third of three possible forms of authority. 
In the first, the authority of reason, the individ- 
ual obeys simply himself. Reason, indeed, rep- 
resents the absence of government. The second 
form of authority is confidence in and defer- 
ence to some esteemed figure and his decisions. 
As Godwin rightly points out, this is the origi- 
nal meaning of the word authority; it represents 
“compliance which is the offspring of respect” 
(I, 231). Godwin regards only the third form 
of authority as genuinely political; this is gov- 
ernmental authority, to which compliance is 
based not upon esteem and respect but upon 
force and power. Self-government, the first 
form of authority, is obviously the ideal. Of the 
two forms of externa] authority, the second is 
clearly preferable to the third, according to 
Godwin, especially when the individual has rea- 
son to believe that another person knows better 
than he what is proper to do. If this is the case, 
then one ought to conform to such direction. 
The door is opened here, we must note now and 
return to later, for an elitist appreciation of en- 
lightened tutelage, an idea not at all unconge- 
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nial to the eighteenth century philosophe. But, 
nothing, Godwin writes, can justify the third 
form of authority. It is totally contrary to rea- 
son and justice to surrender one’s private judg- 
ment, i.e., to obey another man because he is 
superior in station “or because of concurrence 
of circumstances has produced him a share in 
the legislative and executive government of our 
country.” Men need not, however, take arms to 
overthrow this brute engine, that Godwin calls 
government. Such forms of government are 
doomed anyway, writes Godwin, for all govern- 
ment will ultimately wither away. People obey 
government only because they are ignorant. 
When knowledge and virtue increase, men will 
discover that there is “no mystery in govern- 
ment which uninitiated mortals must not pre- 
sume to penetrate.” At some point they no 
longer will need nor will they tolerate authority 
of governments, the third form of authority. 
Formal governments will be abandoned and 
only the authority of the truly esteemed and 
wise will operate, But as knowledge and virtue 
further increase men will be themselves wise 
and defer to the authority of no one but them- 
selves, With the inexorable passage of time, 
then, and with the progressive dissemination of 
knowledge and wisdom all forms of govern- 
ment, formal and informal, will slowly be put 
to rest. 


In other words, government cannot proceed but 
upon confidence, as confidence on the other hand 
cannot exist without ignorance. The true supporters 
of government are the weak and uninformed, and 
not the wise. In proportion as weakness and ignor- 
ance shall diminish, the basis of government will 
also decay. This, however, is an event which ought 
not to be contemplated with alarm. A catastrophe 
of this description would be the true euthanasia of 
government (II, 214-215). 


Having disposed of governmental authority, 
Godwin turns next on law. None of Rousseau’s 
rhapsodic appreciation of law is found here.® 
Godwin’s central point is that the diversity of 
human experience defies generalization, one 
important form of which is abstract law. No 
action of any one man is the same as another’s. 
Law is either stretched on a procrustean bed to 
fit new cases, or else a new general law is made. 
In either case, Godwin argues, instead of being 
certain and eliminating ambiguity, law is 
cloaked in uncertainty. Few can thus know 
what to expect at the hands of the law. More- 
over, it “fixes the human mind in a stagnant 
condition,” and substitutes permanence for pro- 


®See for example Rousseau’s praise of law “the 
celestial voice,” in his Discourse on Political Economy 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1955), p. 294. 
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gress (II, 400; 403). Because of these short- 
comings law must be abolished and replaced by 
what Godwin calls situational wisdom. Reason, 
he holds, must be applied anew to each incident, 
and all the many and unique factors of each 
case must be heard and understood. Only this 
conduct befits a rational people. 

The final step in the destructive phase of 
Godwin’s anarchism is his attack on the doc- 
trine of punishment. It is essential for his anar- 
chism that he question the legitimacy and the 
utility of punishment, since, as he himself con- 
cedes, the most important justification for gov- 
ernment is that in order to prevent the hostile 
actions of one member of society upon another 
there must be the sanction of criminal punish- 
ment, Punishment is unjust, however, Godwin 
contends, because it assumes free will when in 
fact necessity and circumstance propel the 
criminal to his action. In a famous passage 
Godwin suggests that the assassin can no more 
prevent the murder he commits than can his 
dagger (II, 324). Moreover, he adds, punish- 
ment is a useless method of dealing with a 
wrongdoer. Like all forms of political coercion 
it is a mere recourse to force that has no intrin- 
sic capacity to convince. “It is no argument... 
it begins with violently alienating the mind 
from the truth with which we wish it to be im- 
pressed.” One ought to reason with a criminal 
and convince him of his errors, for as Godwin 
firmly believes, no man can reject truth and 
choose falsehood when the evidence is clearly 
and fairly presented (II, 237; 225). 

So much, then, for the destructive phase of 
Godwin’s anarchism. Government, law, and 
coercion are pushed aside by self-determined, 
wise men who use their own private judgment 
and their own reason. These men are indepen- 
dent and autonomous. “Each man should be 
wise enough to govern himself, without the in- 
tervention of any compulsory restraint.” So 
keen is Godwin on protecting this individual 
autonomy that he pushes his anarchic- 
individualist ideal to the elimination of all 
forms of cooperation. “Everything that is 
usually understood by the term cooperation,” 
he writes, “is in some degree, an evil” (II, 246; 
501). And that degree is the extent to which 
cooperation inhibits a man’s individuality and 
prevents his thinking for himself. Meals in 
common and communal labor are suspect. Men 
may now have to work together in factories, 
but technology, will soon, he predicts, make the 
most extensive operations within the reach of 
one man. Theatrical and musical performances 
will go, too. Autonomous men may very well 
cease to “repeat words and ideas that are not 
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their own,” or music composed by others. 
Though they may find pleasure in one another’s 
company, solitude will be the greatest delight 
of autonomous men: they “ought to be 
able to do without one another.” And so one 
comes to Godwin’s famous views on marriage, 
which he sees as both unjust and monopolistic. 
Even more harmful is its unnecessary emphasis 
on cooperation and its infringement on per- 
sonal independence (II, 503; 504; 505; SO8ff.). 

In these prophetic passages of Political Jus- 
tice one finds the quintessential statement of 
Godwin’s anarchic individualism—the ideal of 
independent, self-determined, non-cooperative 
man. This is the often parodied Godwin that 
has amused his detractors ranging from the 
staff of the Anti-Jacobin Review of his day to 
the Victorian Leslie Stephen. But Godwin’s an- 
archism, and anarchist thought after him, does 
not end with this longing for individual privacy 
and autonomy. It moves on to a second stage, 
more positive and less liberal—the vision of an 
ideal order, in which emphasis shifts dramati- 
cally to values of community, cooperation, and 
solidarity, all achieved through the coercion of 
virtuous and duty-seeking neighbors. 


“Political Simplicity’: The Politics 
of Utopian Anarchism 

Godwin’s vision of anarchist society is struc- 
tured around three basic principles: “political 
simplicity,” “public inspection,” and “positive 
sincerity.” One must begin with “political sim- 
plicity,” for the two other principles presume 
its prior existence. The practice of sincerity and 
the performance of public inspection require 
the geopolitical reorganization of society. The 
masses of mankind have been duped, claims 
Godwin, “by the mysterious complicated na- 
ture of the social system” (II, 208); the social 
order must therefore be simplified. Simplicity 
of political arrangement would liberate men 
and could be achieved through localism and 
federalism. If nations were broken down into 
smaller autonomous units, parishes that regu- 
lated their own affairs, they would cease their 
tyranny: 
The ideas of a great empire and legislative unity, 
are plainly the barbarous remains of the days of 
military heroism. In proportion as political power 
is brought home to the citizens and simplified into 
something of the nature of parish regulation; the 
danger of misunderstanding and rivalship will be 
nearly annihilated. In proportion as the science of 
government is divested of its present mysterious 
appearances, social truth will become obvious, and 
the districts pliant and flexible to the dictates of 
reason (II, 293). 
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A general assembly of these parishes would 
be a rare and extraordinary event. Normally, 
representatives of the parishes would assemble 
but once a year to adjust their few differences. 
This assembly would pass no laws, take no 
votes. To do so would be an affront to reason 
and justice, “the deciding upon truth by the 
casting out of numbers” (Rousseau is not to- 
tally forgotten). As part of the generally nos- 
talgic flavor of Godwin’s ideal order, this 
yearly assembly would merely perform the me- 
dieval task of hearing complaints and represen- 
tations from constituents (II, 205; 207). 

Within the parish no political institutions 
would be necessary. Occasional disputes would 
be settled by calling a jury, but these juries 
would have no coercive power. They would 
only invite and reason. They would persuade, 
not dictate. Political authority in the parish 
would be replaced by public persuasion. The 
entire system is made to work by the power “of 
public inspection.” In a simple and small unit 
the “observant eye of public judgment” would 
prompt each individual to seek the common 
good. Godwin was not the first, nor the last, to 
suggest that men are less moral under the cover 
of a large society and more virtuous in the 
face-to-face contacts of simpler and more local 
surroundings. Extensive governments require 
coercion and force; smaller units allow the 
sway of opinion. “The inspection of every man 
over the conduct of his neighbors, when un- 
stained with caprice, would constitute a censor- 
ship of the most irresistible nature.” Law and 
government are replaced, then, in Godwin’s an- 
archist utopia, by the watchful and censoring 
eye of public opinion. The disapprobation of 
one’s neighbors is enough, he holds, to make 
everyone shy away from vice. (II, 211; 231; 
274). 

Public inspection and censorship would 
work, however, only if neighbors tell the truth 
to one another; i.e., only if they are sincere. 
Godwin’s preoccupation with sincerity, his 
quaint insistence that one must not have his 
butler lie when one is in but not eager to see 
company, is more than simply the eccentricity 
of a bookish crank. It is, in fact, a principle ba- 
sic to his vision of a new order, for public per- 
suasion can only work if each citizen is his 
neighbor’s “ingenious censor” and if they pro- 
claim one another’s “virtues, good deeds, mean- 
ness and follies.” Only through such just and 
impartial evaluation can vice presumably be 
discouraged and virtue encouraged. In the tell- 
ing of these truths, neighbors should not be re- 
strained by private protections like libel laws. 
The occasional false charge or mistaken censor, 
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Godwin insists, is a small price to pay for the 
advantages of unlimited and sincere criticism 
(I, 329; I, 270f.). It is in light of this impor- 
tant political purpose, then, that one is to un- 
derstand Godwin’s claim that sincerity is “the 
most powerful engine of human improvement.” 
But sincerity does more: it helps bring together 
the antiliberal and the liberal aspects of his an- 
archism. Liberated from govermental coercion, 
men in Godwin’s parishes will freely exercise 
their private judgments, but they will not leave 
each other alone. They will not till their gar- 
dens in passive liberal enjoyment of private 
rights. They will recognize their fundamentally 
nonliberal duty, “the most indispensable busi- 
ness of man, to study and promote his neigh- 
bors welfare” (I, 340; 339). Their exercise of 
private judgment will be in the service of oth- 
ers. It will pursue a higher will, a higher realm 
of truth. This pursuit will take the form not of 
legislative enactment of a general will but 
rather of positive, constructive, and sincere 
neighborly advice and criticism. There is, ac- 
cording to Godwin, no plurality of ideals. The 
nature of man and the nature of his good life 
are not relative. “There is but one perfection to 
man; one thing most honorable . . . all else is 
deviation and error; a disease to be cured, not 
to be encouraged.” That single and overriding 
ideal is “benevolence,” or as he calls it else- 
where, “disinterested transport.” The goal of 
man’s social existence is “to make others free, 
virtuous and wise.” Godwin is convinced that 
“there is but one best mode of social 
existence,” which can be deduced from the 
principles of human nature for there must be 
one code of truth on the subject of our recip- 
rocal duties (I, 240; 314). It is as if Rousseau’s 
legislator and general will were replaced by 
what Godwin calls: 


Putting ourselves in the place of an impartial spec- 
tator, of an angelic nature,—beholding us from an 
elevated station, and uninfluenced by our preju- 
dices, conceiving what would be his estimate of the 
intrinsic circumstances of our neighbor and acting 
accordingly (I, 133). 
Each individual is obliged to see that his neigh- 
bor lives up to the uniform code of truths 
which teach benevolence and public spirit. To 
do this, he must, however, break the cold re- 
serve that keeps men at a distance from one an- 
other. Men must end the charade in which they 
talk to one another without disclosing their 
feelings or opinions. They must sincerely and 
openly speak to each other about their moral 
character, “how they ought to be employed, 
and how to be improved” (I, 294). 

Sincerity is the key, then, to understanding 
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the relationship of the diverse parts of 
Godwin’s argument, as well as being the essen- 
tial value in his simple, face-to-face, nonpoliti- 
cal society.° Laws would be unnecessary, foi 
example, in this vision of political simplicity 
The inhabitants of a small parish seeing tha‘ 
laws were irrational would judge each case not 
by written axioms but by the circumstances anc 
demands of the particular case, what Godwir. 
calls the “spontaneous justice” of the parish. 
But even this would become unnecessary at 
some point, for eventually crime would be to- 
tally eliminated. Public disapproval woulc 
turn all knaves honest. Who would commit € 
crime when faced by “the sober condemnatior 
of every spectator?” Even the “legal” crime anc 
murder of governments would come to an end 
in the new order, for they were indelibly associ- 
ated with the false notions of extensive territory 
and dreams of glory, empire, and national 
greatness (II, 294; 410; 275; 361). 

The new anarchist order would see the de- 
cline of crime for reasons much more basic 
than simply the public disapproval of knaves. 
The very motivation to crime would dry up. 
For, according to Godwin, its most important 
source was economic inequality. If this were 
changed, crime would cease. Godwin is dra- 
matically outspoken in his condemnation of in- 
equality. Few English Jacobins of the 1790s 
would outdo his indignation at social injustice; 
perhaps only his wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and Tom Paine could match him on this score. 
The rich, Godwin claims, were “in all countries 
directly or indirectly the legislators of the 
state.” Their laws invariably favored their inter- 
ests over those of the poor and “reduced op- 
pression into a system” (I, 18; 19). While the 
rich, for example, could associate for monopoly 
and gain, the law of Parliament prevented 
workingmen from combining in unions. The 
effect of this inequality on the poor was disas- 
trous. To be born poor, Godwin writes, “may 
be said under another name to be born a 
slave.” Any potential for distinction and intel- 
lectual achievement in the lower orders was 
dashed by “the present ordering of society... 
the great slaughterhouse of genius and of 
mind.”10 

The great ally of the rich in this oppression 


? Godwin’s concern with sincerity is also important 
in understanding his link to Romanticism. Here and 
in his discussion of openness, spontaneity, and values 
of the heart (II, 280; I, 335-340) one sees a Godwin 
far different from the stern rationalist he has usually 
been depicted as, and much closer to the romantic 
so evident in his novels. 

» William Godwin, The Enquirer (London, 1797), 
pp. 62, 17. 
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and brutalization of the poor was, according 
to Godwin, modern technology; thus he sets the 
pattern for subsequent generations of anarchists 
in the condemnation of the machine age. Like 
many of them, however, he also relished the 
progressive potential of technology. Would not, 
for example, the drudgery and oppression of 
communal factory work be ended with the in- 
vention of one great machine operated by a soli- 
tary individual? But his response in this, his 
antitechnological, mood was in fact a rather 
acute anticipation of later notions of alienation, 
for the end product of the factory system, he 
argued, was the estrangement of man from him- 
self, his transformation from worker to ma- 
chine. 


A mechanic becomes a sort of machine; his limbs 
and articulations are converted, as it were, into 
wood and wires. Tamed, lowered, torpified into 
this character, he may be said perhaps to be 
content.” 


The most grievous political result of this con- 
stant and unmerciful exercise of superiority by 
the rich was, according to Godwin, that it pro- 
duced crime, which in turn could be used as 
justification for punishment and, therefore, as 
rationale for government. The exploitation by 
the rich led the poor to seek reprisals. The poor 
see “the state of society as a state of war.” In 
his novel Caleb Williams, Godwin has his pa- 
thetic hero, driven to crime, exclaim in his de- 
fense: 


< Oh poverty! Thou art indeed omnipotent! Thou 
grindest us into desperation; thou confoundest all 
our boasted and most deep rooted principles; thou 
fillest us to the very brim with malice and revenge, 
and render us capable of acts of unknown horror.” 


_ The inequality and injustice of this economic 
system would disappear in Godwin’s simple an- 
archist society. The factory, taxation of the 
poor, legislation by the rich, oppression and 
‘misery leading to class crime—all these would 
be replaced simply and magically in the transi- 
tion to a frugal agrarian economy. Once again 
‘Godwin anticipated generations of future anar- 
chists. Taxation would be unnecessary in the 
parish, he holds, since there would be no for- 
eign wars, no domestic office holders. The usual 
army of government functionaries, clerks, col- 
lectors, etc. would not be needed. But Godwin 
felt that the right to private property, on the 
_ other hand, was still legitimate, and was in fact, 
essential for the exercise of private judgment 


William Godwin, Fleetwood (London, 1805), I, 
277. 

® William Godwin, Caleb Williams, (London, 1794), 
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and independence. Too great and too unequal 
an accumulation of property was, to be sure, 
unjust, but the small and simple parish society 
would restrain this accumulation by “the good 
sense of the community, and the inspection of 
all exercised upon all.” Eventually the parish 
would see an equality of holdings with no man 
having for his personal use more than his ne- 
cessities required. Man in his parish society 
would work only in simple manual industry 
and agriculture. No one would accumulate un- 
earned property produced by the labor of oth- 
ers; “the mathematician, the poet, and the phi- 
losopher, will derive a new stock of cheerful- 
ness and energy from the recurring labor that 
makes them feel they are man” (II, 315, 433; 
412; 480; 482). No one in Godwin’s utopia 
would manufacture luxuries, however, an un- 
necessary chore that occupied many men in 
modern nations. Whereas the object of modern 
society was to multiply labor, Godwin’s parish 
economy would simplify it, would produce “a 
state of the most rigid simplicity.” In the En- 
gland of the 1790s, one in twenty worked on 
agriculture, he conjectured; but in his utopia all 
men would work in the fields at some time. All 
other jobs would be eliminated. The job of sup- 
plying the community with the absolute neces- 
sities of life would be parceled out to all men 
and thus occupy one-twentieth of every man’s 
time. Each member of the community would 
perform manual labor about half on hour a 
day; the rest of the day he would enjoy life, 
learning, and nature in his idyllic rural paradise 
(II, 480). More probably, I suspect, he would 
spend much of his free time inspecting and giv- 
ing sincere advice to his neighbors. 

Much of the imagery of Godwin’s visionary 
parish society was familiar to Englishmen of 
his day. The rural nostalgia and the longing for 
the simplicity of a frugal economy and a face- 
to-face society were themes often found in ear- 
lier opposition writings under Walpole, both 
from Tories, like Bolingbroke and Gay, and 
radicals like Trenchard and Gordon. These 
themes are also writ large in the Toryism of 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and the radical- 
ism of Southey’s Wat Tyler® Godwin, in his 
novel Imogen, written some nine years earlier, 
had himself depicted an idyllic community of 
Druids with no government, and no ranks of 
distinction. His sincere and simple protagonists, 
Imogen and Edwin, roundly overcame the vil- 
lain Roderick. But the vision of Political Justice 


33 See Isaac Kramnick, Bolingbroke and His Circle, 
the Politics of Nostalgia in the Age of Walpole (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1968) and Bernard 
Bailyn, The Ideological Origins of The American Rev- 
olution (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1968). 
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differs from other nostalgic pastorals and from 
the spate of English imitations of Rousseau in 
its transcendence of mere social and economic 
nostalgia and its thoroughgoing political radi- 
calism—in short, in its complete dismissal of 
the political.“ 

Even here, however, one wonders if perhaps 
Godwin didn’t have a model for his vision. 
Where else, for example, might he find a vision 
of a community free of law, free of coercion, 
free of institutions, free of power, indeed free 
of politics? Where else might he find a commu- 
nity of spontaneous solidarity and zealous re- 
gard for one another’s moral well being? The 
answer may well be that Godwin, the former 
dissenting minister, could never quite free him- 
self from the anarchic vision of the primitive 
Christian commmunity—but that is another 
story. Suffice it to point out here that Godwin 
held no illusion that if the government of Britain 
were dissolved in 1793 his simple parish society 
would immediately flourish. The citizenry were 
still unregenerate, and not fit for this dispensa- 
tion; it would come only in due time. Before 
one speculates on this eventuality, one must 
make clear how Godwin felt this dispensation 
would not come about. The radical ideal of an- 
archic policial simplicity, he was certain, could 
never be brought about by radical political agi- 
tation or reform. 


“Tumult and Violence”: Godwin’s 
Critique of Radical Politics 


In the preface to the first edition of Political 
Justice Godwin credits many of his insights to 
the recent experiments in America and France. 
He was persuaded “of the desirableness of a 
government in the utmost degree simple” by 
the ideas suggested in the French Revolution 
(I, x). That event, he confesses, more than 
anything else, prompted his writing the En- 
quiry. Like Price’s Sermon at Old Jewry, 
Paine’s Rights of Man, Mackintosh’s Vindiciae 
Gallicae, and Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of 
the Rights of Women, Godwin’s Political Jus- 
tice was part of the literary outburst produced 
among English Jacobins by the French Revolu- 
tion. But Godwin’s response has very much the 
flavor of another written in those years, 
Burke’s Reflections. Godwin, the philosophical 
radical, would have no truck with any political 


“William Godwin, Imogen, A Pastoral Romance 
(London, 1784, reprinted 1963, New York Public 
Library, edited by J. W. Marken). For the English 
Rousseaueans see J. A. Warner, “The Reaction in 
Eighteenth Century England to Rousseau’s Two Dis- 
cours” in P.M.L.A. 38 (1933) and Michael Sadler, 
Thomas Day, An English Disciple of Rousseau (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1928). 
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action designed to encourage or hasten the 
achievement of anarchism. The Revolution in 
France, to be sure, had awakened Godwin's 
love for freedom, but it had also irredeemably 
frightened the calm philosophical skeptic in 
him. Thus in Political Justice Godwin specifi- 
cally repudiates reform politics. 

Tumult and violence, the phrase he habitu- 
ally used to describe the hurly-burly of radicat 
politics, could never bring about an ideal order, 
he argued. Only when the great majority of so- 
ciety were persuaded, would “the chains fall off 
of themselves.” Any effort to introduce politica! 
change—no matter how excellent theoretically 
—that did not consider the state of the public 
mind would be both absurd and injurious. Men 
ought to speculate on the ideal form of politica! 
society, Godwin felt, but they should be on 
guard against precipitate measures. Ideals coulc 
be securely established only when there was e 
general preference in their favor. Philosophers 
might well know that one form of government 
is most desirable, but inferior forms of govern- 
ment must still be tolerated since immediate ef. 
forts to remove them would introduce some- 
thing far worse, chaos and turbulence. All thc 
wheels, he writes, must move together lest thc 
fragile structure of society break down: 


The interest of the human species requires t 
gradual, but uninterrupted change. He who shoul 
make these principles the regulators of his con- 
duct, would not rashly insist upon instant abolitior 
of all existing abuses . . . Truth, however unre- 
served be the mode of its enunciation, will be suffi- 
ciently gradual in its progress. It will be fully 
comprehended, only by slow degrees, by its mos. 
assiduous votaries; and the degrees will be stil 
more temperate, by which it will pervade so con- 
siderable a portion of the community, as to rende; 
them mature for a change of their common insti- 
tutions . . . we shall have many reforms, but nc 
revolutions . . . Revolutions are the produce o 
passion, not of sober and tranquil reason (I, 9$ 
242ff.). 


Political change will come not through politi 
cal action but through knowledge. New or re 
formed laws or policies would change nothin; 
if opinion and understanding remained th: 
same. The proper task for the friends of hu 
manity was not to introduce new practices i: 
politics, but “enquiry, communication, and dis 
cussion.” Godwin assailed Rousseau on thi 
very point. He felt that Rousseau’s recourse tc 
a civic religion in the effort to reorient the pub 
lic mentality enlisted a new authority over :. 
people not yet capable of perceiving the wis. 
dom of the new order. Duping men to receive :. 
system whose reasonableness is not a part o` 
their understanding is, Godwin suggests, “i, 
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questionable method for rendering them sober, 
judicious, reasonable, and happy.” Burke, too, 
is criticized on this score for his suggestion that 
men cherish their prejudices. Lulling men not 
to use their own understanding is wrong when 
used to uphold the established order as well as 
when used to change it (II, 128; 130; 140). 
The major thrust of Godwin’s caution, how- 
ever, is directed against the “domestic spoilers” 
who preach immediate dissolution of all gov- 
ernments. Godwin contends that if this should 
occur in 1793, in a period when political truth 
had not yet permeated the understandings of 
all, an anarchy of barbarism and violence 
would follow, not the reasoned anarchy of po- 
litical simplicity, positive sincerity, and public 
censorship. The resultant insecurity and disor- 
der would be far worse than the preceding des- 
potism. Particularly vulnerable were not the 
poor and the exploited, but men the very likes 
of Godwin, “the wisest, the brightest, the most 
generous and bold.” In a state of barbaric and 
violent anarchy one “must bid farewell, to the 
patient lubrications of the philosopher, and the 
labor of the midnight oil.” True anarchy would 
not result from headlong and impatient action: 


In order to anarchy being rendered a seed of 
future justice, reflection and enquiry must have 
gone before; the regions of philosophy must have 
been penetrated, and political truth have opened 
her school to mankind (II, 366; 368; 371). 


Godwin is so outspoken in his opposition to 
any form of resistance or revolution that he 
even rejects the argument from Locke so often 
cited by English radicals. Nations have no 
right, Godwin answers, to shake off govern- 
ments simply because of an alleged break with 
a social contract or usurpation of traditional 
rights. Since government is founded on opin- 
ion, he argues, even bad governments must 
have come to be accepted by whatever be the 
current level of popular understanding. If the 
people are unenlightened and unprepared for a 
state of freedom, then resistance is inappropri- 
ate, and if political knowledge has spread 
among them, then their resistance is unneces- 
sary, for subjection of the people even by for- 
eign forces will be futile and short-lived. The 
theme is constantly reiterated: “if the nation be 
not right for a state of freedom” no resistance 
is justified (I, 252ff; 302). 

Godwin is careful in Political Justice to re- 
mind his readers that “the great cause of hu- 
manity” has two enemies, the Burkean friends 
of prejudice and antiquity, on the one hand, 
and the “friends of innovation” on the other. 
Having warned of two enemies he concentrates, 
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however, on only one, those “impatient of sus- 
pense, inclined violently to interrupt the calm, 
incessant, rapid, and auspicious progress which 
thought and reflection appear to be making in 
the world.” He even uses the misgivings of the 
one enemy to combat the other. Like Burke, 
Godwin keenly saw the paradoxes inherent in 
the Jacobin-Revolutionary mentality. Resisting 
tyranny, the revolutionaries became tyrants 
themselves, scrutinizing men’s thoughts and 
punishing their opinions. “To dragoon men into 
adoption of what we think right,” Godwin 
writes, “is an intolerable tyranny” (I, 256; 
257). 

Much like an orthodox Marxist, Godwin, in 
the next stage of his attack on radical reform, 
cautions against rushing the inevitable develop- 
ments of progressive change. “There is a condi- 
tion of political society best adapted to every 
different stage of individual improvement.” Ev- 
erything is in order, and succeeds at its ap- 
pointed time. History must unfold in its prede- 
termined stages, one cannot impatiently hurry 
it to its conclusion. The historical passage is 
long and arduous;” and if we aspire to the final 
result, we must submit to the portion of misery 
and vice, which necessarily fills the span in be- 
tween,” he writes. One such evil is the unfair 
distribution of wealth. This, too, cannot be 
changed by premature violence or even legisla- 
tive action; it can only come from a “revolution 
of opinions.” Men should be careful lest they 
rip down too hastily the institutions of property 
and its inequalities which are so woven into the 
social fabric. If private property were suddenly 
abolished, or if even the principles of feudal 
rights and privileges of rank were instantly 
dissolved, thousands of men, indeed whole 
classes, would be reduced to immediate 
wretchedness, Godwin contends, and all manner 
of calamity, convulsion, and upheaval would 
ensue more dreadful than the evil remedied. It is 
Godwin the proto-Marxist historicist again 
who writes, “the inequalities of property per- 
haps constitute a state, through which it would 
be necessary for us to pass” (II, 372; 441; 418; 
I, 273, 259). It is more than simply anachro- 
nistic, however, to label Godwin thus. His his- 
torical caution on this score is, after all, in- 
formed by fundamental bourgeois convictions. 


Without permitting to every man, to a considerable 
degree, the exercise of his own discretion, there 
can be no independence, no improvement, no 
virtue and no happiness. This is a privilege in the 
highest degree sacred; for its maintenance no exer- 
tions and sacrifices can be too great. Thus deep is 
the foundation of the doctrine of property. It is, 
in the last resort, the palladium of all that ought 
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to be dear to us, and must ever be approached but 
with awe and veneration (II, 450). 


Burke might well agree with Godwin’s criti- 
cism of the politics of resistance, revolution, 
and redistribution, but Burke would never 
agree with Godwin’s more basic and unique as- 
sault on political associations, parties, and politi- 
cal life in general. Political parties, associations 
—any form of cooperative political endeavor— 
all fall before Godwin’s ruthless philosophical 
bias. Sounding much like a contemporary stu- 
dent of group politics, Godwin insists that in 
any such collective gathering the intemperate 
and artful push aside the “prudent, the sober, 
the skeptical, and the contemplative.” Truth 
could never emerge from the superficial convic- 
tions of committed partisans; it would come 
only from rigorous and laborious enquiry. 
Party, Godwin argues, puts a premium not on 
thinking for one’s self but on identifying one’s 
creed with that of one’s associates. There is no 
encouragement to enquiry when all the diver- 
sity of opinion has been reduced to the position 
of one common mass. Political meetings en- 
courage harangue and declamation, he con- 
tends, which lead only to passion and not ar- 
gument. Orators and party leaders work on the 
passions of their followers, playing on hopes 
and fears. “Truth can scarcely be acquired in 
crowded halls and amidst noisy debates” (I, 
290). 

Burke need not have feared, different as their 
opinions on party were, for in these passages 
Godwin was not criticizing the Rockingham 
Party nor the Whigs, old or new. His clearly 
intended victims were the radicals, those who 
thought that politics and not philosophy would 
usher in the new political age. 


The Philosopher and the Agitator: Godwin’s 
Attack on John Thelwall 


This theoretical repudiation of activism 
found in the bible of anarchism, Godwin’s Po- 
litical Justice, was soon tested in the arena of 
Jacobin politics. In 1795 and 1796 Godwin’s 
philosophical anarchism and the politics of rad- 
ical agitation met head on. The second party to 
the confrontation was the London Correspond- 
ing Society and its leader John Thelwall. 

The London Corresponding Society, founded 
in 1792 by a shoemaker, Thomas Hardy, 
hardly seems to merit Burke’s assessment as 
“the mother of all mischief.”*5 Its membership, 
according to France Place, an early official of 
the Society, was about two thousand; more gen- 
erous estimates place it around twenty thou- 


* Thomas Hardy, Memoirs (London, 1832), p. 109. 
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sand. The social types attracted by the Society 
were artisans; mainly hatters, bakers, grocers, 
booksellers, and shoemakers—~“the thinking 
part of the working people”— as Place charac- 
terized them.1® The division meetings of the So- 
ciety were devoted to political discussion and 
communication with other radical societies, of- 
ten with the two very large ones in Sheflieid 
and Norwich. Pamphlets and broadsides were 
periodically published proclaiming the Society's 
positions on issues of the day. The ideology of 
the group was simple and straightforward and 
was shared by most of the Jacobin groups of 
the 1790s. It stood for three principles: annual 
parliaments, universal suffrage, and parliamen- 
tary reform. Despite a liberal dose of Paine’s 
ahistorical and nonconstitutional argument 
from nature and natural rights, most of the 
Society’s rhetoric was still couched in terms of 
recapturing ancient lost English rights. Commu- 
nications and pamphlets were as often signed 
“Anglo-Saxon” as “citizen.” The ancient consti- 
tution, freed from its “Norman Yoke” was au- 
thority enough on which to base true English 
liberty in the three areas of reform. There were 
in the Society a very few who, according to 
Place, “were desirers of confusion, and for all 
sorts of absurd and violent measures.” Some 
members, for example, accepted Paine’s Re- 
publicanism, but even they assumed that it 
would be achieved after the House of Com- 
mons was reformed and the King and Lords set 
aside peacefully.1” The L.C.S. (as it was known 
in its day) was, in short, an association of so- 
ber shopkeepers, craftsmen, and journeymen. 
Some indication of the extent of its threat to 
the social order can be gathered from Place’s 
evaluation years later of his association with 
the Society. It had a profound moral impact on 
its artisan membership, he wrote. Instead of 
wasting time in the public house, they were en- 
couraged to read books, to think for and re- 
spect themselves. In addition, Place wrote, it 
encouraged them to educate their children. Lest 
this general assessment be doubted Place re- 
lated how in 1822 at an anniversary dinner for 
Hardy he saw twenty-four men whom he knew 


1 Add. Mss. 35, 143 £/9. All references to Addition- 
al Mss, refer to the manuscript collection of the British 
Museum. For further details on the Society see C. B, 
Cone, The English Jacobins (New York: Scribner's. 
1968); Philip Anthony Brown, The French Revolution 
in English History (London: G. Lockwood and Son. 
1918); W. P. Hall, British Radicalism 1791-1797 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1912); G. S. 
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at the Society in the middle of the 1790s. “Of 
the twenty-four, twenty were then journeymen 
or shopmen; they were now all in business and 
all flourishing men.”™!s 

How surprising then that in May, 1794, 
Pitt’s government should try the leaders of the 
L.C.S. for treason! The great treason trial of 
_that year brought to an end the first stage of 
Pitt’s repression of the radical Jacobin commu- 
nity. It had begun over a year earlier with his 
decision to ban Paine’s Rights of Man, and 
‘with Paine’s subsequent flight and trial in ab- 
sentia. Anti-Jacobin societies quickly spread 
across England and Scotland, as did John 
Reeves’s Church and King Associations,1® 
groups heavily assisted by Pitt’s Government. 
Moreover, in 1793, the French King was killed, 
and England went to war. The blissful dawn 
that had so moved Wordsworth had turned to 
dusk. The campaign of repression was so wide- 
spread that few were surprised in May of 1794 
when Pitt accused the Corresponding Society 
and other leading radicals of plotting: 


To assemble a pretended convention of the people, 
for the purpose of assuming the character of a 
general representation of the nation, superseding 
the representative capacity of, the House and arro- 
gating the legislative power of the country at 
large.” 


The Tory newspapers echoed Pitt’s charge. 
“The whole system of insurrection lay in the 
monstrous doctrine of the Rights of Man, and 
the Corresponding Society composed of the 
meanest and most despicable of people.”? 
Godwin knew most of the accused. Three of 
them—Jerrald, Thelwall, and Horne Tooke— 
were good friends, One defendant, Thomas 
Holcroft, the writer, was Godwin’s close 
friend. Nevertheless, Godwin had little love for 
the Society. It stood condemned of all he had 
written about political associations. Moreover, 
in Political Justice he had even criticized those 
who argued for change in the name of antiq- 
uity, having heaped ridicule on “those gov- 
erned by the dicta of their remotest ancestors.” 
In his book he had criticized the narrowness of 
groups like the L.C.S., groups that opposed “a 
specific tax perhaps, or some temporary griev- 
ance” (I, 245; 255). He had, after all, pro- 


3 Add. Mss. £/93. E. P. Thompson suggests, it 
should be noted, that Place may be glossing over its 
real radical thrust to fit his own later, more moder- 
‘ate position (p. 153). 

* The full name of Reeves’s group was “The Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Property Against Re- 
publicans and Levellers.” 

* Brown, French Revolution, p. 112. 
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posed a truly radical restructuring of society, 
albeit not readily attained. Friendship and the 
conviction that Pitt’s charges were based not on 
actions but on publications and speeches won 
out, however, and Godwin anonymously pub- 
lished an attack on the court. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, the defendants were found innocent by the 
jury, and at least one of them, Horne Tooke, 
credited this to Godwin’s Cursory Strictures on 
the Charge Delivered by Lord Chief Justice 
Eyre to the Grand Jury. Soon, however, the ba- 
sic differences between Godwin and the L.C.S. 
would surface, and true to his own creed of 
outspoken and sincere censorship no amount of 
friendship would quiet Godwin and prevent the 
confrontation within the Jacobin family. 

The essential ingredient for the evolution of 
the controversy was the emergence after the 
trial of one of its defendants, John Thelwall, as 
the leading figure in the L.C.S. He gave to the 
Society a new and decidedly more radical face. 
Poet, playwright, pamphleteer, and politician, 
Thelwall cut a fascinating figure in the 1790s. 
Friend and confidant of Coleridge, author of 
Rousseauean pastorals, publisher of a weekly 
radical newspaper, and ever present agitator at 
public meetings and lecture halis, Thelwall may 
well deserve a place in history as the first great 
leader of the English working class.?? His ideas 
are not our central concern here; in this story 
they are less important than his actions. Suffice 
it to say, however, that he was an intellectual 
disciple of Godwin’s. In his Tribune articles and 
in his very popular Rights of Man (1796) he, 
too, was a perfectionist, who wrote on neces- 
sity, the fraud of punishment, and hypocrisy of 
patriotism, marriage, and gratitude, and one 
who recognized the obligations of sincerity and 
truth over friendship. He refused, however, to 
follow Godwin into the utopia of “political sim- 
plicity.” Much more concerned with economic 
and social questions, he wrote primarily of 
specific reforms required to improve the lot of 
the working man. As one historian puts it he 
took “Jacobinism to the borders of Socialism.” 
He also took it “to the borders of revolution- 
ism,” which is much more our concern.?? Thel- 
wall roused the L.C.S. from the depths of its 
despair and responded to Pitt and the legions of 
Church and King. His tactic was twofold: 
first, he gave rousing lectures with great rhe- 


2For Thelwall, see C. Cestre, John Thelwall, A 
Pioneer of Democracy in England (London, 1906); 
B. S. Allen, “William Godwin’s Influence upon John 
Thelwall” in P.M.L.A. 37 (1932); and Thompson, 
Making of the English Working Class, esp. pp. 157- 
161. 

23 Thompson, p. 160. 
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torical flourish, lectures which soon became the 
source of inspiration for scores of militant Ja- 
cobins. Much more courageous was his second 
tactic, the mass meeting; he organized and 
spoke to meetings at least three of which, in 
1795 alone, drew more than 100,000 people to 
London.** Whatever his cause—universal suf- 
frage, annual parliaments, shorter working 
hours, or redistribution of wealth—he brought 
to it an intensity and activism that pushed the 
L.C.S. from moderation to agitation and active 
intervention in the street politics of London. As 
an activist he was disdainful of philosophical 
and literary fellow-travelers like Godwin who 
refused to participate in Jacobin agitation. 


Moderation! Moderation! A compromise between 
right and wrong! I detest it . . . for what is mod- 
eration of principle, but a compromise between 
right and wrong; an attempt to find out some path 
of expediency, without going to the first principles 
of justice. Such attempts must always be delusive 
to the individual and fatal to mankind. If there is 
anything sacred, it is principle! Let every man in- 
vestigate seriously and solemnly the truth and 
propriety of the principles he adopts, but having 
adopted, let him pursue them into practice: let him 
tread on the path which they dictate.* 


The change in direction Thelwall brought to 
the once sober L.C.S. did not go unchallenged 
within the organization, and within its own 
meetings, quietly and beneath the surface there 
occurred the first skirmish between his tactics 
and Godwin’s principles. A serious split devel- 
oped in the society over the issue of large mass 
meetings, a split between Thelwall’s activist fol- 
lowers and the disciples of Godwin who saw 
the group as merely engaged in educational 
work disseminating political wisdom and truth 
through publication and discussion. The God- 
winians lost, as evidenced by the resignation of 
twenty-one members, “who deplored the in- 
crease of factious spirit, the preference given to 
measures the most inconsiderate and violent.” 
The General Committee of the society an- 
swered with an attack on “those many weak 
minded persons who have attempted to propa- 
gate an opinion, that all endeavors to promote 
the cause of liberty in Britain by means of pop- 
ular associations must necessarily prove fruit- 
less,” Under Thelwall’s leadership, Place in- 
forms us, many in the society came to believe 
that repeated mass meetings and agitation 
would provoke a crisis that would “force the 
House of Commons to consent to radical re- 


* Thompson, p. 141 ff, 

3 The Tribune, No IX, Saturday, 9 May 1795. 
Thelwall’s weekly newspaper was reprinted in col- 
lected volumes in 1796. (Vol. I, 214). 
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form in the state of representation.”*° Place, 2 
good Godwinian, resigned, however, rather 
than agree to such coercive tactics. 

This disagreement took place solely within 
the radical family, but the next and more dev- 
astating confrontation took place out of doors 
for all to see. It came to a head in late 1795 
and early 1796 with the introduction into Par- 
liament of Pitt’s notorious Anti-Sedition Acts. 
Pitts response to L.C.S. agitation was not the re- 
form of Parliament but instead the introduction 
of two laws abrogating freedom of speech, free- 
dom of assembly, and freedom of the press. 
Fearful for its survival, Pitt’s Government was 
lashing back. Food riots had spread through 
England in the summer and autumn of 1795, 
inflamatory tracts appeared at the same time 
with titles like King Killing, the Reign of the 
English Robespierre, or the Happy Reign of 
George the Last. En route to Parliament, the 
King was hissed and booed by some two hun- 
dred thousand Londoners thronging the streets. 
His carriage window was broken by a stone, 
and he is alleged to have gasped, “My Lord, I, 
I, I’ve been shot at.” For many, the nightmare 
world of Versailles seemed to have arrived at 
St. James.?? The Anti-Sedition Acts were Pitt's 
response to all of this. The Foxite opposition 
fought the bills unsuccessfully, and upon their 
passage habeas corpus was suspended for eight 
years. The two acts having been passed, Pitt’s 
repression succeeded. The L.C.S. and the En- 
glish Jacobins were stilled, only to revive in the 
short-lived naval mutinies of 1797. 

Where did Godwin, the anarchist and philoso- 
pher of freedom and truth, stand in all of 
this? As a careful reading of Political Justice 
might have predicted, he was defending Pitt 
and attacking the L.C.S. and most specifically 
his one time friend, John Thelwall. His position 
is found in his pamphlet, Considerations on 
Lord Grenville’s and Mr. Pitt’s Bills Concern- 
ing Treasonable and Seditious Practices and 
Unlawful Assemblies, published anonymously 
by “a lover of order.” (Did he find it so hard to 
betray a friend that he violated his own canon 
of candor?) The pamphlet begins with a gen- 
eral lecture on the principle of philosophical 
anarchy, as differentiated from false anarchy, 
offered by one “untainted with the headlong 
rage of faction.” Governing men in a “petty 


2 Add. Mss. 27, 815 £/165-6; £/184. (Letters of 
L.C.S. 1795-6). Add. Mss. 35, 143 £/15. 

2 (Anon) Truth and Treason! or a Narrative of 
the Royal Procession (London, 1795); See also J. H. 
Rose, William Pitt and the Great War (London, 
G. Bell and Sons, 1911) pp. 282-88; and Thompson, 
pp. 141-143. 
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and limited circle,” he contends, is easy and 
can be done not by institutions but by reason 
alone. All men will “exercise an inspection over 
all,” and no deeds can be concealed from the 
general censure or applause. But in nations 
with millions of men, “there is no eye penetrat- 
ing enough to detect every mischief in its com- 
mencement.” Governments are needed in such 
states to keep order and provide security. Shift- 
ing to the language of Burke, Godwin describes 
the fragility and complexity of society and gov- 
ernment, 


He that deliberately views the machine of human 
society, will even in his speculations approach it 
with awe. He will recollect with alarm, that in this 
scene “fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 
The fabric that we contemplate is sort of a fairy 
edifice, and though it consist of innumberable parts, 
and hide its head among the clouds, the hand of a 
child almost, if suffered with neglect, may shake 
it into ruins.” 


There are, to be sure, abuses in societies; 
there are, for example, large numbers of poor 
and very few rich. But these abuses, Godwin 
quickly adds, are woven into the fabric of soci- 
ety and must be painstakingly corrected with 
careful judgment and deliberation lest one de- 
stroy faster than one creates, and rear up only 
false anarchy and barbarism. “These universal 
principles of political science,” Godwin writes, 
“are necessary as premises” to the examination 
of Pitt’s legislation. They convince one that 
government has as its major responsibility the 
protection of order and security, “the blessings 
we already possess, from the rashness of pre- 
sumptuous experiment.” The major threat to 
this security, Godwin insists, is the L.C.S. Like 
the Jacobin party in France, it is filled with im- 
petuous and ardent zealots. It threatens civil or- 
der by “the immense multitudes it collects” 
who wreak disorder in the city streets. Its 
speeches and resolutions lack all temperance. 
Having done with the L.C.S., Godwin turns 
next on its leader Thelwall, whose lectures and 
public addresses violate all reasonable tenets of 
political life. The public mind ought to be en- 
lightened, Godwin insists, and a uniformity of 
understanding reached such that no minister or 
monopolist would ever be powerful enough to 
withstand it. Could such a transformation oc- 
cur in Thelwall’s crowded, noisy meetings? No, 
he answers, and he condemns Thelwall: 


Ob reform! Genial and benignant power! How 
often has thy name been polluted by profane and 
unhallowed lips! How often has thy standard been 


3 Godwin Considerations . . . (London, 1796) p. 
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unfurled by demagogues, and by assassins been 
drenched and disfigured with human gore!” 


Thelwall, Godwin continues, is a dangerous 
demagogue. “An impatient and headlong re- 
former,” he is in no position to weigh his words 
with proper deliberation and purvey the truth 
while prompted by the demoralizing stimulus 
of the clamorous applause of large, excited au- 
diences. He appeals to their passions and not 
reason, and if as “saving clauses,” he urges the 
practice of universal benevolence and utters 
warnings against violence, he is like “Lord 
George Gordon preaching peace to the rioters 
in Westminster Hall,” or “Iago adjuring Othello 
not to dishonor himself by giving harbour to a 
thought of jealousy.”®° 

A shocked Thelwall lamented in his biweekly 
issues of the Tribune that even Godwin, his 
friend for so long, should have turned on him 
when all the forces of Pitt’s repression sought 
to shut him up.3+ But Thelwall should have 
known that candor and sincerity were more im- 
portant values for Godwin than friendship and 
that true to his own teaching, Godwin was 
obliged to censor his neighbor, to show his 
shortcomings, and thus to contribute to the for- 
mation of a more virtuous character. 


The Elite and the Masses: Godwin the 
Anarchist—Some Concluding Comments 


What most alarmed Godwin about the 
L.C.S, was the absence at its meetings of “per- 
sons of eminence, distinction, and importance 
in the country,” who could temper the enthusi- 
asm of those “not much in the habits of regular 
thinking.” In addition, Godwin charged that 
Thelwall, the popular leader, was “not calmed 
and consecrated by the mild spirit of philoso- 
phy.”®? As in his attack on reformers in gen- 
eral, the intellectual and elitist disdain shown 
here was by no means a novel departure in 
Godwin’s public writings. Political Justice had 
been just as outspoken on this score. There, for 
example, Godwin described the greater part of 
people as “mere parrots” who mouthed argu- 
ments of which they understood little or noth- 
ing. Burke’s depiction of the democratic masses 
constantly setting their minds on every 
“floating fashion and fancy,” was no more ar- 
rogant than Godwin’s castigating a constantly 


2 Considerations . . . the reader will have noted 
in this paper the incredible number of parallels found 
in these events with those in contemporary America, 
including, as we shall see, the tension between radi- 
cal intellectuals and radical street (movement) poli- 
ticians. 

® Considerations .. . p. 22. 

3i The Tribune, Vol. Il, vii-xiv; Vol. UI, 101-103. 
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changing public opinion by writing “. . . what is 
it they desire? They know not. It would proba- 
bly be easy to show that what they professed to 
desire is little better than what they hate” (I, 
255). One obvious answer, then, is given to the 
question raised at the end of Part H in this pa- 
per. “Political simplicity” cannot be realized 
by popular agitation led by radical reformers. 
Nor, for that matter, would widespread popular 
education suffice. Unlike Tom Paine and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, both of whom advocated a gov- 
ernment-run school system, Godwin saw 
schemes of national education as only further 
examples of coercive interference with the indi- 
vidual’s unfettered exercise of private judgment 
(II, 297-304) 38 

If the age of felicity could not be entered 
through the schoolhouse, nor through street 
pressure on a weak Parliament, how would it 
be accomplished? How would the simple and 
sincere social order come about? Enlightened 
despotism, according to Godwin, was clearly not 
the answer. Power and force could never be the 
allies of truth and reason; nor for that matter 
could monarchs ever be capable of encouraging 
progress. The same could be said for the clergy 
and aristocracy. As for the middle class of 
newly enriched commoners, they too were 
ruled out as too selfish to be champions of re- 
form. The lawyers who favored the rich over 
the poor and discouraged candor were also in- 
capable of this task (II, 50-90, I, 41; 
18-19; II, 457ff.; II, 390; 423; 407). The only 
social group capable of the noble mission of 
moving society to its blissful future was for 
Godwin, as for legions of future anarchists, the 
literary and intellectual elite. At bottom, God- 
win harbors the one basic prejudice shared by 
all the enlightenment philosophers, save Rous- 
seau—the unreflecting faith in the power of re- 
flective man. “Political Justice,” he informs the 
reader in his preface, is “an appeal to men of 
study and reflection.” If only a small number of 
“liberally educated and reflecting members” 
would serve as the “‘people’s guides and instruc- 
tors,” then, Godwin holds, “the business would 
be done.” The “elevated system of the precep- 
tor” would push aside “the groveling views of 
the great mass of mankind.” These few precep- 
tors “having stored their minds with reading 
and reflection” would communicate their wis- 
dom to all, and through them, not through na- 


2 For Paine’s views see Rights of Man, Part II. 
(London, Penguin Books, 1970). For Wollstone- 
craft’s views see The Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman (London, 1792), p. 185. See also the useful 
book Education and Enlightenment in the Works of 
William Godwin by B. R. Polin (New York, 1962), 
especially Ch. IV. 
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tional schooling, enlightenment would filter 
down to all mankind (I, xi; 104; 50; 295-6). 
The social and political mission of the intellec- 
tual elite is most succinctly described by God- 
win in his Enquirer of 1797. 


Men of genius must rise up . . . to analyze the 
machine of society, to demonstrate how the parts 
are connected together, . . . and point out the 
defects and the remedy. It is thus only that im- 
portant reforms can be produced. . . . He who is 
a friend to general happiness, will neglect no 
chance of producing in bis pupil or his child, one 
of the long-looked for saviours of the human race.™ 


There is no doubt who these men of genius 
were, They could be found in the literary and 
philosophical circle that always had Godwin at 
its center, the circle of Holcroft and Godwin’s 
wife, Mary Wollstonecraft, and that of Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, and Godwin’s son-in-law, Shelley. 
Writing to a friend, Godwin unabashedly de- 
scribed himself and his correspondent as “oí 
course among the few enlightened.” His close 
friend Hazlitt wrote that Godwin “has the hap- 
piness to think an author the greatest character 
in the world.”5 His friend Coleridge, however, 
soon to leave the fold of eighteenth-century ra- 
tionalism, did not even in 1795 share its and 
Godwin’s high hopes for the intellectual elite. 
In two sentences he repudiates the intellectual- 
ism of Godwin in particular and the philo- 
sophes in general, 


The annals of the French Revolution prove that 
the knowledge of the few cannot counteract the 
ignorance of the many. .. the light of philosophy. 
when it is confined to a small minority, points out 
the possessors as the victims rather than the il- 
luminators of the multitude.” 


In his writings and in his actions Godwin ex- 
emplifies the characteristic intellectualisrn of 
the Enlightenment. How fitting, then, that in 
1795 he should have locked horns with the 
democrat Thelwall, for in this obscure confron- 
tation an important turning point is marked in 
the evolution of modern political attitudes. The 
philosophical and theoretical radicalism of the 
eighteenth century, the work largely of specula- 
tive intellectuals colored by elitist assumptions. 
meets head on the practical radicalism of the 
Nineteenth century, the work mostly of politi- 
cal agitators and reformers with democratic 
popular sympathies. The days would soon be 


* The Enquirer, pp. 10-11. 

s William Hazlitt, The Spirit of the Age (London 
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gone when radicals would write, as Godwin 
did, that men of character would emerge in 
times of crises and the “soil in which such men 
are to be matured, is less that of action, than of 
enquiry and instruction” (I, 298). Interestingly 
enough, the symbolic aspects of this transition 
were captured best by Thelwall, the victim of 
Godwin’s intellectual snobbery. To Godwin’s 
charge that in the politics of agitation and re- 
form, one “bids farewell to the patient lubrica- 
tions of the philosopher, and the labor of the 
midnight oil” (II, 368), Thelwall responded 
through his Tribune that, on the contrary: 


It is in the mixed and crowded audiences in 
theaters and halls of assembly that the real lover 
of his species must principally expect to inspire 
that generous sympathy, that social ardor without 
which a nation is but a populous wilderness and 
the philosopher himself only a walking index of 
obsolete laws and dead-letter institutes.” 


This division within the Jacobin camp in 1795 
sets the pattern for the evolution of nineteenth- 
century radicalism and has its counterpart even 
to this very day. Most friends of humanity re- 
act to the ills of society with a political re- 
sponse and like Thelwall seek political goals 
through political action, A smaller number, 
however, still cling to Godwin’s philosophical 
response and flee from politics to the vision of 
a nonpolitical society achieved through the 
nonpolitical means of education and enlighten- 
ment. 

One should also note the significance of this 
split for the general development of anarchist 
thought, which is where this discussion of God- 
win began. Many anarchists would leave God- 
win the philosophe behind. Much of nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century anarchism is, of 
course, an outright repudiation of the En- 
lightenment rationalism that the founder of an- 
archism so typified. Ineed, for many more re- 
cent anarchists, politics is in fact equated with 
reason and because of this to be superseded 
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with and by apolitical action. In the same vein, 
it could be argued that Thelwall’s street politics 
was in fact a more accurate anticipation of the 
future anarchist style. But, these points not- 
withstanding, Godwin stands as the father of 
modern anarchist thought in a sense more pro- 
found than simply being the first to write of so- 
ciety without government. 

He gives to anarchism qualities that endure 
despite the philosophical, methodological, and 
cultural gap that may separate him and the 
doctrine’s later proponents. As it was in his 
presentation, the doctrine after him is forever 
torn between the liberal values of individuality, 
independence, autonomy, privacy, and self-de- 
termination, on the one hand, and the nonlib- 
eral values of community, solidarity, and the 
encouragement of virtue through social pres- 
sure, on the other. So, too, later anarchists 
waver, like Godwin, between a progressive, fu- 
turistic orientation with assumptions of perfecti- 
bility and endless innovation and improvement, 
and a nostalgic yearning for a simple, agrarian, 
and preindustrial existence. Most decisively, 
however, he has stamped anarchism with its elit- 
ism, its abiding convictions that if only all men 
were as wise or as sensitive as the anarchist 
then governments would be superfluous, and 
that until this was the case government repre- 
sented pure coercion. The artist-anarchist’s role 
meanwhile is to emancipate the ignorant “great 
mass of mankind,” the misguided “Pig Nation,” 
whether slowly and imperceptibly through rea- 
son and enlightenment or hastily with the dra- 
matic flourish of an exquisite act. Finally, God- 
win in these years may well have marked anar- 
chism with another indelible stamp, its ultimate 
service to the status quo (although latter-day 
anarchists may have been and are less willing 
in this service than he). To the extent that 
change in political systems—either incremental 
or revolutionary—has and must come from po- 
litical activity, there is little to fear from those 
who seek change but who eschew politics, be it 
for philosophic enlightenment or for theater. 
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Introduction 


Increasing dissatisfaction with our defense 
policies and growing demands to reorder our 
national priorities have led to renewed interest 
in the role of Congress in the shaping of na- 
tional security policy. What some critics regard 
as the unresponsiveness of the executive has 
stimulated hopes that the Congress might play a 
greater part in directing our defense effort. The 
conclusion which emerges from a survey of the 
scholarly literature. however, is that Congress 
has performed neither an active nor a policy- 
oriented role in the past and that the prospects 
for the future are likewise dim. Senator Prox- 
mire’s description of Congress as a “pushover 
for the Pentagon”! echoes the conclusions of 
scholars who have found that Congress does 
not address the strategic issues nor debate na- 
tional security objectives.” 

Congressional influence in the shaping of de- 
fense policies could assume at least two forms: 
(1) Congress simply could make nontrivial dol- 
lar changes in the President’s budget request, 
and (2) these budget changes might be attribu- 
table to Congressional policy concerns and pro- 
gram preferences rather than to other motives, 
especially a desire simply to reduce the level of 
defense spending. The first condition relates to 
the fiscal impact of Congressional power over 
defense appropriations. The second condition 


“This study was undertaken while the author was 
a Research Fellow in Foreign Policy Studies at the 
Brookings Institution. The advice and comments of 
John Ferejohn, Leslie H. Gelb, Morton Halperin, 
Kerry L. Jones, Craig Liske, and John Manley are 
gratefully acknowledged. 

‘Senator William Proxmire, Report From Waste- 
land: America’s Military Industrial Complex. (New 
York: Praeger, 1970), p. 122. 

? The literature is surprisingly silent on this aspect 
of Congressional behavior during the 1960s, although 
it is a fairly common description of Congress during 
the preceding decade. See, for example, Raymon H. 
Dawson, “Congressional Innovation and Intervention 
in Defense Policy,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 56 (March, 1962), 44; and Lewis Anthony 
Dexter, “Congressmen and the Making of Military 
Policy,” in Robert L. Peabody and Nelson W. Polsby, 
editors, New Perspectives on the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), p. 306. 
For a contrary view of the same period, see Samuel 
P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1959), p. 409; 
“, . . Congress . . . gives considered and effective 
attention to the major issues of military policy in- 
volved in the budget.” 


relates to Congressional motives for making 
changes in the President’s budget. 

Conceptually, the two elements are largely 
independent of each other. Congress could 
have a substantial impact on defense spending 
by imposing large across-the-board reductions. 
This would have important but largely unpre- 
dictable consequences for policy. Alternatively. 
Congress might make selective changes in the 
budget in order to encourage or to inhibit par- 
ticular defense policies. These changes would 
not necessarily be reflected in large dollar 
changes in the total budget. 

Whoever seeks to increase Congressional in- 
volvement in defense policy must be cognizant 
of both aspects. But Congressional motivation 
is the higher hurdle for those who hope for in- 
creased Congressional participation. If Con- 
gress already views its control over appropria- 
tions as a means by which to influence defense 
strategy and programs, the goal of Congres- 
sional activism in national security policy is 
more than half realized: Congress’s image of its 
function is already established, and it need only 
be persuaded to become more involved or to 
pursue alternative objectives. 

A conventional perspective on the last de- 
cade might suggest that Congress has been defi- 
cient on both counts, that it has sought to serve 
fiscal motives but has achieved only a small fis- 
cal impact. Studies of the budgetary process 
which concentrate on nondefense spending con- 
clude that the Congress’s orientation to appro- 
priations is essentially “non-programmatic’”’ and 
lead to the inference that Congress is disinclined 
to use its power over the defense budget as an 
instrument to shape programs and policies. Gen- 
eralizing from these studies, we might expect 
that Congressional changes in the President’s de- 
fense budget stemmed primarily from fiscal 
motivations, i.e., the desire to save money per 
se, to eliminate waste and inefficiencies.* From 


2 Aaron Wildavsky, The Politics of the Budgetary 
Process (Boston: Little, Brown, 1964), p. 136. Cf. 
Allen Shick, “Systems Politics and Systems Budgeting,” 
Public Administration Review, 29 (March-April, 
1969), 139. 

*Cf. Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier 
(New York: The Free Press, 1960), p. 354. “Fiscal” 
motivations, as the term is used here, combines Goss’s 
categories of “procedural” and “fiscal” Congres- 
sional influence. See Carol F. Goss, “Congress and 
Weapons Procurement,” paper prepared for delivery 
at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
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. fiscal 1960 through fiscal 1970, however, Con- 


gressional changes in the President’s budget re- 
quest for defense rarely exceeded 2 per cent. 

The conventional wisdom which holds that 
Congress has been unwilling to address the de- 
fense budget in policy terms tends to be based 
on a superficial reading of highly aggregated 
data." An exploration within the defense bud- 
get, specifically, of the separate appropriation ti- 
tles and individual budget line-items, suggests 
that Congress has had more impact in some 
areas than others, and, more importantly, that 
Congressional budget activity has been con- 
cerned with more than reducing the level of ex- 
penditures. - 

Both cross-sectional and longitudinal varia- 
tions in Congressional budget activity support 
this view. Congressional changes in the Presi- 
dent’s defense budget have been concentrated 
in two areas—Procurement, and Research and 
Development—rather than equally. distributed 
among all the line-items. Congressional activity 
across time has varied directly with the inten- 
sity of national debate about our defense poli- 
cies. Neither fact convincingly disproves the no- 
tion that Congress’s approach to the defense 
budget has been simple budget cutting: these 
may merely be the areas and times when the 
defense budget has been most accessible to fis- 
cal concerns. These findings do, however, raise 
some doubts about the adequacy of the “non- 
programmatic” explanation, because they are 
precisely the results which would be expected if 
Congress did address the budget in policy terms 
and did use the power to appropriate as a tool 


‘ to influence the shape of defense programs. 


The purpose of this paper is twofold. First, it 
demonstrates that the distribution of Congress’s 


` changes in the President’s defense budget is 


consistent with the hypothesis that Congress 
has a programmatic as well as a fiscal orienta- 
tion toward defense spending; that is, Congres- 
sional judgments regarding specific defense pro- 
grams and their relation to national security, 
rather than an exclusive concern with reducing 
spending and eliminating waste, explain Con- 
gress’s scrutiny of the defense- budget. Second, 
it seeks to illuminate the roles and relative in- 


Political ‘Science Association, Los Angeles, ‘Septem- 


ber 8-12, 1970. It should be noted that another 
source of Congressional activity—the desire to ad- 
vance a political career—is not addressed in this 
paper. ; 
For a more general discussion of shortcomings 
of aggregate data, see Joseph La Palombara, “Macro- 
theories and Micropolitics in Comparative Politics: 
A Widening Chasm,” Comparative Politics, 1 (Oc- 


' tober, 1968), 52-78. 
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fluence of the House and Senate in the defense, 
appropriations process and to highlight some of ` 
the problems of interpretation which are rele- 
vant to the broader study of the budgetary pro- 
cess. 


The Data Base 


The. study examined four of the stages 
through which the defense appropriations® pass 
every year: the President’s budget request to 
the Congress, House floor action, Senate floor 
action, and the conference report.” Four of the 
five appropriations titles were included: Per- 
sonnel; Operations and Maintenance (O&M); 
Procurement; and Research, Development, 
Testing, and Evaluation (RDT&E). Military 
construetion, which is dealt with separately in 
Congress, was not included. Twenty-eight indi- 
vidual line-items included within these four ap- 
propriation titles were selected for study.® Since 
the budget format has been more or less stable 
since fiscal 1960, the eleven years from fiscal 
1960 through fiscal 1970 define the period of 
the study. Budget amendments were included 
in the data; budget supplementals were ex- 
cluded. 

Before analyzing these data, one should note 
that aggregating the defense budget by line- 
item presents important drawbacks for a study 
of Congressional activity regarding specific na- 
tional security programs. This is because the 
funds for particular programs may be dis- 
tributed among several line-items, and each 
line-item may include money for several pro- 
grams. Thus, funds which support the fleet of 
Polaris submarines may be included under the 
line-item for “Navy Shipbuilding and Conver- 
sion” (Procurement), as well as “Navy O&M,” 
while the single line-item “Navy Shipbuilding 
and Conversion” covers the procurement: of de- 


*The exclusion from this study of defense author- 
izations seemed permissible primarily because, for 
the vast majority of the cases considered, neither 
language nor dollar amounts of authorization acts 
limited the appropriations actions. Cf. Jack D. Fleer, 
“Congressional Committeés and the Making of For- 
eign Policy: Authorizations and Appropriations for 
Major Weapons Systems in the Legislative Process,” 
unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of North 
Carolina, 1964; and Herbert W. Stephens. “The Role 
of a Legislative Committee in the Appropriations 
Process: A Study Focused on the House Armed 
Services Committee,” unpublished Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Florida State University, 1967, 

7 Although the data in this study are based on 
floor action, appropriations bills reported out of 
committee very rarely are changed on the floor. 
Neither the relationship between the appropriations 
committees and their parent bodies nor the oppor- 
tunity for influence inherent in that relationship is 
addressed in this study. 

®See Appendix for a list of these line items. 
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stroyers and aircraft carriers as well as subma- 
rines. 

These line-item data are employed in this 
analysis because they represent the only form 
of disaggregation of the total defense budget 
which is publicly available and the form in 
which Congress considers the defense budget 
and reports its appropriations actions. (Con- 
gress also receives detailed information regard- 
ing specific weapons systems and projects, but 
these data cannot be combined to yield the to- 
tal budget.) Moreover, the different appropria- 
tions titles roughly describe the path which 
weapons systems follow from drawing board to 
field deployment. New weapons are conceived, 
designed, developed and tested with funds bud- 
geted under RDT&E. They are produced in 
quantity with funds from the Procurement bud- 
get. The manning and servicing of weapons in 
the inventory are paid for with funds from the 
O&M and Personnel budgets. 


The Dollar Impact of Congressional 
Budget Activity 

The dollar magnitudes of Congressional 
changes in the President’s budget requests for 
defense have not been large. Table 1 indicates 
the relative scale of Congressional activity. 
From fiscal 1960 through fiscal 1970, five an- 
nual appropriations involved changes of less 
than 1 per cent, seven of less than 2 per cent, 
and nine appropriations out of eleven varied 
from the President’s request by less than 4 per 
cent. As one standard of comparison, Richard 
Fenno considered changes of less than 5 per 
cent to be “marginal” in his survey of nonmili- 
tary appropriations from 1947 to 1962.° Thus, 
when compared to changes in the nondefense 
budget, Congressional alterations in the Presi- 
dent’s budget requests for defense have been 
small. 

Congressional budget changes also have been 
much smaller than the reductions made by the 
administration in the budget estimates submitted 
by the military services. Although Congres- 
sional changes rarely exceeded 4 per cent, the 
administration regularly reduced the services’ 
estimates by from 10 to 20 per cent. 

‘When compared either to Congressional 
changes in the nondefense budget or to Presi- 
dential reductions in the services’ budgets, the 
‘dollar impact of Congressional changes in the 


e Richard F. Fenno, Jr, The Power of the Purse: 
Appropriations Politics in Congress (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1966), p. 353. Cf. Bruce M. Russett, What 
Price Vigilance? (New Haven: ‘Yale University Press, 
1970), pp. 26, 187; and Proxmire, Report from Waste- 
land... pp. 91, 110-11. 
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Table 1. Percentage Change in Budget Requests 








President’s Congressional 
Fiscal Change in Change in 
Year Services’ Budget President’s Budg7t 

Requests Requests 

(%) (%) 

1960 —19.98 —0.06 
1961 — 10.42 +1.68 
1962 — 8.07 +0.58 
1963 — 9.78 +0.48 
1964 —19.70 —3.66 
1965 —28.09 —1.51 
1966 —20.10 —0.18 
1967 ~21.59 +0.70 
1968 —22,91 —2.30 
1969 ~24.09 —1.75 
1970 ~~ 24.69 —7.49 





Source: Department of Defense, Office of the Assis:- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


defense budget has been modest. Congress’ 
power to appropriate funds did not yield large 
changes in the levels of defense spending du `- 
ing the 1960s. Other dimensions of Congres- 
sional activity should be evaluated within th.s 
context. 

The dollar magnitude of Congression1i 
changes in level of total defense spending ob- 
scures variations which occur within the buc- 
get. Table 2 shows Congressional changes in 
the defense budget by each appropriation titl:. 
Congress almost always has made largui 
changes in Procurement and RDT&E than ic 
the other two budget areas. As a result, compu- 
tation of budget changes based on the total ds- 
fense budget consistently understates the size 
of the change in the former two appropriatior s 
titles and exaggerates the changes in Personnel 
and O&M. While the dollar magnitude of Con- 
gressional changes has been small, it has beer 
somewhat greater for those budget categorics 
which contain funds for the development and 
production of weapons systems. 


The Focus of Congressional Attentica 

Two measures of Congressional activity weic 
employed: (1) the presence or absence cl 
changes in the President’s budget request, by 
line-item, and (2) the size or frequency cf 
Congressional changes in the line-items. Bota 
measures indicate that Congressional activity 
has been concentrated in particular budgci 
categories. 

Table 3 classifies the 308 budget outcomes 
under consideration according to whether the 
conference report was equal to either the 
‘House or Senate, equal to neither (“Comprc- 
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TABLE 2. Congressional Changes in President’s 
Budget Requests, by Appropriation Title 











President’s 
Budget Congressional 
Request Change (%) 
(in. Millions) 
FY 1960 
Personnel 11,625 +0.11 
O&M 10,512 —0.65 
Procurement 13,348 —0.09 
RDT&E 3,772 +1.19 
Total 39,257 —0.06 
FY1961 
Personnel 11,813 -+0.18 
O&M 10,527 —0.59 
Procurement 13,085 +3.32 
RDT&E 3,910 +6.85 
Total 39,335 +1.68 
FY1962 
Personnel 12,746 —0.46 
O&M 11,793 —0.53 
Procurement 16,860 ~—1.10 
RDT&E 4,790 +9.48 
Total 46,189 +0.58 
FY1963 
Personnel 13,050 1.12 
O&M 11,569 —0.03 
Procurement 16,445 +1.23 
RDT&E 6,843 +2.62 
Total 47,907 +0.48 
FY1964 
Personnel 13,235 —2.90 
O&M 11,792 —0.66 
Procurement 16,725 —6.09 
RDT&E 7,262 —4.31 
Total 49,014 —3.66 
FY1965 
Personnel 14, 597 —0.20 
O&M 12,396 —0.67 
Procurement 13,756 —2.43 
RDT&E 6,722 —4.06 
Total 47,471 ~1.51 
FY 1966 
Personnel 14,560 -+0.27 
O&M 12,472 +0.17 
Procurement 11,412 —0.07 
RDT&E 6,709 —2.07 
Total 46,852 —0.18 
FY 1967 
Personnel 18,676 -+0.29 
O&M 15,675 -+0.18 
Procurement 16,408 +1.43 
RDT&E 6,905 -+1.14 
Total 57,664 +0.70 
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Table 2 (Continued) 
President’s 
Budget Congressional 
Request Change (%) 
(in Millions) 
FY1968 
Personnel 22,001 —1.09 
O&M 19,136 —1.46 
Procurement 22,917 —4.00 
RDT&E 7,273 —2.25 
Total 71,584 —2.30 
FY1969 
Personnel 23,014 —1.92 
O&M 22,787 —4.49 
Procurement 23,254 —14.07 
RDT&E 8,006 —5.68 
Total 71,074 —6.75 
FY 1970 
Personnel 24,377 —3.31 
O&M 21,792 —4.28 
Procurement 20,887 — 14.58 
RDT&E 8,222 —10.37 
Total 75,278 —7.49 


Source: Department of Defense, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


mise”), equal to both the House and Senate but 
not equal to the President’s request (“Same”), 
or equal to the President’s request in all three 
Congressional budget stages (“No Change”). 
In 22 per cent of the budget outcomes, neither 
house of Congress made any change (either in- 
crease or decrease) in the President’s request; 
about a quarter of the President’s budget re- 
quests were, if not unexamined by Congress, at 
least untouched by either house. 

Table 4 suggests that Congressional inaction 
has been concentrated? in the Personnel cate- 


* Since each appropriation title includes a different 
number of line-items, a measure of relative concen- 
tration of “No Change” outcomes (Table 4) is ob- 
tained by taking (1) the incidence of “No Changes” 
in Personnel as a percentage of the total number of 
“No Change” outcomes, (2) the number of Per- 
sonnel budget ‘decisions as a percentage of the total 
number of budget decisions, and (3) dividing the 
former by the latter. If the incidence of “No Change” 
outcomes were distributed in the same proportion 
as the total line-items, the relative concentration 
would equal 1.00. Index values greater than 1.00 
indicate a greater than expected incidence of “No 
Change,” and values less than 1.00 indicate a fewer 
than expected number of cases. Thus, 13 per cent 
of “No Change” outcomes occurred in Procurement 
and only 6 per cent in RDT&E but, owing to the 
greater number of line-items included under Pro- 
curement, the relative concentration of “No Change” 
indicated in Table 4 is about equal for both cate- 
gories (.45 vs. 43). 
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Table 3. Distribution of Appropriation Outcomes, 
by Appropriation Title, FY1960-FY1970 





Appropriation Per- Procure- 
Outcome sonnel O&M ment RDT&E Total 





(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
House 05 08 07 05 06 
Senate 26 18 17 14 20 
Compromise 02 38 42 43 27 
Same 29 17 24 30 25 


No Change 38 2 10 o 2 

















Total 100% 100% 100% 


(110) (66) (88) 


100% 
(44) 


100% 
(308) 





gory. If Congressional activity were equally dis- 
tributed among the appropriation line-items, 
the index of relative concentration would equal 
1.00 for all categories. The high concentration 
(1.72) of “No Change” outcomes in the Per- 
sonnel category indicates that the President’s 
budget requests for these items were quite 
likely to be left untouched by Congress. By 
contrast, the low concentration of “No 
Change” outcomes in Procurement (0.45) and 
RDT&E (0.43) shows that the President’s re- 
quests in these areas were very likely to be 
changed by Congress. Congressional attention 
and activity have been concentrated in the lat- 
ter categories at the expense of the former.‘ 
The concentration of “No Change” outcomes 
(0.90) was also relatively high in the O&M cat- 
egory. Although the evidence is not nearly as 
strong as the case of Personnel, it nevertheless 
seems reasonable to suggest that budget deci- 
sions relating to Operations and Maintenance 
have commanded relatively little Congressional 
attention. 

The Personnel category constitutes about 30 
per cent of annual Department of Defense ex- 
penditures and O&M contributes 27 per 
cent. (Procurement represents about 32 per cent 
and RDT&E the remaining 11 per cent.) 
Thus, more than half the budget seems to re- 
ceive a relatively low level of Congressional at- 
tention, as measured by the likelihood of 
changing the President’s budget requests. This 
helps to explain why the total DOD budget has 
shown such small Congressional changes in the 
executive budget, viz., even relatively large 
changes in Procurement and RDT&E are 


uyg “No Change” is an indication of minimal 
Congressional interest, “Compromise” suggests the 
reverse case in which both the House and the Senate 
were sufficiently attentive to make changes in the 
President's request, and were sufficiently committed 
to their respective positions so that neither house 
yielded completcly to the other in the conference. 
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Table 4, Relative Concentration of ‘‘No Change”? 





Outcomes, FY 1960-FY 1970 
Personnel O&M Procurement RDT&E 
1.72 90 45 .43 


<1.00=less than expected concentration. 
>1.00=greater than expected concentration. 


likely to be blunted and obscured by that half 
of the total budget which changes hardly at all. 

Thus far, our measures of Congressional ac- 
tivity have been restricted to the most extreme 
cases—the presence or absence of Congres- 
sional changes in the President’s budget. A 
more complete picture may be obtained by a 
measure which is able to distinguish budget cat- 
egories in which there were small or infrequent 
changes in the President’s budget from those in 
which there were large or frequent changes. 

The absolute value of the difference between 
the President’s budget request and the Congres- 
sional appropriations (computed as a percent- 
age of the President’s request) is one measure 
of the distribution of Congressional activity. 
The mean annual absolute difference between 
the President’s request and Congress’s appropri- 
ations supplies a useful summary index of Con- 
gressional activity for the period under consid- 
eration. If Congress made no changes in a par- 
ticular budget category in the eleven year pe- 
tiod, the index of activity = 0.00. Large or fre- 
quent Congressional changes in the President’s 
requests (either increases or decreases) will 
yield larger values for the index. 

The level of Congressional changes for each 
of the four budget categories and for the total 
DOD budget (included as a benchmark) is re- 
ported in Table 5. These results confirm the ob- 
servations based on the distribution of “No 
Change” outcomes reported above. The mean 
annual absolute difference for the total defense 
budget is 2.308. The Personnel budget category 
has the smallest values (1.069), indicating min- 
imal Congressional activity. Procurement and 
RDT&E rank highest (4.401 and 4.547 respec- 
tively), suggesting that Congressional attention 
and activity have been focused on matters re- 
lating to the procurement of weapons systems. 
O&M (1.246) is closer to Personnel than to 
either of the other two appropriation titles. 

One may conclude from these results that 
Congressional activity, and inferentially, Con- 
gressional interest, is concentrated on Procure- 
ment and RDT&E matters at the expense of 
Personnel and O&M. Congress does not ordi- 
narily impose “across-the-board” cuts on the 
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Table 5. Congressional Percentage Changes in President’s Budget Requests, Mean 
Annual Absolute Difference 
Personnel O&M Procurement RDT&E Total DOD 
Mean Absolute Difference 1.069 1.246 4.401 4.547 2.308 





defense budget. The total DOD budget appears 
to emerge from the Congressional budget stages 
virtually unscathed largely because more than 
half of that total is virtually untouched as it 
passes through Congress. 


Congressional Activity: Fiscal or Programmatic? 

Given the size and complexity of the defense 
budget, and the limited resources available to 
the Congress to monitor it, it is not surprising 
that Congress has chosen to focus its resources 
on selected areas rather than risk dissipating its 
energies by surveying the entire budget in 
equal, if not great, detail1? The question re- 
mains, however, why the Congress appears to 
have consistently concentrated on Procurement 
and RDT & E at the expense of Personnel and 
O&M. The following speculations are offered to 
guide to further research on the question. 

Wildavsky and Fenno in their research on 
the nondefense budget have suggested that 
Congress is inclined to emphasize the fiscal, or 
dollar-level, aspects of the budget at the ex- 
pense of a program orientation.** Congress, it 
is implied, is less concerned with what is ob- 
tained than with what it will cost. It does not 
seem likely, however, that Congress is focusing 
its attention on Procurement and RDT & E 
merely in order to maximize the short-term 
economic impact of defense expenditures; a 
purely fiscal orientation would lead it to other 
areas of the budget. 

In order to evaluate the expected short-term 
fiscal impact of Congressional appropriations, it 
is necessary to distinguish between those appro- 
priations and the expenditures which are al- 
lowed by them. Congress appropriates in terms 
of “new obligational authority” (NOA)—per- 
mission to incur additional financial liabilities 
up to the limit set by the appropriation. Expen- 
ditures permitted by that NOA need not occur 
in the same year in which funds are appropri- 
ated. Nearly all funds budgeted for Personnel 
are expended in the same year in which they 
are appropriated. By contrast, only about sixty 
cents of every Procurement dollar is spent in 
the same year as obligated, the balance being 


“See, for example, Fenno, Power of the Purse, 
. 332. 

Wildavsky, Politics of the Budgetary Process, p. 
60, Fenno, p. 316. 


expended in succeeding years.** Thus, if Con- 
gress were seeking to have an impact on the 
level of defense expenditures in the next fiscal 
year, it would be adjusting the Personnel bud- 
get rather than the Procurement budget, In 
fact, if influencing the short-term level of fed- 
eral expenditures by changing the defense bud- 
get were a serious objective of Congress, the 
distribution of its activity would be almost pre- 
cisely the opposite of that which is observed.** 
Congress has evidenced concern about both the 
price and the product. 

Several factors direct Congressional attention 
to Procurement and RDT&E. Fenno and Wil- 
davsky suggest that Congress seeks to compen- 
sate for its limited resources for coping with 
the size and complexity of executive budget re- 
quests by focusing primarily on changes made 
in the previous year’s budget and changes pro- 
posed in the present year’s request.t¢ The Pro- 
curement and RDT&E categories typically con- 
tain the largest number of recent and proposed 
program changes. On the basis of studies of the 
nondefense budget, we would expect Congres- 
sional scrutiny to be directed to these budget 
categories. 

Congress’s alleged inclination to take incre- 
mental, remedial, undramatic budget actions 
may also be a factor in directing its attention to 
Procurement and Research and Development. 
These budget categories can be disaggregated 
into individual programs with relative ease. 
Congress may make decisions about, and 
changes in, these individual weapons systems, 
one by one, with a sense that the decisions are 
more or less independent of one another?” 

Jt must be emphasized, however, that Con- 


“Cf, Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 20, 1964, 
154-55. 

1 This is supported by the experience of Projects 
693 and 703, Pentagon budget drills to hold expendi- 
tures within Congressional and Presidential budget 
ceilings. In both cases, the largest reductions oc- 
curred in Personnel and O&M. I am indebted to 
Charles Shirkey and Arnold Kuzmack for this in- 
formation as well as other assistance. 

18 Fenno, Power of the Purse, pp. 318, 333; and 
Wildavsky, Politics of ihe Budgetary Process, p. 59. 

"Cf David H. Davis, “The Price of Power,” 
Public Policy, 18 (Spring, 1970), 377. Jernberg has 
found that certain committees’ line of questioning 
indicates a programmatic orientation. See James E. 
Jernberg, “Information Change and Congressional 
Behavior,” Journal of Politics, 31 (1969), 722-40. 
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gressional activity cannot be explained simply 
as responses to year-to-year changes made by 
the President in the executive budget. A model 
of “simple incrementalism” might predict that 
changes in the line-items in the President’s bud- 
get at time ¢ (as compared with appropriations 
at time #1) would stimulate Congressional 
changes in those line-items during the Congres- 
sional phase of the appropriations process. 

The “simple incrementalism” model is sug- 
gested by the following description drawn from 
Wildavsky’s study of the budgetary process: 
Budgeting is incremental, not comprehensive . 
[The men who make the budget are concerned 
with relatively small increments to an existing 
base. . . . As Representative Norrel declared in 
testifying before the House Rules Committee, “If 
you will read the hearings of the subcommittees 
you will find that most ef our time is spent in 
talking about the changes in the bill which we will 
have next year from the one we had this year, the 
reductions made, and the increases made. That 
which is not changed has very little, if anything, 
said about it.” 


According to this model, the previous year’s 
appropriations constitute a budgetary “base,” 
and budgetary review is devoted primarily to 
deviations (increases or decreases) from that 
base. The “simple incrementalism” model as- 
sumes that maintaining stability in funding lev- 
els is a primary Congressional objective, and to 
that end, Congress will seek to minimize devia- 
tions from the budgetary base. 

This line of argument permits either of two 
conclusions. First, deviations from the base 
may merely attract Congressional attention and 
stimulate Congressional activity (whatever the 
motivation of the activity). That is, the locus of 
Congressional activity is largely dependent 
upon Presidential initiative. If this were the 
case, between-year changes in the President’s 
budget would be expected to be highly correla- 
ted with within-year changes by Congress. 

A second and obviously related conclusion is 
that Congress might be motivated by the objec- 
tive of maintaining stable levels of funding by 
minimizing deviations from the budgetary base. 
If this were the case, annual changes in the 
President’s budget would be negatively correla- 
ted with Congressional budget changes. 

Neither prediction is supported by the data. 
There is virtually no relation between the size 
of the changes made by Congress in the Presi- 


®Wildavsky, pp. 15, 59; and Otto A. Davis, 
M. A. H. Dempster, and Aaron Wildavsky, “A Theory 
of the Budgetary Process,” American Political Science 
Review, 60 (September, 1966), 529-30. It should be 
noted that the “simple incrementalism” model, al- 
though related to the models evaluated by the latter 
authors, is not explicitly tested by them. 
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dent’s budget line-items and year-to-yea“ 
changes in the President’s budget reques 
(r = —0.006). Congress does not simply reac. 
to year-to-year changes in the executive budget. 
Its attention is attracted by features other than 
annual variations in the President’s requests. 
and its objectives are not restricted to maintain. 
ing a stable level of funding. 

The machinations of interested parties in the 
executive branch help to explain Congress’; 
concentration on RDT&E and Procurement. 
The military services, particularly the Nav” 
and the Air Force, have their greatest stake in 
these two areas. Both the claims for increasec 
budget shares and the rhetoric of interservic: 
rivalries (especially competition over roles anc. 
missions) are carried on in terms of presen: 
and future weapons systems. The civilians ii: 
the executive branch who are concerned with 
the defense budget are required to share th: 
services’ interest and similarly to concentrat: 
their resources. Both the civilians and the mili. 
tary may be expected to transfer this focus c° 
concern to the Congress as Congress acts 01 
the budget decisions of the President. Appeals. 
requests, and demands for Congressiona’ 
changes in the President’s budget are mos: 
likely to be in terms of weapons systems, and 
therefore under the Procurement and RDT&E. 
appropriation titles. 

The importance of these categories to the ex. 
ecutive is suggestive of another, and more fun- 
damental, reason why Congress distributes it: 
energies as it has. Just as struggles within th^ 
executive branch over the content and directioi 
of defense policy are manifest as conflicts ove’ 
weapons systems, Congress may believe tha 
decisions relating to present and future weap- 
ons systems, reflected in Procurement and RDT’ 
&E budget actions, are at the very heart of na- 
tional security policy, and constitute that par: 
of the budget on which Congressional efforts te. 
influence national security policy are most ecc- 
nomically expended. As Charles Hitch, forme: 
Pentagon Comptroller, has observed: “Thesc 
[weapons systems] choices have become ... the 
key decisions around which much else of th: 
defense program revolves.”1° If Congress wer 
seeking to influence defense policy and, to tha 
end, had a programmatic orientation towarc 
budget decisions, the distribution of Congres. 
sional activity would parallel the actual behav- 
ior described above.?° 


8 Charles J. Hitch, Decision-Making for Defense 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1965), p. 
23. 


2 Congress’s interest in influencing the content o' 
national security policy by means of its control o” 
the pursestrings explains in part the reassertion by 
the Armed Services Committees of their right tc 
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Table 6. Correlation(r) of Between-Year Budget 
Changes and Within-Year Budget Changes, FY 
1960-FY 1970, by Appropriation Title 





Personnel —0.337 
O&M ~—0.212 
Procurement 0.089 
RDT&E 0.101 


This suggests that the “simple incremental- 
ism” model might better describe budget 
changes in those areas——Personnel and O&M— 
which provide less leverage for influencing de- 
fense policy. The relationship between annual 
changes in the President’s budget and within- 
year Congressional changes should yield 
greater negative correlations for these appropri- 
ations titles than for Procurement and RDT&E. 

The results reported in Table 6 lend some 
support to this hypothesis. Although none of 
the correlations is large, the rank order and 
signs are in the predicted direction. There is 
an inverse relationship between Presidential 
changes and Congressional alterations for the 
Personnel (r = —0.337) and O&M (r = 
—0.212) line-items as the “simple incremental- 
ism” mode] would predict. The smaller and posi- 
tive correlations for Procurement (r = 0.089) 
and RDT&E (r = 0.101) are contrary to the 
-predictions of “simple incrementalism.” 

Nonprogrammatic factors such as focusing 
on changes and making incremental alterations 
which, according to the literature, account for 
Congressional attention to Procurement and 
RDT&E, may simply reinforce Congress’s inde- 
pendent inclination to influence the direction 
and content of national security policy. As 
Fenno notes (regarding nonmilitary budgets): 
A program established last year or proposed for 
the coming year will receive careful scrutiny; and 
it is here that the program preferences of a key 
Committee member can work themselves most di- 
rectly and decisively into legislative policy- 
making.” 


authorize on an annual basis the major portions of 
the Procurement and RDT&E budgets. See: Daw- 
son, “Congressional Innovation . . . ,” p. 43. For 
similar motivations influencing legislation regarding 
Pentagon reorganization plans, see John C. Ries, 
The Management of Defense (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1964), pp. 95-96, 104, 
and 141-142, 

2 Fenno, Power of the Purse, p. 318. For material 
on the Appropriations Committee's interest in policy 
see: Goss, “Congress and Weapons Procurement,” 
p. 7; Dexter, “Congressmen and the Making of 
Military Policy,” pp. 316~17; and Bernard K. Gor- 
don, “The Military Budget: Congressional Phase,” 
Journal of Politics, 23 (November, 1961), 693-94. 
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An examination of what Dexter calls the 
“rhetoric of justification”? supports the conclu- 
sion that Congress has made changes in the 
Procurement and RDT&E budgets on the basis 
of its understanding of the requirements of na- 
tional security. Congressional increases in the 
President’s budget frequently are explained in 
these terms. In its report on the FY 1960 bud- 
get, the House Appropriations Committee took 
note of the need for limited war forces: 


We must . . . maintain a capability of coping 
quickly with any incidents which may develop as an 
additional assurance against a small affair grow- 
ing into a much larger one.” l 


Believing that the Eisenhower administration 
had not adequately recognized the necessity of 
a strong limited war capability, the House in- 
creased the President’s request for Army Pro- 
curement by 20 per cent, 

The same House Report also noted that the 
mobility of forces-in-being was a more impor- 
tant contribution to the limited-war capability 
than was the ability to mobilize large reserves: 


It is not so much a matter of mobilizing immedi- 
ately available manpower to handle a limited war 
as it is the capability of the necessary manpower 
to get quickly to the spot, adequately equipped 
and supported.” 


In support of this strategic choice, the House 
created a new budget line-item, “Airlift Mod- 
ernization,” and appropriated more than $300 
million for it in FY 1961. Similarly, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee exceeded the Ad- 
ministration request for a new manned bomber 
because it believed that ICBM’s were not suffi- 
ciently reliable. 


We view the B-70 cutback and stretchout (planned 
by the Administration) with grave concern and 
serious reservations. .. . We question whether this 
nation can afford to place full dependence on an op- 
erationally untried and untested missile force . . .* 


Budget reductions also have been explained 
in terms of the Congress’s understanding of the 
requirements of national security. Senator 
Richard Russell articulated his uneasiness 
about procuring the fast deployment logistics 
(FDL) ships requested by the Johnson Admin- 


2 Dexter, p. 306. l 

U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on 
Appropriations. Report on Department of Defense 
Appropriations Bill for Fiscal Year 1960. 86th Congress, 
ist Session, Report No. 408, p. 7. 

*US. House of Representatives, Committee on 
Appropriations. Report on Department of Defense 
Appropriations Bill for Fiscal Year 1960. 86th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, Report No. 408, p. 7. 

3 Quoted in Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 17 
(1961), 146. 
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istration: “If we build anything like this, we are 
just going to be handed more and more of this 
business of fighting everybody’s wars every- 
where.”?6 The belief that an increased ability to 
intervene would result in greater U.S. interven- 
tion abroad contributed to Congress’s regular 
refusal to fund the FDL’s. 

It should be noted, without judging the sin- 
cerity of conviction underlying the rhetoric, 
that Congress has publicly explained individual 
budget actions affecting particular weapons sys- 
tems programs in terms of their relation to na- 
tional security. 

The distribution of Congressional activity 
among budget categories indicates a program- 
matic orientation toward the defense budget. 
That orientation also should be reflected in 
Congressional responses to perceived changes 
in the international environment. Variations in 
the level of Congressional budget activity dur- 
ing the past eleven years should be associated 
with prominent events relevant to U.S. defense 
policy. 

The mean absolute difference of the 28 line- 
items for each year is illustrated in Figure 1. 
As can be seen, Congressional activity was rela- 
tively high in both the beginning and the end of 
the period while the middle years were charac- 
terized by somewhat fewer or smaller changes 
by Congress in the President's budget request. 

Explanations for the two dramatic changes 
which are observed may be divided into two 
general classes: (1) efforts to modify policies 
in response to perceived changes in the interna- 
tional environment, and (2) considerations of 
domestic politics reflected in Presidential 
elections. Unfortunately, not only is there a 
substantial interrelationship between the two— 
perceived changes in the international situation 
usually are reflected in their consequences for 
the domestic political scene—but changes of 
both sorts occurred nearly simultaneously dur- 
ing the time period under study. Nevertheless, 
the observed trend is consistent with the “pro- 
grammatic” explanation suggested above. 

The relatively high level of Congressional ac- 
tivity in the beginning of the period occurred 
during the last two Eisenhower defense budgets 
of fiscal 1960 and fiscal 1961. It was a period 
of the “missile gap” and the leaking of the 
Gaither Committee Report, when the doctrine 
of massive retaliation was losing its domestic 
credibility, and the nation appeared to be mili- 
tarily unprepared. Congressional activity, 


US. Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Hear- 
ings on Department of Defense Appropriations for 
Fiscal Year 1968, Part 1. 90th Congress, ist Session, 
5(1968) 7, 359-60, 
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Figure 1, Level of Congressional Activity 


which mostly took the form of increases in thc 
President’s budget requests, may have been ¿ 
response to these changing perceptions of the 
security of the United States. As Goss con 
cluded: 


[Congressional] increases to weapons procuremen: 
requests have been associated with the perceptior 
of an increased threat and therefore have beer. 
justified on the grounds of needs of national se- 
curity.” 


The downturn in Congressional activism or 
the defense budget coincided with the first Ken- 
nedy budget (actually an amended Eisenhower 
budget). Perhaps the newly elected Democratic 
Congress was simply granting the requests oj 
the narrowly elected Democratic President. But 
it also is true that the first JFK budget wa: 
highly responsive to the perceived shortcomings 
of the existing defense posture; substantial in- 
creases in both nuclear strategic and conven- 
tional forces were requested of the Congress. 
There was little left for Congress to change, 
and Congressional activism accordingly de- 
clined. The several international crises which 
punctuated these years also may have stimu- 
lated a “rally ‘round the flag” attitude in Con- 
gress, making it reluctant to challenge the Pres- 
ident on defense matters. 

The level of Congressional activism declined 
further with Johnson’s and the Congressional 
Democrats’ landslide victory in 1964. There 
was, in any case, little indication of Congres- 
sional dissatisfaction with the President's de- 
fense budget requests: The budget was high but 
relatively stable, our superiority over the Sovi- 
ets seemed assured, and, with the signing of the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty and reciprocal reduc- 
tions in defense spending, the era of détente ap- 


x Goss, “Congress and Weapons Procurement,” p. 
13. 
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Table 7. Distribution of ‘‘No Change” Outcomes, by Fiscal Year 
Fiscal 
Year 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
% 10 06 12 06 10 12 19 13 69 Oi Ol =100% 
N (7) (4) (8) (4) (7) (8) (13) (9) (6) (G) (1) = (68) 








peared to be dawning. In its review of the FY 
1965 defense budget, the House Appropriations 
Committee observed: “This year, more so than 
in many previous years, the Committee has 
adopted to a large degree the program pre- 
sented in the budget. . 728 

Congressional activism declined to its lowest 
level in the budgets immediately following the 
large-scale buildup of U.S. forces in Vietnam. 
The small and infrequent Congressional 
changes in the defense budget during this pe- 
tiod may have reflected its confidence in the 
conduct of the war. The dramatic increase in 
Congressional activity (which reflected sharp 
reductions iti the Presidents budget) occurred 
in the first defense budget to follow the Tet of- 
fensive of January, 1968. Explanations for this 
change in Congress’s budget activity seem to be 
uncomplicated by partisan considerations: The 
1968 elections were still several months away, 
Johnson had already removed himself, and the 
level of Congressional. activism persisted after 
the election into the first Nixon defense budget. 

These variations in budgetary activism may 
reflect Congress’s changing assessment of the 
President’s handling of national security. It is 
as if when Congress’s confidence in the Presi- 
dent is high, it makes few and. minor changes in 
his budget. Larger and more frequent changes 
in the President’s budget requests may signal 
Congress’s dissatisfaction with his performance 
and its determination to take a more active role 
in defense matters. 

The distribution of “No Change” outcomes, 
seen in. Table 7, supports this general picture. 
The incidences of “No Change” are concen- 
trated in the middle of the period when, it ap- 
pears, Congress was prepared to support the 
President in his conduct of defense in. general, 
and the war in Vietnam in particular. Of the 
“No Change” outcomes, 44 per cent are con- 
centrated within the 27 per cent of the period 
represented by the Vietnam buildup (fiscal 
1965-1967). 

Congressional confidence in the President 

' was waning in Eisenhower’s last year in office, 
and under Johnson, was severely jolted by the 


’ Quofed in Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 20 
(1964), 156. 
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experience of Tet, As can be seen itt Table 7, 
Congress made frequent changes in the Presi- 
dent’s request during those years. Only 8 per 
cent of the “No Change” outcomes occurred 
during that 27 per cent of the period (FY 
1961, 1969, 1970). Im fact, only one minor 
line-item in twenty-eight was left unchanged in 
fiscal 1969 (Navy Reserve Personnel) or fiscal 

1970 (Marine Corps Reserve Personnel). 

The trend of Congressional activity over 
time supports the view that budget actions are 
inspired by program preferences. While Con- 
gress occasionally has indulged it across-the- 
board reductions to “encourage more efficient 
management,” most of its decisions are based 
on judgments relating weapons systems to its 
perception of the nation’s defense require- 
ments. Thus, many of the chatiges made in the 
last Eisenhower budgets were designed to 
achieve greater “balance” in our force structure 
to enable the U.S. to fight non-nuclear wars. In 
fact, Congressional budget increases earmarked 
for Army modernization and airlift may be 
viewed as anticipating, by two years, JFK’s ef-. 
forts to move to a strategy of “graduated re- 
sponse.” 

Likewise, Congress’s refusal to fund the fast 
deployment logistic ship program (FDL’s), was 
publicly justified in terms of relating weapons 
programs to national defense policy. Critics 
may not applaud Congress’s policy choices, but 
it does seem that Congress has, in the recent 
past, made such deliberate program decisions. 


The House and Senate m Defense 
Appropriations 


If it is true that Congress can and has made 
budget decisions based on program preferences, 
it becomes important to identify the relative 
importance of the two Congressional actors in 
the appropriations process, and to locate particu- 
lar points of leverage available to an extra- 
Congressional participant seeking to influence 
the budgetary outcome. 

Since the appropriations agreed to in confer- 
ence and enacted into law are the culmination 
of Congress’s role in the budget process, it 
might seem reasonable to judge which house is 
more dominant by comparing how frequently 
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the conference report is equal to the Senate ap- 
propriations with how often it is equal to the 
House figure.?° As can be seen in Table 1, the 
conference report is equal to the appropriations 
voted by the Senate about three and a half 
times as often as it is equal to the funds voted 
by the House.2° On this basis, the locus of 
power and focus of effort seem obvious.*4 


st 


However, as Fenno has cautioned: “. .. 
dominance in the conference committee must 
never be confused with dominance in the ap- 
propriations process as a whole.”:2 It must be 
remembered that matters are raised in confer- 
ence if and only if the Senate has made changes 
in the House version of the bill; issues to be 
resolved in the conference may be no indica- 
tion of the extent to which the President’s re- 
quest has been changed.: 

An alternative approach to this problem is to 
begin by comparing the number of individual 
changes** the House makes in the President’s 
request with the number of Senate alterations 
of the House version. Changes made by both 


™For a similar procedure, applied to nondefense 
spending, see Fenno, Power of the Purse, pp. 661-670. 

"This is somewhat greater Senate dominance than 
Fenno observed for nondefense spending (p. 663). 

"Cf. David J. Vogler, “Patterns of One House 
Dominance on Congressional Conference Commit- 
tees," Midwest Journal of Political Science, 14 (May, 
1970), 303-320. 

2 Fenno, p. 663. 

3 There is another problem involved with the 
casual comparison of conference outcomes with House 
and Senate dollar amounts. Consider the following 
hypothetical example: (1) the House makes four 
individual cuts in a particular line-item; (2) the 
Senate makes no changes in any of the four deci- 
sions taken by the House, i.e., accepts the House’s 
four cuts, but it reduces the President’s request for 
another individual component of the same line-item; 
and (3) only the Senate’s change is considered in 
conference (since that is the only difference between 
the bills of the two houses), and the House yields 
to the Senate. The result would be that the Senate 
appropriated less money than the House, and the 
appropriation to emerge from the conference would 
be exactly equal to the Senate’s, ie., it would be 
scored as a “straight Senate victory.” It seems in- 
appropriate, however, to talk about a Senate “vic- 
tory” when there seems to have been little if any 
conflict between the two houses. The Senate accepted 
all of the changes proposed by the House, and the 
House, in turn, accepted the change proposed by the 
Senate. While, strictly speaking, the Senate did domi- 
nate the conference—the House did yield to the Sen- 
ate—it cannot be said that the Senate dominated 
the Congressional appropriations process. 

“Each of the 28 line-items considered is in reality 
a composite of several individual decisions. Thus, 
Congressional changes in budget requests for new 
destroyers, aircraft carriers, and attack submarines, 
appear, in aggregate, as a Congressional change in 
the line-item “Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy,” 
which in turn appears under the Procurement Ap- 
propriations title. 
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houses were examined for a subset of the dat: 
comprising the period FY 1966 through FY 
1970. 

Most of the changes which appear in thc 
final Congressional version of the Defense ap- 
propriations bill were made by the House. Thc 
Senate made 161 individual changes in the 
House appropriation bills during the fisca 
years 1966 through 1970. The House, however 
made 344 separate changes in the President’: 
budget which were accepted by the Senate dur- 
ing its consideration of the defense appropria- 
tions. That is, for every change made by thc 
Senate in the House bill which required consid- 
eration by the conference, two House changes. 
accepted by the Senate, became part of thc 
final appropriation without ever entering intc 
the conference bargaining process. Only abou’. 
30 per cent of all Congressional changes werc 
reviewed in conference. Thus, based on thc 
number of changes in the president’s request 
the House plays the larger role in Congress. 

Part of the explanation for this finding lies ir 
the differences between the self-defined roles of 
the House and Senate in the budget process, Ac 
Fenno has noted in his study of domestic: 
spending, the Senate Appropriations Commit. 
tee does not scrutinize the entire budget re- 
quest, as does the House. With its more limitec. 
resources, the Senate tends to concentrate or 
changes made by the House and primarily or 
those House actions that are appealed by thi 
agency concerned.*5 “When an agency does no. 
appeal a House cut, Senate appropriations com. 
mittee members will take no further notice o” 
it.”86 

In nearly every case in which the Senate dic 
not respond to a House change, the DOD pre- 
viously indicated acceptance of that change anc 
requested of the Senate the amount appropri- 
ated by the House: Of the 344 House action: 
accepted by the Senate, 306 were instances ir 
which there was no DOD reclama (appeal) 
Although most of the changes in the appropria- 
tions bill are made by the House, the House’! 
role is, in one sense, influence by default. I- 
may be accurate to say that the House domi. 
nates the Congressional appropriations proces: 
(since most changes in the President’s reques 
occur in the House), but this does not mear 
that the House prevails in its struggle with thc 
Senate. The fact is that there are minimal op- 
portunities for differences. The incidence o: 
DOD reclamas, and the factors leading to thc 
executive branch’s decision to appeal a particu- 
lar House change, emerge as central elements 


= Fenno, p. 534, 
= Fenno, p. 569, 
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in any explanation of Congress’s treatment of 
the defense budget. 

The most obvious fact is that the Defense 
Department does not appeal the majority of 
House changes. The general reluctance to ap- 
peal may be due in part to a desire to minimize 
friction with the Congress and a belief that 
challenging all or most House changes, as a 
matter of course and regardless of importance, 
will probably antagonize the Senate and will 
certainly antagonize the House. There is proba- 
bly a general rule to restrict reclamas to cases 
of serious damage to very important budget 
items.37 

All budget reductions are not equally detri- 
mental to the interests of the military services 
(where the initiative to appeal usually resides). 
Although the House was very likely to cut most 
of the line-items in the President’s request dur- 
ing the 1960s, these actions were not necessar- 
ily antagonistic to the priorities of the: services. 
The services did not always strongly resist cuts 
in their budgets, e.g., conventionally powered 
guided missile destroyers and fast deployment 
logistic ships. Moreover, such reduction in low- 
priority items (low from the perspective of the 
service) frequently obscured increases over the 
President's budget in particularly esteemed ser- 
vice programs, e.g., nuclear powered guided 
missile frigates and “quiet” submarines. Estab- 
lishing which of the houses is the more gener- 
ous patron of the services cannot be done sim- 
ply by comparing the size, in dollars, of Con- 
gressional budget changes. 

There is undoubtedly also, the simple rule to 
appeal only when you think it will do some 
good. Since most House changes were de- 
creases in the President’s request, a reclama to 
the House decision represented an appeal to the 
Senate to restore the cut. The Senate usually 
could be depended upon to increase the House 
appropriation through FY 1966. Beginning in 
FY 1967, however, the Senate took a more 
critical attitude toward defense expenditures 


3 One reader of an earlier version suggested that 
the House Committee decides on the dollar amount 
of the contemplated reduction and then informally 
negotiates with the military services about which 
parts of the budget will absorb the cuts. Once an 
agreement has been reached, appeals to the Senate 
to restore the cuts would represent a default on the 
bargain; hence the low incidence of reclamas. Im- 
plicit in this line of argument is the hypothesis that 
Congress has no independent policy preferences but 
merely acts as a conduit for another’s priorities, in 
this case the military services. The strong version of 
the hypothesis, viz., services distribute budget reduc- 
tions among themselves in proportions equal to their 
shares of the defense budget, was not supported by 
the record of the past eighteen years. The general 
notion, however, is consistent with the data and 
certainly warrants further investigation. 
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and the House figure exceeded the Senate ap- 
propriation for several of the line-items. By FY 
1969, the House was voting larger appropria- 
tions than the Senate for most line-items. In 
view of this change in the temper of the Senate, 
reclamas may have decreased in number simply 
because they were perceived to be futile exer- 
cises.3* (The recent inclination of the Senate to 
vote Jess money than the House may require a 
serious modification of any models of the bud- 
getary process which assume that the Senate re- 
stores House cuts.) 

It is clear that the House is responsible for a 
larger number of changes in the President’s re- 
quest than is the Senate. But this is not neces- 
sarily to say that the House has made the most 
important changes, It can be argued that the is- 
sues that must be resolved in the conference 
committee are primarily those in which the ac- 
tors are most interested and to which they are 
most intensely committed. Identifying the 
house which was more successful in conference 
may indicate which house was more influential 
when it mattered, We therefore return to our 
comparison of the conference appropriations 
with the House and Senate versions. 

As was noted above, the dollar amount rec- 
ommended in the conference report was equal 
to the Senate appropriations about three and a 
half times as often as to the House figure. It 
may be argued, however, that occurrences of 
such “straight” House and Senate “victories” 
are more indicative of weakness of commit- 
ment by one house or the other, rather than of 
relative political power and domination. “Com- 
promises” may signal an intensity of commit- 
ment in each house sufficient to require bar- 
gaining and reconciliation in the conference. 

Cases of compromise shown in Table 3 were 
allocated to either the House or Senate accord- 
ing to which house’s appropriation bill was 
closer (in dollar amount) to the appropriations 
recommended in the conference report.*® These 
allocated compromises combined with the 
straight House and Senate victories are shown 
in Table 8. When compromises are included, 
the gap between the houses narrows to the 
point where the conference report is closer to 


=¥f this is true, then the data subset for the 
period FY 1966-FY 1970 may be wunrepresentative 
of the total time period. A less rigorous analysis of 
individual budget decisions for the earlier period, 
however, yields the same general picture. 

2 Comparing dollar amounts is a crude and may 
be a misleading indicator of a victory in the con- 
ference committee: “If, for example, one group is 
willing to give up an item costing $50 million to 
get some especially valued item costing $10 million, 
then dollars and cents measures will be inadequate 
to define winning" (Fenno, p. 661). 
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Table 8. Distribution of Appropriation Outcomes, with ‘‘Compromises’’ Divided between House and Senate 











Conference 


Closer to: Personnel O&M 
House 06% 16% 
Senate 271% 46% 

(109*) (63*) 














Procurement RDT&E Total 
28% 12% 15% 
38% 48% 37% 

(87*) (42*) (301*) 





* In seven cases, the conference report was equidistant from the House and Senate appropriations. 


the Senate figure a little more than twice as of- 
ten as the House figure. 

We have already seen, moreover, that certain 
budget categories appear to attract more Con- 
gressional interest than others. Based on the 
high concentration of “No Change” outcomes 
and the infrequent occurrence of compromises, 
the Personnel category was judged to attract 
rather low attention in Congress. Yet nearly 
half of the Senate’s straight victories concerned 
Personnel matters (See Table 3). Thus, the ap- 

earance of overwhelming Senate domination 
is largely the result of almost complete control 
of that budget category which experiences the 
fewest and smallest Congressional changes. 

Although Senate victories outnumber House 
victories in all four budget categories, the gap 
between the two houses narrows considerably 
in the case of the Procurement budget, the cat- 
egory in which all of the participants appear to 
have the greatest stakes. Moreover, House vic- 
tories were heavily concentrated in Procure- 
ment (index of concentration = 1.83). Thus 
the House appears to concentrate its efforts and 
successes where it matters most to most of the 
actors.*° Conversely, the preponderance of Sen- 
ate victories in conference is, to some extent, 
inversely related to the importance of the bud- 
get category. 

In view of this analysis, the finding that Sen- 
ate victories substantially outnumber House 
victories must be qualified. The Senate largely 
controls those parts of the budget which are 
least controversial. House victories are concen- 
trated in the two areas which the participants 
appear to consider more important, and are 
nearly equal to the Senate in the most impor- 
tant appropriations title, viz., Procurement. 

The 161 individual differences reconciled in 
conference between FY 1966 and FY 1970 


“It seems reasonable to credit to the House those 
of the outcomes labeled “same” which were accepted 
by the Senate, even though the Defense Department 
appealed them. If this is done, House “victories” 
are concentrated in the two most “important” bud- 
get categories. Moreover, the gap between Senate 
victories and House victories is substantially nar- 
rowed both in Procurement and RDT&E. 


were analyzed in order to probe the relative ir - 
fluence of each house in the conference con- 
mittee. The most striking feature of these 16! 
differences is the surprisingly small number c: 
“split-the-difference” compromises which o<- 
curred. Only twenty of the individual decisior - 
represented such compromises. In 80 per ceri 
of the cases, either the exact House figure c? 
the exact Senate figure was the appropriatio 
which emerged from the conference.‘ It aj- 
pears from these figures that logrolling is tte 
dominant form of conflict resolution in tke 
conference.‘? The House either accepts te 
Senate position, or the Senate accepts the 
House position; very rarely do they fix on a fi- 
ure which is neither. Conflict is resolved ty 
trading concessions on separate individual dec - 
sions. At the level of the individual budget dc- 
cisions, there are very few compromises and a 
great preponderance of straight victories. Wh: ‘ 
appear to be “split-the-difference” compromiscs 
at the level of the line-items are usually thc 
sum of the House victories and Senate victorics 
on the component decisions of that line-item. 

Analysis in terms of House or Senate “victc- 
ries” connotes an atmosphere of struggle bu- 
tween the houses over particular items. Fenno + 
description of the conference highlights thc 
participants’ expectations of conflict.** But tl< 
preponderance of logrolling solutions sugges s 
that conferences on defense appropriations me y 
be less stressful, more friendly encounters tha- 
one might expect.44 

“In thirteen cases, the Senate accepted a Hou 
change and then added to it, the sum of the trc 
actions being the appropriation reported by the cor 
ference. Thus, the House may have cut $100 milic: 
from the President’s request and the Senate an adci 
tional $50 million from the House bill. The finv 
appropriation would represent a decrease of $1°C 
million from the President's budget request. Althou« t 
the case could be made that such outcomes oue1 
to count as Senate victories, they were classifi: c 
separately in this analysis in the “both” category. 

* See Wildavsky, Politics of the Budgetary Proce:s, 
p. 61: “One way to secure agreement is to swi.p 
items in dispute.” 

£ Fenno, p. 625. 

“Cf. Jeffrey L. Pressman, House vs. Senate: Con- 


flict in the Appropriations Process (New Have’: 
Yale University Press, 1966), p. 61. 
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The Senate's record of victory in the confer- 
ence committee is impressive. Appropriations 
reported out of the conference were closer to 
the Senate figure because the House usually 
yielded to the Senate’s position at the level of 
the individual budget actions. The House ac- 
cepted the Senate figure 57 per cent of the time 
(or 65 per cent if cases in which the Senate 
added to a House change are included) out of 
the total 161 differences. The Senate accepted 
the House figure in only 23 per cent of the 
cases. 

Although House victories and instances of 
compromise were concentrated in those cases 
in which the Defense Department made recla- 
mas,*® the Senate prevailed more often than the 
House in every category considered. Moreover, 
the Senate was inclined to act on its own initia- 
tive, without the stimulus of a Pentagon 
appeal: Fewer than half the Senate changes 
were preceded by a reclama. When the Senate 
changed the House version of the defense ap- 
propriations bill, those changes were very likely 
to appear in the public law submitted for the 
President’s signature. 

Although the House made many- more 
changes in the administration bill, the Senate 
has not been a second-class participant; the lat- 
ter usually has had its way in conference. Al- 
though a significant proportion of the Senate’s 
victories were on items to which neither the 
House nor the executive branch were intensely 
committed, the Senate did prevail more often 
than the House in every category, from least to 
most important. Any confusion on the part of 
the would-be activist seeking points of leverage 
is justifiable. Nevertheless, the Senate’s record 
of success in the past, combined with its recent 
history of economy and skepticism, support the 
observation that “Senate deviations from the 
norm seem to be the bellwether of developing 
trends.”"46 


Summary and Conclusion 
The widely held notion that an uncritical 
Congress passively grants whatever appropria- 
tions are requested by the President and the 


Pentagon, does not do justice to the reality of’ 
the pattern of the Congressional changes in the‘ 


It would be inaccurate to posit any direct causal 
links between the presence or absence of a Defense 
Department reclama and the probability of a Senate 
victory in conference. The existence of a reclama is 
more likely to indicate that the matter under con- 
sideration is relatively important to the Pentagon; 
it probably is relatively important to the House as 
well. The presence of House victories and com- 
promises probably indicates a greater intensity of 
commitment to its position and less willingness to 
yield to the Senate. 

#8 Goss, p. 12. 
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defense budget, nor does it illuminate the past 
and potential Congressional role in influencing 
the content of defense policy. 

Defense budget requests in the 1960s ap- 
peared to emerge unscathed from the Congres- 
sional appropriations process primarily because 
Congress made small and infrequent changes in 
the Personnel and O&M titles which together 
constitute more than half the budget. Congress 
has focused its energies and concentrated its at- 
tention on Procurement and RDT&E—those 
parts of the budget primarily concerned with 
present and future weapons systems. This Con- ` 
gressional activity has been obscured in discus- 
sions based on total DOD annual budgets. 

Two classes of speculations for the observed 
distribution of Congressional activity have been 
offered: budgetary and programmatic. It is the 
programmatic explanations that have the great- 
est potential significance for defense policy. 
Congress’s changes in the defense budget can 
readily be explained in terms of its dissatisfac- 
tion with defense posture and policies, and its 
substantive efforts to improve them. During the 
1960s, Congressional policy preferences 
(which prevailed more than once) were differ- 
ent from those of the President and often re- 
sembled those of the military services. Indeed, 
case studies would probably reveal that the mil- 
itary has been the source of Congress’s defense 
policy objectives.47 But the lesson for the future 
is that in voting defense appropriations, the 
Congress is concerned about more than how 
much money is spent. It also has evidenced a 
willingness and desire to influence the content 
of national security policy. Congress in the 
1960s did not docilely accept and ratify the de- 
fense policy decisions of the executive. On the 
contrary, it played a relatively lively role in 
particular policies, an activism whose level 
seemed to be associated with a perceived inade- 
quacy of presidential decisions and actions. 
Congress can influence in the future, as it has 
influenced in the past, the content of defense 
policy by means of its control of appropria- 
tions. 

Most of the changes made in the President's 
budget request by the House were accepted by 
the Senate, were never discussed in the confer- 
ence, and were retained in the final bill. This 
would make it appear that the defense priorities 
of the House are likely to be those which pre- 
vail in the final Congressional act. We have 


“As the Congressional Quarterly Almanac ob- 
served in 1961: “The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s actions on long-range bombers matched al- 
most exactly recommendations made to the Com- 
mittee by ae Force Chief of Staff Curtis E. LeMay: 

sar Dp g 
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seen, however, that most such House actions 
(at least during the latter part of the decade) 
went unappealed by the Pentagon. The relative 
dominance of the House in the Congressional 
appropriations process becomes more difficult 
to judge in such circumstances. Moreover, 
when the Senate did make changes in the 
House bill, the House tended to yield to the 
Senate’s position in the conference. In addition, 
the very recent change from the Senate’s tradi- 
tional role of dependably restoring House cuts 
to its new posture of being even more critical 
than the House of defense spending injects a 
further element of unpredictability into House- 
Senate relationships. 

Congressional policy preferences, and rela- 
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tions among the houses in the course of the ap- 
propriations process, appear to be in a state of 
flux. Consequently, the record of the past de- 
cade may be a poor indicator of which house is 
likely to be more sympathetic to a reordering 
of defense priorities as well as which house is 
likely to be more influential in determining the 
content of final appropriations bill. The record 
of the 1960s does reliably indicate, however, 
that influencing the direction of defense policy 
is not a novel role for the Congress. The incli- 
nation and mechanism for Congressional inter- 
vention in matters of national security already 
are present. The direction and results of that 
inclination have yet to be determined. 


Appendix 


Line-items Included in Analysis 


Line-items Excluded from Analysis 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Military Personnel, Army 

Military Personnel, Navy 

Military Personnel, Marine Corps 
Military Personnel, Air Force 
Reserve Personnel, Army 

Reserve Personnel, Navy 

Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
National Guard Personnel, Army 
National Guard Personnel, Air Force 


Retired Pay, Defense 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Operation and Maintenance, Army 
Operation and Maintenance, Navy 
Operation and Maintenance, Marine Corps 
Operation and Maintenance, Air Force 


Operation and Maintenance, Army National Guard 
Operation and Maintenance, Air National Guard 


Operation and Maintenance, Defense Agencies 


National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
Army _ 

Claims, Defense 

Contingencies, Defense 

Court of Military Appeals, Defense 


PROCUREMENT 


Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, Army 
Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy 
Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 

Other Procurement, Navy 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 

Missile Procurement, Air Force 

Other Procurement, Air Force 


Procurement, Defense Agencies 


RDT&E 


RDT&E, Army 

RDT&E, Navy 

RDT&E, Air Force 
RDT&E, Defense Agencies 


Emergency Fund, Defense 


A Theory of Political Ambition: Career Choices 
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Introduction 


Political ambition lies at the heart of much 
of the political “lore” in the United States. As 
the politician rises to new positions of power 
and prominence, his motives for seeking politi- 
cal advancement become subjected to intense 
public scrutiny. Most politicians try to promote 
the fiction that their motives are unsoiled by 
private ambition, that all they wish is to serve 
the public and to pursue the “public good”; but 
in the end, almost all American politicians ap- 
pear somewhat suspect to the public at large, 
suspect in ways one seldom associates with cor- 
poration executives or those in other careers. 

With all the public concern about excessive 
ambition, however, political ambition bas not 
been a primary research subject for recent stu- 
dents of politics. There is, of course, a tradition 
in the discipline of political science of studying 
famous politicians, frequently through case 
studies that employ psychoanalytic methods, 
and we have, in addition, some rather extensive 
empirical findings about the “social back- 
grounds” of political leaders, but both ap- 
proaches have failed to lead to an accumulation 
of knowledge about political ambition. 

The most significant exception to the general 
neglect of political ambition is the work of Jo- 
seph A. Schlesinger.? In his seminal study of 
political recruitment, Schlesinger suggests: 


* The larger project of which this analysis is a part, 
the City Council Research, is sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Political Studies, Stanford University, and by 
the National Science Foundation under contract GS 
496 and GS 1898. I am indebted to William H. Riker 
who gave his always helpful advice to an earlier 
version of this paper, to Douglas Rae who in reviewing 
this paper made many constructive suggestions, and 
to Heinz Eulau and Kenneth Prewitt both of whom 
contributed their counsel at the formative stages of 
this research. I would also like to acknowledge the 
support of a Ford Foundation Fellowship which per- 
mitted me the time to complete this paper. 

1One of the best examples of the “case study” 
approach of famous politicians is Alexander L. George 
and Juliette C. George, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House: A Personality Study (New York: Doubleday, 
1956). Studies of the social backgrounds of decision 
makers are quite common. See, for example, Donald R. 
Matthews, The Social Background of Political Decision 
Makers (New York: Doubleday, 1954; and W. Bell, 
R. J. Hill, and C. R. Wright, Public Leadership (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1961). 

2 Joseph A. Schlesinger, Ambition and Politics: Po- 


The central assumption of ambition theory is that 
a politician’s behavior is a response to his office 
goals. Or, to put it another way, the politician as 
Office-seeker engages in political acts and makes 
decisions appropriate to gaining office. . . . It makes 
little difference to the theory of ambition whether 
men adopt the ambitions suitable to the office or 
attain the office because of their ambitions. It is 
sufficient to conclude that governors of New York 
will behave as though they were Presidential can- 
didates while governors of Mississippi or South 
Dakota will not’ i 


Following an extremely insightful, yet intro- 
ductory, analysis of the importance of political 
ambition, he proceeds through a careful and 
extensive examination of the recruitment pat- 
terns among the various offices in the United 
States. At no point, however, does he really fo- 
cus on the actual interaction between the struc- 
ture of offices and the ambitions of individual 
politicians. He thus leaves us with a strong case 
for the importance of political ambition but 
with little evidence of how it develops. 

His work, however, does suggest several 
ideas that may prove of great value in the 
search for “theories” of political ambition. One 
such idea is his contention that a man’s political 
motives and desires are molded by the avail- 
ability of political “opportunities,” and that 
such opportunities are structurally determined.* 


litical Careers in the United States (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1966). Several other exceptions to the gen- 
eral neglect of ambition include Heinz Eulau et al, 
“Career Perspectives of American State Legisla- 
tures,” Political Decision-Makers: Recruitment and 
Performance, Dwain Marvick, ed. (The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1961); James David Barber, The Law- 
makers: Recruitment and Adaptation to Legislative 
Life (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965); and 
Chong Lim Kim, “Political Attitudes of Defeated 
Candidates in An American State Election,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 64 (September, 1970), 
pp. 879-887. 

? Schlesinger, pp. 6, 9. 

* Schlesinger finds considerable consistency in the 
career patterns that politicians follow from state to 
state. He finds that some offices are substantially more 
likely to promote political advancement than other 
offices, and he characterizes these differences as the 
“opportunity structure” of the political system. Al- 
though one cannot prove it with these data, I suspect 
that the ambitions of individuals are strongly shaped 
by the availability of opportunities, and that this effect 
is manifested in the probability estimates that poli- 
ticians assign to various alternatives. 
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The critical element here is the idea that a po- 
litical structure acts on the choices of individu- 
als so as to systematically affect all political 
office-seekers. Schlesinger’s primary concern is 
with what he terms the “opportunity structure,” 
and if the “opportunity structure” does have 
such a profound effect on the calculations of 
politicians, it is possible that other structural 
variables exert a similar systematic effect on 
these calculations.§ 

A corollary of the “structural effects” idea is 
the suggestion that the office-holder responds 
primarily to the immediate forces in his politi- 
cal environment rather than to factors that oc- 
cur in the more distant past of the political ac- 
tor, The average politician can hardly afford to 
develop elaborate plans concerning his political 
life. Rather, he probably tends to make deci- 
sions on the basis of the costs, benefits, and 
probabilities that operate at the time of his de- 
cision. If this is the case, then one should pay 
much more attention to the immediate circum- 
stances surrounding a politician at the time of a 
decision rather than some set of factors in his 
childhood or elsewhere.® 

These two ideas suggest the basis for a the- 
ory of political ambition/The theory rests on 
the idea that office-seekers attempt to behave in 
a rational manner in selecting among alterna- 
tive offices; that rather than being driven by ex- 
cessive ambition, they tend to develop ambition 
slowly as a result of their changing circum- 
stances. The theory is partial, of course, be- 
cause it excludes many variables that undoub- 
tedly affect the development of political ambi- 
tion in individuals; particularly those factors 
which move an individual to seek his first polit- 
ical office. The theory does, however, focus on 
a set of calculations and processes that appear 
to be central to the development of ambition in 
the politician. 


The Setting for the Study 


This is a study of 435 city councilmen in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, and the focus of the 
study is on the decision of councilmen either to 
retire from office, to seek reelection, or to seek 
other political or governmental offices. The 


5 While Schlesinger can chart recruitment patterns, 
his data do not permit an examination of ambition 
directly. The study of political ambition is the study 
of the motivations of politicians and hence requires 
data on individuals. 

€ Such background factors are obviously important, 
but it remains to be seen whether their cumulative 
effect on a politician is very great. They are probably 
outweighed by more immediate concerns, particularly 
those related to the choices that are available at the 
time a potential candidate must make his decision. 
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study is based on data collected for the City 
Council Research Project, and it includes infor- 
mation gained through an extensive interview 
with the city councilmen and information or 
the political and demographic characteristics of 
the cities in which they hold office.” 

All of the respondents in this study were 
officeholders at the time the research was con- 
ducted, and thus they had already exhibited ə 
level of political involvement that is considera- 
bly higher than that of the average citizen. Ai 
the same time, I only have data on officehold 
ers at one level of the political structure, the 
city council, and these city councilmen arc 
probably not, on the whole, as ambitious a: 
others who hold higher political offices. Thesc 
considerations impose an obvious methodologi- 
cal problem: the data only reflect a restrictec 
range of the variables under consideration. Re 
stricting the range of one variable in an analy 
sis normally has the effect of reducing the cor 
relation between that variable and the othe 
variables in the analysis. The implication her. 
is that these tables will tend to underestimat: 
the actual relationship one would find if the 
analysis was based on the full range variables. 
This point will be reiterated later because i. 
poses some problems for interpreting these re- 
sults, 


The Rational Ofice-Seeker 


The model employed in this analysis assume ; 
that individuals attempt to behave in a ratione: 
manner, and that includes politicians who ar: 
in the process of seeking political advancemen‘. 
The assumption of rationality, although genet - 
ally accepted in economics, still provokes 1 
strongly negative reaction among many polit- 
cal scientists, largely, it appears, because the? 
do not understand the technical use of th: 
term, as in game theory. The assumption of re- 
tionality in this context implies that the polit.- 


"These data include open and closed items on th 
interview, census data, and election statistics gathere i 
from each city. This research is, in several importar t 
respects, parallel with some findings reported earli. r 
by this author; “A Theory of Professionalization i1 
Politics,” American Political Science Review, Vol. (4 
(September, 1970), pp. 865-878. That article alko 
employed a utility model, but the point of the artic c 
was to show that politicians tend to adopt attitud < 
that facilitate their ambitions, what we termed instr - 
mental attitudes. The logic behind this phenomenc ` 
was similar to that reported here: some attitudes i - 
crease the probability of success in a career sequenc >. 
thus increasing the rate of return that an individu: 
can expect from that sequence. In this article, how- 
ever, our interest is the phenomenon of ambition itse f, 
and our goal is to show how the political structure r. 
a community can affect the level of ambition express:c 
by officeholders in the unit. 
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clan, when confronted with a decision, will ex- 
aniitie the alternatives with which he is cón- 
fronted, that hé will evaluate those alternatives 
in terms of the likélihood of their occurrence 
and the valué théy hold for him, and that he 
will choose that alternative Which yields for 
him the preatest expected valtié.8 In this formu- 
lation, oné assumeés that thé individual iš at- 
tempting to select the best alternative for hiti- 
self, ië., that altertiative which tnaximizes his 
expected valué, büt he tiay not, of coutsé, al- 
ways be correct in his choice, 

Politicians, like everydne else, make errors} 
errors that can derive from an incorrect esti- 


the costs and bénefits attached to a given alter- 

native. These efrors arise because information 

is altiost always limitéd and expensive, and the 
decision-maker mtist generally arrive at his de- 
cisioñs through the process of an educated 

“guess.” Thüs, politicians can er? in their 

choices even though they ate trying to behave 

rationally. 

In otitlining the calculations of the rational 
office-setker, we must begin by stmmarizing 
the basic variables in the decisional context: 

B =the benefit, in utiles, that an individual will 
receive from achieving an office.’ 

P = the candidate’s estimate of the probability that 
a can obtain an office should he attempt to seek 
it. 

C= thè cost required duting a campaiga to obtain 
an Office. 

u(0) = the utility of an office for the individual 
prior to the election. 


This calculus for the potential candidate is 
tépresented by the following statement: 1° 


u(0) = (PB) —C 


and the potential candidate will find it reason- 

SFor a detailed explanation of the approach, see 
R. D. Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957). _ 

*The term “utile” réfets to the abstract metric used 
itt utility theory: and its value is spécified in terms of 
the other abstract components of a thédry, not in 
terms of some specific empirical measure such äs 
dollars. ; 

The form of this function is a simplified vetsion 
of what is a much more complex sét of ¢alctilations. 
One simplification is that we dre treating the calculis 
as if (P) and (C) are independent variables, which 
they most certainly àre not. On the whole, the more 
a candidate spetids on his electioris, the fiore likel 
he is to win, that ix, it might be rational for a candi- 
date fo increase his investment because it increases 
his probability of succéss at the polls. For out pir 
poses, hówevet, the interdependence between thése 
tw6 factors is less important be¢ause the analysis 
hétre fs primatily concérhed with thé stricttiral con- 
ditions that affect the value of (C) so as to establish 
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able to seek office under the following condi- 
tions: 

Céndition I: ‘The benefit öf office-holding, (B), 
times the probability of obtaining the office, (P), 
is greater than the cost of obtaining that office, . 
(C). 

Condition It The utility of office-holding, u(0), 
is more valuable than the alternative ways the 
individual might invest his resources, be., u(0) > 
u(Ay). 


The first condition simply states that the ex- 
pected utility of officeholding must be positive, 
while the second ifidicates that the utility of 
officeholding must be greater than the utility 
of the available alternatives. Both are quite ob- 
vious conditions, and they tell us little about 
the actual calculations of politicians. What is of 
interest here are the costs attached to seeking 
political offices, particularly those costs that are 
determined in part by the structural character- 
istics of the political system in which the indi- 
vidual séeKs to run. 


Campaign Costs and Political Structure 

It is obvious that the rewards and costs of 
running for office in a city vary with a great. 
mahy factors. Some factors, such as an individ- 
ual’s previous public prominence of ah individ- 
ual’s need for public attention, are idiosyn- 
cratic, and their effect on the calculus of the 
individual is probably randomly distributed 
actoss cities. At issue here, however, afte two 
factors that arè stiuctural in character—the 
sizè of a city and the degree to which a city’s 
elections ate competitive—and they probably 
have a systematic effect on the calculations of 
most of the individuals who seek public office 
in cities. If their effect is systematic, i.e., they 
affect most individuals who seek public office, 
théy may have a pervasive and critical impact 
on the social choice process that leads some 
men into the pursuit of public offices and leads 
other men to avoid public office. 

In this regard the size of the electoral unit 
and the degree of electoral competition in that 
unity weigh heavily in determining the relative 
costs fot candidates who seek office. Both the 








some minimal value point below which (PB) cannot 
fall. The rather severe limitations in the type of data 
we have do not permit the more sophisticated and 
complicated analysis that would be required if we 
treated (P) and (C) aš if they were interdependent. 
8 There are other structural characteristics which 
might sitnilarly affect the recruitinent of officeholders; 
nonpartisanship is of such characteristic, but it is 
hot relevant heré because all of the respondents were 
elected tinder nonpartisai forms of election, If some 
of the cities had had partisan elections, we would 
have had to take that factof into consideration. 
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Table 1. Relationship of Estimated Campaign Expenses to City Size, to Electoral Competitiveness 
and to Electoral Competitiveness Controlling City Size” 











Estimation Population 
of 

Campaign Large Small N 

Expenses % % 

$ 0-499 5 78 

$ 500—999 16 16 

$1000 + 79 6 
Respondents (105) (273) (378) 

Large Population 

Estimate of Average Closeness-of-Vote 
Campaign 

Expenses High Low N 

% % 

$ 0-499 4 — 

$ 500—999 12 — 

$1000-+ 84 — 
Respondents (83) (14)* (97) 


Average Closeness-of-Vote 


High Low N 
% % 
44 81 
23 8 
33 11 
(223) (123) (346) 
Small Population 
Average Closeness-of-Vote 
High Low N 
Jo o 
57 81 
22 13 
21 7 
(141)} (119)** (260) 





* Too few cases. 
** Rounding Error. 


size of the community and the competitiveness 
of community elections should be related to the 
resources such as money, time, effort, etc., that 
candidates will have to spend on campaigning. 
This relationship can be partially substantiated 
with information gained from the interview 
with the city councilmen. In Table 1 both vari- 
ables are correlated with the councilmen’s esti- 
mates of the amount of money generally spent 
on campaigns in their cities. Both variables can 
be seen to be clearly related to the estimates of 
the amount of money that candidates for the 
councils spend on their campaigns.” 


"The purpose of this table and the next is to 
establish that a strong relationship exists between the 
costs of running for office and the two structural 
variables. We have employed simple dichotomies and 
trichotomies because a more detailed analysis of this 
relationship is unfeasible for our purposes. There are 
two reasons for this. The more important of the two 
is that we cannot aggregate “costs” into a single index 
because they are not convertible into a common unit. 
In addition, it seems unwise to overestimate the 
accuracy of this kind of recall data. 

"In order to test this proposition we divided the 
cities into two categories, those above 30,000 in popu- 
lation and those below that number of people. The 
selection of 30,000 as a cutting point was an arbitrary 
decision: the only real concern was to choose a point 
that scemed large enough to separate out the cities in 
which the costs of running for office were significant, 
but small enough so that we had sufficient councilmen 
in the large cities for the analysis, The measure of 
competitiveness for the city was the closeness of the 
vote among the various candidates for office. This 
measure was obtained by calculating the mean devia- 
tion of the vote among all the candidates who re- 
ceived more than 15 per cent of the vote. The mean 


The same pattern of relationships can be 
found when the “cost” variable becomes the 
councilman’s estimate of the amount of cam- 
paigning that generally occurs in his city. These 
relationships are shown in Table 2. 

Two things stand out about these tables, In 
the first place, both of the “costs of campaign- 
ing,” money and effort, are strongly associated 
with city size and with the degree of competi- 


deviation (or absolute deviation as it is sometimes 
called) is computed by determining the sum of the 
absolute deviations from the mean number of votes 
per candidate and then dividing that sum by the num- 
ber of deviations. The mean deviation is a measure of 
dispersion around the mean, but it differs from the 
standard deviation in that it weights every deviation 
the same, rather than weighting extreme scores more 
heavily. In almost all cases, the measure of the close- 
ness of the vote, the mean deviation, was determined 
from five elections in each community, and the average 
was taken and is used here. 

These mean deviation scores for five elections in 
each city were averaged to obtain a measure of the 
closeness of the vote for the city during a ten-year 
period. The Councilmen were then classified according 
to whether the city in which they were elected was 
“high” or “low” on the measure of the closeness of 
the vote. Virtually all of the cities are, in effect, multi- 
ple member districts. There were, on the average, more 
than two candidates for every office, and there were 
almost always more than two councilmanic positions 
at stake. 

The dividing point between the “high” and the 
“low” competitive was the average mean deviation of 
13 per cent. The range for the cities was between a 
low of 8 per cent on the variable and a high of 18 
per cent. This cutting point was selected because it 
stood at the midpoint of the range. 
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tion in community elections. In general, the 
candidates from the “large” and “competitive” 
cities had to allocate more resources to obtain 
their councilmanic positions. The second con- 
sideration, which will become more important 
later in this analysis, is that the effect of city 
size is noticeably greater than the effect of the 
closeness of the vote. When city size is con- 
trolled, the closeness of the vote is still signifi- 
cantly related to both dependent variables, but 
size is obviously the more “powerful” of the two 
variables. 

For many candidates there may be other 
costs attached to running for office, costs such 
as anxiety, tension, etc.™ Time, money, and ef- 
fort, however, are all resources that the pros- 
pective politician must allocate in order to ob- 
tain his office; and in the political choice pro- 
cess that confronts the prospective office- 
holder, the choice to spend these resources in 
office-seeking is also a choice not to spend the 
resources on other alternatives. For this reason 
they are an important component of the utility 
calculus of the potential office-holder when he 
must choose whether or not to seek political 
office. 


“Campaigning can be costly in a wide variety of 
ways. If a campaign is bitterly contested, the animosity, 
hostility, and rudeness of the campaign are all costs 
that the candidate and his family have to bear. It is 
difficult, however, to think of a way to aggregate costs 
such as these into a serious ‘calculus of the “cost” of 
a campaign. 
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The Elements of a Theory of Career Choices 


Electoral Costs as a Political Risk. Students of 
politics have generally examined the electoral 
process in communities primarily in terms of 
the competitive characteristics of that process; 
i.e., the relative probabilities that candidates or 
parties will emerge victorious. And, with the 
exception of Schlesinger’s efforts, most research 
on the competitive process has ignored the elec- 
tion as a risk taking venture in which candi- 
dates are forced to wager a portion of their re- 
sources in the pursuit of office.*5 

The importance of “risk” derives from the 
condition that the magnitude of such risk is 
partly determined by the structural characteris- 
tics of the electoral system in which the candi- 
date runs for office. For the city councilmen, 
tisk enters into their choice calculus at two 
points, when they originally decide to seek the 
councilmanic position, and when they must de- 
cide whether or not to pursue any further polit- 
ical offices. In both instances they are con- 
fronted with the possibility of losing the 
election; and even if they are fairly certain of 
winning, the necessity to campaign is likely to 
force them to make investments in politics that 
could be made elsewhere. And, as our earlier 
data indicate, the costs of campaigning appear 
to be strongly affected both by the size of the 
city in which the election occurs and by the 
competitiveness of the local elections. 


% Schlesinger, Ambition and Politics, p. 10. 


Table 2. Relationship of Campaigning to City Size, to Electoral Competitiveness, 





and to Electoral Competitiveness Controlling for City Size 


Population Average Closeness-of-Vote 
General 
Campaigning Large Small N High Low N 
% % % 7% 
Considerable 72 37 56 28 
Moderate or Not : 
Too Much 28 63 44 72 
Respondents i (110) (259) (369) (233) (124) (357) 
Large Population Smali Population 
Average Closeness-of-Vote Average Closeness-of-Vote 
High Low High Low N 
% % % % 
Considerable 78 — 42 28 
Moderate or Not 
Too Much 22 — 58 72 
Respondents (85) (8)* (93 ) (139) (106) (245) 





Question: “In general, about how much campaigning is there in city elections here in (CITY)? Would you say 


it is considerable, moderate, or not too much ?” 
* Too few cases. 
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This information provides the basis for a 
general hypothesis relating risk to the two 
structural variables mentioned above. 


Hypothesis I: The risk of running for office, (R), 
is an increasing function of the size of the political 
unit and of the degree of electoral competition in 
the political unit.” 


Both parts of this hypothesis are essential for 
this analysis, but neither of them can be fully 
confirmed with the data available to us. The 
hypothesis implies that the costs of running for 
office are always greater than zero. This means 
that individuals would choose not to run for 
office unless the office was of some value to 
them, that is, if (PB) were greater than zero. 
These assumptions cannot be confirmed be- 
cause I do not have data on the benefits that 
candidates receive from the act of running for 
an office; in other words, the benefits from 
campaigning that are independent of the out- 
come of the elections. The validity of the hy- 
pothesis will have to rest on whether or not the 
use of the hypothesis leads to predictions that 
can be confirmed with the data that are avail- 
able.17 

The magnitude of the risk for the politician 
depends on several factors. In the first place, 
the investment required for a campaign is likely 
to be substantial, and it constitutes only a por- 
tion of the investments required of the pros- 
pective candidate. In addition, however, the 
candidate may also have invested a substantial 
amount of time in another office or in other po- 
litical activities, and prospective candidates 
may have to risk that investment in order to 
seek an office, And finally, any decision to seek 
an office involves an “opportunity cost”; the 
cost of foregoing other alternatives in order to 
seek a political office. 

Although there are a variety of costs associ- 
ated with holding office in these communities, 
the costs that result from elections constitute a 


*The size of a city is also related to the degree of 
competition in city elections. Elections in the larger 
cities, on the whole, tend to be more closely contested 
than those in the smaller communities. For this reason 
city size must be controlled for when electoral com- 
petitiveness is employed an as independent variable. 
For empirical evidence of this relationship, see Gordon 
S. Black, The Arena of Political Competition (Bobbs- 
Merrill, forthcoming.) 

"Some candidates undoubtedly do run for office, 
not because they expect to win but because it will 
benefit them in other ways. Local lawyers, for example, 
sometimes use office-seeking as a way of advertising, 
since advertising is normally forbidden under state 
law. The logic for such individuals is that they should 
attempt to minimize their total expenditures because 
they will benefit from all of the free publicity they 
derive from the election. 
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significant portion of the total investment re- 
quired by the councilman. Most councilmen, 
for example, have not accumulated a large in- 
vestment in a political career that must be 
“risked” to seek the councilmanic position, at 
least not anything like the investment “risked” 
by House of Representatives members when 
they run for the Senate.8 In addition, although 
the costs of being a councilman can be rather 
substantial, the councilmanic position is not a 
full-time job in any of the communities of this 
study. In most of the communities, the cost of 
holding office is minimal; but even if holding 
office involves some substantial investment, the 
magnitude of that investment is undoubtedly an 
increasing function of the size of the commu- 
nity, and the direction of that relationship only 
serves to reinforce the arguments in this analy- 
sis. 

By assuming that the net investment of the 
councilmen is an increasing function of the size 
of his city and of the competitiveness of his ci- 
ty’s elections, one can demonstrate that these 
investments dramatically affect the level of po- 
litical commitment of those who seek public 
office. As the size of the investment re- 
quired for an office increases (with city size 
and electoral competition), the less committed 
individuals should be more likely to drop out oi 
the race for the office. Thus, we should finc 
that the occupants of offices in the larger anc 
more competitive cities are, in general, more 
committed to politics and to a political career 
than the occupants of offices in other communi- 
ties. With these ideas in mind, we can outlinc 
the logic behind these effects. 

u(0) = PB — R, where (R) represents the invest 
ment of the politician that will be lost if the poli- 
tician loses his election. (2) 
Proposition I: The greater the risk attached to < 
given alternative, (R), the greater that the minima 
value of that alternative, (PB), must be for th: 
individuals who pursue that alternative. 
Proposition II: The lower the probability that ai 
individual will succeed in achieving a given alter 
native, the higher must be the value of that alter- 
native, (B), for some values of (P) and (B). 


The first proposition restates a conclusion de - 
rived from the simple utility model outline: 
earlier; the value of an office, (B), must b: 
greater than the risk of obtaining the office, 
(R); and as (R) increases in value, the mini. 
mal value of (PB) must increase correspond - 
ingly. The use of the term, minimal value, re- 
flects the fact that (PB) can be and probabl ; 


*Few of the councilmen had to “risk” anothc. 
office to run for the council, and the ones that di? 
resigned from relatively minor offices. 
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often is very much greater than (R); and that 
while (R) establishes a lower boundary on 
(PB), it does not in any way determine what 
the upper boundary might be. 

The second proposition also is a straight for- 
ward implication of our simple utility expres- 
sions that (P) and (B) are inversely related to 
each other in such a way that as either in- 
creases in value, the other will decrease in 
value (for some values of both variables). Be- 
cause (PB) can be much greater that (R), 
however, (P) and (B) are not always fully in- 
terdependent; the degree of interdependence 
between (P) and (B) is a function of the ratio 
of (B) to (R). 


If (PB)>k, where k represents some fixed value of (R), 
then 
(B)=k/P as the lim (PB)/k =1. (3) 
(PB)-k 
„and 
(B)=(k)/P as the lim (PB)/k= % 
(PB)—> % 


Expressions (2) and (3) indicate that as the 
ratio of (PB)/R approaches one, (P) and (B) 
will increasingly become inversely related to 


each other; but as the ratio of (PB)/ (R) in-. 


creases, the degree of interdependence between 
(P) and (B) will decline. In empirical terms, 
this means that in the situation where the value 
of the office to the candidate is very much 
greater than the risk attached to achieving the 
office, a decline in (P) will not produce a cor- 
responding increase in (B). On the other hand, 
where (B) is nearly equal to (R), any decline 
in the value of either variable will be associated 
with an increase in the value of the other vari- 
able such that the condition, (PB) > (R) is 
satisfied. 

Hypothesis I suggested that the risk of run- 
ning for office is an increasing function of both 
the size of the political unit and the degree of 
the competition in that unit’s elections. By im- 
plication, then, the following must also be true 
as shown previously. 


Proposition HEI: The greater the size of the political 
unit, the higher will be the minimal value of (PB). 
Proposition IV: The higher the degree of electoral 
competition in a political unit (less whatever rela- 
tionship exists between size and electoral compe- 
tition), the higher will be the minimal value of 
(PB). 


Propositions III and IV suggest that the net 
value of an office, (PB), is an increasing func- 
tion of the degree of electoral competition in a 
unit after controlling for the relationship be- 
tween size and electoral competition. These re- 
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lations do not predict all of the values of (PB), 
they only predict that (PB) cannot fall below 
some level determined by (R). 


The Empirical Hypotheses. The remainder of 
the analysis will be concerned with the decisions 
confronted by these city councilmen at three 
levels: their original choice to seek office, their 
decision to attempt to retain their current office, 
and their decision to seek other political and 
governmental offices. These choices reflect two 
different levels of political commitment; the 
councilman’s commitment to his current posi- 
tion which we will call positional commitment, 
and the councilman’s commitment to seek other 
political and governmental positions, which we 
will call progressive commitment. The former is 
a reflection of the value the councilman has 
placed on achieving his present position and 
on staying in that office, while the latter reflects 
his generalized aspiration for other political or 
governmental offices.1® 

These two types of political commitment 
need not be highly correlated; that is to say, 
those who are progressively committed need 
not be committed to their current positions. A 
councilman may run for the council not be- 
cause he was particularly concerned with local 
politics but because he wished to use the coun- 
cil as a springboard for other political offices. 
Likewise, a councilman who is highly commit- 
ted to his position on the council may see that 
position as the limit of his political involve- 
ment. 

One index of the councilman’s commitment 
to his position is the strength of his original de- 
sire for the office. (Another, which is the sub- 
ject of the next section, is the strength of his 
intention to seek reelection.) Because the re- 
spondents in this study are all incumbents, it 
follows axiomatically that the values they 
placed on their offices must have been greater 
than the risks they sustained to obtain those of- 
fices, i.e., (PB) > (R), such that u(O) > 0. 
This is the case because u(O) must be positive, 
that is to say, the councilmen must have ex- 
pected to receive greater benefits from the 
office than the costs they sustained in seeking it. 
Knowing that (PB) must be positive, however, 
tells us little about the variation that exists in 
the values of (P) and (B). For such informa- 
tion we can refer to our earlier hypothesis that 
(R) is an increasing function of the size and 
electoral competitiveness of a community, a hy- 
pothesis that implies the following empirical 
hypotheses: 

* Schlesinger employs similar terms in his analysis, 
Ambition and Politics, pp. 10-11, 
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Hypothesis I: The councilman’s desire for his 
office, (B), is positively related to the size of his 
city and to the degree of the competition in his 
city’s election. 


Hypothesis II: If the size of councilman’s city is 
held constant, the councilman's desire for his office, 
(B), will still be related to the degree of the elec- 
toral competition in his city’s elections, but the 
magnitude of that relationship will decline. 


Hypothesis IV: If (R) is held constant, those 
councilmen for whom the outcome of the last 
election was uncertain will tend to express a greater 
desire for their office than those councilmen who 
felt they were certain to win. (See expression 3) 


All four hypotheses follow directly from the 
cost/benefit model discussed earlier. Hypothe- 
sis II simply expresses the relationship between 
the value of an office and the risk attached to 
running, where risk is assumed to be an in- 
creasing function of both size and electoral 
competition. Hypothesis III indicates that elec- 
toral competition should have an effect on the 
value of the office for the councilmen that is 
independent of the effect of the size of the 
councilman’s city, The last hypothesis expresses 
the inverse relationship that is expected be- 
tween the preelection value of the office for 
the councilman and his estimated probability of 
winning in the election. 

Before proceeding to a test of these hy- 
potheses, we must make several points about 
the data employed here. In the first place, these 
empirical indicators are but crude reflections of 
the theoretical variables discussed in this re- 
search. For one thing, some of the indicators 
are based on recall data, and they are subject fo 
all of the errors that are inherent in such data. 
In addition, the incumbency of all the respon- 
dents has the effect of skewing some indicators 
badly. (For example, the estimates of the likeli- 
hood that the councilmen might win their office 
originally are highly skewed toward certainty 
rather than uncertainty.) A final problem is 
that it is necessary to employ two surrogate 
variables as measures of electoral risk, size and 
the degree of electoral competition, because we 
lack complete (or additive) data on the costs 
of running for office. 

These limitations in the data, limitations that 
are all too common in social science research, 
have caused me to follow two general rules in 
analyzing these data and testing the hypotheses. 
The first is that the method of analysis should 
be kept simple. (And simplicity is appropriate 
since we are not attempting to account for vari- 
ance.) The second is that the theory in this re- 
search depends not on a single hypothesis but 
on a pattern of hypotheses, all of which must 
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be confirmed before we can have any coni- 
dence that our theory has merit. With these 
considerations in mind, we can examirie hy- 
potheses H and HI (see Table 3). 

Table 3 reflects the result of asking the coun- 
cilmen to evaluate their desire to be elected 
during their last campaign, and it is used here 
as a measuré of (B). In both analyses, the table 
shows that the hypotheses are confirmed; more- 
over, when city size is controlled, both city size 
and closeness of the vote in elections are cumu- 
latively and positively related to the council- 
man’s desire to be elected to his office.?° 

Size, however, appears fo be more strongly 
related than electoral competition to the coun- 
cilman’s desire to be elected. This finding was 
anticipated earlier when the variable of city size 
was observed to have a consistently stronger re- 
lationship to the two cost variables, money and 
effort. 

The next hypothesis to be tesfed is the ef- 
fect of the probability of winning on the 
councilman’s original desire for the office he 
holds. Because the variable is highly skewed to- 
ward a high confidence of winning, the sample 
has been divided into two groups, one contain- 
ing those councilmen who were nearly certaia 
of winning and the other containing the re- 
mainder, who expressed varying degrees of un- 
certainty. In order to make this comparison, 
however, it is necessary to control as much as 
possible for the variable of electoral risk. This 
can be done by controlling for city size and for 
electoral competition. 

As Table 4 indicates, in both the “small” and 
the “large” cities, the councilmen that were 
more certain of winning tend, on the whole, to 
place a lower value on the councilmanic posi- 
tion. The magnitude of this relationship ap- 
pears to be greater in the large cities than in the 
“small” cities. We can now examine a similar 
table that uses electoral competition as the con- 
trol variable, 

The same pattern is apparent in Table 5 as in 
Table 4. Although the magnitude of the rela- 
tionship is somewhat smaller than before, the 
councilmen who were more certain of winning 
tended to place a lower value on their office at 
the time of their last election than the council- 
men who were less certain of winning. Al- 
though hypothesis IV is confirmed in both ta- 
bles, this confirmation should be taken with 
caution because the number of cases in one col- 


2I have employed the average closeness of vote 
because it gives a better measure of the general com- 
petitiveness of the community. Candidates probably 
form their expectations of what to expect in an elec- 
tion on the basis of what generally transpires in their 


city. 
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umn in each table is small. At the same time, 
the councilman’s confidence of winning only 
measures a limited range of (P) because very 
few councilmen indicated that they thought 
they might lose. If the distribution of (P’s) for 
the councilmen were less skewed, a greater 
effect from this variable could be expected, 
Although the predictions from the model ap- 
pear to be confirmed in each instance, the fac- 
tor of risk probably does not cause candidates 
to place a high value on the office they seek to 
obtain. Inasmuch as these risk factors are struc- 
tural characteristics of the system, they must be 
faced by all potential candidates when deciding 
whether to run for office. In a system charac- 
terized by a large initial risk in running for 
office, only the more committed candidates are 
likely to run for office, that is, those who place 
a high value on the office. The factors that 
cause individuals to place a high value on an 
office lie elsewhere; in the importance of the 
office, in the probability that the office will lead 
to other more important offices, and in the 
background of the individual. All the model 
predicts is that the higher the risk of running 
for once, the more committed will be those 
who run for the office. This prediction is im- 
portant, however, because it suggests that the 
structural characteristics of: political units de- 
termine, in part, the level of the commitment of 
the men who hold office in those units. This ap- 
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pears to be one of the ways that the electoral 
system operates as a screening device; i.e., it 
can, under certain conditions, screen out the 
less committed potential officeholders. 


The Decision to Seek Reelection 


Once the individual has achieved office, he is 
faced with a second choice in relation to that 
office; should he seek reelection? Although one 
might intuitively expect that those who place a 
higher value on the office are more likely to 
seek reelection, this would be the case only if 
the risk of running again were the same for all 
councilmen, which it is not. 

As shown earlier, those who place a high 
value on their office tend to face a higher risk 
should they decide to seek reelection, while 
those that place a lower value on achieving 
office also tend to face a lower risk in running 
for reelection. The implication for the model is 
that each factor must be considered in relation 
to the other, that the decision to run again will 
be directly related to the difference between the 
value placed on the office and the risk attached 
to running for reelection. 

What we should expect to find is that if (R) 
is held constant, u(O) will be an increasing 
function of (PB). This means that when the 
two surrogate measures of risk are controlled, 
those councilmen who indicated they had “con- 
siderable” desire for their office will be more 


Table 3. Relationship of Desire to be Elected to City Size, to Electoral Competitiveness, 
and to Electoral Competitiveness Controlling for City Size 














Population Closeness-of-Vote 
Desire to be Elected 
Large Small N High Low N 
% % % % 
Considerable 57 26 42 19 
Some 22 12 15 14 
Little 21 62 43 67 
Respondents (90) (242) (332) (208) (101) (309) 
Large Population Small Population 
Average Closeness-of-Vote Average Closeness-of-Vote 
Desire to be Elected 
High Low N High Low N 
% % % % 
Considerable 56 — 34 16 
Some 21 — 12 14 
Little 23 — 54 71* 
Respondents (T) (6)** (83) (131) (95) (226) 





Question: “Which of the following statements most closely approximates your desire and efforts to be elected 


to the Council during your /ast campaign? 
* Rounding Error. 
** Too few cases for interpretation. 
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Table 4. Relationship between Desire to be Elected and Confidence of Winning in Last 
Election (Controlling for Size of City) 





Large Population 
Confidence in Winning 





Small Population 
Confidence in Winning 





Desire to be Elected 











Certain Uncertain N Certain Uncertain N 
% % % % 
Considerable 53 85 26 26 
Some 23 8 10 26 
Little 24 8* 64 49* 
Respondents (68) (13) (81) (190) (39) (229) 





Question: “Which one of the following statements most accurately reflects your confidence in winning at the 
time of your last election ? (I felt fairly certain of winning. I thought I could win, but I felt the election would be 
close. I thought the election could go either way. I expected to lose, but I thought if I worked, I could make it a 


close race. I felt fairly certain of losing.) The first two s 
while all the rest were placed in the category of “uncertai 
* Rounding Error. 


likely to seek reelection than those councilmen 
who expressed only “some” or “little” desire to 
be a councilman. Moreover, the relationship 
between the councilman’s desire for his office 
and his intention to run again should be greater 
in the highest risk cities than in the lowest risk 
cities, because when (R) approaches zero, any 
positive value of (PB) will result in a decision 
to seek reelection. 

Although the magnitudes of the differences 
in Table 6 are small, they tend to support the 
conclusion that when (R) is controlled (by 
controlling the size of the city and the degree 
of competition in elections), the original value 
placed on the councilmanic position by a coun- 
cilman appears to be related to his intention to 
seek reelection. In the highest risk cities, the 
difference is 15 per cent; and in the intermedi- 
ate risk cities, the difference is 11 per cent. The 
lowest risk cities do not follow this pattern, that 
is, the councilman’s original desire for the 
office is unrelated to his intention to run again 
in the cities. 


’ 


tatements were grouped into the category of “certain ` 
n.”” 


When these tables are viewed from another 
direction, however, the lowest risk cities do not 
constitute an exception to the prediction made 
above. An equivalent implication derivable 
from the model is that if (PB) is held constant, 
the risk of (R) running for office in a city, will 
be inversely related to the probability that a 
councilman will seek reelection. This proposi- 
tion can be examined by comparing the cour- 
cilmen who expressed “considerable” desire to 
be elected in both the “lowest” and “intermedi- 
ate” risk cities and the councilmen who ex- 
pressed only “some or little” desire to be 
elected in the same set of cities. The difference 
in the “some and little” categories is 18 per 
cent, whereas among the councilmen who indi- 
cated “considerable” desire to be elected the 
difference is only 16 per cent. This finding is 
consistent with the theoretical relationship be- 
tween (PB) and (R). The higher the value 
placed on the office (PB), the more the risk of 
running for reelection (R) will have to increase 
before the risk of running for reelection is 


Table 5. Relationship Between Desire to be Elected and Confidence of Winning in Last Election 
(Controlling for the Average Closeness of the Vote in City Elections) 














Closeness of the Vote 





High 





Low 





Desire to be Elected Confidence in Winning 





Certain Uncertain 
% % 
Considerable 41 47 
Some 14 21 
Little 45 32 
Respondents (167) (38) 








Confidence in Winning 





N Certain Uncertain N 
% % 
18 25 
12 25 
70 50 
(205) (89) (12) (101) 
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greater than the value of holding the office, that 
is to say, for (R) to be greater than (PB) so 
that u(Q) is less than or equal to zero. 

These data and the tables presented earlier 
suggest that the utility calculus outlined at the 
beginning of this analysis may prove a power- 
ful tool in accounting for the career decisions 
that politicians must make. The real test of the 
model, however, is whether it permits us to pre- 
dict the circumstances under which politicians 
are likely to develop that progressive commit- 
ment to politics, that we call political ambition. 


A Theory of Political Ambition 
The Search for Other Offices. Let us assume 
for a moment that a political system is com- 
posed of a set of positions that differ both in 
the benefits and the costs attached to those po- 
sitions and in the investment required to achieve 
those positions; being a governor, for instance, 
tends to be more costly in terms of time, 
effort, and money than being a mayor of a city 
of moderate size. In order to induce men to 
seek more costly positions, those positions must 
be made relatively more rewarding than the 
less costly positions. This means that as the 
costs of an office increase, the benefits to be 
derived from that office must increase faster 
than costs, such that the net benefit from the 
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more costly position is greater than the net 
benefit from the less costly position. If this were 
not the case, ratienal men would not seek to 
advance to more costly positions. 

The price that a politician is willing to pay 
for a position is the sum of the investments that 
he is willing to make in order to obtain the po- 
sition. These investments are made in two gen- 
eral ways; by actually holding an office in a 
given career sequence and by competing in the 
periodic elections that politicians face in the 
course of a political career. 

These investments constitute a measure of 
the political commitment of individuals. As the 
size of the investment required for an office in- 
creases, the less committed individuals are 
likely to drop out of the race for the office. My 
intention here is to show that with an extension 
of the calculus outlined earlier, one can predict 
the circumstances under which individuals are 
likely to aspire to higher levels of office, 

One way to approach this question is to 
formalize the concept of a career sequence. 
Assume that a political system is composed of 
a set of positions, (X4, Xp,..., Xm), Where X, 
represents the ith position; and further assume 
that each of these positions has attached to it a 
set of costs, (M; R,), (Mz, Re). sae (Mps 
R,,)), where M, represents the cost of main- 


Table 6, Relationship Between Decision to Seek Reelection and Original Desire for the Office 














(Controlling for Size of City and Degree of Electoral Competition) 


Average Closeness-of-the-Vote 





Large Population 























Intention to Run Again High Low 
Consider- Some & Consider- Some & 
able Little N able Little N 
% % % % 
Yes and Probably i B 8 — — 
No 27 42 — — 
Respondents (33) (26) (59) (6)* (6)* (12) 
Pa > ~ Small Population 
Average Closeness-of-the-Vote 
Intention to Run Again High Low 
Consider- Some & Consider- Some & 
able Little N able Little N 
% % % % 
Yes and Probably 67 56 73 74 
No 33 44 27 26 
Respondents (39) (72) (111) (15) (72) (87) 





Question: “Do yoy expect to continue to run for the city council?” 


* Too few cases to interpret 
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taining the ith position. Assume, in addition, 
that each potential candidate has a utility func- 
tion such that u(X,) = (PB,) — (R,), where 
B, is the value of the ith position and is com- 
posed of the sum of the benefits of holding 
Office, (bı), minus the costs of holding office, 
(M,); ies By = (b; — M,). 

The sum of the costs of holding office (M,) 
contains within it a set of costs which are unique- 
ly political. For example, a politician needs 
to learn how to operate in a political position, 
he needs to know to whom he must go in a 
constituency to obtain political support both 
for himself and for policies he wishes to pur- 
sue; and he needs to know which coalitions are 
possible and which are not. Finally, he must 
become familiar with the laws of his system, 
the rules of procedure in his political arena, 
and the informal norms that regulate the inter- 
personal relations among politicians. 

Similarly, the risk of obtaining a position 
also contains a set of costs which are common 
to politics but which are less frequently found 
in other occupations. The potential candidate 
will have to become well enough known to his 
constituents so that they will support him at the 
polls. As before, he needs to know the structure 
of coalitions in his constituency, the groups 
from which he might obtain support, and those 
individuals who can provide him with financial 
support for his campaign. Finally, it would be 
useful to know how to run a campaign organi- 
zation, how to handle himself in public, and 
what themes would be most useful to empha- 
size in seeking electoral support. 

Most of these types of experience and knowl- 
edge can only be acquired in a single way, by 
investing in the political process in the area in 
which the candidate seeks to obtain a political 
position. At the same time, each investment 
that the individual makes in the political pro- 
cess in his political unit is an investment not 
only in the office he seeks or holds but also po- 
tentially in the other offices or positions eventu- 
ally open to the individual. For example, the 
political novice who seeks a particular office 
will have to make a greater investment to ob- 
tain that office than the individual who has had 
long experience with the politics of the political 
unit. This phenomenon we will call an invest- 
ment transfer, and it occupies a central place in 
this theory of ambition. 


Investment Transferability. As a first approxi- 
mation of the investment process for politicians, 
let us assume that politicians evaluate the al- 
ternatives that face them in terms of the relative 
rates of return they can expect from these alter- 
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natives,?? and further assume that their invest- 
ment strategy will reflect their attempt to maxi- 
mize their expected value from their net invest- 
ments. Given the constraint that they can make 
a full investment of their resources, the attempt 
to maximize expected value is theoretically 
equivalent to the attempt to maximize one’s 
average rate of return. 

In the particular case at hand, all the indivic- 
uals interviewed for this study were successful 
in obtaining a seat on the city councils in their 
respective cities. Since all of them could con- 
ceivably seek other offices, they each face three 
choices with regards to their future participa- 
tion in politics: to decline to seek further office 
(at least in the short run), to seek re-election to 
the council, or to seek other political or govern- 
mental offices. They will choose that alternative 
with the highest expected rate of return, repre- 
sented as follows: 


Outside Council Other Political 
Alternative Alternative Alternative 
(Pobo) (Pabo) (P ib;) 
Lo + Ro L. + Re Li+ R 


Only a portion of that which an individual 
invests in politics can be applied to a nonpoliti- 
cal alternative; and as the individual continues 
to invest in a political office, the portion of his 
net investment that can be transferred to a non- 
political alternative, relative to his total invest- 
ment, probably declines. The principal effect of 
his investment in one office, to the extent that it 
is transferable to other positions, will be to re- 
duce the size of the additional investment he 
must make in order to obtain those positions. 

By reducing the magnitude of the investment 
necessary for other offices (L, -+ R;), the indi- 
vidual is, in effect, increasing the rate-of-return 
he can expect from those other offices. This 
increases the attractiveness of other political 
offices relative to nonpolitical aternatives, and 
the magnitude of that increase should be a 
function of the cumulative investment the indi- 
vidual has made in politics. 

This process by which the rates-of-return of 
various political and nonpolitical alternatives 


2 The concept of rate of return as employed here 
includes the individual’s estimate of the probabilities 
of succeeding at the various alternatives. We will not 
attempt fo explore, however, the complex problem of 
the portion of their resources that councilmen will 
invest in politics because we lack data on the council- 
man’s nonpolitical alternatives. This has no effect on 
the logic of the argument discussed next. 
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change as a result of an individual’s political 
investments is part of the political choice pro- 
cess for politicians. In any career sequence, if 
this analysis is correct, as the individual in- 
creases his investment in the career sequence, 
the value of the next step upward or the next 
goal will also increase relative to alternatives 
outside the career sequence. In a sense, the in- 
dividual’s investments tend to pull him further 
and further into the sequence even though he 
may not have originally intended to follow the 
route on which he now finds himself. 

This does not mean that his rate of invest- 
ment must increase except insofar as the next 
position he might seek requires a higher level 
of investment, but his cumulative investment 
will increase because he continues to regularly 
invest in politics. It is this cumulative invest- 
ment that makes nonprofessional alternatives 
outside the career sequence relatively less at- 
tractive. This proposition can be formalized as 
follows: 


Proposition V: The greater the cumulative invest- 
ment of the individual in political office-seeking, 
the greater will be the value placed on the offices 
to which the individual might aspire. 


Of the variables mentioned earlier, size and 
competition both would seem to reflect part of 
the cumulative investment of these councilmen. 
Since the office of city councilman is nearly at 
the bottom of the office structure in this system, 
it seems likely that these individuals’ electoral 
investments constitute a significant portion of 
their total investment in politics. l 

The essence of the question, however, is 
whether these two variables represent invest- 
ments that are in fact transferable to other of- 
fices. For obvious reasons, city size probably 
reflects a set of investments that are transfera- 
ble, both those investments made during 
elections and the investments made while hold- 
ing offce,?? The costs associated with electoral 
competition may, on the other hand, not be 
transferable to other offices. In fact, the closely 


™By introducing the concept of “transferability,” 
we are opening up a relatively uncharted set of ques- 
tions for analysis. Investments in public office, unlike 
those in stocks, are not readily translated into a 
common denominator such as money. The investments 
in politics involve rather amorphous quantities such as 
experience, knowledge, prestige, etc, and we know 
next to nothing about the general process through 
which such factors are aggregated by the individual. 
At the same time, however, the existence of an in- 
vestment process (with some element of transferability) 
seems quite plausible and perhaps intuitively obvious. 
The data here seem to substantiate the existence of 
these phenomena, but we have only made a small and 
preliminary step toward delineating the full dimensions 
of the process. 
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won campaign may prove detrimental to an in- 
dividual’s chances of seeking other offices, 
partly because of the antagonism generated 
during such campaigns and partly because a 
close election indicates that a sizeable portion 
of the electorate favors other candidates. 

The variable of size operates in the expected 
manner; about 22 per cent more of the respon- 
dents in the “large” cities indicated they desired 
other offices than those in the “small” cities. At 
the same time, the closeness of the vote in 
elections is only slightly related to the council- 
man’s ambitions when the variable of city size 
is employed as a control variable. 

The councilman’s confidence in winning also 
may affect his desire to seek other political or 
governmental positions, but the logic behind 
this relationship is somewhat different from that 
outlined above. One of Schlesinger’s central 
points is that the probabilities of obtaining 
various offices are interdependent, so that suc- 
cess at obtaining one office alters, positively, 
the probability of obtaining other offices in a 
career sequence, ie, P, = f(P,).2 If such 
probability estimates are interdependent, then 
the councilmen who were confident of winning 
their council seat might also be more likely to 
seek other offices. The reason for this is that any 
factor which increases the value of P, also in- 
creases the rate of return that can be expected 
from the ith office. 

Table 8 shows a rather strong and expected 
relationship between the councilman’s confi- 
dence in winning his council seat and his aspi- 
ration to seek other offices. Councilmen who 
were certain of winning their councilmanic 
seats are also more likely to aspire to higher 
office than those who were uncertain of victory. 
Although this relationship is not a strict impli- 
cation of our original model, it does fit the 
model if we accept the additional assumption 
that subjective estimates of achieving office by 
politicians are interdependent in the manner 
discussed earlier. 

The final two variables in this analysis, the 
councilman’s original desire for the council- 
manic position and his intention to seek re- 
election, should both be related to the council- 
man’s desire to seek other offices. The desire to 


= Throughout this paper we have conducted our 
analysis entirely with subjective probabilities, and we 
continue to do so here. Utility theory rests not on the 
real likelihood of a given outcome, but on the indi- 
vidual’s estimate of what those probabilities are. An 
intriguing question, however, is the extent to which 
subjective estimates correspond to the objective events 
faced by candidates. I suspect, although this is simply 
conjecture, that candidates tend systematically to over- 
estimate their cJectoral chances. 
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Table 7. Relationship of Political Ambition to City Size, to Electoral Competitiveness, 
and to Electoral Competitiveness Controlling for City Size 






































Desires Other Population Average Closeness-of-Vote 
Ba Large Small N High Low N 
% % % M 
Yes and Perhaps 55 33 41 34 
No 45 67 59 66 
Respondents (102) (294) (396) (247) (149) (396) 
Large Population Small Population 
Desire Other Average Closeness-of-Vote Average Closeness-of-Vote 
Political Office nE ee a a 
High Low N High Low N 
% % % % 
Yes and Perhaps 52 — 35 31 
No 47 — 65 69 
Respondents (87) (15)* (102 ) (160) (134) (294) 





Question: “Are there any other political or governmental positions—local, state, or federal—which you would 


like to seek ?” 
* Too few cases. 


seek reelection is also an expression of a will- 
ingness to continue to invest in politics, and 
this is consistent with the discussion earlier 
which suggested that a portion of such invest- 
ment could be applied to other offices and 
would increase the attractiveness of such alter- 
natives by increasing the rates-of-return from 
those alternatives. 

We expect a relationship between the coun- 
cilman’s original desire for his office and his de- 
sire to seek other offices, because a great many 
councilmen value their office more than the 
minimal amount required by the propositions 
outlined earlier. I suggested that the campaign 
created a kind of investment barrier, but that 
many prospective councilmen could value their 
office considerably more than they actually 
have to pay for it. That excess evaluation prob- 
ably represents a kind of generalized commit- 
ment to politics, and it might be expected to be 


related to a higher level of value placed on of- 
fices up the career chain. Table 9 shows these 
two relationships. Both variables can be seen to 
be positively related to the councilman’s desire 
to seek other offices, 

What remains is to show that the three prin- 
cipal variables of this part of the analysis have 
a cumulative effect on the level of ambition 
demonstrated by the councilmen. Our argu- 
ment has been from the beginning that such a 
cumulative effect should occur, that we should 
be able to demonstrate that each of the vari- 
ables has an independent effect that is not can- 
celed out by controlling for the other two vari- 
ables. In Table 10 all three variables—the orig- 
inal risk of running for the council, the original 
value placed on the councilmanic position, and 
the councilman’s intention to seek reelection — 
are correlated with his desire to seek other of- 
fices. 


Table 8. Relationship of Political Ambition to Confidence in Winning 
in the Last Election (Controlling for City Size) 











Large Population 
Desires Other Confidence in Winning 
Political Office 
Certain Uncertain 
Jo % 

Yes and Perhaps 59 46 
No 41 54 
Respondents (76) 


(13) 





Small Population 


Confidence in Winning 


N Certain Uncertain N 
% % 
35 26 
65 74 

(89) (202) 


(39) (241) 
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Table 10 shows dramatically the existence of 
a cumulative effect when the three variables are 
employed together. The net shift across the 
whole table is 53 per cent, and the step in- 
creases across the table are fairly regular. The 
effect of each variable can be determined by 
calculating the average of the percentage in- 
creases between the low and high values of 
each variable, e.g., by comparing the small cit- 
ies with the large cities, etc. The average in- 
crease attributable to size was 28 per cent; the 
increase due to the councilman’s original desire 
for the office was 12 per cent; and the increase 
owing to his intention to run again was 13 per 
vent. Thus we find that ail three variables have 
an independent effect on the councilman’s am- 
bition for other political and governmental of- 
fices. 


Conclusions 

The primary purpose of this paper was to 
show that the structure of the political system 
in which men are recruited for office can have 
a profound influence on the type of men who 
emerge as candidates. In order to accomplish 
this purpose, I have elaborated a ‘model of po- 
ditical ambition based on the principles of util- 
‘ity theory; this model was employed to develop 
a set of empirical hypotheses that could be 
tested at least partially with the data available 
to us. The ‘analysis ‘of those ‘hypotheses ‘suggest 
several important conclusions: 

(1) The structure of political systems may 
play a significant role in shaping the ambitions 
of the men who occupy offices ‘within the sys- 
tem. Although we only dealt with two such 
vatiables—the size of a community and the de- 
‘gree of competition in community elections— 
our findings ‘suggest ‘that the ‘structural charac- 
teristics of systems can shape" both the, risks 
that politicians face and ‘the ‘investinents ‘that 
ate required to reach political office. In:a-sense, 
our findings ‘complement those of Schlesinger, 
who suggested thatthe structure of ‘political op- 
portunities has a similar effect. 

Although these structural variables were 
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found to be associated with the values assigned 
to offices and the ambitions of our politicians, 
we have avoided suggesting that these variables 
cause changes in the evaluations of politicians. 
A more accurate and methodologically useful 
interpretation is that structural variations create 
barriers that the aspiring politician must over- 
come. In this way the structure of a political 
system acts as a filter that allows some types of 
individuals to move up through the system, 
while others are either stopped in their progress 
or diverted in less risky and costly directions. 
Thus, the system does not cause either ambition 
or success in a direct sense; what it does is to 
determine indirectly the kind of men whom we 
will find in various types of offices. 

(2) A second conclusion, more tentative 
than the first, concerns our view of the social 
choice process for the individual, using utility 
theory as an analytic tool. One implication is 
that the study of political ambition generally 
can benefit from an approach that assumes that 
politicians attempt to behave in a rational man- 
ner in seeking their political aspirations. All of 
our tables were consistent with an interpreta- 
tion that the career choice process for politi- 
cians is based on some simple elements of util- 
ity theory outlined earlier. This finding suggests 
that a rationalistic explanation of the career 
choice process ‘may ‘prove ‘to be the road to an 
adequate theory of political ambition. 

A second implication is that it may be desir- 
able to seek the logic behind political .choice in 
the immediate environment of the political ac- 
tor rather than search his distant past for the 
motives and experiences-of childhood. Much of 
‘the work .on political recruitment has ‘been fo- 
cused on the social background or family expe- 
riences of the politician, :and while these may 
have some impact on the career choices that 
politicians make, ‘these findings suggest ‘that 
more immediate forces play .a powerful role as 
well. 

(3) ‘Our ‘findings also suggest that political 
ambition develops in part as :a result of the in- 
vestments that politicians make in their politi- 


Table 9. Relafionship of Political Ambition to Intention to Run Again 
and to Original Desire for the Council Position 














Desires Other Desire to Be Elected Intention to Run Again 
na Considerable .Some & Little N Prob. No N 
% % % % 
Probably 50 35 48 38 
No 45 65 52 67 
Respondents (101) (186) (287) (191) (96) (287) 
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Table 10. Relation of Political Ambition to Size of City, to Original Desire for the Office, 
and to Intention to Run Again for the Council 





Desires Other 








Considerable desire for the Council 


i 








Large Population 





Some or little desire for the Council 











Political Office Intention to Run Again 
“Prob. = = No ONO 
% % 
‘Probably Bo i B KB 
No 27 38 37 47 
Respondents (30) (13) (43) (19) (15) (34) 
i i Small Population 





Desires Other 


Considerable desire for the Council 





Some or little desire for the Council 











Political Intention to Run Again Intention to Run Again 
Prob, No N Prob No N 
% % % % 
Probably 49 - 35 36 20 
No 53 65 64 80 
(58) (101) (51) (152) 


Respondents (41) (17) 





cal activity. As a politician invests in one office, 
even if he has little desire at the time to seek 
higher offices, he is altering his evaluation of 
other offices in a potential career sequence, 
This alteration occurs because some part of his 
investment in politics is transferable to the pur- 
suit of other offices, and the ability to transfer 
investments increases his expected return from 
higher offices. Thus, each step in a political ça- 
reer sequence alters one’s evaluation of the 
other step: in that sequence, especially in re- 
gard to nonpolitical alternatives. As the politi- 
cian’s investment increases, his evaluation of po- 
litical alternatives is likely to become more pos- 











itive while his evaluation of nonpolitical alterna- 
tives is likely to remain about the same, The 
net effect is the development of higher levels of 
ambition in the politician, This description of 
the development of ambition differs markedly 
from the view that sees the politician as a 
driven man who decides his course early and 
plans his whole life accordingly. Perhaps there 
are such men, but we suspect they are a distinct 
minority. The tides of politics are too great to 
permit men to chart an undeviating route 
through the uncertain and troubled waters of 
political life. 


The Committee Function: An Influence Equation* 


Tuomas W. CASSTEVENS 
Oakland University 


In legislative systems a bill is commonly con- 
sidered and reported by an appropriate com- 
mittee before it is considered (with a simple 
majority required for passage) on the floor of 
the house. Since motions on the floor (amend- 
ments et al.) frequently relate to bills, when 
speaking of a motion it is often apposite to 
refer to the relevant committee. With respect 
to a given motion and its relevant committee, 
the extent of committee agreement on the floor 
is obviously consequential. There exists a sub- 
stantial volume of folklore on this point, par- 
ticularly related to the special case of com- 
mittee unanimity, but for precision and gen- 
erality, a mathematical relationship between the 
relevant committee’s divisions on the floor and 
a motion’s probability of passing (or not pass- 
ing) is preferable. The purpose of this note is 
to present such a mathematical model. 

A first approximation, a linear function in 
one variable is easily extracted from the data in 
Table 1: If P = probability of passing = f(x) 
where x = proportion of relevant committee 
voting yea, then f(x) = 0 when 0 < x < 0.2 
and f(x) = 1 when 0.8 < x < 1 are obvious 
albeit incomplete conjectures; a straight line 
extrapolation for the remainder of the curve 
yields f(x) = 5x/3 — 1/3 when 0.2 < x < 0.8. 
This function yields the theoretical values given 
in the fourth column of Table 1. : 

The function f(x) is a respectable approxi- 
mation, as a comparison of the third and fourth 
columns of Table 1 nicely shows. However, al- 
though continuous, that function is not a smooth 
function—specifically, the function f(x) lacks 
tangents at the points f[(0.2) = 0 and f(0.8) = 
1. Mathematically speaking, a function with de- 


* I thank Harvey Arnold, Franklin Burkeen, Harold 
Casstevens JI, Glenn Friedly, Richard Hahn, Wil- 
liam Ice, John Lecznar, Roger Marz, Jan Ozanich, 
and Harvey Smith. 

1“When they [the Appropriations Committee Mem- 
bers] stick together, you can't lick ’em on the floor.” 

„(A remark attributed to an anonymous House leader 
and quoted by Richard F. Fenno, Jr., The Power 
of the Purse: Appropriations Politics in Congress 
[Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1966], p. 37.) 
“Now is it to lower the price of corn, or isn’t it? 
It is not much matter which we [the Cabinet] say, 
but mind, we must all say the same.” (A remark 
attributed to Lord Melbourne and quoted by Walter 
Bagehot, The English Constitution [London: Oxford 
University Press, 1961], p. 13n.) This essay adopts 
Bagehot’s view that the British Cabinet is not only a 
committee but also the committee of Parliament and 
especially of the House of Commons. 


rivatives at all points and numerical values simi- 
lar to those of the function f(x) is to be pre- 
ferred. Fortunately, P = g(x) = x?/[x? + 
(1 — x)*] is continuously differentiable and 
yields the values shown in the fifth column of 
Table 1. 

The function g(x), unlike the function f(x), 
has the intuitively desirable property of being 
parsimonious with the limiting probabilities of 
one (1) and zero (0); specifically, it yields 0 if 
and only if x = 0 and 1 if and only if x = 1. 
Both functions are symmetrical with respect to 
the yeas and non-yeas; neither g(x) nor f(x) 
discriminates between the nay-saying and non- 
voting members of the relevant committee. 
However, presumably, the probability of a mo- 
tion’s passing is adversely affected if (say) one- 
half of the relevant committee members vote 
nay rather than abstain. Thus a smooth func- 
tion in two variables is desired. 

If P = h(x,y) where y = proportion of rele- 
vant committee not voting, then the proportion 
of the relevant committee voting nay is a de- 
rived quantity z = 1 — x — y. Since committee 
members (as an empirical matter of fact) tend 
to abstain less frequently than other members 
of a legislative body, the numerical value of y 
is often quite small. This suggests that the 
smooth function h(x,y) should approximate 
g(x) when y approximates zero (0).? 

The committee function h(x,y) = (x? + y*)/ 
(x? + y? +z?) = P was tested using roll call 
data from the U.S. House of Representatives, 
91st Congress, ist Session. The relevant com- 
mittee and its membership were ascertained for 
145 roll calls. The probability of passing was 


2 There is nothing absolute about these desiderata, 
but they did guide the search for a function to be 
empirically tested. Our h(x, y) = g(x) when y = 0. 

$ Congressional Roll Call (Washington: Congres- 
Sional Quarterly Service, 1970) was used to deter- 
mine each member’s vote on all 177 roll calls and 
to ascertain the relevant bill for each motion; given 
the relevant bill, Digest of Public General Bills 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1970), 2 
volumes, yielded the relevant committee for each of 
145 roll calls; given the relevant committee, Con- 
gressional Directory: 91st Congress, Ist Session (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1969) gave its 
membership. Motions requiring exceptional majori- 
ties were excluded. Changes in committee member- 
ships during the Session were ignored, except when 
a member vacated his seat in the House (which was 
noted in Congressional Roll Call) and then his com- 
mittee was considered to have been reduced in size. 
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Table 1. Preliminary Perspectives on the Committee Function 

















Proportion of Number Proportion i : i i 
Committee Voting of of Motions pea a Passing piar Passing 
Yea* Motions* Passed* 
0.0-0.1 16 0.0 0.0 0.0 -0.012 
0.1-0.2 17 0.0 0.0 0.012-0.059 
0.2-0.3 19 0.16 0.0 -0.167 0.059-0.155 
0.3-0.4 24 0.21 0.167-0.333 0.155-0. 308 
0.4-0.5 28 0.43 0.333-0.500 0.308-0.500 
0.5-0.6 23 0.56 0.500-0.667 0.500-0.692 
0.6-0.7 26 0.89 0.667-0.833 0.692-0.845 
0.7-0.8 11 0.91 0.833-1.0 0.845-0.941 
0.8-0.9 8 1.0 1.0 0.941-0.988 
0.9-1.0 43 1.0 1.0 0.988~-1.0 





* Donald R. Matthews, U. S. Senators and Their World (New York: Vintage Books, n.d.), Figure 22. These 


data are drawn from the 83rd and 84th Congresses; the lower bound, but not the upper bound (except for 1.0), is 


included in each proportional category. 


computed, using h(x,y), for each of those 145 
motions, 

A committee-by-committee comparison of the 
actually observed and theoretically expected 
results is given in Table 2. Altogether, 120/145 
== 0.828 of the motions passed and the expected 
value was 115.575/145 = 0.797. A compari- 
son of the observed and expected values, classi- 
field by intervals of 1/10 in the probability 
values, is given in Table 3. 

The tabular data are quite compatible with 
the committee function h(x,y). However, given 
the small number of cases in some cells of the 
partitions, the goodness of fit may be under- 
estimated in a cursory examination. Fortu- 
nately, as arguments such as the following 
show, the manifest goodness of fit should be 
taken seriously. (1) Consider the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The difference be- 
tween its actual and expected results is the 
largest such difference in Table 2. The mean 
probability of passage for the 8 motions is the 
expected value divided by the total number of 
motions, to wit, 0.709. Thus, approximately, the 
probability of 7 motions (the observed num- 
ber) passing is 


() (0.709)? (0.291)=0.210. 
7 


Similarly, the approximate probabilities for the 
passage of 8 and 6 motions are 0.064 and 0.302, 
respectively. Therefore, if the committee func- 
tion generated correct probabilities, there is a 
probability of approximately 0.210 + 0.064 + 
0.302 = 0.576 of obtaining the observed result 
Æ+ 1. (2) Consider the probabilities such that 
0.2 < P < 0.3. The difference between their ac- 
tual and expected results is the largest such 


difference in Table 3. The mean probability of 
passage for the 7 motions is 0.236. Thus, ap- 
proximately, the probability of 3 motions (the 
observed number) passing is 0.155, the prob- 
ability of 4 motions passing is 0.047, and the 
probability of 2 motions passing is 0.306. If the 
basic probabilities are correct, then the prob- 


Table 2. Observed and Expected Numbers of 
Motions to Pass, by Committee 








Total Actual Expected 
Number Number Number 








Name of Committee of to to 
Motions Pass Pass 
Appropriations 32 27 25.774 
Rules 15 15 14.537 
Banking & Currency 15 10 10.353 
Interstate & Foreign 

Commerce ii 9 9.374 
Education & Labor 10 9 8.393 
Ways and Means 9 8 7.692 
Foreign Affairs 8 7 5.674 
Armed Services 8 6 5.889 
Public Works 7 6 5.943 
Judiciary 6 4 2.794 
Post Office & Civil 

Service 5 3 2.384 
District of Columbia 4 3 2.840 
Science & Astronautics 3 3 3.000 
House Administration 3 2 2.113 
Agriculture 2 1 1.902 
Interior & Insular 

Affairs 2 2 1.900 
Merchant Marine & 

Fisheries 2 2 2.000 
Government Operations 1 1 0.966 
Joint Atomic Energy 1 1 1.009 
Veterans Affairs 1 1 1.000 
Total 145 120 115.528 
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ability is about 0.508 of obtaining the observed 
value + 1. i 

Messrs. Burkeen, Friedly, Hahn, Lecznar, and 
Ozanich have also tested the committee func- 
tion by analyzing 223 roll calls (all those for 
which they could determine relevant commit- 
tees) in the U.S. Senate, 91st Congress, ist Ses- 
sion. There were 63 consecutive roll calls re- 
lated to the tax reform bill; this was an obvious 
fluke so those 63 were analyzed separately: 31 
actually passed and 22.977 were expected to 
pass. The remaining 160 cases yielded 107 mo- 
tions which actually passed and 100.386 which 
were expected to pass, Disturbed by this per- 
sistent albeit slight underestimation, Messrs. 
Lecznar and Ozanich proceeded to analyze 243 
roll calls (all those for which they could de- 
termine relevant committees) in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, 90th Congress, 1st Session. They found that 
126 motions actually passed and that 135.890 
were expected to pass. In sum, 611 roll calls 
have been analyzed: 384/611 = 0.628 of the 
motions actually passed and 374.828/611 = 
0.613 of the motions were expected to pass; if 
the 63 manifest flukes are omitted, 353/548 = 
0.644 of the motions actually passed and 
351.851/548 = 0.642 of the motions were ex- 
pected to pass. 

The theoretical and practical* utility of the 


‘For example, if a lobbyist can accurately fore- 
cast the committee members’ reactions to his desired 
proposal (and this is a manageable job for a lobby- 
ist), then the lobbyist can derivatively forecast its 


prospects on the floor (if it is intr 
amendment). eee oe ee 


Table 3. Observed and Expected Numbers of 
Motions to Pass, by Intervals of 1/10 
— 





Probability Total Actual Expected 
of Number Number Number 
Passing of Motions to Pass to Pass 


| 


9 1 
0.1-0.2 5 0 nee 
0.2-0.3 7 3 1.654 
0.3-0.4 5 1 1.859 
0.4-0.5 4 2 1.741 
0.5-0.6 2 1 1.069 
0.6-0.7 3 3 1.982 
0.7-0.8 5 5 3.756 
0.8-0.9 10 10 8.682 
0.9-1.0 95 94 93.602 
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committee function h(x,y) is transparent. For 
a given session of a given legislature, a more 
exact equation can no doubt be constructed. 
Indeed, any desired standard of accuracy can 
be surpassed if a polynomial of any degree is 
permissible. The simplicity of h(x,y), by con- 
trast, indicates its potential generality as an ac- 
ceptable empirical law. 

When a member of the relevant committee 
does not vote, the effect is purely to increase 
the probability of the motion passing. However, 
in general, the committee function does not 
equate not voting with voting yea.“ Neverthe- 
less, if x < y, the committee function does 
imply that a committee member’s switch from 
nay-saying to nonvoting would increase P at 
least as much as would his switch from nay- 
saying to yea-saying. 

The effect of a committee member’s not vot- 
ing might intuitively be expected to be sym- 
metrically distributed between increasing the 
probabilities of a motion’s passing and not pass- 
ing. Specifically, it was initially conjectured that 
P = (x? + y?/2)/(x? + y? + z?). However, 
if yea-saying is not weighted more than nay- 
saying,® then that intuitive expectation is sim- 
ply confounded by the preceding data because 
the computed data err (if at all) on the low 
side. 

In fact, the asymmetrical effect of not voting 
(by a member of the relevant committee) is 
actually quite plausible. Legislative folkways 
prize reciprocity between members; and on mo- 
tions, this reciprocity seems to be translated as: 
“Unless the relevant committee says it’s a mis- 
take to do so, I'll support any other member’s 
motion.” 

In summary, the purpose of this note has 
been to make explicit the previously implicit 
importance of the committee function as a con- 
cept and a problem in the mathematical theory 
of legislative behavior. The solution to the prob- 
lem and implicit definition of the concept is 
P = (x? + y?)/(x? + y? + z?), where P is the 
probability of a motion passing on the floor, x is 
the proportion of the relevant committee’s mem- 
bers who vote yea, z is the proportion who vote 
nay, and y is the remaining proportion. 


5 The pertinent arithmetical fact is that (x + y)?/ 
[(x +y) + 2] > (3? + y*)/(x? + y’ + 2), when x, y, 
and z are non-negative real numbers. 

Equal weights for yeas and nays are even more 
intuitively appealing than a symmetrical impact for 
nonvoting. 
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It is time to take more seriously the nurtu- 
rance, that is, the support and planned develop- 
ment, of our discipline. The failure to do this 
implies more current unemployment than need 
be the case, poorer education than we are capa- 
ble of providing, a training program incon- 
gruent with social needs, an ineffective address 
to public policy, lost information, and wasted 
talent. Since men cannot act without concepts 
to guide their actions, I wish first to set forth 
some paradigmatic models for our discipline 
and association. Then, following a brief sketch 
of the discipline, comparing it to some others, I 
plan to turn to two specific problems: graduate 
education and research creativity and produc- 
tivity. 


I. Association Paradigms 


I think of university-based professional asso- 
ciations as having three stages of growth and 
development. First there was the learned soci- 
ety, the model that informed the consciences of 
the founding fathers in 1903 when they defined 
the purpose of the American Political Science 
Association as follows: “It shall be the object 
of this Association to encourage the study of 
political science. . .” The constitutions of the 
other social science associations were similar, 
except that the psychologists, geographers, and 
statisticians also mention a public service pur- 
pose. The principle activities of such learned 
societies were to publish one or more journals 
and hold meetings where scholarly papers were 
delivered and discussed. The National Office 
was not established until fifty years after the 
founding of the original learned political sci- 
ence society.* 

The second model, reflected in the term we 
use now, is that of the professional associ- 
ation. The constitution of the anthropologists, 
adopted one year before the political scientists’, 
gives the main theme of this model: “to further 
the professional interest of the American an- 
thropologists.” In many ways this reflects the 
organizing principle of the associations formed 
by the doctors, lawyers, and engineers, even 
prior to the formation of discipline-based asso- 


*See Albert Somit and Joseph Tannenhaus, The 
Development of Political Science: From Burgess to 
Behavioralism (Boston: Allyn Bacon, 1967). 


ciations.2 Guided by the concepts implicit in 
this model, the social science associations estab- 
lished personnel services, committees on profes- 
sional standards and ethics; they promoted 
their interests as these were affected by govern- 
ment and they sought to improve their working 
conditions, including in the early ‘fifties and late 
sixties, the most important working condition, 
academic freedom. Finally, and belatedly, they 
sought to improve the conditions of such disad- 
vantaged groups as Blacks, Chicanos, American 
Indians, and women. These activities, as re- 
ported to me by the executive secretaries of the 
eight main social science associations, were in 
addition to the learned society activities; it was 
an enlargement of duties and not a substitution 
of one set for the other.? 

Underlying the operating principles of these 
two concepts were some fundamental beliefs 
about what might be called the “knowledge 
process,” the process by which the sciences are 
developed, research conducted, ideas transmit- 
ted, men inducted into a training process and 
then placed in suitable occupations. The most 
important of these beliefs was the belief in lais- 
sez-faire, the satisfactory working of the mar- 
ket for trained specialists, for research informa- 
tion, and for information exchange on educa- 
tional programs. This belief held that without 
central information services individuals were 
able to make intelligent decisions on graduate 
study and career choices, departments and uni- 
versities were sufficiently informed to decide on 
what kinds of programs to offer and what de- 
grees to award, research scholars, perhaps with 
the aid of a librarian, were able to locate the 
information they needed for their research, edi- 
tors and regional or specialized associations 
were able to decide on what journals were 
needed and how circulation and business prob- 
lems were to be met. I am arguing that under 
present conditions of size, specialization, and 
complexity the market forces, informal net- 


2See Corinne L. Gib, Hidden Hierarchies: The 
Professions and Government (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966). 

3“Social Science and Public Policy: The Role of 
the Professional Associations,” address to the An- 
nual Meeting of the National Research Council, 
March 22, 1971. A questionnaire to the executive 
secretaries of eight professional associations forms 
the basis for some of these remarks. 
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works, and unaided individual decisions now 
are wasteful and inefficient.* It is time for a 
new paradigm. 

I will refer to this as science management be- 
cause this is an established term in other areas,’ 
but I hope you will understand that by “sci- 
ence” J mean all knowledge, humanistic as well 
as the more narrowly scientific, and by “man- 
agement” I mean chiefly the provision of infor- 
mation and facilities by a central service to 
help guide individual freely made decisions. (I 
might have called it “knowledge nurturance” 
but for the awkwardness of the term.) This 
paradigm embraces several processes designed 
to help a discipline carry on its business more 
effectively. First, of course, there is the func- 
tion of gathering information about the disci- 
pline, disseminating it, and analyzing it. That 
analysis is no longer a simple matter of general- 
izing from experience, or common sense infer- 
ences from raw data. The world has proceeded 
beyond that point, for along with the substan- 
tive development of the disciplines there have 
developed some meta-disciplines dealing with 
the organization, dissemination, and utilization 
of both knowledge and talent.* Using the theo- 


‘Political science shares the general characteristics 
of the growth of science, but in recent years has 
exceeded even these normal growth rates. See Derek 
D. Price, Science Since Babylon (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961); for an intelligent critique of 
this, see Danie] Bell, “The Measurement of Knowl- 
edge and Technology,” in Wilbert Moore and Eleanor 
B. Sheldon, eds., Indicators of Social Change: Con- 
cepts & Measurements (New York: Russell Sage, 
1968) pp. 145-245, since Price reports a doubling 
of scientists and publications about every fifteen 
years, it is evident that in the past 25 years, at least, 
political science has exceeded the “normal” rate. 
For a different view of “the growth of science” see 
my “The Decline of Politics and Ideology in a 
Knowledgeable Society,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 31 (1966), 649-62. 

€ Robert Gilpin and Christopher Wright, eds., Sci- 
entists and National Policy Making (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960); Don K. Price, 
Government and Science (New York: New York 
University Press, 1954); Gene M. Lyons, The Uneasy 
Partnership: Social Science and the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Twentieth Century (New York: Russell 
Sage, 1969); Reviews of National Science Policy: 
United States (Paris: Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, 1968). 

° There is an ample literature in these two fields 
of human resources policy and information science, 
In the first of these the Journal of Human Resources 
is especially valuable. There are two excellent recent 
studies on education and manpower: John K. Folger, 
Helen S. Astin, and Alan E. Bayer, Human Resources 
and Higher Education: Staff Report of the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced Education 
(New York: Russell Sage, 1970), and Dael Wolfe, 
The Uses of Talent (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1971). The information field has its own pro- 
fessional organization, American Society for Informa- 
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retical and empirical knowledge thus devel- 
oped, we can begin to understand the recruit- 
ment and flow of students into the discipline, 
the more efficient ways of educating and train- 
ing these students for the purposes we have in 
mind, the uses of our human resources, and the 
development of better information exchange 
systems in the discipline. These processes of 
analysis represent a form of disciplinary self- 
consciousness, one that we are just now begin- 
ning to employ (a little later than some disci- 
plines—and earlier than others). 

The second function involved in science 
management is a cost-accounting function. The 
economists have been neglectful of the social 
costs of the decisions of individual firms, call- 
ing them “externalities” and dismissing them. 
We have done the same thing; the benefits to 
any individual department of entering upon a 
Ph.D. training program may be substantial, but 
the effects on the discipline of these many indi- 
vidual decisions may be harmful. In the same 
way, it may serve the purposes of a regional as- 
sociation to publish a general journal, but the 
costs of information loss to the discipline may 
be very great. Some kind of social, discipline- 
wide cost-benefit analysis is implied in science 
management. 

Third, there is the ingredient of forward 
planning, planning for new careers, planning 
for new archival facilities, planning for infor- 
mation exchange. Just as random unplanned 
use of land can result in ugliness and waste, so 
the random unplanned development and utili- 
zation of talent can result in personal tragedy 
and wasted resources, Plans need not and 
should not be coercive; but if they are well 
done, they are likely to be persuasive over the 
long run. 


H. Portrait of a Discipline 


The characteristics of a discipline help to 
shape both the agenda and the possibilities of 





tion Science. For political scientists one place to 
start is with W. J. Paisley, The Flow of (Behavioral) 
Science Information: A Review of the Research Liter- 
ature (Stanford, Calif.: Institute for Communication 
Research, 1965); an excellent model for a disciplinary 
study is provided by W. D. Garvey and B. C. Griffith, 
Reports of the American Psychological Association's 
Project on Scientific Information Exchange in Psy- 
chology (Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Association, 1963-65); see also the report of the 
Committee on Information in the Behavioral Sciences 
(David Easton, Chairman), Division of the Behavioral 
Sciences, NRC: Communication and Resources in 
the Behavioral Sciences (Washington, D.C.: National 
Academy of Sciences, 1967), and Kenneth Janda. 
Information Retrieval: Applications to Political Sci- 
ence (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1968). 
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success for a program of disciplinary nurtur- 
ance of science management. It is surprising 
how little we know about ourselves. Here are 
some rapid glimpses into the character of our 
discipline.” 

Size. In terms of numbers of professionals, 
political science is among the smallest of the 
sciences in the National Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel (about a fifth of the 
size of physics and a quarter of the size of 
mathematics), but it is a medium sized social 
science. That is, it is about one quarter the size 
of psychology, half the size of economics, and 
about the same size as sociology.® It is four 
times the size of anthropology. Its growth rate 
(in terms of earned degrees) has been a little 
slower than psychology and sociology, faster 
than economics. 

Degrees and level of training. In 1970 about 
61 per cent of the political science registrants 
in the National Register had doctorates (an in- 
crease of two per cent over two years.) This is 
a smaller percentage than anthropology and 
psychology, but a little larger than economics 
and sociology, and much larger than the natu- 
ral sciences, 

Salaries. In 1970 political scientists with the 
doctorate received a median salary less than 


‘For the data underlying the following statements, 
I have relied on many sources. The chief one is 
American Science Manpower 1968, a Report of the 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel (Washington, D.C.: National Science Founda- 
tion, 1969; NSF 69-38) as supplemented by a spe- 
cial report on political science from the 1970 Register, 
not yet in print, and Reviews of Data on Science 
Resources (NSF 70-50; No. 19, Dec. 1970); also the 
National Center for Educational Statistics, Higher 
Education: Earned Degrees Conferred: (year) Part 
B—Institutional Data (Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Education, various years: OE 5.254:54013-yr.); Stu- 
dents Enrolled for Advanced Degrees, Fall (year). 
Part B—Institutional Data (OE-54019-yr-B); National 
Research Council, Summary Report 1970: Doctorate 
Recipients from United States Universities (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: NRC, various years); Federal Funds 
for Research, Development and Other Scientific Ac- 
tivities, 1970-71; Survey of Science Series (Washing- 
ton, D.C., NSF, 1971); and the BASS report by Neil 
Smelser and others, Sociology (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969). I wish to thank my research 
assistant, Hiroko Shiozaki, for many long hours spent 
in locating data and calculating statistics. 

° The criteria employed for inclusion in the Register 
were as follows: 1968—“A master’s degree in polit- 
ical science or 2 years of graduate work with one 
year of professional experience; or a Ph.D. in polit- 
ical science; or substantial professional achievement 
in political science; or the equivalent in professional 
experience. In 1970 the last clause was omitted and 
the next to the last clause was modified to read “... 
professional achievement in political science as evi- 
denced by contribution to the professional literature.” 
See PS, IV (1971), 33. 
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that of any other of 15 disciplines in the Na- 
tional Scientific Register except linguistics. This 
is due to the lower pay they receive in educa- 
tional institutions; in the Federal government 
they receive among the two highest salaries 
(but only a few of the political scientists regis- 
tered in 1970 worked in the Federal govern- 
ment.) 

Work settings. Of the fifteen scientific fields 
in the National Register, a higher proportion of 
political scientists worked in educational insti- 
tutions than any other discipline, except for an- 
thropology: three quarters of all political scien- 
tists (and 85 per cent of the doctorates) may 
be found in academia. Fewer political scientists 
worked in industry and business than any other 
disciplinary group, again except for anthropol- 
ogy. About 5 per cent worked in the Federal 
government in 1970 and this was about average 
for the social sciences, Further, and tragically, 
this proportion has declined over the past two 
years. 

Type of work. Political scientists think of 
themselves more as teachers than research 
scholars. In the National Register, a higher pro- 
portion of political scientists recorded them- 
selves as primarily teachers than is the case for 
the natural scientists, and more than the psy- 
chologists or economists, but about the same as 
the sociologists and anthropologists. At the 
same time, a relatively high proportion of polit- 
ical scientists are in administrative work (what- 
ever the setting)—-more than any of the natural 
sciences and also. more than any of the social 
sciences except economics. For example, com- 
pared to all other natural or social sciences, po- 
litical science has the second highest proportion 
of faculty serving as deans—and political sci- 
ence deans are the best paid. 

Financial support. Of the fifteen disciplines 
in the NSF roster political science ties for last 
place in terms of the proportion of members of 
the discipline receiving federal research or fel- 
lowship support. Put another way, in 1969 the 
total support from the Federal government for 
the various social sciences including psychology 
was $129 million; support for political science 
was by far the smallest amount awarded to any 
discipline, a little less than $3 million, 

Without regard to Federal support, fewer po- 
litical science graduate students received fel- 
lowship, teaching assistantship, or other sup- 
port than was true of any other social science 
(1966). The average stipend for political sci- 
ence graduate students was lower than that of 
any other social science and more of them 
were, perforce, self-supporting. 

The Association. The APSA has the third 
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largest membership of the eight social science 
(including history and law professors) profes- 
sional associations and it has grown more rap- 
idly than any of the others in the past decade. 
On the other hand, financially our Association 
has increased its budget and resources less rap- 
idly than most other associations, although 
APSA expenditures in 1970 were second only 
to psychology. About two-thirds of the political 
scientists with doctorates in the field are mem- 
bers of the Association, and less than a tenth of 
those with masters degrees in political science 
have joined. On the other hand, something like 
half of the political science graduate students 
are members—a higher proportion, I believe, 
than that of any other discipline. 

Enrollments and student body. The number 
of political science majors has increased over 
the past ten years more rapidly than most natu- 
ral sciences and humanities and more rapidly 
than any of the other social sciences except 
psychology and sociology. In this sense, under- 
graduate student interest in our subject is rela- 
tively high. On the graduate level, there are 
more political science enrollees than in any 
other discipline except history and psychology, 
and the rates of change suggest that this will 
not be altered rapidly, even though psychology, 
anthropology and sociology are increasing their 
enrollments more rapidly than we are. In the 
last four years there has been in all fields a de- 
clining rate of increase and by now an actual 
decrease in doctorates in some fields, such as 
international relations. (See Figure 1 and foot- 
note 29) 

As for the characteristics of these graduate 
students, something we shall refer to later, 
suffice it to say here that they are intellectually 
fully as able, by any measure so far employed, 
as those of other disciplines, with the exception 
of anthropology. Furthermore, for what it is 
worth, some studies show that these graduate 
students compared to those of almost all other 
disciplines come from homes of higher socio- 
economic status.® At the same time, except for 
the sociologists, they are more radical*°—the 
usual mixture these days. 

Morale and divisiveness, There are many is- 


°James A. Davis, Great Aspirations; The Graduate 
Plans of America’s College Seniors (Chicago: Aldine, 
1964). 

Everett Carll Ladd, Jr. and Seymour Martin 
Lipset, “The Politics of American Political Scien- 
tists,” PS, 4 (1971), 135-44. The inference that 
graduate students are, next to sociologists, the most 
radical, rests on the finding that the junior faculty 
in political science is among the most “radical” grou 
m te social sciences—a little tenuous, but probably 
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sues that divide us (teaching versus research, 
elite institutions versus others, behavioralism, 
and so forth); it may be asked whether a disci- 
pline so torn and wracked by division and un- 
certainty can pull itself together to govern itself 
and, beyond that, to engage in the science man- 
agement activities I have described. The answer 
is “yes.” The evidence for this is: (1) when we 
increased the dues for annual members from 
$15 to a range up to $30, in a depression year, 
we increased association membership by 3.7 
per cent. (2) In 1969 when the American 
Council on Education asked junior and senior 
scholars to rate graduate programs, the junior 
scholars’ ratings correlated with senior scholar 
ratings .98.71 (3) When the ACE asked over 
two hundred members of each of several disci- 
plines whether the educational programs they 
rated were getting better or worse, the ratios of 
“better” to “worse” in four social science disci- 
plines were as follows: psychology 127, eco- 
nomics 165, sociology 191, and political sci- 
ence 257.12 Since this is the only comparative 
study of morale we have, it deserves consider- 
ation. (4) When, in 1969, the mixed faculty- 
graduate student University of Oregon study 
group asked graduate students at 12 universities 
whether or not their graduate program was 
equipping them for the careers they had in 
mind, 79 per cent said yes and only 12.5 per 
cent said no.3 (5) When in 1966 Luttbeg 
and Kahn asked 56 department chairmen 
whether the behavioral-traditional split was se- 
riously divisive in their departments, three 
quarters of them said no.1* Dahl’s “epitaph 
for a monument to a successful protest” de- 
serves a fresh wreath. And finally (6) given 
our concern about coalitions and congruent 
lines of conflict, we should note that “there is 
little relationship between the divisiveness of 
faculty in political science departments and the 
divisiveness of students.”1¢ 


# Kenneth D, Roose and Charles J. Andersen, A 
Rating of Graduate Programs (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1970), p. 34. 

“Roose and Andersen, Calculated from reported 
data for each of the disciplines. 

3 Unpublished report sent to me (8/6/71) by John 
Orbell and Lawrence C. Pierce, Department of Polit- 
ical Science, University of Oregon. 

“Norman Luttbeg and Melvin Kahn, The Making 
of a Political Scientist: An Empirical Analysis of 
Ph.D. Programs (Carbondale, Ill.: Public Affairs Re- 
search Bureau of Southern Illinois University, 1969), 
p- 67. 

See Robert A. Dahl, “The Behavioral Approach 
in Political Science: Epitaph for a Monument to a 
Successful Protest,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 55 (1961), 763-72. 

“John Orbell, Alvin H. Mushkatel, and Lawrence 
C. Pierce, “The Structure of Professional Education 
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Figure 1. Earned Degrees in Political Science, International Relations, and Public Administration 


1965-77 


There is, of course, other evidence of divi- 
sion: junior scholars are more radical than se- 
nior scholars and they would accord students 
more of a voice in departmental affairs.17 Grad- 
uate students are dissatisfied with their training 
as teachers but not with their training as re- 
search scholars.!8 There is widespread dissatis- 


in Departments of Political Science,” paper read at 
the Annual Meeting of the Western Political Science 
Association, April 1971, p. 17; also unpublished data 
from the same source. 

"Ladd and Lipset, “The Politics of American 
Political Scientists.” 

*“Obstacles to Graduate Education in Political 
Science,” Report of the APSA Committee for an 
Exploratory Study of Graduate Education in Political 
Science, PS, 2 (1969), 622-41. 


faction with the “relevance to contemporary 
problems” of much of our research—shared, 
incidentally, by students and faculty.29 And 
both students and faculty believe, contrary to 
much evidence, that our enterprise lacks the 


prestige or status it should have.?° But on the 

» “Obstacles to Graduate Education . .. ,” and 
Oregon study cited above in Footnote 16. 

In the past, surveys have consistently revealed 
that college professors rank high in occupational 
prestige. For example, in Paul K. Hatt and C. C. 
North, “Prestige Ratings of Occupations,” in S. Nosow 
and W. H. Form, eds., Man, Work, and Society 
(New York: Basic Books, 1962), pp. 277-83, college 
professors rank 7th out of 90 occupations, well 
ahead of bankers and lawyers. Nevertheless, as re- 
ported in The Academie Mind by Paul Lazarsfeld 
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evidence as I see it, the division within the dis- 
cipline, our dissatisfaction with our own re- 
search, and our sense of lack of public appreci- 
ation are not such as to hamper our common 
effort to improve the quality of the discipline. 

The salient features of this discipline, then, 
are that it is modestly trained (in terms of pro- 
portions of Ph.D.’s), is relatively more con- 
cerned with teaching and administration than 
research, is located largely in academia, is rela- 
tively poorly paid (except in government), is 
poorly financed at both faculty and student 
level, has a professional association with more 
members than money (but even so fails to in- 
clude many practitioners of the art), has dis- 
proportionately increasing enrollments at the 
undergraduate level and a levelling off of en- 
rollments at the graduate level, has excellent 
students, and finally, has a membership divided 
on many issues but demonstrably capable of 
common effort. 

I have briefly outlined the concept of disci- 
plinary nurturance of science management and 
I have sketched a portrait of our discipline. 


I. Graduate Training in Political Science 


The problem for disciplinary nurturance or 
science management as it belatedly comes to 
grips with graduate education, is to think in 
terms of discipline-wide aspects of the field; the 
individual universities will take care of the 
teaching and to a large extent the curricular 
planning. A discipline-wide point of view is dif- 
ferent from a departmental point of view in the 
following respects: (1) it often sees the virtues 
of the diversity of programs and specializations 
and the wastes of duplicated efforts, whereas 
the individual department may try to be like 
other departments, straining its resources to 
meet too many objectives within its own con- 
fines, (2) To the person with a disciplinary per- 
spective, the mobility of faculty is a more or 
(often) less efficient method of personnel allo- 
cation and of improving individual satisfaction; 
to the department, mobility means the loss of a 
valued person (or relief that he is going) and 
the opportunity or requirement to hire a substi- 
tute. (3) The discipline-wide perspective offers 
possibilities for both special studies of common 
problems, that are too expensive for a single 
department, and for the simple exchange of in- 





and Wagner Thielens, Jr. (Glencoe: Free Press, 1958), 
social scientists believe they would be ranked lower 
than businessmen and lawyers. The low estimate of 
occupational prestige by graduate students is reported 
in the APSA “Obstacles to Graduate Education” 
study cited above: only 32% are even slightly “satis- 

fied with “the prestige of political science today.” 


a Discipline 16 
formation on curricula, courses, teaching meth- 
ods, and so forth. At the department level. 
these matters are viewed idiosyncratically, of- 
ten personally. In our efforts to understand 
what we are doing, everything that has beer 
said of the advantages of comparative studies 
in politics applies to comparative study in edu- 
cation; perhaps even more so. The reason for 
this special importance has to do with the fact 
that we are studying ourselves, hence, without 
alternative models, we are unlikely to have 
perspective on the possibility or wisdom of 
change.?4 

The institutional complex. The Association 
has no committee concerning itself with gradu- 
ate education, no staff person responsible for 
collecting and exchanging information about 
graduate education, indeed, little demonstrated 
concern, aside from a rather uninformative re- 
port ten years ago and a student inquiry twe 
years ago.?? The costs of this neglect are sub- 
stantial. The best we can do here is to sketch 
the general outline of the enterprise and pro- 
pose some tentative recommendations, 

There are about 108 institutions offering 
doctorates in political science, of which 74 
were included in the 1969 American Council 
on Education survey.?* Of these, 22 were rated 
“distinguished” and “strong.” These superior 
institutions produced (1969) about half of the 
doctorates in political science (18 per cent 
from the six distinguished universities; 34 per 
cent from the 16 strong ones.) There were an- 
other 22 programs rated “good” or “adequate 
plus” which in 1969 all together produced an- 
other 24 per cent of the doctorates. There then 
remained in the ACE study 30 doctoral pro- 
grams generally considered marginal or totally 
inadequate but included in the report because 

“For discussion of resistance to change in uni- 
versity faculties, see Theodore Caplow and Reece J. 
McGee, The Academic Marketplace (New York: 
Basic Books, 1958); Logan Wilson, The Academic 
Man (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942); Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education 
in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1560). 

z “Political Science as a Discipline: A Statemcni 
by the Committee on Standards of Instruction of 
the American Political Science Association.” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 56 (1962), 417-21: 
Goals for Political Science: Report of the Committee 
for the Advancement of Teaching, APSA (New York: 
Sloane, 1961); James W. Fesler and others, “Goals 
for Political Science: A Discussion,” this Review, 
45 (1951), pp. 996-1024. Somit and Tannenhaus’s 
study mentioned above, and an earlier volume by 
the same authors, American Political Science: A Pro- 
file of a Discipline (New York: Atherton, 1964). 
The cited graduate student inquiry is the “Obstacles” 
report mentioned above. See also Luttbeg and Kahn 
and John Orbell and others, also cited above. 


3K, D. Roose and C. J. Anderson, A Rating of 
Graduate Programs, pp. 64-5. 
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they were located in institutions that had been 
in the business some time and were producing 
doctorates. Finally, there are about 34 institu- 
tions offering doctorates in political science, not 
even included in the ACE report because they 
were too new or too weak, or often both. This 
complex of 64 inadequate programs, more than 
half of the total, turned out a quarter of the 
doctorates in that year—a possible tragedy for 
the discipline and for the individuals receiving 
this weak training. 

Eleven years ago Berelson said “more stu- 
dents are needed more than more programs,”?* 
and, with some modifications about the “more 
students,” this is equally true today. So far as I 
can tell from published reports, 20 programs 
(many of them new) had not awarded a single 
doctorate in the thirteen years up to 1969, 
while 16 others had awarded from one to three 
in this period.?5 They offer, but almost no one 
comes, or at least almost no one finishes. This 
does no great harm for those who do not en- 
roll, but those who do enroll and don’t finish 
are likely to have wasted their precious years in 
nonproductive study. 

At a guess, I should judge that about 35 new 
political science doctoral programs have been 
established in the twelve years up to 1969 or 
about three a year. New programs are almost 
always weak ones. For example, of the ten new 
programs in the ACE study (those in institu- 
tions with some modicum of strength) half 
were judged clearly marginal or inadequate, 
and only three were judged adequate or better. 
One of the reasons for this weakness is that it 
takes time to create both a faculty and a tradi- 
tion of distinguished research and graduate 
study, a fact revealed in the clear relationship 
between a university quality rating (based on 
ACE data) and the years elapsed since a doc- 
toral degree (in any field) was established: the 
median years for quality A group is 82 years, 


AB. Berelson, Graduate Education, p. 106. 

3 This statistic, by no means easy to come by, is 
an inference from the fact that none of them was 
included in the ACE survey (which implies that none 
of them produced a Ph.D. in political science in the 
period from 1957-1966) and none of them awarded 
a degree in 1967, 1968, or 1969 (Earned Degrees 
series.) The data in the next paragraph come from 
the same source. 

2 Estimated from the above lists and a sampling 
of past reports on earned doctorates. This compares 
with a gross increase in the number of institutions 
offering the Ph.D. of 6.5 per year (1957-66) less 
those discontinuing such degrees, 2 per year; making 
a net increase of 4.5 per year. See National Science 
Board, Graduate Education: Parameters for Public 
Policy (Washington, D.C.: NSF, 1969), p. 30. 
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quality B is 66, and quality C is 30 years.?* 

On balance it appears that the reasons for es- 
tablishing a new research-oriented doctoral pro- 
gram are clearly local; the educational require- 
ments of the national discipline do not call for 
many of these new programs, although some 
regional needs may modify this judgment. Fur- 
thermore, had the Association been alert to the 
clear warnings eleven years ago® (in spite of 
the recent BASS miscalculations) the current 
overextension of graduate research training 
might have been avoided and the cost of our 
inadequate attention to these problems might 
have been reduced. Perhaps we have learned a 
lesson. 

But the graduate training enterprise is much 
larger than the 108 institutions offering doctor- 
ates; there are in addition at least 104 institu- 
tions offering masters but not doctorate pro- 
grams in international relations or political sci- 
ence, We will return to these in an Appendix, 
but taking these together we can estimate grad- 
uate enrollment. There are well over 13,000 
students registered in advanced degree pro- 
grams in political science and international re- 
lations—next to psychology the largest enroll- 
ment in the social sciences.2° We have no idea 
of the size of the faculty teaching these stu- 
dents, certainly it is over 3,000, many of whom 
do not have doctoral degrees.’° The cost of this 
enormous enterprise is about $109 million dol- 
lars per year.*t The produce of this effort, aside 
from some valuable training for those who 
drop out, was in 1969 about 600 doctorates 


y. National Science Board, Graduate Education, p. 


*See Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education, pp. 
70-80. 

2 These data are from the Office of Education 
Enrollment series mentioned above. The figures for 
recent years are: 1966 10,438; 1967 11,880; 1968 
12,326; 1969 12,862. These are combined political 
science and international relations enrollment figures. 
The percentage increases in doctorates for 1967, 
1968, 1969 are: political science: 13%, 6%, 5%; 
international relations 16%, —7%, 0.3%. 

= The 1968 Register is inadequate for two reasons: 
(1) political science was included at the last minute 
and the survey was limited to members of APSA, 
and (2) there are many more political scientists, 
judged either by degrees or positions than are mem- 
bers of the APSA. This inadequate data base gives 
a total of 5,176 political scientists, of which 3,921 
were employed by educational institutions. Of this 
latter group, 2,567 or 65% had doctorates. The 1970 
data are better but do not yet provide the detailed 
breakdown necessary for these calculations. 

"Estimated by taking the NSB estimate of the 
total cost of graduate education in 1969 (6.4 billion) 
and multiplying by the proportion of political science 
graduate enrollees to total graduate enrollees in 1969 
(1.7%) = $108,800,000. 
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and 3,000 masters degrees (in political science 
and international relations, but not public ad- 
ministration.) 

Geographic Distribution and Regionaliza- 
tion. In 1969 the National Science Board rec- 
ommended that every state and every urban 
center of over 500,000 population be encour- 
aged and helped to develop a major university. 
The argument rests on grounds of “equitable 
distribution of Federal funds for research and 
development,” including access to the benefits 
of higher education by all segments of the pop- 
ulation, “the benefits to society . . . directly re- 
alized by the interaction of the institution and 
the local population,” and the influence of a 
university on the economic development of a 
region.?? For political scientists there is another 
argument: the mutual advantages of close 
working relations between a state or urban gov- 
ernment and a university. 

The contrary argument, of course, is ex- 
pressed in the points made above: we do not 
need more programs, but better ones; if we 
need more scientifically trained persons, candi- 
dates should be directed to those quality institu- 
tions that have excess capacity. Since mobility 
increases with level of training, there are strong 
arguments for community colleges, but given 
the mobility of doctoral candidates, it would be 
better to bring them to the training institutions 
than to bring the institutions to them. The re- 
gionalization of master’s programs has advan- 
tages and disadvantages: to the extent that they 
train for secondary education or local “prac- 
tice” they might well be regionalized. But on 
the other hand, they should not be divorced 
from close association with doctoral training 
programs. 

The regionalization of the markets (output 
as contrasted to input), for persons trained in 
some doctoral programs is already a feature of 
the system—but only for the lower quality in- 
stitutions.°? Because of the desirability of heter- 
odoxy and cross-fertilization and because of the 
current availability of well-qualified persons 
from national institutions, regionally defined 
doctoral markets should be discouraged. 

Given these considerations, it seems to me 
that, contrary to the NSB recommendations, 
our policy should be to encourage the strength- 
ening of existing institutions before new ones 
are created, at least until a special case is made 
for a particular place. In 1964-65 the five 


"National Science Board, Graduate Education: 
Parameters for Public Policy (Washington, D.C.: 
NSB, 1969), pp. 35, 40; and NSB, Toward a Public 
Policy for Graduate Education in the Sciences (1969), 
p. 26. 

=B. Berelson, Graduate Education, p. 118. 
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states with the lowest per capita graduate er- 
rollments were: Texas, Virginia, Georgia. 
North Carolina, and Ohio. Four metropolitar 
areas with populations of over 500,000 and nc 
graduate enrollments were: Gary, Norfolk. 
Tampa, and Youngstown.’ The argument for 
new political science doctor’s programs in these 
areas has yet to be made. 

The distribution of quality is another, but re- 
lated, matter. In political science, the South. 
with 31 per cent of the population has only one 
third of its share of quality programs (2 out of 
the top 22 in the ACE 1969 rating). More im- 
portant for political science nationally is the 
low quality and high production record of the 
programs in the Washington, D.C. area. None 
of the five Washington programs in the ACE 
report received a rating as high as “adequate 
plus,” yet they produced 165 doctorates in the 
ten years measured, or 7 per cent of the total. 
The development of a strong coordinated doc- 
toral program in that area is a matter thai 
should concern both the profession and the fac- 
ulty of the Washington programs. 

Changing quality of graduate education 
Concern over the quality of graduate educatior 
and the expansion of programs is chronic; fo: 
example, in 1934 the Association of Americar 
Universities formally resolved that it “views 
with concern the growth of the number of insti- 
tutions conferring the Ph.D. degree in fields ir 
which . . . they are not adequately staffed oi 
equipped for work.”85 There are three aspects 
to the problem: (1) the quality of training a: 
the best universities, (2) the average quality, as 
affected by the new or inferior programs, anc 
(3) the opportunity cost of those who enroll ir 
inferior programs, combined with the quality of 
training of those displaced by the products of 
the new programs. 

On the first of these, eleven years ago Berel- 
son said, “as far as the paper standards are con- 
cerned, they have gone down,” and he cited the 
loss of the dissertation publication and the lan- 
guage requirements, and what he believed were 
the less stringent examination requirements.*¢ I 
do not agree, nor does the political science 
panel (or other social science panels) em- 
ployed in the ACE report. 

(2) The average quality of doctoral training 
may have declined, however, through the entry 
of new and weak programs. This would occur 
if the better programs produced decreasing pro- 
portions of the doctorates in a field—as they 
are bound to do if the higher quality programs 


= NSB, Graduate Education, pp. 41, 42. 
5 Quoted in Berelson, Graduate Education, p. 31. 
" Berelson, p. 217, 
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4.01-5.0 Distinguished 
3.01-4.0 Strong 
2.51-3.0 Good 

1.91-2.5 Adequate plus 
1.51-1.9 Marginal 
1.01-1.5 Submarginal 
Jess than 1,0 Inadequate 


66-67 


1964-65 65-66 


ACE rating 


* ACE, A Rating of Graduate Programs, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 1970. 


Figure 2. Percentage of Ph.D. Degrees in Political 
Science, By Quality of Program’, 1965-69 


do not expand and the new programs attract 
the students they hope for. At this point the an- 
swer is not clear for many of the newer pro- 
grams are growing and our most recent data 
are for 1969. As indicated in Table 1 and Fig- 
ure 2, in 1966 54 per cent of the doctorates in 
political science were awarded by distinguished 
and strong departments (as measured in the 
1969 ACE rating); in 1967 the percentage was 
56 per cent; in 1968 it was 58 per cent; but in 
1969 it drops to 52 per cent. Comparatively, 
this 1969 proportion is about the same as that 
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of the sociologists and historians, higher than 
that of the psychologists and economists, lower 
than that of the anthropologists. But Berelson’s 
calm view of this growth process as seen eleven 
years ago is important to note: 


The production of more second-class doctorates, 
even though they may lower the average, does not 
affect the production of first-class doctorates. We 
shall have as many or more of the latter plus the 
former as well.” 


(3) If the candidates enrolling in the new or 
inferior programs would otherwise have gone to 
better quality programs with excess capacity, 
there is a net loss in disciplinary quality. If they 
would not have applied, or if they would not 
have been admitted if they had applied, and if 
they take the places of persons with training 
less suited to their jobs (a master’s degree in 
college teaching or policy analysis, for exam- 
ple), there is a net gain in quality of instruction 
and practice. The average figure is irrelevant. I 
am reasonably sure that the products of these 
new programs do take positions that otherwise 
would have been filled by persons with only the 
master’s degree, but there is no way of knowing 
whether or not the establishment of new doc- 
toral programs in their own institutions or re- 
gions ‘affected their decisions to take a doctor- 
ate in political science. 

Criteria for the structure and size of depart- 
ments, In undergraduate education the fewer 
the students per faculty member the better the 
education. In graduate education, the National 
Science Board found that “as the quality of the 
graduate program [measured by ACE ratings] 
. . . increases, so does the student-faculty ratio.” 
that is, the better the program the more stu- 
dents per faculty member.®* On the other hand, 


* Berelson, p. 109. 
"NSB, Graduate Education, pp. 93-4. 


Table 1. Percentage of Ph.D. Degrees in Political Science, by Quality of Program,* 1965-69 














Type of Institution No. % 
in Total 

ACE Score Group (N=101) 
4.01-5.0 Distinguished 6 6% 
3.01-4.0 Strong 16 16 
2.51-3.0 Good 10 10 
1.91-2.5 Adequate plus 12 12 
1.51-1.9 Marginal 15 15 
1.01-1.5  Submarginal 12 12 
Less than 1.0 Inadequate 3 3 
Not included in the ACE list 27 29 


Percentage of Ph.D.’s Awarded 


1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 
23% 22% 22% 23% 18% 
36 32 34 36 34 
11 16 9 10 11 
13 13 14 12 13 
_ — 15 12 13 
— — 5 5 6 
— _ 0.5 2 0.6 
— _ 0.3 1 3 


* Rating according to the 1969 survey of graduate education by the American Council on Education. 
ACE, A Rating of Graduate Programs Washington, D.C.: 1970. 
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the Oregon study cited above found that the 
fewer students per faculty member, providing 
there were enough students, the better the “or- 
ganizational climate,” that is, the more infor- 
mal and relaxed were faculty-student relation- 
ships.*® Such an organizational climate is not 
related to the ACE quality ratings; it may or 
may not be found in the less distinguished uni- 
versities. While the relationship between quality 
of program and high student-faculty ratios is 
probably an artifact of the greater attractive- 
ness, hence enrollments, in these programs, 
there is something else which both the Oregon 
study and the NSB study support. Students 
learn from each other and a large number of 
students is important for this process to take 
place. In the Oregon study, 69 per cent of the 
graduate student sample were satisfied with stu- 
dent-student teaching, while only 40 per cent 
were satisfied with the formal programs.*° For 
what it is worth (given the artifactual nature of 
the NSB conclusions about the desirability of a 
high student-faculty ratio), it may be reported 
that of the sixteen sciences and social sciences 
in the NSB study, the distinguished political 
science departments ranked third in “median 
graduate student-faculty ratio” (5.88), and 
even the marginal departments had high ratios.‘ 
It seems to take fewer political scientists to 
teach graduate students than it does for the fac- 
ulties of other disciplines. 

Next, there is the question of the minimal 
size of a faculty that is required before a de- 
partment should enter into graduate training. 
The National Science Board finds that the ad- 
vantages of interaction among scholars, their 
mutual stimulation, the communications of new 
ideas, the representation of various approaches 
to a field, have a joint theoretical basis in the 
rapid rate of increase in combinatorial possibil- 
ities for conversational groups up to seven. Em- 
pirically, the NSB finds that of the 16 disci- 
plines in their sample the minimum department 
size for the distinguished departments is, in 
fact, seven.*? But, unless the program is limited 


=J, Orbeli and others, “The Structure of Pro- 
fessional Education,” p. 11, These authors find the 
relationship to be a weak one and they also find 
that the “organizational climate” is better in the 
larger universities. 

“Unpublished data from the Oregon study cited 
above. 

«NSB, Graduate Education, p. 96. 

“ After the seventh person the increment in com- 
binatorial possibilities reaches its asymptote and 
levels off; at that point the addition of one more 
person doubles the number of combinations, but this 
doubling rate does not increase further (NSB, Gradu- 
ate Education, pp. 97-8). A critique of this theory 
might point out that the doubling of a good thing, 
if it works that way and disutilities do not begin 
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to a very narrow range of specialties, perhaj.: 
mathematical political science, or, at most, « 
subfield like international relations, seven is tcc 
small for political science. With five maj: 
commonly used (although intellectually hard ‘£ 
justify) subfields in this discipline, and wii: 
the requirement that each subfield be repr- 
sented by more than one faculty member, ten « 
minimal faculty size for doctoral programs ' 
political science. In fact, the smallest of the 22 
distinguished and strong departments on whic ~ 
we have data is 12. 

Without some idea of the actual size of di. 
tinguished and strong departments, this is mi. 
leading. In the sixteen disciplines in the N:.- 
tional Science Board sample, the median size 
for “distinguished” departments is 28.5; fo: 
“strong” departments it is 20.0. In political sc - 
ence, these median sizes are: “distinguishec ` 
about 40; “strong” 34. 

Graduate instruction should be done by ¢- 
tablished research scholars; empirically ttc 
ranking of graduate programs declines as tls 
proportion of full professors to the rest of tle 
faculty declines.** This is for some obvious re: - 
sons, but among others, it is clear that the em - 
nence of a graduate student’s sponsor (or di:- 
sertation supervisor) is directly related to tl: 
student’s later achievements, his placements, h ¢ 
creativity. And this, in turn, is because of tte 
crucial importance of an early start along frui:- 
ful research lines. Indeed, the prestige of tr: 
student’s sponsor is more closely related to hs 
later productivity than the quality of the trai: - 
ing institution—although, since closeness of trz 
student-sponsor relationship is not a factor, th2 
causal force here may be the selection by brigt t 
students of the most imaginative and produ: - 
tive faculty members. But the point is that c: 
the principle of comparative advantage, th: 
more distinguished research professors shou'4 
spend more time with graduate students ani 
less with undergraduates. 

Admissions. In 1903 William James state : 
that the Ph.D. requirement for university er -~ 
ployment meant the recruitment of “men wit! - 
out marked originality or native force... th 
unfit in the academic struggle for existence.” I : 
1909 President Lowell of Harvard warnet, 
“There is a danger of attracting an industriou; 
mediocrity which will become later the teact - 





to appear (such as anomie), is a good rate of retu: 
on any investment. 

“In sixteen natural and social science fields ti: 
institutions characterized by a high proportion cf 
distinguished departments had a median percentage 
of faculty positions held by full professors of 43 
per cent; in the institutions of lowest quality ths 
was 28 per cent (NSB, Graduate Education, p. 91). 
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ing force in colleges, . .”4* These themes, as in 
so much else having to do with our enterprise, 
hardly change over the years. The problems are 
(1) attracting and selecting the best, and (2) 
developing the talents of students to the fullest 
extent possible. 

For political science, attracting and selecting 
the best requires (a) attracting more persons 
with mathematical aptitude (our students al- 
ready have the highest--or second highest— 
verbal ability scores in the social sciences) ,** 
and more persons with creativity; and (b) de- 
vising better measures for predicting achieve- 
ment both in and beyond graduate school. The 
verbal and quantitative ability scores on the 
GRE, like other intelligence tests, are poorly 
related to life achievement, including scholar- 
ship, and related in curious and idiosyncratic 
ways (by field and institution) to graduate 
school achievement.** Further, we do not take 
advantage of measures of creative potential 
that identify important abilities only partially 
identified by intelligence type tests. The matter 
is complex, but since results are field-specific 
the discipline has an independent stake (sepa- 
rate from that of the graduate deans) in gen- 
eral ability measures as well as the advanced 
field tests. 

Preparation is important: economics majors 
do as well as political science majors in our 
graduate work (as judged by advanced place- 
ment scores a year or two after admission to 
graduate school) and a minor in economics is 
particularly helpful. Within our own discipline 
specialists in political thought do best.47 What 
these have in common, I think, is their training 
in the use of abstractions. 

As for the distinctive qualities needed for 
teaching and “practice” (work in government), 
it has long been agreed that we should admit by 
criteria of intelligence (thus specified and 
broadened) and screen for other qualities later. 

The best development of the pool of tal- 
ent that is attracted and selected for the disci- 
pline is contingent on the strategic use of our 


“Quoted in Berelson, 
18, 23. 

“Special report from the Educational Testin: 
Service on 1970 scores for students taking the ad- 
vanced test in political science. Also, Philip R. Harvey 
and Gary L. Marco, An Analysis of the Graduate 
Record Examinations Scores by the Undergraduate 
Major Field of Study, 1963-64 (Princeton, N.J.: 
ETS, Aug. 1965). 

“Gerald Lannholm, Review of Studies Employing 
GRE Scores in Predicting Success in Graduate Study, 
1952-1967; and G. V. Lannholm, G. L. Marco, and 
W. B. Schrader, Cooperative Studies Predicting Grad- 
uate School Success (both Princeton: ETS, 1968). 

“Special report from ETS; see footnote 45. 
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combined educational resources. There is every 
reason to admit “from the top down,” main- 
taining full cohorts at the distinguished and 
strong universities at the cost of empty seats at 
the newer and weaker programs. This is not 
only good for the individuals concerned (the 
place of training marks a man for life—in that 
sense the academic class system is a caste sys- 
tem),#® but it is good for the discipline as a 
whole, including, in the long run, the newer in- 
stitutions and colleges that will later employ 
these new doctorates. 

Program content. There is space here for 
only a few suggestions on doctoral programs: 
(1) Programs should be more diversified and 
specialized—we tend to copy each other too 
much; (2) conceptual analysis is a better prep- 
aration for a changing discipline and state of 
knowledge than is “mastery of its content”—~it 
prepares for the utilization of new knowledge; 
(3) those who take methods courses do better 
on content testst?—methodology may improve 
understanding of content; (4) while general so- 
cial science programs tend to be “thin” and of- 
ten fail, bilateral interdisciplinary training, as in 
sociology and law, psychological study of poli- 
tics, political economy, serve useful purposes— 
emphasizing depth rather than breadth does not 
mean staying within disciplinary boundaries; 
(5) while “professionalization” is discouraged 
by graduate faculties,5° economics and psychol- 
ogy offer single programs that serve both future 
“practitioners” and academic research scholars 
—we should develop our analytical applied 
fields, especially policy analysis; (6) our disser- 
tations are the longest of any discipline (in a 
sample of 22 in 1958)": and they should be 
shortened, with experience given in writing arti- 
cle length pieces; (7) in general, central intelli- 
gence on graduate programs, an exchange of 
information on them, will pay for itself many 
times over. 


MI, Creativity and Productivity 


It is the function of a discipline to explain 
and interpret a certain range of phenomena. 
The nurturance of a discipline means, above all, 


®See the works of Berelson, Folger et al, and 
Wolfle cited above; also Diana Crane, “Scientists at 
Major and Minor Universities: A Study of Produc- 
tivity and Recognition,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 30 (1965), 699-714. Hiring of one’s own doc- 
torates is directly related to quality: in the “top 
twelve” 47 per cent of the faculty were trained by 
the university that employed them (1958); in the 
next ten 27 per cent were inbred; the next group 20 
per cent. Berelson, p. 115. 

*Special report from ETS; see footnote 45. 

® Berelson, Graduate Education, p. 86. 

= Berelson, p. 181. 
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the improvement of these explanatory capaci- 
ties, 


A. Creativity. What is creative political or so- 
cial science??? Jt is formulating an unconven- 
tional or novel question, as in Schelling’s inqui- 
ries into rational strategies for “exploiting po- 
tential force,” or the turning around of old 
questions, as the authors of The Authoritarian 
Personality did when they reversed questions 
on anti-Semitism to ask about the ethnocentric 
person. It is a novel juxtaposition of things not 
put together before, as in Herbert Spencer’s use 
of evolutionary theory to “explain” the proba- 
ble outcomes of political intervention in a sys- 
tem, or as in Deutsch’s use of communications 
theory to explain facets of international rela- 
tions. It is a perception of a new “figure” or 
theme against a familiar background, as in 
Lasswell’s discernment of displacement mecha- 
nisms in political thinking, or the Supreme 
Court’s finding of a “right to privacy” in the 
Constitution. It is the discovery of new logical 
relationships in old materials, as in Arrow’s 
analysis of Social Choice and Individual Val- 
ues, or in Popper’s substitution of criteria of 
falsification for verification of universal propo- 
Sitions. It is in the development of new para- 
digms for analysis, as in Wiener’s development 
of the ideas of cybernetics, or Almond and as- 
sociates’ restatement of elemental political pro- 
cesses and political crises, or in Danie] Lerner’s 
theory of modernization. It is the invention or 
novel use of new methodologies, as in L. F. 


“Like the study of the use of human resources, 
information exchange, and education, the study of 
productivity and creativity has developed a corps of 
professionals, a body of literature, and a growing 
corpus of knowledge. Chapter 8 “Determinants of 
Professional Achievement and Rewards Among Sci- 
entists” in the Folger et al. book cited above sum- 
marizes some of this material. See also: Calvin W. 
Taylor and Frank Barron, eds., Scientific Creativity: 
Its Recognition and Development (New York: Wiley, 
1963); Morris J. Stein and Shirley J. Heinze, Creativ- 
ity and the Individual: Summaries of Selected Liter- 
ature in Psychology and Psychiatry (New York: Free 
Press, 1960); John C. Gowan and others, eds., 
Creativity: Its Educational Implications (New York: 
Wiley, 1967); Howard E. Gruber, ed, Contemporary 
Approaches to Creative Thinking (New York: Ather- 
ton, 1962.) Studies emorging from the work of the 
Institute for Scientific Information employing the 
Science Citation Index are interesting, especially 
Jonathan and Stephen Cole, “Measuring the Quality 
of Sociological Research: Problems in the Use of 
the Science Citation Index,” American Sociologist, 
6 (1971), 23-29; C. Roger Myers, “Journal Citations 
in Scientific Eminence in Contemporary Psychology,” 
American Psychologist, 25 (1970), 1041-48. I am 
indebted to Melvin Weinstock of the Institute for 
Scientific Information for bringing these last two 
studies to my attention. 
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Richardson and Quincy Wrights quantitativ 
and mathematical studies of war, or in Mc- 
Phee’s or Simon’s, or Pool, Abelson and Pop 
kin’s computer simulation of social and politi 
cal systems. It is in the definition and elabo- 
ration of a new field of study, as in Luther Gu- 
lick and Leonard White’s development of thr 
field of public administration. It is in the dis 
covery of ordered relationships in a novel way 
as in S. M. Lipset’s study of the conditions ô! 
stable democracy, or in Miller and Stokes’s em 
pirical study of representation, or in Riker’: 
studies of political coalitions. It is in the suc- 
cessful use of metaphor and analogy as may be 
seen in Thurman Arnold’s The Folklore o, 
Capitalism and Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure 
Class. 

Deutsch, Platt and Senghaas identify “majo: 
advances” in the social sciences with creativity: 
such advances must help people “to see some 
thing not perceived before,” or “create the pos 
sibility of doing something that had not beer 
done before” (and have a “substantial impac’ 
that led to further knowledge”) .*? The ingredi- 
ents of this creativity are the recombination o' 
elements into new wholes or decomposition o: 
wholes into new elements, discernment of nev 
patterns or orders, the reformulation of ques: 
tions, the invention or novel application of nev 
methods, and above all, the reconceptualizatior 
of a problem or field. 

As a process, creativity has been said to in- 
volve four stages.** The first is preparation, thc 
learning of the materials and content of a field 
a stage which can, if improperly handled, de 
stroy the possibility of creativity by encourag- 
ing premature closure and too great deferenc: 
to authoritative scholars and materials, The sec- 
ond stage is incubation, the mulling and puz 
zling over some problem, sorting things out, ten- 
tative search procedures, It is at this stage tha’ 
openness to fantasy, the promptings of the un 
conscious, the entry of heterodox ideas, comc 
upon the scene. Almost all studies of creativity 
emphasize the importance of the unconsciou: 
free association process, and some specify tha’ 
deliberate inattention to a problem, allowing 
the unconscious further scope, precedes the Cis. 


“Karl W. Deutsch, John Platt, and Dieter Seng 
haas, “Conditions Favoring Major Advances in So 
cial Science,” Science, 171 (1971), 450-59, See alsc 
critical letters and rejoinder, Science, (1971) » 1191-92 

“Graham Wallas, The Art of Thought (London 
Cape, 1926). For a brief review of the literaturo anc 
further discussion of creativity as process, see Relpi. 
J. Hallman, “The Necessary and Sufficient Condi 


tions of Creativity,” in J. C. Gowan and others, eds. 
cited above. f 
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covery. Simon argues that unconscious pro- 
„cesses are identical to conscious processes, but 
he is virtually alone in this belief.5° The third 
„stage is illumination, when the germ of the new 
idea or solution enters consciousness, but, as is 
often pointed out, the stimulus to the new idea 
will only be recognized for what it is by a mind 
prepared for receiving it; Deutsch’s familiarity 
‘with early cybernetics theories and his knowl- 
edge of previous studies of nationalism pre- 
pared him for the communications theory of 
national and international integration. 
The fourth and more familiar stage is verifi- 
cation. Except, perhaps, for the use of novel 
methods or the invention of indicators and 
tests, verification is a standard procedure rela- 
tively well understood in the behavioral sci- 
‘ences. What is risky here is that the importance 
of verification be so stressed in graduate school 
that there is developed in the student an uncon- 
scious censorship of novel ideas, Almost all cre- 
_ativity studies mention the need for deferred 
‘judgment, for postponing the critical faculties 
until the new ideas have a chance to emerge. In 
short, rigor can stifle imagination (but imagina- 
tion can also discourage rigor). 

' As a process, creativity can be encouraged 
and taught by conscious attention to its ele- 
‘ments.5? Students can be encouraged and 
shown how to avoid too narrow a definition of 
a problem at the outset, and also how to isolate 
elements of the problem from the background 
complexities. They can learn to identify and 
analyze the properties of these elements (e.g., 
the functional equivalents of Western “due pro- 
cess” in non-Western societies, the need-satisfy- 
ing elements in social thinking, etc.). They can 
be encouraged to develop forced relationships 
and paradoxical statements for. the stimulation 
of their imaginations; they can be taught to 
defer judgment and especially to postpone clo- 
sure on any one solution before canvassing al- 
ternatives. The very notion of “idea produc- 
tion” is foreign to most of us, but there is evi- 
dence that encouraging the quantity develops 


See Sigmund Freud, On Creativity and the Un- 
conscious, Papers on the Psychology of Art, Litera- 
ture, Love, Religion, edited by Benjamin Nelson (New 
York: Harper, 1958); also reports by creative scien- 
tists and mathematicians in Brewster Ghiselin, ed., 
The Creative Process (New York: Mentor, 1955). 

Herbert Simon, “Understanding Creativity,” in 
Gowan and others, Creativity: Its Educational Im- 
plications, pp. 43-52. 

See Sidney J. Parnes, “Education and Creativity,” 
in Gowan, pp. 32-43, and especially the seminal 
piece by J. W. Getzels and P. W. Jackson, “The 
Highly Intelligent and the Highly Creative Adoles- 
cent,” in C. W. Taylor and F. Barron, eds., Scientific 
Creativity, pp. 161-72. 
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better quality, and that later ideas in an idea 
sequence are better and more original than ear- 
lier ones. Indeed, the encouragement to state 
research as problem solution, rather than as 
topics for investigation, often helps creativity, 
hence some attention to anomaly and problem- 
icity will prove useful. 

As a discipline we can encourage this rare 
quality of creativity in several ways. (1) I men- 
tioned the “creation” of the field of public ad- 
ministration; attention might be paid, therefore, 
to the ways in which new fields are created by 
branching, as political socialization branched 
off of the field of attitude formation which had 
previously branched off of the broader field of 
political parties and public opinion. Branching 
develops new knowledge partly by intense con- 
centration on a smaller area, but also through 
the process illustrated by the envelope curve: 
as the explanatory power of a new set of ideas 
levels off, those ideas then serve as a platform 
or culture for another new set of ideas with a 
thrust of their own.®* 

(2) We can encourage synoptic thinking as 
a substitute for aggregative thinking, that is, the 
integration of separate fields of knowledge 
through the use of new and more abstract con- 
cepts, such as “system maintenance” or “inter- 
est aggregation.” 

(3) The conceptual tools for analysis are 
underemployed in political science. The current 
apparatus includes game theory, cybernetics, 
exchange theory, collective choice models, and 
various kinds of simulation. On the threshold 
of acceptance are ecological models, mutation 
models (as in the analysis of language), diffu- 
sion models (including epidemiology), and en- 
ergy-entropy models. These items of intellec- 
tual machinery and metaphors have enormous 
capacities to stimulate the imagination as well 
as to give precision to analysis. 

(4) The integration of concepts themselves 
awaits exploration: one thinks of the marriage 
of structural-functional (teleological) models 
with causal modelling; of developmental and 
economic theory (Freud used both to good 
effect, even speaking of “the economy of the 
mind”), or of the employment of cost-benefit 
analysis in normative theory, a natural integra- 
tion since they both deal with the same thing: 
values given up for values gained. 

(5) Creativity is not limited to pure science; 
it is equally needed and possible in the policy 
sciences, first in identifying problems and then 


= See Daniel Bell, “The Measurement of Knowledge 
and Technology,” in Wilbert Moore and Eleanor B. 
Sheldon, eds., Indicators of Social Change (sce foot- 
note 4). 
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in inventing solutions. For example: how shall 
we develop the moral equivalent of community 
in a contract society? Or, if freedom of move- 
ment concentrates social problems: what se- 
lective disincentives to migration should be 
combined with more direct attacks on the prob- 
lems at their sites? 

Creativity is sometimes studied in terms of 
the capacities of individuals, or as the product 
of certain personality characteristics, To the ex- 
tent that these capacities are fixed at the time 
of student selection, the problem for the disci- 
pline is one of selecting the most creative stu- 
dents. One thing is clear: creativity is related to 
but not the same as the intelligence measured 
by intelligence tests. Measured separately 
(through word association tests, imagining vari- 
ous new uses for things, discernment of hidden 
shapes, making up fables, inventing problems), 
creativity predicts scholastic achievement as 
well as intelligence tests do.59 Moreover it is a 
relatively general faculty (not subject- or situa- 
tion-bound). It is associated with social hetero- 
doxy and a sense of humor, and involves a rela- 
tively high risk intellectual strategy. In some 
studies it is seen to be positively associated with 
dominance, with self-esteem and self-confi- 
dence, with the kind of personal security that 
permits regression and fantasy because an as- 
sured return to reality is present,®° and with the 
exceptional courage needed to challenge con- 
ventional thought as well as some guilt over 
this challenge process.“ The important point 
here is that if it may be reliably measured, such 
measures should be employed in our graduate 
student selection. There are obstacles to the se- 
lection of creative minds: some studies show 
that teachers prefer the highly intelligent (high 
LQ.) to the highly creative.®? Thus letters of 
evaluation may be misleading. But at least we 
should look for it. 

In puzzling over the flowering of creativity in 
the natural sciences compared to what he 
thought to be a lower rate of creativity in the 
social sciences, Wiebe concludes that one im- 
‘portant cause for this is the greater discourage- 
ment of heterodoxy in the social sciences. To 
counteract this, he suggests: 


Tf the social scientists are to increase creativity in 
their field, they should select their young people 
with an eye to intellectual audacity, personal 


=J. W. Getzels and P. W. Jackson. 

® Frank Barron, “Originality in Relation to Per- 
sonality and Intellect,” Journal of Personality, 23 
(1957), 730-41. 

“Gerhart D. Wiebe, “An Exploration into the 
Nature of Creativity,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 
(1962), 391-97. 

@ Getzels and Jackson. 
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courage, and the kind of psychological autonomy 
that can weather the pressures toward conformity 
that characterize the fields in which social scien- 
tists work. Such people having been selected, their 
professional training should blend academic rigor 
with the promotion of dissent, skepticism, un- 
orthodoxy, and audacious innovation.” 


As indicated in these words of Wiebe’s, the 
environment in which creativity flourishes is 
both important and subject to some degree of 
control. Following one line of thought, Mas- 
low’s, we might say that the identification of 
creativity with the process of self-actualization 
(developing one’s potentials), taken together 
with the belief that self-actualization takes 
place only after other basic needs, such as 
safety and “belongingness,” are reasonably sat- 
isfied, means that some attention to these basic 
needs is called for.** Thus the provision of ten- 
ure for faculty and of guaranteed fellowships 
for a period of time for students helps satisfy 
the need for safety, while the development of a 
better organizational climate (warm faculty- 
student relationships and non-competitiveness ) 
helps satisfy the “belongingness and love 
needs,” both serving to promote creativity. 

The earlier argument for encouraging some 
professionalism (as contrasted to academic em- 
phases) in our graduate programs may, 
through a tendency to define problems more 
narrowly, discourage creativity. But given what 
we said above about the importance of creativ- 
ity in identifying social problems and inventing 
solutions, the contradiction might be resolved 
by seeking, within the confines of professional 
training, to encourage creative policy solutions. 
High level business executives come out well on 
creativity tests. 

The kinds of creativity identified by Deutsch, 
Platt, and Senghaas flourish in metropolitan 
areas, large universities, and well-financed re- 
search centers. More generally we might say 
that cosmopolitanism and the tolerance of het- 
erodoxy, the achievement of a critical mass of 
innovative scholars and hence an appropriate 
on-campus atmosphere of stimulation, and the 
provision of time and resources are favorable 
environmental conditions. 

Finally, the very lack of coherence in the 
discipline that we all deplore may imply less 
pressure towards orthodoxy; the state of knowl- 
edge in the discipline is ripe for creative devel- 
opment—perhaps more than in economics or 
the law. 


G. Wiebe, “An Exploration . . . .” p. 397, 
“A, H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New 
York: Harper, 1954), pp. 80-98, 
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B. Productivity. Measured by books and arti- 
cles published, regardless of quality, political 
scientists are as productive as members of other 
disciplines and they seem to be more produc- 
tive than they used to be. In a recent study of 
the productivity of biologists, psychologists, 
and political scientists, where the measure of 
productivity was weighted in favor of continu- 
ity of research (thus implying “impact”) all 
three disciplines were equally productive.% 
Two earlier studies of productivity in mathe- 
matics and political science (1958) found 46 
per cent of the mathematicians but only 25 per 
cent of the political scientists totally non-pro- 
ductive,** In 1960, Berelson found that 33 per 
cent of the psychologists and 66 per cent of the 
historians ten years from the degree had pub- 
lished nothing; the comparable figure for politi- 
cal scientists (not quite comparable since the 
data are for 1968 and the method is a little dif- 
ferent) is about 13 per cent. Average publica- 
tions for this group of ten year doctorates 
(books and articles) is a little lower for politi- 
cal scientists (3.5) than for psychologists (5.4) 
but higher than for historians (0.5) .%7 

Are political scientists becoming more pro- 
ductive? V. O. Key found in 1958 that 25 per 
cent of the doctorates awarded twenty years 
earlier had been totally nonproductive; I find 
that 17 per cent of the reporting political scien- 
tists in the Biographical Directory are nonpro- 
ductive. The findings are noncomparable in 
many ways, but there is reason to believe that 
the indicated direction is correct; individually 
we are more productive of research than we 


® Diana Crane, “Scientists at Major and Minor 
Universities.” 

® The data on mathematicians are cited in Logan 
Wilson, The Academic Man, p. 107; the data on 
political scientists are from V. O. Key, “The State 
of the Discipline,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 52 (1958), 969. V. O. Key goes on to say 
“The meaning of the data .. . is that we allocate 
the most inadequate resources to the labor of in- 
quiry essential to the development of the discipline. 
.. . From my examination of my sample, I would 
judge, by what seem to me to be latitudinarian 
standards, that not over 10 per cent had made... 
[significant] contributions.” Perhaps this comparison 
was hard on mathematicians but Folger ef al. find 
that their mean citation count is lower than that in 
other sciences, but higher than psychology (p. 261). 

&' Berelson, Graduate Education, pp. 54-55. The 
figure for political scientists is derived by selecting a 
random sample of 150 from those with biographical 
entries (not all political scientists, but most of the 
doctorates, I think) in the 1968 APSA Biographical 
Directory and counting listed publications. These 
figures are more reliable for locating nonpublishers 
than for “average number of publications” due to the 
shortening of bibliographical entries for older scholars 
with many entries. The ten-year limit, however, makes 
this shortening less likely. 
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used to be. This, taken together with the in- 
crease in doctorates produced each year (about 
10 per cent increase per year for the past ten 
years) has created the information explosion 
that concerns us all and lies behind the in- 
creased Review backlog and the increase in the 
number of journals—at the rate of about five 
new journals per year. If all political science 
doctorates produced articles at the rate of those 
in the Biographical Directory, the group of 
doctorates from one to eight years from their 
degree would alone have produced about 1,000 
articles in 1970-71, enough to fill twenty 
years of the Review. Similarly, they would have 
produced about 588 books in that one year, al- 
most twice the number that could be reviewed 
in the Review.®® Fortunately (I guess) these 
figures overestimate research productivity be- 
cause (1) there is an attrition in the profession 
(about 20 per cent in the first five years), and 
(2) doctorates from the new programs are 
probably less productive. Nevertheless, some- 
thing must be done about our abstracting and 
book reviewing capabilities. 


C. Conditions of Productivity. The factors re- 
lated to productivity are much better under- 
stood than those related to creativity; we will 
discuss them together. 

I. High intelligence. Creative productivity 
studies using such sensitive measures as the ci- 
tation index, reveal that after the minimal intel- 
ligence level is reached (one estimate of mini- 
mal I.Q. is 122, another is 130) additional in- 
telligence is not related to research productivity 
—indeed the independent influence disappears 
when other factors are controlled.®® Since polit- 
ical science gets its full share of the able and 
the very able—more than most social sciences 
-whatever defects our research productivity 
may have, they do not come, comparatively 
speaking, because we are stupid. 

2. Motivation. Speaking of a group of distin- 
guished natural and social scientists, Anne 
Roe says, “Perhaps the most influential of these 
other (than intelligence) aspects is motivation 
—the degree to which the individual’s work is 
important to him. All of these men are, and al- 
ways have been, so immersed in their work that 


® Average articles published per person for the first 
eight years after the doctorate (when articles are still 
reported in the Directory) is .36. In the eight years 
1963-70 we produced 3277 doctorates. Multiplying, the 
result is 1180 articles, reduced to 1,000 because of the 
lower productivity rate (.28) of those from one to 
three years from the degree. 

® Folger, Astin, and Bayer, Human Resources and 
Higher Education, pp. 259-60. 
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other considerations play much smaller roles.”7° 
Another study of a large group of scientists 
found that research motivation, as measured by 
the time a scientist took to get his degree, had 
an independent effect on later productivity.” 
Students planning to go into political science at 
the graduate level are as interested in research 
as others, but unfortunately, fewer of the very 
best are so oriented.?? Further, asked about 
their primary work activity, the mature politi- 
cal scientists in the scientific manpower register 
were less inclined to say “research” than was 
the case in other disciplines.”* Putting these 
various studies together, I find the pattern of 
high research productivity and low motivation 
puzzling and disturbing. It does not suggest 
much creativity and raises questions about the 
quality of the research produced under these 
circumstances. 

3. Research and quality of training. All stud- 
ies of research productivity, creativity, and rep- 
utation stress the importance of the quality of 
the training institution, where quality is mea- 
sured either by the American Council on Edu- 
cation ratings or some similar earlier studies. 
There is an interaction, of course, between the 
quality of the training institution and the qual- 
ity of the current work setting, but the relation- 
ship to productivity is stronger in the case of 
quality of training. In Diana Crane’s careful 
study, which included the field of political sci- 
ence, the proportions of highly productive sci- 
entists under the four conditions possible with 
these two variables were:** 


Educated in a major university and working in 
a major university 48% 

Educated in a major university and working in 
a minor university 

Educated in a minor university and working in 
a major university (a small group) 

Educated in a minor university and working in 
a minor university 


41% 
36% 
12% 


™Anne Roe, “Changes in Scientific Activity with 
Age,” Science, 150 (1965), 313. 

"Folger et al, p. 260; Bernard M. Meltzer, “The 
Productivity of Social Scientists,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 55 (1949-50), p. 28. 

“ Davis, Great Aspirations, p. 230. Of those in the 
top fifth of their classes the proportions in each dis- 
cipline indicating research interests are: psychology 
84%, anthropology and related fields 69%, sociology 
56%, economics 55%, and political science 49%. 

™ The percentages of the members of the various 
disciplines in the 1968 National Register who report 
“research” as their primary work activity are: psychol- 
ogy 26%, sociology 22%, anthropology 21%, eco- 
nomics 21%, and political science 12%. In 1970 this 
political science percentage dropped to 10.5%. 

“Diana Crane, “Scientists in Major and Minor 
Universities,” p. 704. 
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An early study of the productivity of sociolo- 
gists reveals the same pattern; the later major 
study by the Commission on Human Re- 
sources, working with a very large sample, con- 
firms it.75 

Under these circumstances, how should one 
appraise the influence of the new graduate pro- 
grams on research training and capacity? I 
have argued above that there are advantages 
for college teaching to be derived from the new 
doctorate programs if (1) they are additive to 
(and not substitutive for) the stronger and 
older programs, and (2) substitutive for the 
master’s degree programs. But as training insti- 
tutions and work settings for research, the con- 
tribution of these programs is different, since 
there is no substitution effect for the master’s 
programs and there is reason to believe they 
are only marginally additive to the stronger 
programs in generating high quality research. I 
think the summary answer is that these new 
programs should be regarded as primarily 
teacher training; their doctorates and faculty 
may, of course, contribute to quality research, 
but historical experience does not offer much 
hope of rapid fulfillment of this aspiration. 

4. Research and quality of work setting. The 
proportion of political scientists working in dis- 
tinguished or strong departments has been pre- 
dicted to decline from 34 per cent in 1961 to 
29 per cent this year, to 28 per cent in 1976.78 
Yet interaction of these two principle condi- 
tions of creative research productivity may 
have an interesting effect. If Crane is right, 
then the products of the better universities go- 
ing to the lesser places will, after a little time— 
because this syndrome produces delay more 
than despair—increase the productivity and re- 
search orientation of the faculties of the less 
distinguished universities.” 


™Folger et al, pp. 262-65; B. Meltzer, “The Pro- 
ductivity of Social Scientists,” p. 28. 

“Heinz Eulau and James G. March, eds., Political 
Science (Englewood Cliffs: Prenctice-Hall, 1969.) The 
increased number of programs rated “distinguished” 
and “strong” should not affect these predictions since 
the proportions of programs with these ratings has re- 
mained constant. 

"D. Crane, “Scientists at Major and Minor Univer- 
sities,” p. 704. I have limited this discussion to uni- 
versities, but something should be said about colleges 
as work settings. In Folger et al, Human Resources 
and Higher Education, the ratio of distinguished work 
in the natural sciences (measured by citation counts) 
done in universities compared to colleges was 5.85 to 
1.0; but in psychology, a hybrid natural-social science, 
it was only 3.25 to 1.0 (calculated from data on 
261). In political science, because of its humanistic 
components, the ratio might be smaller. The matter 
needs further investigation, but certainly one thinks 
easily of distinguished political scientists at Swarth- 
more, Williams, Oberlin, Amherst, and so forth. 
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5. Time and resources. Both the single cre- 
ative scholar, working with library resources 
and his own rich store of ideas, and the empiri- 
cally oriented, data-using work team need as a 
prime condition of creative productivity the 
factor of time. In speaking of the environmen- 
tal conditions of creativity, Taylor and Barron 
say that only one thing is known for certain: 
“the obvious need for ample time in which to 
work freely on problems of one’s own choice.”7® 
Time can be “made” and it can be “bought”; 
if “made” it is squeezed by an act of will out of 
other duties, and the conflicts, harassments, and 
guilts that ensue are familiar to all of us. For 
these reasons bought time is better. The sources 
of funds to buy time, are, of course, the indi- 
vidual universities and colleges, the private 
foundations, and the national government, es- 
pecially, in our case, the National Science 
Foundation. Consider, then, the cumulative im- 
plications of the following: 

Almost half of the political science depart- 
ments in graduate schools have normal teach- 
ing loads for junior faculty of more than 10 
hours a week; about 70 per cent of the gradu- 
ate schools have virtually no way in which they 
can reduce these loads to help a man get over a 
hump in his research schedule. 

Seventy per cent of the political science de- 
partments in four year colleges have teaching 
loads of ten or more hours a week; 84 per cent 
of them have no way of reducing these loads 
for research purposes.”9 

Apparently, then, aside from sabbaticals, 
which are by no means universal, there is little 
help from the universities and colleges. 

As reported above, fewer political scientists 
(29 per cent) get help from government than 
any other natural or social science, except lin- 

` guistics.8° 

Postdoctoral fellowships and traineeships are 
specifically . and consistently correlated with 
high research productivity. Thus it is disturbing 
to find that while about 15 per cent of all new 
doctorates in all fields taken together receive 
some kind of postdoctoral study grants or fel- 
lowships, only 5 per cent of the political scien- 
tists do (although this is more than the econo- 


C. W. Taylor and F. Barron, Scientific Creativity, 


. 373. 

® Calculated from data in The Political Science Job 
Market: Arizona Survey of Hiring Practices and Em- 
ployment Conditions (Tucson: Institute of Govern- 
ment Research, University of Arizona, 1970), pp. 57, 
59. The survey on which the data are based received 
useable answers from 163 graduate schools and 461 
four year colleges. 

® 1968 American Science Manpower, p. 42. 
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mists or historians receive) .*2 
In political science, bought time is hard to 
come by. 


D. Disciplinary Policy and Research. If we 
think of research findings and publications as 
a disciplinary “joint-product,” measures to im- 
prove the educational, communications, and 
manpower infrastructure may find more sup- 
ort. 
(1) Given what we know about the impor- 
tance of training in a major university as a con- 
dition of future productivity, as stated above 
the disciplinary policy should be to devise ways 
of filling training capacity from the top down, 
with no reduction in admissions by these qual- 
ity universities, continued and improved free- 
choice fellowships by the Federal government 
(now threatening to close down), and in- 
formed advice by all counsellors of college stu- 
dents, taking into account the above informa- 
tion.®8 

(2) Providing that there are enough first 
rate universities to ensure heterogeneity (and 
there are), the policy of collective inbreeding— 
but not necessarily inbreeding by each univer- 
sity—should be encouraged. This traditional 
hiring policy has been somewhat eroded with 
the growth of the number of quality institu- 
tions, but it is still strong: from 1958 to 1965 
the proportion of the faculty at the “top 
twelve” with degrees from any of the top 
twelve seems to have declined.*4 

(3) The 22 universities in the ACE ranks of 
“good” and “adequate plus” should avoid col- 
lective inbreeding; rather they should recruit 
from the now plentiful supply of doctorates 
from the stronger universities. Again this is a 
traditional policy; in 1958 about 57 per cent of 
their faculties came from these sources.®* In 
this way the current rate of improvement from 
“good” to “strong” of .6 universities upgraded 
per year may continue. 


3! National Research Council, Summary Report 1970, 
Table 2. 

"See M. Crawford Young and Robert M. Bock, 
“Hard Times for the Graduate Schools,” Change 
Magazine, 3 (1971), pp. 20-22. 

s For accounts of the nonprofessional and unin- 
formed criteria employed by candidates for graduate 
school, see T. Caplow and R. J. McGee, The Aca- 
demic Marketplace, p. 225; B. Berelson, Graduate 
Education, p. 143. 

“ Berelson, p. 115; D. Crane, “The Academic 
Marketplace Revisited: A Study of Faculty Mobility 
Using the Cartter Ratings,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 75 (1970), 953-64. If the rate of erosion 
were to continue at one per cent per year, the 1971 
figure would be 72 per cent. 

% Berelson, p. 115. 
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(4) The evidence that the doctorates of mi- 
nor universities working in major universities 
have research records almost as goođ as any, 
implies that a constant open search for talent at 
all levels by the top universities is in their inter- 
est as well as in the public interest, 

(5) A recent study of the invisible colleges 
shows that their members (working jointly and 
severally on a common set of problems) need 
both the stimulation of ideas from outside their 
special fields and the assured cumulation of re- 
search findings in an identifiable place.°¢ In 
political science there is too much scatteration 
of articles in too many general journals. Per- 
haps this is one reason why political scientists 
are less concerned with continuity, and there- 
fore the cumulative impact of their work, than 
psychologists or biologists.8?7 It may also help 
explain the high rate of information Joss. 

(6) Information search instruments should 
be strengthened. The International Political Sci- 
ence Abstracts contains only about 2,000 ab- 
stracts per year; the Sociological Abstracts con- 
tains about 6,000 and the Psychological Ab- 
stracts about 20,000. Furthermore, journals 
need more frequent cumulative indexes. 

(7) Among the 7,000 political science 
Ph.D.’s produced in the last 35 years there are 
more people with research skills than with good 
research ideas. The study of the invisible col- 
leges mentioned above suggests that these 
groups are held together more by their mem- 
bers’ relations to a few creative scholars than 
by lateral reciprocal connections. If, as I would 
argue, the posing of questions and the agenda 
for research needs more attention than its exec- 
ution, those who have a special talent for iden- 
tifying new research areas and fruitful ways of 
entering them should have their influence mag- 
nified in some fashion. It is a central problem 
for knowledge nurturance. 

The terrain covered in this address has been 
extensive and rocky; there are no prophets on 
any mountain tops here. Rather, I think, we 
shall all have to grub amongst the data a little 
more. 


Appendix on Master’s Programs* 


The most neglected aspect of graduate edu- 
cation is the training of candidates for the mas- 
ter’s degrees, a neglect that is especially critical 


% Diana Crane, “Social Structure in a Group of 
Scientists: A Test of the ‘Invisible College’ Hypothe- 
sis,” American Sociological Review, 34 (1969), 335-52. 

“D. Crane, “Scientists at Major and Minor Univer- 
sities,” p. 707. 

* The data for this Appendix are derived from the 
same sources as those cited for the doctorates; see 
especially footnote 7. 
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because of the size, proliferation, and diversity 
of the programs. The resources devoted to mas- 
ter’s programs are larger than those devoted to 
doctorates; more faculty members are involved 
in teaching terminal master’s candidates; up un- 
til very recently more college students were 
taught by instructors with master’s degrees than 
by those with doctorates; many high school stu- 
dents are affected by the content and quality of 
master’s programs from which their teachers 
received their degrees; more master’s degrees 
recipients than Ph.D.’s work for federal, state, 
and local government; a master’s degree in po- 
litical science qualifies a person for the Na- 
tional Register of Scientific manpower and 38 
per cent of political scientists in the Register 
(1970) have the master’s as their highest de- 
gree, 

Programs. In political science, there are 
about 100 master’s programs in institutions that 
offer the doctorate and another 100 programs 
in institutions that do not. The first group is 
likely to be in much closer touch with the main 
currents of the discipline and, generally speak- 
ing, is of much higher quality. (The master’s 
degree in international relations is likely to be 
given by a department offering a political sci- 
ence doctorate, hence tends to be of higher 
quality; generally it represents an interdiscipli- 
nary specialization. ) 

The recently established master’s programs 
in political science tend to be a first (and some- 
times final, and sometimes reversible) step into 
graduate education by departments in under- 
graduate colleges. During the three year period 
1967-69 at least 30 new programs of this kind 
were established, or about 10 a year. Many of 
these programs had small enrollments (eight of 
them had only one student enrolled each), and 
the completion rate is Jow (89 enrollees and 11 
degrees conferred). Unless a special case can 
be established (the advantages of a regionalized 
or of a specialized program), new master’s pro- 
grams in nondoctorate departments should be 
discouraged. 

Students. There are more students in politi- 
cal science master’s programs than in similar 
programs for any other social science except 
psychology (a much larger discipline); more of 
them are part time and apparently more of 
them drop out. On the other hand, those stu- 
dents who enter these programs immediately or 
soon after leaving high school are more able 
than those entering master’s programs of any 
other social science. Again we get more than 
our share of the best, but compared to those 
going into doctoral programs, master’s candi- 
dates (that is, those students planning on a ter- 
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minal master’s degree) are markedly poorer 
(on GRE scores). 

Careers. Since more than 90 per cent of the 
master’s degree recipients do not join the 
APSA, and only a small fraction are recorded 
in the National Register (about 2,500—less 
than 10 per cent of the total) we know little 
about their careers. Of those in the Register, 
about two-thirds are in educational institutions, 
but a higher proportion of master’s degree re- 
cipients than of doctorates work for govern- 
ment. Some years ago, a study showed that 
about half of the candidates for the master’s 
degree planned to work for the Federal govern- 
ment, while only a quarter planned on college 
teaching; they may have escaped the Register 
questionnaire, or their intentions may have 
changed. 

Policy. Eleven years ago Berelson (p. 228) 
said: 


The Master’s degree has lost status in the arts and 
sciences; has become largely a professional degree, 
especially in education; is no longer under the 
control of the top institutions; and cannot be re- 
covered as the acceptable degree for college teach- 
ers, 


Since that time there have been 21,289 master’s 
degrees awarded in international relations and 
political science, many of whose recipients are 
teaching in four and two year colleges. Part of 
the reason for this has been the shortage of 
doctorates, but that shortage has now changed. 
Further, enrollment in master’s programs has 
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levelled off, while doctorates have continued to 
increase, with the result that the proportion of 
doctorates to masters has been increasing slowly 
but consistently: in 1966 it was about 1 to 6 
while four years later it was 1 to 4.5. We are 
now in a position to try to enforce Berelson’s 
dictum that the master’s degree is not “the ac- 
ceptable degree for college teachers.” 

What, then, are master’s programs good for? 
First, they serve to upgrade high school instruc- 
tion and insofar as they are teaching degrees 
they should be so designed. Second, they permit 
special interdisciplinary teaching programs for 
international relations, public administration, 
urban studies, and so forth. These degrees are 
then certificates of specialized study, partly for 
practice, and partly for teaching in specialized 
programs, perhaps on the way to or in addition 
to a doctorate in a basic discipline. Third, they 
are excellent vehicles for teaching practitioners 
(professionals), upgrading skills, and, inciden- 
tally, are the basis for salary increases. Fourth, 
as reported above, without some special 
strength (as in the case of Swarthmore, for ex- 
ample), and special local reasons (as in the 
case of an urban college teaching urban poli- 
tics), departments not offering the doctorate 
should not offer the master’s degree in political 
science. Finally, in order to keep recipients of 
master’s degrees in touch with the discipline, it 
might be useful to establish a special class of 
Association membership at reduced rates whose 
members would receive a book review journal 
and PS, 
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To THE EDITOR: 


In a recent letter to the editor (American 
Political Science Review (September, 1971] p. 
779), Lawrence Mayer asserts that my argu- 
ment concerning the Casstevens result (A meri- 
can Political Science Review [March, 1971] pp. 
188-189) “contains a mathematical error,” and 
attempts to demonstrate this by trying to show 
my definition of a certain conditional probabil- 
ity to be inequivalent to an alternative defini- 
tion. However, the error is Mayer’s, not mine, 
and lies in the fact that he defines the quantity 
n; as “the number of votes received by candi- 
date C,” (p. 779, left hand column lines —18, 
-17) and then implicitly equates this to the 
quantity denoted by the same symbol in my 
letter. In fact, I explicitly defined n; as “the 
number of votes received by candidate i from 
all voters except the one in question” (p. 188, 
left hand column, lines -3, ~2; italics added). In 
Mayer’s example the first voter is the one in 
question, so the n; should refer only to the 
votes cast by voters R, and R;. Mr. Mayer in- 
forms us that he is a mathematician, so pre- 
sumably he will be able to verify for himself the 
fact that when the proper definition of n, is 
used, his “simple counting argument” shows the 
two definitions of the conditional probability 
P(W,/V,) to yield identical results, as of course 
they must. 


Casstevens himself, in a private communi- 
cation, has criticized my argument on other 
grounds. He objects to my use of the action 
V,, citing the passage in his note which reads 
“The alternative courses of action available 
to the voter are to vote for C,, or to vote for 
C,,..., or to vote for C,. (The problem is 
how the voter should vote rather than whether 
or not he should vote.)” (American Political 
Science Review [March, 1968], p. 205.) The 
difficulty lies in the fact that Casstevens was 
not explicit about definitions or assumptions 
in his note; thus it is not clear, for example, 
whether one should conclude from the quoted 
passage that he simply failed to take account of 
the possibility of nonvoting (irrespective of pur- 
pose of the analysis), or rather that he ex- 
plicitly assumed that action not to exist. The 
more fundamental question concerns what 
constitutes a fair reading of the even less 
explicit statements about “ignoring ties”—ap- 
parently primarily on the grounds that they 
are improbable occurrences (footnote 4, page 
205)—as they apply to such potential tie- 
producing events as n, = N; > ny, ny = Dy + 


1 = Dy, Ry = Dy = Ny, etc. I personally think 
it not unfair to interpret Casstevens’s state- 
ments about ties to mean that he meant to 
assign zero probability to such events. 

Probably Casstevens himself would not agree, 
and possibly he might even maintain that had 
he been asked some three years ago to clarify 
his assumptions on ties, he would have re- 
sponded that what he really had in mind was 
to require the last event to have strictly posi- 
tive probability, while simultaneously requir- 
ing events of the first two kinds to have zero 
probability (this being the only way the as- 
sumptions can be made consistent). I have 
some difficulty accepting this myself, but for 
purposes of argument suppose we grant the 
point and consider just what his result does 
then say. Many have long believed that under 
the plurality system of election, it can some- 
times be counterproductive to vote for one’s 
most-preferred candidate. No one, so far as I 
know, has claimed it is always counterproduc- 
tive to vote in this fashion: for example, a 
voter whose own candidate has the best chance 
of winning will not find it counterproductive 
to vote “sincerely,” nor will one who believes 
all candidates have an equal chance of win- 
ning. Casstevens’ result, properly interpreted, 
in effect amounts to showing that there is still 
another species of voter who does not find 
it counterproductive to vote sincerely. It is a 
bit difficult to characterize this type of voter 
explicitly, but he is one who believes, among 
other things, that there is absolutely no chance 
whatever of any kind of tie if he does himself 
vote, while simultaneously believing that 
should he not vote, there would be a strictly 
positive probability of an exact three-way tie 
between all candidates (in the three-candidate 
case). Perhaps this fact is a useful result, or 
perhaps it is just a curiosity; but surely, it does 
not constitute a proof that a rational voter al- 
ways votes for the candidate he most prefers. 

GERALD H. KRAMER 

Yale University 


To THE EDITOR: 


I was much interested by the conclusions 
reached by David Nexon in his article 
“Asymmetry in the Political System: Occa- 
sional Activists in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, 1956-1964,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review 65(Sept., 1971) 716-730. 
I think that it is fairly obvious that the conclu- 
sion that “the Republican Party organization is 
essentially an ideological one relying on ideo- 
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logical incentives to activism, while the Dem- 
ocratic Party Organization is a nonideological 
one relying on nonideological incentives to ac- 
tivism” (page 721) is not warranted by the 
facts that Nexon presents. To establish this 
would require data on incentives and motives 
for participation which Nexon does not have. 
He appears to have been engaging in some wild 
speculation. However, his thoughts are intrigu- 
ing and might be researched further. 

More relevant to the data examined is the 
conclusion that: “On issues that polarized the 
mass membership of the two parties, Demo- 
cratic activists had about the same opinion dis- 
tribution as rank and file Democrats, while Re- 
publican activists were substantially more con- 
servative than their rank and file membership” 
(page 720). This is, as Nexon notes, the same 
conclusion reached by McClosky et. al. back in 
1960. McClosky found, however, that Demo- 
cratic leaders too were significantly different 
from their rank and file. McClosky’s Demo- 
crats were closer in some assumed spatial 
model to both their own voters and the Repub- 
lican voters than were the Republican leaders. 
In any case, both articles purport to show that 
Republican gladiators are the “odd men out” 
ideologically. 

Distances on spatial models of ideology can- 
not be legitimately determined from the kinds 
of questions asked by McClosky and Nexon. 
The averaging of individual scores used by Mc- 
Closky and the mean scores used by Nexon do 
not permit the differentiation between the unity 
of opinions within a group on the one hand, 
and the content of those opinions on the other. 
The critical factor here is not the mean or the 
average, but the distribution. The group of 
Democratic workers may not be a unified 
group of moderate men, but rather a group 
composed of a large gang of “extreme conser- 
vatives” and another large bloc of “extreme lib- 
erals.” Such a group would have a mean score 
which would be “moderate” (i.e., in the mid- 
dle), but the conclusion that it is similar to 
some other group which has a middle-range 
score may or may not be valid. 

Much the same thing applies to the Republi- 
can groups. The fact that their scores deviate 
from the scores of the other groups may not be 
because their solutions to public problems are 
very dissimilar to those of the other groups. It 
may just be that the Republicans are a fairly 
unified group of individuals who (to use Con- 
verse’s terms) share a common belief system 
which has a great deal of constraint. The Dem- 
ocrats and the groups of voters, on the other 
hand, are much more divided on issues. 
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This conclusion is particularly likely given 
Nexon’s observation that: “.. . a disproportion- 
ate number of Democratic party identifiers 
have, at least since 1860, come from the South” 
(page 722). 

Issues and opinions are very complex mat- 
ters. To really get at these questions requires 
more in-depth questioning than used in the in- 
terviews utilized by either McClosky or Nexon. 
And judgments on whether a particular pro- 
posed government policy is relatively close or 
far away from another proposal are rather diffi- 
cult to make. It does not suffice for Nexon to 
use questions about “how strongly” a person 
agrees or disagrees with a certain statement or 
policy. A strong disagreement does not neces- 
sarily mean that the respondent would ideally 
prefer a policy which drastically differs from 
that given in the statement, just that he is very 
much committed to something different. 

In making these changes in Nexon’s conclu- 
sions, it may be that I have justified his asser- 
tion that the Republicans are more “ideologi- 
cal” than the Democrats. For what Nexon and 
McClosky have actually shown is that Republi- 
cans share a common belief system, and Demo- 
crats do not, In a certain sense this means that 
Republicans are ideological and Democrats are 
not. It does not, however, show that the mem- 
bers of either party are motivated by ideology, 
nor does it show that either party’s policies are 
more or less like those of the voting public. The 
Democrats do resemble the voting public in that 
both groups are internally divided on public is- 
sues. 

‘THEODORE S. ARRINGTON 
University of Arizona 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Arrington criticizes the conclu- 
sions reached in my article on a number of 
grounds. First, he argues that my statement re- 
garding the differing basis of organization in 
the two parties is not justified by the data pre- 
sented. It is true that direct data on the “incen- 
tives and motives for participation” of activists 
would have been more conclusive evidence for 
my finding. Since such data were not available, 
I relied on the data I had, It is possible to clas- 
sify the process by which I progressed from the 
available data to the conclusion noted above as 
“engaging in some wild speculation.” Under- 
standably, I prefer to regard the process as rea- 
sonable inference. The logical basis for that in- 
ference is discussed at some length in the arti- 
cle itself and reiterated briefly in the last para- 
graph below. 

I find Arrington’s second point rather con- 
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fusingly stated. At one point he seems to be ar- 
guing that it is invalid to say that Republican 
activists are more conservative than other 
groups because questions of the type used by 
the Michigan Survey Research Center do not 
capture opinions and issues in their full rich- 
ness and complexity. At another point, he 
seems to be arguing the more restricted point 
that one cannot say that two distributions of 
opinion are alike (or different) simply from 
comparison of mean scores. 

The latter point certainly has some validity 
in a mathematical sense, at least insofar as two 
similar means are involved. A symmetrical bi- 
modal distribution can certainly have the same 
mean as a unimodal distribution. Parenthet- 
ically, I might note that the “true” shape of a 
curve is rather moot in any opinion data, given 
the absence of interval scales. I did compare the 
shape of the curves of the groups discussed in 
my article by dividing the sample into quartiles 
of liberalism on each of the opinion scales and 
then looking at what proportion of each group 
fell into each quartile. This procedure produced 
the same result as looking only at means. The 
tables of this type were not presented in my ar- 
ticle, because, given the number of groups si- 
multaneously compared, I thought the mean 
was a more readily comprehensible statistic and 
because the number of activists, particularly 
among the Democrats, was so small that divid- 
ing the cases among four cells was of doubtful 
statistical validity. 

Arrington’s belief that the kinds of questions 
used by the Survey Research Center do not 
“really get at” opinion is a valid one for certain 
kinds of theoretical interests. One could hardly 
hope to develop the findings presented in Rob- 
ert Lane’s Political Ideology from reliance on 
the SRC’s national sample alone. One the other 
hand, the questions used in my scale are fully 
adequate for indicating, for example, that Re- 
publican activists as a group are more likely to 
favor the nomination of a candidate like Barry 
Goldwater than are ordinary Republicans, ordi- 
nary Democrats, or Democratic activists. Con- 
servatism in this sense has both a theoretical and 
a practical interest for most political scientists. 

Finally, Arrington discusses possible mean- 
ings of ideology that may be legitimately re- 
garded as applicable to the Republican activists 
in my article. The meaning of ideology that I 
regarded as most important was drawn from 
the distinction between amateur and profes- 
sional made by James Q. Wilson and noted in 
my article. The ideologue in this sense is the 
person who participates in politics because of 
his opinions about public policy and not for 
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some other motive. I believed that Republican 
activists could legitimately be characterized as 
ideologues in this sense because they were quite 
distinct, in opinion terms, from other Republi- 
cans. This difference between activists and ordi- 
nary members must have some causal roots. 
Controlling for demographic variables did not, 
with the ambiguities noted in the article, elimi- 
nate the difference. I suggested that a plausible 
and reasonable causal explanation of the differ- 
ence might be that the Republican Party, unlike 
the Democratic Party, relies on ideological in- 
centives to activism and thus has a tendency to 
draw the most conservative of its identificrs 
into activism. In default of a more plausible hy- 
pothesis or proof to the contrary, I hold to that 
explanation. 
Davin NEXON 

Pitzer College 


To THE EDITOR: 


In the American Political Science Review 
(September, 1970, p. 979), you published a re- 
view of my book, Ghana’s Foreign Policy, 
1957-1966: Diplomacy, Ideology and the New 
State, by Kofi Ankomah. In a subsequent is- 
sue, Professor William Zartman criticized An- 
komah’s review of my book on a number of 
grounds. With the same sort of innuendo and 
ad hominem arguments used in his original re- 
view, Mr. Ankomah has now cast aspersions on 
Professor Zartman, by noting that I thanked 
him in the preface of my book for his helpful 
suggestions on the manuscript. 

Professor Zartman undertook the reading of 
my manuscript for Princeton University Press 
in the autumn of 1967. I had not met him at 
that time. I subsequently came to know him 
through the intermediary of Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. His comments were no less helpful 
for the fact that they were done for the Press. 
This does mean, however, that Ankomah owes 
Professor Zartman an apology. 

W. Scott THOMPSON 
Associate Professor of International Politics 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


To THE EDITOR: 


We write to correct three errors of interpre- 
tation which mar Kenneth Shepsle’s otherwise 
balanced review of our proposals for The Anal- 
ysis of Political Cleavages (this Review, Sep- 
tember, 1971). We have no objection to his 
quite appropriate overall judgement—a skepti- 
cal admiration informed by a sense of the prob- 
lem’s enormity. But on three main points of 
substance, he has misread or misunderstood the 
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book, leaving himself and his reader with a point which makes us cautious about any indis- 


mistaken impression. The rubs are these: 

I. Pairwise analysis of cleavage relations: 
Shepsle says we make a “. . . unique and imagi- 
native (if not altogether justified) sociological 
assumption, namely that the relevant theoreti- 
cal focus is not on individuals per se but on 
pairs of individuals.” We have italicized “socio- 
logical assumption” to draw attention to its in- 
accuracy. We make no such claim, as the rea- 
soning behind the measure being discussed 
makes quite clear. Shepsle quotes us on the 
point by substituting his word “is” for our 
words “may be” and by omitting the beginning 
of the pertinent sentence, “For these reasons 
...” This bespeaks his neglect of the reasons 
themselves, which are given in the passage just 
before he quotes us. A look at these suggests 
that we have made no sociological assumption 
—no assertion that politics, like “love and ten- 
nis,” is “played in pairs.” We have just, in fact, 
been discussing a committee of ten members, 
and have followed that example with the sug- 
gestion that relations of sameness and differ- 
ence in such groups can usefully be exfoliated 
from the examination of pairwise comparisons 
(pp. 26-27). In the passage omitted, we sug- 
gest that the pair is a useful analytic unit on 
two grounds: 1. it is the smallest unit for which 
similarity and difference (say, agreement and 
disagreement) have any meaning, and 2. these 
relations (similarity and difference) in larger 
groupings can be analytically reduced to the 
outcomes of these pairwise comparisons. The 
review argues against an approach we simply 
haven’t considered. 

2. Definition of groups: The analysis we pro- 
pose assumes that one can figure out what 
cleavages—which divisions of a community 
into nominal groups—matter. The book illus- 
trates a serious problem with a rather fatuous 
example—the silliness of the supposition that 
India is religiously homogeneous because the 
classification Christian-Jew-other indicates little 
fragmentation (p. 34). Admitting that the au- 
thors are “aware” of such a possibility, Shepsle 
transposes the example to Ulster and gives it as 
his own. He then suggests that we offer “no 
theoretical guidance” on the matter. He has 
here omitted two considerable passages of the 
book, one outlining the underlying assumption 
about nominal groups (pp. 14-17), and the 
other offering two specific strategies for dealing 
with the central problem (pp. 34~35). Here, 
Shepsle notwithstanding, we do depend on a 
brittle sociological assumption, namely, that 
well-defined nominal groups are there to be 
found. This is the point we make and it is a 


criminate application of the analysis, 

3. Cross-cutting and fragmentation: Shepsle 
credits us with the “carefully derived” result 
that “. . . the amount of cross-cutting between 
two cleavages (and hence the likelihood of po- 
litical stability) is high if fragmentation is high 
on one of the cleavages and low on the other.” 
This is a two-fold misreading: 1. we claim to 
have demonstrated nothing about political sta- 
bility, and 2. far from being a carefully derived 
result, the claim about cross-cutting and frag- 
mentation is denied by the book itself. We do 
say that the combination of low and high frag- 
mentation is a necessary condition to high 
cross-cutting, but deny that it is sufficient. We 
go on to show that the functional relationship 
between these variables upholds this denial (pp. 
98-99.) Since his proposed counter-example 
assumes a necessary and sufficient relationship, 
we can only guess that he failed to read the 
whole of the (difficult, perhaps turgid) chapter 
in question. It is, however, only by means of 
both misapprebensions that Shepsle is able to 
have us predict no conflict over language in 
Belgium. The claim is, if anyone’s, Shepsle’s, 

The review’s fourth main point, on our fail- 
ure to resolve the intensity problem, is quite 
tight as the book’s preface suggests, And, as we 
indicated at the beginning, the overall judge- 
ment expressed by the review is unobjectiona- 
ble. 

Doucias W. Raz 
MICHAEL TAYLOR 


To THe EDITOR: 


The book review editor has invited me to re- 
spond to the Rae-Taylor critique of my review 
of their book and has requested brevity. There- 
fore, in response I should like to make two 
points. First, regarding the second and third 
“rubs” Rae and Taylor outline above, the thrust 
of my review was to underscore a serious omis- 
sion in their monograph. In the absence of any 
indication of the salience of cleavages, their as- 
sumption that “well-defined nominal groups are 
there to be found” is indeed “brittle.” In order 
to analyze political cleavages one must be able 
to identify the subset of partitions of the popu- 
lations into nominal groups, i.e., the subset of 
cleavages, that is politically relevant. The as- 
sumption that such cleavages can be identified 
—Rae and Taylor’s assumption—may be a rea- 
sonable research strategy, but it does beg an 
otherwise interesting and important question, 
namely, why do some cleavages manifest them- 
selves in political conflict whereas others do 
not? On this latter question Messrs. Rae and 
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Taylor may be referred to the work of the late 
E. E. Schattschneider. 

The cross-cutting cleavages hypothesis, of 
course, is subject to precisely this kind of criti- 
cism. Thus, tbe Rae-Taylor analysis of it suffers 
in the absence of a measure of cleavage sali- 
ence, My own example of Belgium was em- 
ployed to underscore this omission. 

The first “rub” to which Rae and Taylor 
refer is mostly a matter of semantics. If they 
are embarrassed by my attribution of sociologi- 
cal properties to their assumption, and wish to 
call it something else, that is their prerogative. 
In any event I am quite willing to accept their 
pairwise treatment of cleavage relations as an 
analytic device. However, if one wishes to 
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judge the utility of that device he must look to 
its consequences; and it is this operation that is 
frustrated by errors of omission and commis- 
sion that crop up later in Rae and Taylor’s 
analysis (see point 4 in their letter above, as 
well as my discussion of salience, for examples 
of this). 

To conclude, my review of Rae and Taylor's 
monograph had one summary theme—a theme 
applicable perhaps to many analyses of com- 
plex topics. That theme, I feel, still applies: ca- 
veat emptor. To this, at least, they seem to have 
no objection. 

KENNETH A. SHEPSLE 
Washington University 


: EDITORIAL COMMENT 





i Hello again, There are two hypotheses capable 


of explaining the absence from the Review 
this last half-decade of articles by Austin Ran- 


| ney. The first hypothesis is that the tasks of 


managing the Review were so onerous as to 
create a pause in the productivity of one of 
the most active and interesting scholars in our 
profession. The appearance in recent years 
of an occasional article by Ranney in one or 
another of the regional journals does not 
wholly undermine this hypothesis, but weakens 
it sufficiently to suggest another, namely that 
Ranney thought it unseemly for the manager 
of a complex process of anonymous evalu- 


. ations to give his own work what could be 


, readers of the Review shall realize from the re- 


interpreted as a natural advantage. 
It is therefore likely that the only benefit 


_ tirement of Austin Ranney as managing editor 


is his welcome reappearance in these pages as 
an author in the current and, one hopes, in 
many a future issue. 

Two hypotheses are now available to explain 
the mysterious absence from the pages of the 


Review of articles by the current managing edi- 
tor. 


APSR and PS. A few years ago, the Associ- 
ation established a newsletter, PS. Part of the 
job of this new journal was to relieve the 
Review of some of the heavy burden that it 
used to carry as the sole medium of general 
communication among- Association members. 
The Review has continued to provide articles 
and reviews of scholarly and scientific interest, 
while PS, especially under the innovating 
leadership of Professor James David Barber, 
has carved out another sort of niche for it- 
self, providing information about teaching and 
the profession, notices of career changes and 
opportunities, official documents of the As- 
sociation, and other such material. 

As time has gone on, the activities of the 
profession itself have come in for occasional 
scholarly investigation. Since the Review is de- 
voted to scholarship and PS to the profession, 
which journal should receive an article that 
seems to fall neatly between them? We have, in 
general, resolved the issue in favor of PS. Both 
journals have the same audience, of course, 
since both go to all members of the Association 
as a perquisite of membership. We take for our 
province contributions that are in some sense 
“about” politics, and refer to our sister journal 
articles that are “about” political science as a 
profession. 


The one great anomaly in this orderly 
scheme of things is presented by the problem of 
the annual address of the outgoing APSA Pres- 
ident. There is something to be said for pre- 
serving continuity in making the Presidential 
address available to readers in the same place, 
year after year. In the past, this place has been 
the lead article in the December or March issue 
of the Review. Yet carrying on the tradition 
creates its own asymmetries: the Presidential 
address is the only unrefereed article the Re- 
view prints. Some comments, rejoinders, com- 
munications, and book reviews are solicited, 
and most are normally evaluated only by the 
editor -or book review editor. Hence these con- 
tributions are scrutinized less elaborately and 
less anonymously than articles. The fact still re- 
mains that the Presidential address alone out of 
the entire yearly output of the Review passes 
through no editorial screen at all. Moreover, no 
Presidential address has been stopped at the 


‘gate since Frederic Ogg refused to print Presi- 


dent Benjamin Shambaugh’s address in 1930, 
and none is likely to be again, not even by the 
most nostalgic managing editor. Some Presi- 
dential addresses however, perhaps most, vio- 
late a basic rule for inclusion in the Review; 
they are not “about” politics, but “about” polit- 
ical science, and by our normal criteria, now 
that PS is flourishing, such essays should logi- 
cally appear in PS. If they do not, does this not 
gratuitously appropriate to the Review a little 
extra cachet and imply that PS is somehow 
number two? Would not the Association and 
the members be better off if, instead of living 
with this implied rank-order, each journal culti- 
vated its own garden on a more strictly equal 
basis? If PS had existed in 1958, “The State of 
the Discipline,” by V. O. Key, Jr., would pre- 
sumably have been comfortably at home in its 
pages, whereas Robert A. Dahl’s 1967 address, 
“The City in the Future of Democracy,” to 
take a contrary example, would have been 
more suited to the Review. What about cases 
occupying something nearer middle ground, like 
Harold Lasswell’s “The Political Science of 
Science” (1956) or E. E. Schattschneider’s “In- 
tensity, Visibility, Direction and Scope” 
(1957)? Logicians, hair-splitters, proponents of 
one solution or another, or one or another 
method of finding a solution (e.g., random 
assignment, Indian wrestling between the editors 
of PS and the APSR, a mail ballot of the Asso- 
ciation, President’s choice) could have had a 
field day with the problem. Heaven knows, po- 
litical science provides little enough recreation 
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as it is, and so one almost regrets the past ab- 
sence of the opportunity for this sort of exer- 
cise. 

In future we may be more fortunate. The 
most likely outcome, however, in the absence 
of a strong Presidential initiative is that inertia, 
not logic, will prevail, and the Review will con- 
tinue to steal this small advantage from PS, and 
print Presidential addresses, no matter how pre- 
occupied with the profession they are. As a sop 
to our troubled consciences we will probably 
channel responses and reactions to Presidential 
addresses that “really” belong in PS into the PS 
editorial process, thus providing an inelegant 
but one hopes an intelligible solution. 


Relevance. The Review is always in the market 
for articles that meet some standard of contem- 
porary relevance. Although no reader who con- 
templates our year-long backlog will doubt that 
we publish first and foremost for the ages, there 
is a set of possible contributions—not wholly 
hypothetical—that speaks to contemporaries as 
well as to the next generation of graduate stu- 
dents, and still maintains a level of empirical 
demonstration or theoretical interest that makes 
it eligible for inclusion in the Review. Consider 
four such articles in the current issue, all on 
currently “hot” topics. One explores the forces 
at work in Britain surrounding its recently 
negotiated entry into the Common Market. 
One analyzes Congress and the Defense Bud- 
get. Two are on various aspects of Presidential 
elections: Austin Ranney casts a doubt upon 
the political justification underlying the drive 
for more and more Presidential primary 
elections, and Robert Axelrod marshals data 
that can aid in the task of determining how 
much credence to put in perennial claims about 
the reformulation of the major parties’ electoral 
coalitions. 

Obviously, this does not exhaust the ways in 
which political scientists can be “relevant,” but 
it is a fair sample. We hope to be able to offer 
other examples as time goes on. 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication 


Paul Abramson, Michigan State University, “In- 
tergenerational Social Mobility and Partisan 
Choice” 

Richard W. Boyd, Wesleyan University, “Pop- 
ular Control of Public Policy: A Normal Vote 
Analysis of the 1968 Election” 

David W. Brady, Kansas State University, “A 
Research Note on the Impact of Inter-Party 
Competition on Congressional Voting in a 
Competitive Era” 

Charles S. Bullock, TH, University of Georgia, 
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“Freshman Committee Assignments and Re- 
election in the U.S. House of Representatives” 
and “House Careerists: Changing Patterns of 
Longevity and Attrition” 

Charles E. Butterworth, University of Mary- 
land, “Averroés: Politics and Opinion” 

William D. Coplin and J. Martin Rochester, 
Syracuse University, “The Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the International 
Court of Justice, the League of Nations, and 
the United Nations: A Comparative Empir- 
ical Survey” 

Robert S. Erikson, Florida State University, 
“Malapportionment, Gerrymandering, and 
Party Fortunes in Congressional Elections” 

John Ferejohn, University of Illinois, “A Note 
on ‘Voting or a Price System in a Competitive 
Market Structure’ ” 

Alexander L. George, Stanford University, “The 
Case for Multiple Advocacy in Making For- 
eign Policy” 

Wallace Mendelson, University of Texas, “From 
Warren to Burger: The Rise and Decline of 
Substantive Equal Protection” 

Eugene F. Miller, University of Georgia, “Posi- 
tivism, Historicism, and Political Inquiry” 
Andre Modigliani, Harvard University, “Hawks 
and Doves, Isolationism and Political Dis- 
trust: An Analysis of Public Opinion on Mili- 

tary Policy” 

Sarah McCally Morehouse, Manhattanville Col- 
lege, “The State Political Party and the Policy 
Making Process” 

Donald G. Morrison and H. Michael Stevenson, 
York University, “Integration and Instability: 
Patterns of African Political Development” 

Edward N. Muller, State University of New 
York, Stony Brook, “A Test of a Partial 
Theory of Potential for Political Violence” 

Willard A, Mullins, Carleton University, “On 
the Concept of Ideology in Political Science” 

John M. Orbell, University of Oregon and Toru 
Uno, San Francisco State College, “A Theory 
of Neighborhood Problem Solving: Political 
Action vs. Resident Mobility” 

Benjamin I. Page, Dartmouth College and Rich- 
ard A. Brody, Stanford University, “Policy 
Voting and the Electoral Process: The Viet- 
nam War Issue” 

Gerald M. Pomper, Rutgers University, “From 
Confusion to Clarity: Issues and American 
Voters, 1956-1968” 

Jeffrey L. Pressman, Dartmouth College, “Pre- 
conditions of Mayoral Leadership” 

George F. Quester, Cornell University, “Some 
Conceptual Problems on Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion” 

Bruce W. Robeck, Texas A&M University, “Lee- 
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islative Partisanship, Constituency and Malap- 
portionment” 

Thomas W. Robinson, The Rand Corporation, 
“The Sino-Soviet Border Dispute: Back- 
ground, Development, and the March 1969 
Clashes” 

John Gerard Ruggie, Dotation Carnegie Pour 
La Paix Internationale, “Collective Goods 
and Intérnational Organization” 

David Sankoff, University of Montreal and 
Koula Mellos, University of Ottawa, “The 
Swing Ratio and Game Theory” 

Kenneth A. Shepsle, Washington University, 
“The Strategy of Ambiguity: Uncertainty and 
Electoral Competition” 

W. Phillips Shively, University of Minnesota, 
“Voting Stability and the Nature of Party 
Attachments in the Weimar Republic” 

Lee Sigelman, Vanderbilt University, “Do Mod- 
ern Bureaucracies Dominate Underdeveloped 
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Polities? A Test of the Imbalance Thesis” 

Philip D. Stewart, Robert L. Arnett, William 
Ebert, Raymond E. McPhail, Terrence L. 
Rich and Craig E. Schopmeyer, Ohio State 
University, “Political Mobility and the Soviet 
Political Process: A Partial Test of Two 
Models” 

John L. Sullivan, Iowa State University and 
Robert E. O’Connor, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, “Electoral Choice and Popular Con- 
trol of Public Policy: The Case of the 1966 
House Elections” 

John L. Sullivan, Iowa State University, “A Note 
on Redistributive Politics” 

Herbert F, Weisberg, University of Michigan, 
“Scaling Models for Legislative Roll-Call 
Analysis” 

Peter Willetts, Makerere University College, 
“Cluster-Bloc Analysis and Statistical Infer- 
ence” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Monarchy and Community: Political Ideas in 
the Later Conciliar Controversy, 1430-1450. 
By A. J. Black. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 189. $10.50.) 


In the 1950’s Brian Tierney traced the can- 
onist origins of conciliar thought, and Alan 
Gewirth analyzed and translated Marsilius of 
Padua. In the 1960’s studies of the political 
thought of Gerson, D’Ailly, and Nicholas of 
Cusa by John Morrall, Francis Oakley, and this 
reviewer traced the further development of 
conciliar thinking. This volume moves the 
study of conciliarism one step further by look- 
ing at the thinking of the late conciliarists— 
principally but not only John of Segovia, and 
the anticonciliar papalists, mainly John Turre- 
cremata, in the period from the split between 
Pope Eugene IV and the Council of Basel, to 
the papacy’s final victory over its conciliar ri- 
vals. It also relates the efforts of the two sides 
to win the support of the European monarchs 
to “the birth of ideology . . . the peculiarly 
modern habit of justifying political acts by ref- 
erence to abstract, metaphysical ideals” (p. 
130) and argues that conciliarism “mediated 
between the medieval and modern conceptions 
of popular government” (p. 134). 

In making the latter point, the author is at 
pains to distinguish the theories of the Council 
of Basel (1431-1449) from those of its bet- 
ter-known predecessor, the Council of Con- 
stance (1414-1418). Constance is seen as 
principally an emergency judicial response to 
the problem posed by three claimants to the pa- 
pal throne, while the theorists of Basel are in- 
terpreted as asserting a general legislative su- 
premacy of the representatives of the Christian 
church over their “minister,” the Pope. Omit- 
ting most of the theological issues, Black sees 
the Basel conciliarists as carrying earlier corpo- 
ration theory to its logical conclusion, when 
they asserted conciliar control of the papal 
financial and legislative system and finally in 
1439 attempted to depose the Pope. 

The argument is supported by extensive quo- 
tations from the sources and 32 pages of Latin 
excerpts from the writings of Segovia and Tur- 
recremata, With its help we are able to fill in a 
further chapter in the development of constitu- 
tionalism in the West. The author’s claims for 
the importance of the Basel theories in that de- 
velopment, however, raise some questions for 
this reviewer: 

(1) Was the difference between the theories 
(as distinct from the practice) of Constance 


and Basel that great? Constance after all did as- 
sert in its decree, Haec Sancta (not, as Black 
and many other writers call it, Sacrosancta) 
that a “general council representing the Catho- 
lic church, has its power immediately from 
Christ and all men, including the Pope himself, 
are bound to obey it in matters pertaining to 
the faith, the extirpation of schism, and reform 
of the church in head and members.” In addi- 
tion, in the decree, Frequens, it called for regu- 
lar convocation of general councils. (The Basel 
Council was called in response to the Frequens 
decree.) At least in the areas mentioned, Con- 
stance seemed to assert a general legislative su- 
premacy for the council, and it has been so un- 
derstood by a number of recent commentators 
in the Roman Catholic Church including Hans 
Kiing and Francis Oakley. 

(2) Black frequently refers to the demo- 
cratic implications of Basel and its contribu- 
tions to the development of popular sover- 
eignty. Yet most of the participants and theo- 
rists at both Constance and Basel considered 
the councils as meetings of bishops and cardi- 
nals with an assigned role in the constitution of 
the church, which limited the Pope in certain 
areas but not in others. The main impulse of 
conciliarism was thus constitutionalist but not 
democratic. No one, with the exception of the 
discredited but influential fourteenth century 
theorist Marsilius of Padua (whom Black unac- 
countably persists in calling “Marsigilio”), 
called for representation of the laity. Only inso- 
far as the two councils attempted to assert a 
general community control over the ruler could 
it be said that their theories implied some lay 
role. 

It is true that the papalist opponents of the 
Basel rump-council accused it of revolutionary 
democratic tendencies. They were able to do so 
because it allowed priests and doctors of theol- 
ogy and canon law, (but apparently not lay- 
men) to vote along with the few bishops who 
were left in the Council after 1437. That the 
papalists could attack this procedure with such 
telling effect, however, indicates how far the as- 
sumptions of the period were from anything 
that one could call democracy or popular sov- 
ereignty. 

There is no denying however the influence of 
the example of Constance, and to a considera- 
bly lesser extent, of Basel, on constitutional 
controversies in sixteenth-century France and 
seventeenth-century England. The conciliarists’ 
theories were less influential, although Francis 
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Oakley has traced a direct line of influence in 
“On the Road from Constance to 1688” (The 
Journal of British of British Studies, I [1962], 
1-32). Even less influential were the theories 
of the papalists on the ideologies of the rising 
national monarchies. Black asserts a connection 
between theories of papal sovereignty and later 
similar monarchical theories, but his assertion 
is flawed by the admission that all papalist writ- 
ers accepted the possibility outlined in canon 
law of papal deposition for heresy—and possi- 
bly for other reasons. More probable is the 
common need of both the papalist and monar- 
chist writers to develop a rationalized, stable 
legislative and judicial system. The papal sys- 
tem came first, but post hoc does not necessar- 
ily mean propter hoc. 

Yet despite the doubts expressed above about 
certain of the author’s interpretations, I believe 
that this is an important book which tells a fas- 
cinating story in the development of Western 
constitutionalism. The story continues to be of 
interest as the constitutional struggles of the fif- 
teenth century are now being repeated with in- 
creasing intensity within the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

PauL E. SIGMUND 
Princeton University 


A Dialogue Between a Philosopher and a Stu- 
dent of the Common Laws of England. By 
Thomas Hobbes. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Joseph Cropsey. (Chicago and Lon- 
don: University of Chicago Press, 1971. Pp. 
168. $7.50.) 

Except for an edition published in Italy a de- 
cade ago, Professor Cropsey has presented us 
with the first modern separate edition of Hob- 
bes’s posthumously published Dialogue. He has 
endeavored to provide a more accurate text 
than is to be found either in Molesworth or in 
the original edition. His scholarly introduction 
runs to 48 pages (as compared with 115 pages 
for the Dialogue), and of this some 34 pages 
are devoted to a careful and exceedingly help- 
ful analysis of the text. He also discusses such 
questions as when the Dialogue was composed, 
whether or not it is clear that Hobbes was the 
author, and whether it is right to assume, as has 
generally been done, that the work was incom- 
plete. 

The Dialogue, says Cropsey, “is to some ex- 
tent a polemic against Coke” (p. 11). One 
must stress the qualifying phrase, “to some ex- 
tent.” Hobbes would appear to be concerned to 
reconcile his own teachings with those of the 
common law tradition—sometimes by explain- 
ing or qualifying, or even controverting, that 
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tradition, but also sometimes by explaining the 
practical operation of his own theory in a way 
that makes it consonant with that tradition. It 
does not appear, however, that in this process 
he ever qualifies the main thrust of his own 
doctrine. 

Yet it may well be that many readers of Le- 
viathan will find much here to surprise them. 
Hobbes’s defense of absolute sovereignty and 
of the absolute power of the monarch in a mo- 
narchical regime was never a defense of arbi- 
trariness. His insistence on the right of the 
king, in the final analysis, to do whatever he 
judged necessary for the preservation of the 
realm and the safety of the people, even if that 
meant violating liberties or other constitutional 
provisions that he had granted, was never in- 
tended as an excuse for unreasonable conduct. 
Nor did he believe that that would be its conse- 
quence. In the Dialogue, written many years af- 
ter the civil war, Hobbes perhaps felt less pres- 
sure to brush aside ail elements of constitution- 
alism for fear of providing opportunities for 
trouble-makers and was more concerned to 
show the continuity of the prevailing regime, 
and of the type of regime he favored, with 
something approaching Lancastrian constitu- 
tionalism (although of course he did not call it 
that). 

Never, in the Dialogue, does Hobbes use the 
phrase “the state of nature,” although his sub- 
stance gave him occasion to. Cropsey’s expla- 
nation for this silence is persuasive. It is that 
Hobbes is shifting his emphasis. Without for a 
moment giving up the command theory of law 
(which he derived from his conception of the 
state of nature), he now wished to argue that 
the rationality of the laws was enhanced by the 
fact that, in practice, kings consulted represen- 
tatives of the realm, in parliament assembled. 
Indeed, wrote Hobbes, “. . . there is no King in 
the World, being of ripe years and sound mind, 
that made any Law otherwise; for it concerns 
them in their own interest to make such Laws 
as the people can endure, and may keep them 
without impatience, and live in strength and 
courage to defend their King and Countrey, 
against their potent neighbours” (p. 166). 

Other passages might shed new light on Hob- 
bes, at least to the unwary reader of Leviathan. 
Repeatedly, for instance, he distinguishes sins 
from crimes. A sin is not a crime until it is 
made so by law. And yet the sins he refers to 
are not necessarily things that are, in the mod- 
ern sense, “sinful.” hey may indeed even have 
been good in themselves before they were made 
crimes (pp. 78-79). Or they may have been 
evil; or, as we would say, “wrong.” Although 
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nothing here contradicts Leviathan, a different 
impression might have been gained by those 
who have read too hastily Hobbes’s statement 
in his great classic that in the state of nature 
the notions of right and wrong have no place. 

Another example of the same sort of thing 
may be found in the passage where the Philoso- 
pher asks how laws can be effective, even 
though they do embody the dictates of reason, 
“when the greatest part of Men are so unrea- 
sonable, and so partial to themselves . . .” (p. 
58). Note that the charge is not against all 
men; but only against “the greatest part of 
Men.” 

About law as reason, he has much to say; 
nor can it be easily summarized, for he seems 
of a mind to take—at least to call attention to 
—the best of Coke on this subject, while insist- 
ing that it is kings (not lawyers and judges) 
who have made the law of England. But the 
law, he seems to concede, is the more rational 
because it has been fined and refined by a long 
succession of royal acts of legislation, with the 
advice of Lords and Commons. 

For other matters discussed in the Dialogue 
and for a conspectus of its contents as a whole, 
the table of contents must suffice: Of the Law 
of Reason, Of Soveraign Power, Of Courts, Of 
Crimes Capital, Of Heresie, Of Praemunire, 
and Of Punishments. Hobbes students are in- 
debted to Professor Cropsey for this scholarly 
and accessible edition of the Dialogue. 

J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


Latin American Political Thought and Ideol- 
ogy. By Miguel Jorrin and John D. Martz. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1970. Pp. 453. $12.50.) 


The publication of this book just about dou- 
bles the broadly framed contemporary litera- 
ture on this important element of the study of 
Latin America. Whatever the merits of the ef- 
fort may be, however, it is still a long way from 
making a significant contribution to the disci- 
pline. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I de- 
scribes the evolution of Latin American politi- 
cal thought during the nineteenth century. It is 
chronologically and conceptually organized 
around several themes and schools of thought. 
The several chapters focus on The Eighteenth 
Century Background; Natural Rights and Pop- 
ular Sovereignty; Romantic Liberalism and Re- 
alism; Positivism; Idealism; and Anarchism. 
Part I was written by Prof. Jorrin before his 
death in 1965. 

Part II, written by Prof. Martz, shifts the fo- 
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cus to a description and analysis of the major 
ideological movements of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It discusses Nationalistic Populism; Marx- 
ism; Social Democracy; Christian Democracy; 
International Perspectives; and Ideologies of 
Development. 

Overall, Latin American Political Thought 
and Ideology is unquestionably a welcome ad- 
dition to a scandalously infinitesimal literature. 
While more specialized studies of Latin Ameri- 
can politics describe and analyze political par- 
ties, elections, voting patterns, labor unions, the 
Roman Church, the military and cven peasant 
leagues, little has ever been offered by way of 
setting out the overall currents of thought and 
ideology. Some beginning has been made on 
the thought of Bolivar, Latin American positiv- 
ism and the Mexican Revolution; exploratory 
forays have been launched to describe and ana- 
lyze Latin American communism and, more re- 
cently, Castroism and the New Left; a little has 
been written on Argentine thought; and some 
bits and pieces probe contemporary ideological 
movements, but only two other scholars—W. 
Rex Crawford and Harold Eugene Davis-— 
have attempted to put the whole business to- 
gether in anything approaching comprehensive 
form. Even Crawford and Davis are not quite 
on target; both are concerned with more (or 
less) than political thought and neither is cur- 
rent enough to capture contemporary trends. In 
this sense, Jorrin and Martz have made a con- 
tribution. They have begun the job of bringing 
together some understanding of the meaning of 
Latin American speculation on political prob- 
lems from 1800 to 1970. 

But, however noble their intention, the au- 
thors fail to bring off the project as well as it 
deserves. The book is flawed. In the first place, 
much of the discussion of Part I wanders far 
afield in the realms of speculative philosophy 
and theory without offering a specified and 
clearcut analysis of political thought and politi- 
cal problems. Though Part II is more clearly in 
focus, the longish discussion of indigenismo in 
Chapter X again slips off into literature and so- 
cial thought without quite explaining the move- 
ment’s relevance to political ideology. 

The lack of a chapter on Fascism, moreover, 
is incongruent in a study attempting to decipher 
important elements of modern and contempo- 
rary Latin American thought and ideology. In 
the "thirties and ‘forties Fascism exercised con- 
siderable influence in Latin America. Peron- 
ismo, perhaps second only to Castroism in its 
impact on contemporary Latin American poli- 
tics, was strongly influenced by Fascism. Fas- 
cism also informed the ideology of Bolivia’s 
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National Revolutionary Movement and Getulio 
Vargas’ Estado Novo. A book that posits Anar- 
chism as a significant strain of Latin American 
thought (and it is) misses an equally salient 
component of the milieu in its failure to deal 
with Fascism. 

The absence of a discussion of the ideology 
and policies of the modernizing military is 
more understandable, though no less lamenta- 
ble. The prototypical Peruvian regime is only 
three years old, and its significance was proba- 
bly far from clear when the book went to press. 
Though some surely exaggerate the moderniz- 
ing military as Latin America’s wave of the fu- 
ture, it is bound to be a semi-permanent part of 
the continent’s political panorama for the fore- 
seeable future, and Latin Americanists are obli- 
gated to ferret out its philosophic and ideologic 
traditions and context. Furthermore, both Parts 
I and II (and perhaps the entire book) would 
have been strengthened by concluding chapters 
putting the material in context. Chapter gives 
way to chapter with only marginal attempts (re 
anarchism, for example) to integrate the vari- 
ous schools of thought, chronological evolution 
or ideological positions. The whole is always 
more than the sum of its parts, but this presen- 
tation of Latin American political thought and 
ideology makes little attempt to show how and 
why. 

Beyond these substantial weaknesses, Latin 
American Political Thought and Ideology is 
marred by occasional organizational and stylis- 
tic infelicities. Particularly in Part I, the book 
gives far too much space to the presentation of 
biographic data. The study also falls off into 
historical chronology in several places—partic- 
ularly in Chapter IX’s discussion of Castroism. 
Elsewhere, an equally incongruent country-by- 
country framework is employed to describe and 
analyze an essentially transnational phenome- 
non-—the description of indigenismo in Chapter 
X. 
In sum, Jorrin and Martz have made a be- 
ginning, but the importance of the subject mer- 
its a more comprehensive and careful treat- 
ment. 

EDWARD J. WILLIAMS 
University of Arizona 


Mathematical Sciences and Social Sciences. Ed- 
ited by William Kruskal. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 83. 
$4.95.) 

One of the series of reports by the Behav- 
ioral and Social Sciences Survey Committee, 
this book addresses the many problems arising 
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from the close connections between the mathe- 
matical sciences and the social sciences. It is 
the joint product of the members of the Mathe- 
matical Sciences Panel, including (besides the 
editor) John Gilbert, Leo Katz, R. Duncan 
Luce, Alex Orden, and I. Richard Savage. 
Frederick Mosteller, though not formally a 
member of the panel, worked closely with it 
and wrote two of the chapters of the report— 
the initial chapter illustrating the whole focus 
of the study by an account of the use of mathe- 
matical models in psychological learning the- 
ory, and the chapter on “The Profession of So- 
cial Statistician.” 

Throughout the report the panel distin- 
guishes three basic “mathematical sciences,” 
which are sometimes considered much the 
same. These are mathematics proper—the 
study of formal symbolic structures; statistics— 
the study of making inferences from observa- 
tions (most often on the basis of probability 
theory); and computation—-comprising the va- 
riety of disciplines which have grown up 
around the modern high-speed computer. Each 
has its special value to the social scientist. Ab- 
stract mathematics is illustrated by Kenneth J. 
Arrow’s axiomatic study of social choice, the 
use of calculus and linear algebra in economics, 
graph theory in social psychology, and group 
theory in the study of kinship groups in anthro- 
pology. Statistics has become so pervasive in all 
the social sciences that there are now recog- 
nized specialities in specific fields—economet- 
rics, psychometrics, sociometrics, and so on. 
Modern computation. has created great new 
flexibility in the use of mathematical and statis- 
tical procedures for analysis of the vast data 
banks long available to the social scientist but 
too unwieldy for earlier computational meth- 
ods. 

A major concern of the panel is how to meet 
the growing need for social scientists skilled in 
the analysis of the many problems which beset 
modern society. This demand is sharpened by 
the movement for a Council of Social Advisors 
and an annual Social Report, by the adoption 
of cost-benefit evaluation in program planning 
and budgeting, and by the frequency with 
which government is impelled to launch a pro- 
gram to meet an obvious problem only to find 
that basic data on which to build the program 
are lacking (as in the urban crisis and the war 
on poverty). The first formal recommendations 
presented by the panel are for the development 
and expansion of centers for training social 
statisticians, both in universities and in on-the- 
job training programs. 
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Of special interest to academic social science 
are the panel’s recommendations in the field of 
computation. Along with the great advances in 
size, complexity, and speed of modern comput- 
ers have come special difficulties. The report 
singles out several that plague social scientists 
in particular: the detection of obscure pro- 
gramming errors or undocumented program 
limitations, which may produce totally wrong 
results even though the results seem reasonable; 
the problem of numerical error structure, 
which social scientists (typically with modest 
mathematical training) are usually less well 
equipped to understand than are their physical 
science colleagues; and the conversion of most 
data banks from the standard Hollerith punch- 
card to a jungle of unstandardized magnetic 
tape systems—‘“tapes of different widths, tapes 
with the data recorded at different densities, 
and (probably most troublesome) tapes with 
the data recorded in different formats” (p. 69). 
The panel’s recommendations to meet these 
and other difficulties deserve complete quota- 
tion: 


(1) Develop a computer sciences curriculum for 
social science students that is not based upon im- 
practically exigent mathematical prerequisites. 

(2) Encourage more individuals to become pro- 
ficient in both computing and behavioral science 
by establishing suitable faculty positions and ap- 
propriate paths for professional development. 

(3) Stress the importance of program documen- 
tation, both for local usage and as a requirement 
for scholarly publications. 

(4) Support measures to put the educational 
usage of computers within the reach of educational 
budgets (pp. 72-3). 


The thorny problem of how to teach the 
mathematical sciences to social science students 
is fundamental, and the panel appropriately re- 
serves it for its final chapter and its final recom- 
mendations. Who should teach the mathemati- 
cal sciences? One proposed solution (not the 
only one possible since much depends on the 
specific individuals in the departments con- 
cerned) is to have the basic courses taught in 
the mathematical departments and some spe- 
cialized courses taught in the social science de- 
partments. What mathematical topics? The 
panel agrees with Herbert Simon that the calcu- 
lus is the basic entrée into most areas of the 
mathematical sciences. Social science depart- 
ments should actively use in their own courses 
and seminars the competence assumed of their 
students by their mathematical science prere- 
quisites—-meaning that “a substantial portion 
of the social science faculty should have similar 
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competence” (p. 80). Theory versus methods? 
Some mathematical courses fail to interest so- 
cial science students because of so great an em- 
phasis on abstract theory that “all sense of ap- 
plication is lost”; social scientists, on the other 
hand, are often impatient with theory and want 
to know simply “how to do it” (p. 81). 

The panel recommends at least some theoret- 
ical work; the inclusion in mathematical 
courses of motivating examples drawn from the 
social sciences; use of machine programmed 
teaching material for social science students in 
algebra, calculus, numerical analysis, matrices, 
Statistics, and computer programming; devel- 
opment by the mathematics departments of 
courses including advanced topics of special in- 
terest to social scientists (Markov chains, ma- 
trix theory, numerical analysis, graph theory) 
without the rigor of advanced mathematical ab- 
straction and numerous prerequisites; the use 
of joint faculty appointments in mathematical 
and social science departments—-perhaps ex- 
tending even to a distinct social mathematics or 
social statistics department, and, because of the 
need for training students in real world prob- 
lems with real world data, the establishment of 
more schools of applied social research. 

The detailed recommendations in the reports 
of the Behavioral and Social Sciences Survey 
are the responsibility of the panels preparing 
them and are not necessarily approved by the 
parent organizations. Nevertheless, this volume 
presents the most authoritative statement we 
are likely to get of the problems involved in 
quantitative social science, as well as the most 
authoritative set of recommendations on what 
to do about them. The National Academy of 
Sciences and the Social Science Research 
Council, cosponsors of this and the other re- 
ports of the Survey, are to be commended for 
this product, which will be helpful to all politi- 
cal and social scientists interested in using 
mathematics, statistics, and computer science 
more intelligently and in attacking the social 
problems with which their disciplines are con- 
cerned, 

OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 


The Growing Church Lobby in Washington. 
By James L. Adams. (Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
1970. Pp. 294. $6.95.) 

This timely book, with a foreword by 
Charles P. Taft, views the rapidly increasing 
economic lobbying by the leading church 
groups in the nation’s capital through the 
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untinted glasses of a newspaper reporter. Mr. 
Adams, from the Cincinnati Post & Times-Star, 
has long been a specialist on religious news and 
writes with an easy acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. 
The time was, not long ago, when church 
lobbying was neither admitted nor written 
about. One of the pioneering books (L. E. 
Ebersole’s Church Lobbying in the Nation's 
Capital, 1951), although startling at the time, 
now seems rather innocent because the church 
lobbyists have shifted their emphasis from 
“moral” issues to hard-core economic self-inter- 
est. Early church political activity took the 
form of “petitioning” the various legislatures to 
mitigate or abolish slavery, then passed on to 
Comstock-type laws involving moral conduct, 
and then to agitation for prohibition. Here we 
learn that the greatest pressure is for acquiring 
federal and state public funds to help operate 
church schools and hospitals, church-adminis- 
tered aid to the needy at home and abroad, and 
even vast building programs for church-oper- 
ated or church-related colleges dedicated to the 
propagation of their particular beliefs. In 
Washington alone, Adams estimates that the 
church lobby spends a million dollars annually. 
Adams of necessity concentrates on the 
Washington church lobby and then, more spe- 
cifically, focuses attention on the drive for fed- 
eral aid for church schools. He provides a de- 
tailed step-by-step account of how the coalition 
among Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews 
first began to function on the same side of the 
fence with organized labor in the 1963 drive 
for the Johnson Civil Rights Program. The 


moral thrust and the political know-how gained: 


by this new alignment of forces carried over 
immediately and with great effectiveness to the 
drive for the Johnson Education Bills of 1965. 
This new thrust was greatly fortified, Adams 
points out, by the emerging ecumenical spirit 
paralleling the new compassion for the disad- 
vantaged blacks who presumably were to be 
happily rehabilitated through education. The 
resulting climate of opinion put opponents of 
the education bills in the position of virtually 
opposing God and country. With all this going 
for the bills, enactment was assured. 

- But the author wisely warns us that it is easy 
to be deluded, as were some of the church lob- 
byists, into thinking that they alone put the bills 
through. Actually, Adams substantiates the 
conclusion that Johnson’s “power” was suffi- 
cient at the time to have them enacted on his 
own; doubtless the substantial congressional 
margins would have been less impressive with- 
out the lobbyists’ efforts. In fact, the Johnson 
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drive, we are told, was so great that it caught 
by surprise the Protestant and Jewish leaders 
who did not have access to the inside informa- 
tion enjoyed by their Roman Catholic col- 
leagues. Adams devotes several later chapters 
to some of the aftereffects and afterthoughts 
about the church lobbyists, the laity, and the 
public. He senses a growing public cynicism re- 
garding the special tax benefits and other privi- 
leges enjoyed by churches in the American eco- 
nomic and social system. 

This developing negativism was later sub- 
stantiated by Leo Pfeffer in the Winter, 1971, 
issue of A Journal of Church and State. Some 
of the leaders of the Negro community, for ex- 
ample, are becoming hostile toward the use of 
public funds to support a side-door escape from 
integration in the church schools. Pfeffer pres- 
ents some convincing statistics to indicate that 
this is, indeed, what may be happening in the 
church schools. 

This book should interest several groups of 
readers: Students of pressure-group politics, the 
growing numbers of clergymen and laymen 
concerned with church-state relations, and the 
newspaper fraternity itself which tends to han- 
dle the subject either superficially or with ex- 
treme caution. The writer has drawn heavily 
upon primary sources, but he rarely provides 
the reader with specific references—doubtless 
they may be found in his own notes. It is disap- 
pointing that there is no bibliography. 

R. WALLACE BREWSTER 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Law and Justice: Essays in Honor of Robert S. 
Rankin. Edited by Carl Beck. (Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1970. Pp. 358. $12.00.) 


The unifying theme of this collection of es- 
says honoring Professor Robert S. Rankin is an 
emphasis upon law and justice. The variations 
upon that theme.are as diverse and generally as 
intellectually stimulating as a musical counter- 
part by Johannes Brahms. As indicated in 
the introductory essay the emphasis upon law 
and justice was designed to provide contempo- 
rary counterpoint to the national emphasis 
upon law and order. 

Taylor Cole and John H. Hallowell have 
contributed a gracious biographical sketch in 
which they provided impressive evidence to the 
profession at large that the academic and pub- 
lic career of Robert Rankin successfully com- 
bined insistance upon empiricism and a deep 
personal commitment to the fulfillment of rele- 
vant political and social objectives. This por- 
trait is complemented by Floyd M. Riddick’s 
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essay entitled “State and Local Government: 
Scholar and Participant;” this details Robert 
Rankin’s public service career in state and local 
government, which was paralleled by his aca- 
demic labors until his appointment as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

The substantive articles which comprise the 
major portion of this collection cover a very 
wide range of subjects. A number of the essays 
may appropriately be classified as contributions 
within the broad framework of what Herman 
Pritchett referred to as traditional constitu- 
tional law. These consist of several excellent ar- 
ticles analyzing particular constitutional doc- 
trines or assessing a clearly defined subject mat- 
ter area with regard to the development of leg- 
islative policy and judicial interpretation, e.g., 
S. Sidney Ulmer, “Searches, Seizures and Mili- 
tary Justice;” Claud H. Richards, Jr., “Religion 
and the Draft: Jehovah’s Witnesses Revisited”; 
Francis Canavan, S. J., “Constitutional Casuis- 
try: Cases of Conscience”; Spencer R. Gervin, 
“,.. And Kids Have Rights Too”; Joseph L. 
Bernd, “Equal Protection of Voting Rights: 
The Logic of One Person, One Vote”; and John 
A. Morgan, Jr., “From Maxwell to Duncan— 
Progress or Regression?” These essays range 
from constitutional case analysis to treatments 
which focus on the impact of Supreme Court 
decisions upon Congress (e.g., “From Maxwell 
to Duncan—Progress or Regression). Clarence 
N. Stone devotes appropriate attention to Con- 
gressional reaction to specific criminal proce- 
dures in his article entitled: “Patterns of Voting 
on Mallory, Durham and Other Criminal Pro- 
cedures in Congress.” 

In related essays several overall analyses of 
the current status of basic human rights are 
provided, as, for example, in Philip B. Secor’s 
“Academic Freedom in Political Context: 
The North Carolina Speaker-Ban Law.” Robert 
C. Clute, Enid Campbell, and W. D. K. 
Kernaghan summarize civil rights develop- 
ments in selected foreign countries. Alfred O. 
Canon analyzes electoral developments in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in “A Negro Candidate 
for Mayor in the Urban South.” Charles B. Ha- 
gan explores “Cigarettes and Public Policy: 
The Inauguration of a New Policy” and, 
finally, Laurence E. Noble, Jr. wrote a chal- 
lenging essay entitled “Reflections on Political 
Change.” 

The essays are of uniformly good literary 
quality. The multiplicity and diversity of these 
essays do not permit broad or sweeping com- 
mentary. Suffice it to say that several of them 
are excellent expositions, Thus Sidney Ulmer’s 
analysis of “Searches and Seizures and Military 
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Justice” is characterized not only by precision 
and commendable parsimony in its descriptive 
portion, but by incisive comparative emphasis 
upon the similarities and differences of civilian 
and military justice. Similarly, Clarence Stone’s 
“Patterns of Voting on Mallory, Durham and 
Other Criminal Procedures in Congress” em- 
bodies appropriate utilization of roll-call ana- 
lytical methods as well as conventional com- 
mentary. 

In a rather remarkably relaxed fashion, the 
numerous contributors have captured success- 
fully the sense of intellectual diversity and fe- 
licitous spirit of the fine scholar and public ser- 
vant for whom this collection was written. 

JoHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 
University of Iowa 


American County Government; With an Anno- 
tated Bibliography. By John C. Bollens in 
Association with John R. Bayes and Kath- 
ryn L. Utter. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1969. Pp. 433. $17.50.) 

The annotated bibliography takes up all but 
87 pages of this book. It is the major contribu- 
tion of the author and his associates and will 
be an excellent reference since hardly any sig- 
nificant work on county government is omitted. 
The annotations unfortunately are not critical, 
simply descriptive. The review of state and 
local textbooks indicates which ones devote at- 
tention to counties. 

From a review of the annotations, it is quite 
clear that there is little sophisticated work on 
county government. Few political scientists give 
it more than passing attention. Certainly one 
would have to agree with Bollens that the liter- 
ature “is structural, descriptive, and legalistic. It 
is prescriptive and pragmatic. Conversely, it is 
not systematic, behavioral, or theoretical... . 
In sum, the literature is incomplete” (pp. 
12-13). 

In the opening sections, Bollens suggests 
where we need to go in our studies of county 
governments, as others have suggested in mu- 
nicipal and state governments. In fact, he feels 
that some of the newer approaches to the other 
levels might be utilized by students of county 
government. He develops an “Index of Political 
Vitality,” which he describes in some detail. 
But unfortunately, he does not attempt to tell 
us how to use the index and more importantly 
what it will tell us, except to suggest that with- 
out political vitality “either existing or poten- 
tial, a local unit is a meaningless relic and a 
poor investment” (p. 40). 

One problem with American County Gov- 
ernment (a project supported by the U.S. De- 
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partment of Commerce under the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965) is that it deals with 3,049 units of local 
government called counties. Thus, as the author 
would agree, we talk in some cases about 
sparsely populated rural units that perform few 
functions and in others about major modern, 
urbanized units like Los Angeles County. It is 
interesting to know that Petroleum County, 
Montana (1950 population, 1,026), has a 
county manager, but not very important unless 
you come from Petroleum County. On the 
other hand, many people will want to know how 
Cook County, Ilinois, is handling welfare and 
environmental control. 

County governments are worth studying, 
particularly in urban areas. The role counties 
play in some urban areas may be enlarged now 
that the one-person, one-vote ruling is filtering 
down to the county level. This could well mean 
that counties in some parts of the country will 
now be concerned mainly with urban problems. 
Many feel that because of their size, counties 
will be the governments of the future in some 
urban areas, as suggested by recent restructur- 
ing in Jacksonville, in Indianapolis, and else- 
where. The evidence on this trend, however, is 
not in yet. 

In some areas of the country, such as New 
England, counties are dying; in others, such as 
California, they are vital, active units taking on 
new functions and modernizing old ones. We 
need to know more about counties if we are to 
understand them and their role in a broader po- 
litical perspective. But any attempt to measure 
them across the country will not help much. 
The author’s suggested index of political vital- 
ity with five components of (1) resource utili- 
zation, (2) volume of intergovernmental link- 
age, (3) changes in organization and processes, 
(4) adequacy of public accountability, and (5) 


extent of voting and competition in elections, 


will tell us little except that some counties are 
performing needed services, others are not, 
some are tackling current problems with the 
latest methods, others face problems little 
changed for fifty years; or some counties are in 
the mainstream of the region’s political system 
while others are not. 

At this time and place in the development of 
the country,.we should probably concentrate 
our studies on urban areas and their govern- 
ments. As we probe, we may find that county 
governments are indispensable in the delivery 
of services to the people who need those ser- 
vices. If counties are necessary for the delivery 
of services they will be worthy of our study. If 
not, we might as well ignore them. When 
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enough people have made enough similar stud- 
ies, we might be ready to come out with a re- 
vised volume called—to paraphrase an earlier 
work—“Big City and County Politics.” 

SAMUEL K. Gove 
University of Illinois 


Democrats of Oregon: The Pattern of Minority 
Politics 1900-1956. By Robert E. Burton. 
(University of Oregon Press, 1970. Pp. 158. 
$7.50.) 


The general election in 1956 was a critical 
one in Oregon, a high point in the rebirth of 
the Democratic Party which had been the mi- 
nority party in the state for more than half a 
century. The Democratic candidate was elected 
Governor, Wayne Morse won another term in 
the Senate for the first time as a Democrat, 
three Democratic Congressmen were elected, 
and the lower house of the State Legislature 
came under Democratic control. In this book, 
historian Burton tells the eventful story of this 
renaissance of the Democratic Party. 

Burton begins his account at the turn of the 
century when the Democratic Party was weak- 
ened by division between Silver and Gold Dem- 
ocrats. During the Harding to Hoover era, a 
motley group of Conservatives and party hacks 
led an ineffectual and disorganized minority 
party, so that when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came to power in 1932 many party leaders op- 
posed New Deal policies. Younger Democrats 
who were New Deal supporters joined a new 
organization, the Commonwealth Federation, 
which sheltered homeless liberals and became 
the organizational nucleus for new leadership 
that would reconstitute the party. World War II 
and its aftermath was a period of population 
growth and economic expansion which brought 
an influx of new Democratic voters. Several 
other factors contributed to the growth of the 
Democratic Party. Politically conscious CIO 
unions were formed during the thirties and for- 
ties among lumber workers. Public power be- 
came an issue that forged an identity of politi- 
cal interests between farm and labor organiza- 
tions. New political leaders, notably Monroe 
Sweetland and Howard Morgan, fought the en- 
trenched old guard of the party, and aided by 
President Harry Truman, reached positions of 
party leadership in 1948 and 1950. From then 
until 1954, the Democrats produced a new gen- 
eration of able candidates: Senator Richard 
Neuberger, Edith Green, Charles Porter, Al 
Ullman, Robert Holmes, and others. 

The patterns of change described in this Ore- 
gon chronicle are not unique. They resemble 
the rebirth during the postwar years of the 
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Democratic Party in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. The contributing factors are paral- 
lel: the growth and relocation of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization, the crystallization of 
new issues, the rise of a new political genera- 
tion whom Roosevelt inspired, Truman nur- 
tured, and Adlai Stevenson ironically fulfilled. 
But the Oregon development has some unique- 
ness. The change in party fortunes has not al- 
tered the style of Oregon politics, which the au- 
thor characterizes as “nonpartisanship, inde- 
pendence of party organization, and the politics 
of personality.” To this might be added a sub- 
dued style of politics, rampant and capricious 
factionalism, and a deepseated populism. 
Burton has written a lucid and coherent ac- 
count of party politics which emphasizes 
elections, issues, personalities, and factional 
maneuvers. But there is more narrative than 
analysis. The clash of interests and the dynam- 
ics of electoral behavior are given inadequate 
treatment. Only one paragraph tells us that 


Oregon’s measured growth, the religious, ethnic, 
and racial homogeneity of its small population, and 
an economy dominated by the resources within the 
boundary of the state have combined to produce a 
high degree of intrastate cohesiveness. This, in turn, 
prompted a relatively stable attitude toward poli- 
tics, a contrast to some states where cultural di- 
versity and a rapid industrial pace nurtured con- 
tinuing conflict (p. 5). 


On the whole, this is true, but if one looks 
closely at the politics of some communities in 
Oregon, partisanship is intense, and cleavages 
are sharp. The absence of highly organized po- 
litical parties doesn’t necessarily indicate politi- 
cal consensus. We have become sophisticated 
about party competition and strong and weak 
party organizations. The analytic usefulness of 
such terms is limited when applied to states and 
communities where party organization is dif- 
fuse. When party apparatus is only a paper or- 
ganization, party leaders do not act in concert, 
and middle level and party workers are in dis- 
array, what then does party mean? The para- 
doxical answer is that often party attachments 
are woven into the fabric of cliques, social cir- 
cles, religious denominations and occupational 
associations. A party organization, developed 
or not, may conceal durable political primary 
groups that make party organization unneces- 
sary. 

The author neglects other factors which de- 
serve extensive analysis. The social differentia- 
tions in Oregon society reflected in voting data 
could have pointed to the continuities and 
change in electoral behavior. Regional differ- 
ences and economic interests, expressed as they 
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were in the politics of the state legislature, were 
significant in the rise of the Democratice Party. 
The part that interest groups and party factions 
played in sponsoring candidates deserves 
greater attention. The author stresses the poli- 
tics of personality, but does not probe it. When 
the issues divide and when elections are without 
issues, what explains the tendency to cluster 
around personalities? Is it perhaps just that pol- 
itics and everything else is “personal” in small- 
scale political activity? 

Overall, Burton’s history narrates well the 
events in changing party politics. But that isn’t 
enough. More and more historians are joining 
other social scientists in making explicit the hy- 
potheses that guide their explanations of histor- 
ical change. When they do so, they find rich 
use for sociological, economic, and political 
data. When historians ignore the perspectives 
of other social sciences they usually invent their 
own psychology, sociology, or economics. A 
broader perspective and further analysis would 
have enriched this fine study. 

LESTER G. SELIGMAN 
University of Oregon 


The Higher Circles: The Governing Class in 
America. By G. Wiliam Domhof. (New 
York: Random House, 1970. Pp. ix, 367. 
$7.95.) 

Professor Domhoff undertakes to make the 
case for the proposition that America has an 
“upper class,” that it is a social class, cohesive 
and self-conscious, and that although it does 
not “control” policy (pp. 105-06), it does 
“dominate” it. The last section of the book 
takes on two sets of critics of his position—the 
Right (which his own view resembles) and the 
Pluralists, for all of whom the late Arnold Rose 
is made surrogate. Maurice Ravel said of one 
of his popular pieces—in disparagement—that 
it was “orchestral tissue without music.” Pro- 
fessor Domhoff does all right with the music— 
the tune is a very familiar one—but supports it 
with a flimsy tissue of pop sociology. The exis- 
tence of an upper class seems to be an article of 
faith with the author, an a priori construct, and 
one is reminded of Cabell’s Jergen where 
Heaven and the God of Jergen’s grandmother 
are created because she believed they existed. 

Professor Domhoff creates the upper class 
out of the Social Register (coverage—thirteen 
American cities), the opinions of newspaper 
society editors, lists of directors, trustees, law 
partners and other such grandees in 15 Ameri- 
can cities, Who’s Who of American Women, 
alumni and alumne bulletins of private schools, 
biographical and autobiographical materials, 
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and novels about “high society.” Although C. 
Wright Mills treated celebrities as something 
apart from his power elite, Professor Domhoff 
says that Mills was mistaken. The jet set is the 
upper class at play (p. 70). 

One of the wonders of this construction is 
that the upper class is the only class in Amer- 
ica, which is like having one bookend. Profes- 
sor Domhoff is willing to say that something 
like classlessness exists at all levels of society 
until you get to the top (p. 74). There the 
“continuum hardens into a social class with 
more or less definite boundaries and class con- 
sciousness,” and cohesiveness. The evidence for 
cohesiveness is that everybody “is related to ev- 
eryone else, and sometimes many times over” 
(p. 76); rich kids go to “a handful of exclusive 
institutions”; upper-class clubs have nationwide 
memberships; the upper class lave their upper- 
class bodies at the same summer resorts, exer- 
cise them in the snows of the same winter re- 
sorts, and adopt different life styles from “the 
rest of the population” (p. 88). In one confus- 
ing sentence it is also said, “Finally, after all 
this, there is death, but it is not the great leveler 
it is claimed to be when it comes to differences 
in life style” (p. 90). At funerals, upper-class 
people cry less, practice cremation more, re- 
strict viewing of the body, and bury it faster 
than just folks. 

The evidence for the second proposition— 
that the upper class is class conscious—is anec- 
dotal, impressionistic, journalistic, and inferen- 
tial. Professor Domhoff says that for lack of 
hard data it is necessary to rely upon the testi- 
mony of the occasional insider-expert like E. 
Digby Baltzell, on novels like those of J. P. 
Marquand (“a perceptive observer”), and “re- 
marks about the ‘nobility’ and ‘peasants’ that 
used to slip from cultured tongues. Then too, 
every once in a while an upper-class writer will 
drop a remark that implies class consciousness” 
(p. 93). He did, however, circulate a question- 
naire to one-third of the 912 Freudian analysts 
in the country and all of the 70 Jungian ana- 
lysts to find out what they had to say about the 
class consciousness of their upper-class pa- 
tients. He got only 36 replies, but 27 of the 36 
thought that upwards of 70 per cent of their 
upper-class patients were class conscious. It is 
not said whether this is what brought them into 
analysis. 

The trouble with this kind of demonstration 
is that it is largely suppositious and subjective. 
Class is not defined in terms of social and eco- 
nomic functions but in terms of personal attrib- 
utes. Now, everybody knows that there are rich 
men and women, that rich folks have pretty 
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ways, that some play hard and work themselves 
into cardiac and ulcerous bad health, that oth- 
ers do nothing except glow with gold or shine 
like dead mackerel and when all this is said, 
what one has said is that there exists a status 
group with the indicated qualities. Worth con- 
sideration is the view that our society is charac- 
terized by “nonegalitarian classlessness,” as 
Stanislaw Ossowski has said in his Class Struc- 
ture in the Social Consiousness—a form of so- 
cial inequality without social stratification, with 
much overlapping, without clearly differenti- 
ated social and economic functions, unlike the 
concept of class with which Marx worked. All 
“classes” in effect do the same thing—they tend 
the bureaucratic machine—and if there are in- 
deed social differences, they tend to blur, mak- 
ing integration as much a descriptive model as 
conflict to characterize social and economic re- 
lationships, as Marcuse has argued in One Di- 
mensional Man. 

Having established the existence of a cohe- 
sive and class-conscious upper class, Professor 
Domhoff is then required to show how it oper- 
ates as the “governing class in America.” In his 
previous work, Who Rules America? Professor 
Domhoff purported to show how the upper 
class controlled the executive branch of the 
federal government. His current claim is more 
modest. Now they only control “most major 
corporations, foundations, and private univer- 
sities,” but they do not contro] the political pro- 
cess. The influence that they have in the politi- 
cal process is “dominance,” which means that 
“members of the upper class sit in pivotal gov- 
ernmental offices, define most major policy is- 
sues, shape the policy proposals on issues raised 
outside their circles, and mold the rules of gov- 
ernment” (pp. 105-06), although it is also said 
that “relatively few members of the upper class 
concern themselves with political matters.” The 
demonstration of dominance is undertaken in 
the areas of foreign policy, social legislation, 
and the “struggle for minds.” Although the 
Council on Foreign Relations is said to be the 
key middle term between the corporations and 
the federal government in foreign policy, the 
author says that he cannot demonstrate the in- 
fluence of the CFR on any single act of policy. 
Its study groups, however, lead to the publica- 
tion of important works like Henry Kissinger’s 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, and of 
course Henry Kissinger winds up in the White 
House, and we may indeed have a demonstra- 
tion of the upper class at work, although Henry 
Kissinger is not an Anglo-Saxon Protestant, 
never went to Groton, and may or may not 
eventually be cremated. 
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A close parallel to Professor Domhoff’s dis- 
cussion of the Council on Foreign Relations is 
the treatment of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions some two decades ago by the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Like Professor Domhoff and the 
CFR, the McCarran committee said that IPR 
activities were made possible largely through 
the support of American corporations, industri- 
alists, and foundations; that it set up active and 
cooperative relationships with government off- 
cials in the foreign policy field; and that it 
achieved “close organic relationships with the 
State Department through the interchange of 
personnel, attendance of State Department offi- 
cials at IPR conferences, constant exchange of 
information, and social contacts.” Like the Mc- 
Carran committee also, Professor Domhoff is 
suspicious of the academy, and in a piece of 
insinuation worthy of his predecessors in the 
early 1950’s he says, “While I do not believe 
for a minute that the power elite dictate to 
these scholars [who participate in CFR activi- 
ties] as to what they should say, it should be 
clear that members of the power elite see no 
reason to discontinue their support of such ef- 
forts” (127). 

Professor Domhoff says that there are differ- 
ences between him and the ultra-conservative 
Right. He does agree with them that the coun- 
try is run by rich, Eastern, Ivy League-edu- 
cated, well-traveled, businessman, internation- 
alist, Social Register types many of whom 
“travel under the label of liberals”; and he joins 
them in thinking that they have some justifica- 
tion for being angry about the welfare state. 
But he does not accept the ultra-conservative 
concept of the power structure embodied in the 
phrase the “international Communist-Jewish 
conspiracy” because the internationalism of 
which he speaks is not ideological but eco- 
nomic; there is only a handful of Jews in the 
upper class and they “are more upper class 
than Jewish” (p. 297); and “Whatever we may 
say of him, David Rockefeller is not a commu- 
nist” (p. 291). 

In his last pages, Professor Domhoff dis- 
claims conspiratorial theories of upper-class 
control or dominance, but he chides pluralists 
for underestimating the degree to which there 
is unity, consciousness, and manipulation in the 
social group that is the subject of his book, and 
he says, “If pluralists ask just how unified, how 
conscious, and how manipulative, I reply that 
they have asked a tough empirical question to 
which they have contributed virtually no data 
—at the same time pointing to findings such as 
I have presented throughout this book” (p. 
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299). So, it would seem to be up to the plural- 
ists to prove Professor Domhoff’s case for him, 
since the findings of the book do not support 
the conclusion with which he started. 

EARL LATHAM 
Amherst College 


The Politics of Rescue: The Roosevelt Admin- 
istration and the Holocaust, 1938-1945. By 
Henry L. Feingold. (New Brunswick: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1970. Pp. xiii, 394. 
$12.50.) 

The hideous reality of the destruction of Eu- 
ropean Jewry by the Nazi Germans has been so 
difficult for us to accept as having actually oc- 
curred that we have avoided contemplating this 
event, analyzing its course of development, or 
relating it to our theories of political behavior, 
which seem so feeble in the face of such bar- 
barity. Instead with notable exceptions such as 
Raul Hilberg, we have debased the meaning 
and implications of this catastrophe for modern 
Western civilization, or we have attempted to 
excuse the central actors by spreading the 
blame in ways that remove the focus from the 
fact that the Nazis really did commit genocide 
upon the Jews of Europe. Thus, we have trivi- 
alized the word “genocide,” using it to describe 
a range of unpleasant activities; almost any pol- 
icy or program which is disapproved these days 
becomes “genocide.” Massive multi-billion- 
dollar programs to improve health, redistribute 
income, provide for welfare, redevelop urban 
centers, etc. are called genocide, as in this state- 
ment by a group of New York City Urban Fel- 
lows in a 1971 American Assembly document: 
“, .. We recognize that everyday government is 
a party to genocide by its inaction and the ac- 
tive intent of some of its agents.” Everyday 
government! In America! 

But to equate any and all grievances with 
“genocide” is as ridiculous as to attempt to find 
some other guilty parties for the Nazis’ crimes. 
Some years back Pope Pius XII and the Roman 
Catholic Church seemed to be leading candi- 
dates in this share-the-guilt process. Then Ar- 
thur Morse in his polemical While Six Million 
Died tried to extend the guilt to the American 
government under the leadership of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Even worse was the implication 
of Hannah Arendt’s study of the Eichmann 
trial that it was the Jews themselves who were 
at fault for not having resisted the Nazis more 
vigorously. If all are guilty, even the victims, 
then no one is really guilty, and what can we 
say or learn about the specific fact that the 
Nazis, and only the Nazis, organized and di- 
tected (with collaborators of course) a com- 
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plex system of literal mass murder that suc- 
ceeded in its purpose of making Europe “clean 
of Jews”? 

We need scrupulous scholarship as a correc- 
tive to the looseness of thought and language, 
the evasiveness, and the myths of the dispersion 
of guilt before we can begin to estimate what 
political science theory can contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the holocaust, and Henry L. 
Feingold has provided us with such a corrective 
to Morse’s sincere, but overstated case against 
the Roosevelt administration. 

The facts, however, are ugly. While the 
Nazis were announcing their intentions pub- 
licly, and more secretly planning and imple- 
menting their “final solution” of the Jewish 
problem, i.e., extermination, the American gov- 
ernment was aware of the great jeopardy of the 
European Jews. Yet, despite warnings, plead- 
ings, moral appeals, and political threats, the 
United States did virtually nothing to succor 
the masses of Jews being killed by the Nazis. 

How could this apparent passivity have oc- 
curred under F.D.R., whose administration and 
advisory circle were studded with Jewish lumi- 
naries who created what Feingold calls a “lit- 
any” of names—Morgenthau, Frankfurter, Ro- 
senman, et al.? In Congress there were leaders 
like Bloom, Sabath, Dickstein, and Celler, and 
there was a host of private agencies devoted to 
the refugee problem. How could this govern- 
ment have remained indifferent to its Jewish 
and humanitarian impulses to provide relief 
and safe haven for the threatened millions? 

As Feingold points out, the explanation for 
the American failure to act is compounded of 
diplomatic, legal, and high war-policy reasons 
combined with domestic political consider- 
ations, as well as less elevated phobias against a 
stream of refugees including possibly some 
spies or saboteurs. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion did take the initiative in calling the Evian 
Conference in 1938, which led to the establish- 
ment of the ineffectual Intergovernmental 
Committee for Political Refugees, and, again, 
during the war, the Bermuda Conference in 
April 1943 met to review the plight of the Jews 
and others suffering under the Nazis. The scope 
and seriousness of the problem were not fully 
realized until much too late, when the War 
Refugee Board was created in 1944; by the 
time it was in full operation the war was almost 
over, and the European Jews were almost all 
dead. 

Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary of 
State, who was primarily responsible for the ad- 
ministration of immigration law and refugee 
policy during the war, clearly resisted any liber- 
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alization of policy, and Long was supported at 
key junctures by F.D.R. personally. American 
policy was simply to win the war as quickly 
and decisively as possible, and this policy was 
believed to be the best answer to a host of 
problems, including what was considered the 
refugee problem. Atrocity stories had been 
punctured after World War I, and there was a 
deep skepticism concerning reports about Nazi 
horrors. Any move to liberalize the restrictive 
immigration laws, it was feared, would call 
forth a right-wing reaction that could harm the 
war effort. Our allies were equally coy about 
what to do about locating large numbers of ref- 
ugees, and little despots like Trujillo in the Do- 
minican Republic were not above playing 
games about admitting immigrants to embar- 
rass their democratic neighbors. But above all, 
American policy makers simply did not believe 
that the Jews were being exterminated, despite 
the intelligence reports, and their reactions con- 
tinued to take conventional forms—dispatch of 
relief funds, food and medical supplies, censur- 
ing the persecution of minorities, providing for 
refugees, and adjusting or enforcing immigra- 
tion quotas. That the Germans were not merely 
persecuting the Jews, but were exterminating 
them did not finally sink into the consciousness 
of American policy makers until the death 
camps were opened by the liberating armies. 

Professor Feingold has had the unusual 
courage to look at this maelstrom of events, ac- 
tors, programs, and policies in the finest tradi- 
tion of committed historical and analytic schol- 
arship. His book is based on the thorough re- 
view of the primary sources one would expect 
in a work originating as a doctoral dissertation. 
As he shows it to us, American policy making 
in the face of Nazi crimes was so stupid and re- 
pulsive as to make one despair at our insensitiv- 
ity and incompetence, even given the under- 
standable limitations of imagination and will 
that foreclosed more direct and vigorous action 
to save a larger remnant than that which did 
survive the Nazi murder apparatus. Those in- 
terested in demythologizing the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration’s role in relation to the holocaust 
can rely on Feingold’s excellent volume for the 
details of policy, diplomatic exchanges, and ac- 
counts of conflicts among those interested in 
rescue and relief, and between them and the 
cautious and dilatory State Department bureau- 
crats. 

For political scientists interested in theory, 
this book will not provide much encourage- 
ment. Our debates about pluralism and elitism 
pale into explanatory insignificance when one 
contemplates the enormities considered in Pro- 
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fessor Feingold’s book. Reading it is a sober 
and necessary experience for those whose am- 
bitions still lie in elaborating general theories of 
political behavior. 

MORTON J. TENZER 
University of Connecticut 


Agenda for a City: Issues Confronting New 
York. Edited by Lyle C. Fitch and Annmarie 
Hauck Walsh. (Beverly Hills, California: 
Sage Publications, 1970. Pp. 718. $17.50, 
cloth. $4.95, paper.) 

Having inflated the expectations of 
America’s universities and underdeveloped na- 
tions elsewhere, the Ford Foundation has now 
decided to assist our central cities. Hence, 
among its various benefactions, a grant to New 
York’s Institute of Public Administration to 
“analyze options open to the city administra- 
tion taking office in 1970.” And thus this ad- 
vance agenda, its assignments commissioned 
prior to polling day, intended for whoever was 
going to win the 1969 elections. The purported 
result is a series of statements by accredited 
and nonpartisan experts, equally available for a 
John Lindsay, a John Marchi, or a Mario Pro- 
caccino, The volume provides a valuable case 
study—of how Ford and one of its prominent 
handmaidens undertake to counsel a city. 

The book consists of 16 principal papers, five 
of them accompanied by critical “commen- 
taries.” Obviously the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration wanted men of sober stature, 
sound judgment, and clearheaded experience, 
who could give the next mayor advice on how 
to cope with the tumultuous 1970’s. It would 
have been fascinating to have sat in on the dis- 
cussions where possible contributors were con- 
sidered: a transcript of those sessions would il- 
luminate much about the thinking which goes 
on in our more insulated institutions. At all 
events, the upshot was to turn to people who 
had ringside seats during the early 1960’s. The 
articles on health, education, and welfare, for 
example, were assigned to men who had served 
as Commissioner of Health, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Commissioner of Welfare under 
Mayor Robert Wagner. In other words, former 
stablemates of Lyle Fitch, who happens to be 
editor of this volume, is head of the Institute of 
Public Administration, and was City Adminis- 
trator during Wagner's tenure. They tell us how 
well they ran things and how much was accom- 
plished while they were in charge. 

And for “race relations,” whom to invite but 
Nathan Glazer, who—in company with Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan—explored the city’s ethnic- 
ity in this same era? His chapter, really a rear- 
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ranged version of a 1970 preface to Beyond the 
Melting Pot, tells the city that it should give 
greater encouragement to its Negroes, the bet- 
ter to undercut the appeal of its Blacks. The 
analysis of the Mayor’s office comes from Wal- 
lace Sayre, who celebrated the city’s pluralism 
as it was arranged back in 1960. He writes 
about that office almost as if someone named 
John Lindsay had never been mayor. And so 
on with a predictable roster: Roger Starr on 
housing, Dick Netzer on finance, and Jameson 
Doig on crime and the police. (Was James Q. 
Wilson tied up that week?) Some interesting in- 
formation emerges: in 1968, for example, the 
144,351 households in the city having incomes 
over $15,000 on the average paid less than 12 
per cent of their earnings in rent. But no sur- 
prises. 

Symposiums of this sort always enlist one 
house maverick, brought in to be “provocative” 
—as chairmen are prone to put it in their intro- 
ductory remarks. In this instance, Adam Walin- 
sky joined in submitting a plan for decentraliz- 
ing the city: not particularly original, consider- 
ing how many blueprints of this sort are 
around, but refreshing nonetheless. However 
lest readers be carried away by Walinsky’s im- 
practicality, the editor recruited not one but 
two commentators in this case—Herbert Kauf- 
man and Harvey Mansfield—who reviewed 
Walinsky’s paper and graded it C+. (Its pro- 
posals, Kaufman concluded, “do not inspire 
confidence.”) Throughout most of these 718 
pages we see the city from the administrator’s 
window, antedated to the days when bureau 
chiefs encountered much less caviling from 
opinionated citizens. 

Given its auspices, we might expect an em- 
phasis on official authority and professional 
prerogatives. Yet while such an approach may 
have been viable in earlier decades, it fails to 
come to grips with the kind of people who are 
now the subjects and objects of urban adminis- 
tration. There is an air of wistful thinking on 
these pages: if only eight million New Yorkers 
would consent to act as constants in the admin- 
istrative equation, if they would only keep quiet 
and hold still, they could be efficiently ser- 
viced. However homo urbanus, at least in New 
York, has become a much more obstreperous 
creature in recent years; and governing him 
calls for talents nowhere elucidated in this vol- 
ume. Strikes, sit-ins, and subtle and not-so-sub- 
tle sabotage are now the norm, with high 
school principals, police commanders, and wel- 
fare mothers continually available for confron- 
tation. Most of the contributors all but omit 
mentioning a man named John Lindsay, and 
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hardly any suggest that his mode of operation 
may have something to be said for it. As an ad- 
ministrator he may not have adhered to the 
best of protocols, but in possessing a personal- 
ity and impressing it on the city, he has single- 
handedly raised the spirits of all New Yorkers 
including those who hate him—at a time 
when urban problems outrun the resources of 
available agencies. There is almost a grudging 
quality in this omission: the reaction of writers 
mistrustful of anyone who unsettles concep- 
tions of governance a decade out-of-date. 

If New York needs an agenda, I would much 
rather recommend the columns of Jimmy Bres- 
lin, Murray Kempton, and Pete Hamill, along 
with the observations of Bella Abzug, Charles 
Rangel, and any random group of parents in 
Bensonhurst or Bedford-Stuyvesant. Indeed, had 
the Ford Foundation solicited the views of the 
janitors and cleaning women who service its 
air-conditioned East Side offices, it would have 
come up with a much more useful and cer- 
tainly a far less costly compendium. 

ANDREW HACKER 
Queens College 


Public Expenditures and Policy Analysis. Ed- 
ited by Robert H. Haveman and Julius Mar- 
golis. (Chicago: Markham Publishing Com- 
pany, 1970. Pp. 596. $11.95, cloth; $6.50, 
paper.) 

Analysis and evaluation of governmental ex- 
penditure programs have long been a challenge 
to both the practitioner and theorist of public 
administration. Particular concern has been de- 
voted to achieving more rational analysis in the 
choice of policies and allocation of resources to 
a growing number of public programs, From 
the beginning of the budgeting movement in 
government to the present, the quest has 
yielded major milestones, ranging from A. E. 
Buck’s treatise, Public Budgeting, through 
monumental efforts in methodological im- 
provement by the Bureau of the Budget in the 
1940s and 1950s and the introduction of per- 
formance budgeting, to the most recent atten- 
tion by economists in the concept of “PPBS”— 
the Planning, Programming, Budgeting System. 
Professors Haveman and Margolis have made a 
significant contribution in this collection of 
twenty-six papers which is intended for use in 
“Economics and Political Science Departments 
and Schools of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration.” 

The thrust of the papers is almost wholly 
economic and illustrates high quality scholar- 
ship of noted authorities in the field of public 
finance. Conceptually its range is wide, encom- 
passing discussions of microeconomic concepts 
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as well as evaluations of their application to 
programs of the federal government in PPBS. 
Papers on discount rates, shadow prices, the 
evaluation of externalities, and the experience 
of PPBS in defense and domestic applications 
give the work depth and breadth, though politi- 
éal scientists may find that inadequate attention 
has been given to noneconomic issues. 

Organizationally, the book follows a useful 
sequential pattern. The question of how to de- 
lineate the parameters of the public sector by 
economic analysis is approached from different 
vantage points and provides a stimulating, 
though heavily theoretical, beginning. Peter O. 
Steiner examines the nature of public goods 
and the public interest, stressing the multiple 
factors which contribute to their determination 
and the limitations of using efficiency alone as 
a criterion. His discussion establishes a launch- 
ing point for papers on issues involved in 
choosing market versus nonmarket allocations 
of resources (Kenneth J. Arrow), alternative 
governmental actions for dealing with problems 
caused by technological externalities (Otto A. 
Davis and Morton I. Kamien), the importance 
of uncertainty as a cause of market imperfec- 
tions and a determinant of appropriate govern- 
ment action (Richard Zeckhauser), and a paper 
by Burton A. Weisbrod on the pervasive impact 
of most governmental economic actions on the 
distribution of income. 

Of special note among the discussions of in- 
stitutional considerations in determining effec- 
tive public policies through the expenditure 
route are Charles L. Schultze’s treatment of in- 
centives, penalties, and rewards and Murray L. 
Weidenbaum’s analysis of numerous formal re- 
straints in the current federal budgetary pro- 
cess. Schultze lucidly examines the role and po- 
tentialities of incentives in the several stages of 
policy making, the types which hold most 
promise, and the theoretical and political con- 
straints which determine their relevancy. Weid- 
enbaum perceptively indicates how federal trust 
funds, permanent and indefinite appropriations, 
fixed earnings, and construction or other long- 
term projects have provided major stumbling 
blocks to rational decision making. 

The section devoted to selected analytical 
problems in policy determinations is of gener- 
ally high quality and a pertinent prelude to the 
discussion of PPBS. Two papers merit particu- 
lar attention: William J. Baumol’s discussion of 
discount rates and the development of princi- 
ples for determining them, and Julius 
Margolis’s discussion of shadow prices for in- 
correct or nonexistent market values. 

Papers in the final sections on PPBS in the 
federal government are especially valuable. 
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Certainly no single methodological advance in 
federal decision making has had more impact 
and been surrounded by more controversy than 
the introduction of this conceptual system. 
These chapters are mostly by authors who have 
been deeply involved in implementing the 
PPBS approach, and their insights reveal the 
causes of both its failures and successes. 

Unfortunately, the implication that PPBS 
heralded the beginning of “analysis” or “ratio- 
nal analysis” in federal budgeting and decision 
making seems to pervade a number of the pa- 
pers. This, of course, is a somewhat circum- 
scribed view of administrative history, since the 
basic concepts of PPBS—planning, program- 
ming, defining objectives, cost-benefit analysis, 
multi-year financial plans—did not originate in 
the mid-1950s or ’60s. They were recognized in 
the theory and practice of federal budgeting 
and decision-making during the 1940s and 
1950s. PPBS performed the major feat of com- 
bining these elements into a single rational sys- 
tem, emphasizing them, extending their scope, 
altering and structuring their presentation, es- 
tablishing a standardized language, creating an 
educational system to supply technicians, intro- 
ducing some newly refined tools of analysis, 
and imposing a rigorous discipline upon the 
process. It is stretching to represent it as more. 
Perhaps greater balance might have been given 
to the discussion of PPBS in the federal gov- 
ernment had papers been included by scholars 
and officials who participated in the work of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the more ad- 
vanced federal agencies before the advent of 
PPBS. 

To some extent the need for greater histori- 
cal and political perspective is provided by 
economists with governmental experience. 
Alice M. Rivlin, in examining the application 
of PPBS to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, places PPBS in a real-world 
perspective, recognizing its strengths and po- 
tential for achieving more quantitative analysis 
and reason in decision making, but at the same 
time realizing the constraints imposed both by 
politics and individual value systems. It is a 
refreshingly candid discussion which helps to 
dispel some of the more assertive claims of ac- 
complishment elsewhere in the book. 

Political scientist Aaron Wildavsky provides 
a colorful analysis in “Rescuing Policy Analysis 
from PPBS,” and probes an obvious weakness 
of the more passionate advocates of PPBS—a 
limited political perspective. But, in all fairness, 
he is at times inclined to overstatement, as in 
the following comment: “PPBS must be tre- 
mendously inefficient. It resembles nothing so 
much as a Rube Goldberg apparatus in which 
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the operations performed bear little relation to 
the output achieved. The data inputs into PPBS 
are huge and its policy output is tiny...” (p. 
469). 

Space does not permit an adequate critique 
of the many fine papers on the strengths and 
limitations of PPBS in enhancing budgeting 
and decision-making. But those on PPBS and 
Congress by Senator William Proxmire and on 
PPBS’s status and future by Assistant Director 
of the Budget, Jack W. Carlson, as well as the 
lucid appraisal and analysis of resource alloca- 
tions in health by Robert N. Grosse al] provide 
much insight and substance. 

All in all, Public Expenditures and Policy 
Analysis is a most useful core work for courses 
of study in public finance, budgeting, and deci- 
sion making. 

WALTER G. HELD 
Washington, D.C. 


The Seniority System in Congress. By Barbara 
Hinckley. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. 1971. Pp. 146. $5.95.) 


Barbara Hinckley sets out to show that the 
seniority system, instead of being a villain, and 
a bastard to boot, is a legitimate offshoot of the 
American political system, not responsible for 
all governmental ills, and possibly even pos- 
sessed of some heroic qualities. Her goal is 
modest, as are her expectations, for she doubts 
that the study will have much effect on the con- 
ventional wisdom concerning seniority. Clearly, 
the book will be most convincing to those who 
are already convinced. I believe, however, that 
even the skeptical will have to admit that The 
Seniority System in Congress is a well written, 
ingeniously researched, and carefully organizec 
monograph. 

Prof. Hinckley focusses on the claims that 
the seniority system gives leadership in Con- 
gress to aged, conservative representatives from 
one-party and rural areas who have a strong 
antiparty and anti-President bias. 

Her research concentrates on the ten postwar 
congresses that served between 1947 and 1966. 
She frequently uses a peel-away technique 
which I found both interesting and valuable. 
For example, when she is studying the impact 
of the seniority system on the share of commit- 
tee posts going to House members from rural 
districts, she lists, in the extreme left hand col- 
umn of a table, the number of rural and urban 
congressional districts in the hands of Demo- 
crats in 1961; in the extreme right hand col- 
umn, the number of committee chairmen from 
rural and urban districts in that year. In be- 
tween, she lists, in descending order, the num- 
ber of districts (1) that had been held by the 
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same party, (2) that had been held by the in- 
cumbent, and (3) that had had members on 
the same committee for at least the preceding 
decade. Her conclusion is that “none of these 
factors linked to the seniority system—even in 
combination—is sufficient to explain the rural 
predominance in chairmanships” (p. 62). 

At the end of the study, she draws a similar 
but broader conclusion: 


The effect of the seniority system is limited be- 
cause its requirement of continuous service in 
House or Senate can be met by a majority of the 
congressmen. . . . Indeed, there are more con- 
gressmen qualified by long congressional service for 
committee chairs than there are chairs to be filled; 
hence factors other than congressional seniority, 
such as original committee assignments, and subse- 
quent reassignments, can and do influence the se- 
lection of chairmen (pp. 108-109). 


She does suggest that changing the system 
would be “something on the order of redirect- 
ing ocean currents,” (p. ix) and that the status 
quo may have some advantages: “Power cen- 
tralized in the hands of party leaders could be 
more easily controlled from the outside than 
power dispersed among many centers. The se- 
niority system . . . strengthens the Congress in 
its well-known desire to be independent of the 
Presidency” (p. 112). Then she goes on to de- 
scribe it as “a profoundly conservative institu- 
tion—not because it biases the kind of leaders 
selected, but because it reinforces the conserva- 
tism already present in Congress” (p. 113). 

I must admit that I wish Mrs. Hinckley had 
been a little more positive in her last chapter. Is 
it necessarily conservative to have a seniority 
system which reinforces separation of powers 
and, in so doing, keeps the President somewhat 
closer to being the first among equals rather 
than monarch among courtiers? I would think 
that faculty members, who enjoy the benefits of 
a tenure system, would be able to understand 
the benefits to the American government of a 
not too dissimilar seniority system. 

GEORGE GOODWIN, JR. 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 


The Years of MacArthur. Vol. 1: 1880-1941. 
By D. Clayton James. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1970. Pp. 740. $12.50.) 
The first volume of a two-volume life of 

General Douglas MacArthur -being written by 
D. Clayton James, a historian at the University 
of Mississippi, is a major achievement in its 
own right. It is the first scholarly biography of 
this paradoxical military figure, based on ex- 
haustive examination of documents and inter- 
views held with high-ranking military officers, 
including General Eisenhower. 
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In part, it is the biography of a family, since 
Douglas MacArthur represented the third gen- 
eration of public figures. The grandfather was 
sufficiently active in politics to become a lieu- 
tenant governor and a federal judge. The fa- 
ther, General Arthur MacArthur, began a pre- 
cocious military career in the Civil War. After 
many years of professional military life, he be- 
came Military Governor in the Philippines, and 
while achieving the rank of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, was probably cut off from the highest 
army position of Chief of Staff because of a 
feud with William Howard Taft. The fierce 
pride of a protecting mother helped Douglas 
become the noble patrician—a role the author 
sees as far more characteristic of Douglas the 
military man than was the role of military des- 

ot. 

j Since Professor James makes the book “in 
some respects, a story of the development of 
the modern American Army” (p. viii), it is 
valuable for its description of West Point dur- 
ing General MacArthur’s years as a cadet. This 
description serves as background for the very 
striking chapter on General MacArthur’s term 
as a young superintendent after World War I. 
The author asserts that “he, more than any 
other man, led West Point across the threshold 
into the rapidly changing world of military edu- 
cation, . . . one of his most important contribu- 
tions to the development of the modern Army” 
(p. 294). 

Since I was both a G.I. in MacArthur’s the- 
ater during World War II and a junior officer 
in his headquarters, I found this first volume 
tantalizing because it takes MacArthur only as 
far as Pearl Harbor. Moreover, the author him- 
self states his belief that General MacArthur “a 
century hence will be most appreciated for his 
role as an administrator, rather than as a war- 
rior” (p. viii), and that the most important pe- 
riod of his life was 1946-1950, which will be 
covered in the second volume. The account of 
MacArthur’s service as a combat general in 
France during World War I, however, fore- 
shadows some of the characteristics he dis- 
played in the Pacific War. 

One of the paradoxes of General Mac- 
Arthur’s military career is on the one hand his 
ability to evoke the fierce loyalty of subordi- 
nates and on the other his phenomenal lack of 
judgment in certain basic areas. His ability to 
promote loyalty is seen in his years as public 
relations officer under Secretary Newton D. 
Baker before going off to France, and later as 
Chief of Staff, fighting to regain a viable force 
after the lean years following World War I. His 
lack of judgment as Chief of Staff is apparent 
in his approval of plans for military mobiliza- 
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tion that were found unrealistic by his succes- 
sor and in his failure to foresee the need for 
mechanization. Furthermore, when MacArthur 
became Field Marshal under President Quezon 
in the Philippines, he grossly overestimated the 
defense program, and he underestimated the 
Japanese military capacity and did not antici- 
pate the war. His Philippine plans for a 
citizen’s army were criticized by some military 
men and journalists, both in the Philippines and 
in Washington, as unrealistic. Professor James 
accomplishes a great deal in setting up this rec- 
ord of MacArthur’s achievements and short- 
comings. 

Valuable sections of the book cover Mac- 
Arthur’s term as Chief of Staff, his contribution 
to a program of reorganization of the Army, 
his role in the court-martial trial of General 
William Mitchell, and the notorious routing of 
the Bonus Army. As war clouds became unmis- 
takable in the Pacific, MacArthur got the com- 
bined command by virtue both of his lifelong 
concern with that area and of some personal 
maneuvering. The Philippine Army was not re- 
motely prepared for the combat which it would 
face, and for this the author places blame 
squarely upon MacArthur for “his over-confi- 
dence and unjustified optimism as to the abili- 
ties of himself, his staff, and the untried Fili- 
pino soldiers. . . .” (p. 609) in the context of 
support from Washington that was too little 
and too late. 

Professor James, although meticulous in his 
scholarship, does not shun judgments. The 
force of these judgments is not always clear, 
because sometimes they do not flow clearly 
from the material he presents, or they lose 
strength from the manner in which they are 
presented. All in all, however, this is a distin- 
guished beginning, and Volume II will be ea- 
gerly awaited. 

DALE Pontius 
Roosevelt University 


Felix Frankfurter on the Supreme Court: Ex- 
trajudicial Essays on the Court and Constitu- 
tion. Edited by Philip B. Kurland. (Cam- 
bridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. x, 572. $12.50.) 

The verdict on Felix Frankfurter the Justice 
is not yet in, and there is every reason for be- 
lieving that the jury will be deadlocked for 
some time to come. Result-oriented detractors 
will no doubt continue to stress that in twenty- 
two years on the Court he authored remarkably 
few enduring “landmark” constitutional deci- 
sions: after all, Gobitis, Wolf, and Colegrove, 
for example, failed to survive even his own ten- 
ure on the Court. Loyal followers, on the other 
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hand, will just as assuredly persist in avowing 
that the measure of individual greatness is nei- 
ther the number of Opinions of the Court that 
make the casebooks nor the number of dissents 
that eventually become the Law of the Land. 
Felix Frankfurter’s greatness, the acolytes will 
continue to argue, is to be found in his crafts- 
manlike opinions, which set a principled and 
scholarly tone for constitutional decision mak- 
ing: he clarified issues for a sometimes stum- 
bling and befuddled Court; illuminated the past 
and probed the future for a sometimes myopic 
Court; and, most important, constantly re- 
minded an increasingly bold Court of its own 
limitations. 

Whatever the judgment on the judicial ten- 
ure of Justice Frankfurter, his extra-judicial 
comments on the Constitution and the Court, 
meticulously and thoughtfully edited by Profes- 
sor Kurland, lend weighty support to one prop- 
osition: Felix Frankfurter, off the bench, was 
the most astute student of the Supreme Court 
in the first six decades of this century. Such a 
bold judgment requires some explanation; there 
are of course other worthy claimants—each of 
whom was in some respects Frankfurter’s peer 
or better. To confine the roster to those no 
longer among us, Edward S, Corwin, Charles 
Grove Haines, Zachariah Chaffee, and Mark 
DeWolf Howe were at least his equal in map- 
ping the highways and byways of constitutional 
development. And it is difficult to imagine 
more skillful dissectors of cases or exposers of 
faulty reasoning than T. R. Powell or Henry 
M. Hart. Yet on balance, Frankfurter possessed 
a versatility and catholicity of knowledge which 
none of the others could match. He was the 
one Court-watcher who was at once a legal 
scholar, historian, philosopher, and a close-— 
and active—student of the social and political 
scene. He was the only scholar to bring such a 
background to the study of that which he so 
adored—the Constitution and its principal ex- 
pounder, the Supreme Court. Whether writing 
for the Harvard Law Review, the New Repub- 
lic, or a convocation of notables, he managed 
with characteristic clarity and grace to bring 
fresh insight to the topic at hand. 

Professor Kurland’s rich collection of off- 
the-bench Frankfurter has much to tell about 
Justice Frankfurter’s performance on the 
bench. First, although many of the Justice’s 
cruder critics have accused him of changing his 
views (i.e., of abandoning “liberalism”) when 
he donned the robe, anyone familiar with his 
early writings can hardly claim surprise at his 
opinions in the area of individual rights. A 
1925 article presaged his future stand in The 
Flag Salute Cases, Dennis, Feiner and a host of 
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other cases involving Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Communists, and sundry street-corner rabble- 
rousers. In a New Republic essay entitled “Can 
the Supreme Court Guarantee Toleration?” he 
applauded the Court’s holdings in Pierce v. So- 
ciety of Sisters and Meyer v. Nebraska; at the 
same time he made it equally clear that striking 
down illiberal legislation in the name of the 
Constitution was hardly distinguishable from 
vetoing minimum wage legislation, and “that 
the real battles of liberalism are not won in the 
Supreme Court.” Similarly, a 1930 piece pre- 
viewed his celebrated Adamson concurrence. 
Rejoicing over the recent decision in the Scotts- 
boro case, he observed that the fourteenth 
amendment “is not the basis of a uniform code 
of criminal procedure federally imposed . . . 
fiIn no sense is the Supreme Court a general 
tribunal for the correction of criminal error.” 
What the Court “will not suffer [is] . . . ‘judicial 
murder.’ ” Justice Frankfurter practiced pretty 
much what Professor Frankfurter preached. 
Second, if the early writings suggest that the 
essential commitment to judicial “‘self-restraint” 
was well established by the time Frankfurter 
was elevated to the Court, they also provide a 
clue to the source of his agonizing and the am- 
bivalence which characterized so many of his 
most notable opinions. One possible reason that 
pat solutions did not flow facilely from the 
Frankfurter pen was that, observant as he was, 
he did not fully realize that his two acknowl- 
edged mentors and heroes, Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis, held rather dissimilar attitudes about 
the nature of law and the judicial process: 
Holmes was a detached and skeptical philoso- 
pher who eschewed the popular press in favor 
of the classics; Brandeis, a committed and pol- 
icy-oriented statesman who was concerned with 
what he labeled in quite un-Holmesian lan- 
guage “the concrete problems of practical jus- 
tice.” As a law professor or publicist between 
World War I and the Second New Deal it was 
relatively easy to maintain simultaneous alle- 
giance to both, since their approaches usually 
led to the same result when it came to concrete 
cases. As a Justice in the 1940’s and 1950's, af- 
ter the Court’s focus had shifted from eco- 
nomic regulation to civil rights and liberties, it 
was difficult to be both Holmes and Brandeis. 
The skeptical Holmes might well have voted to 
uphold the state in the Flag Salute Cases; his 
dissent in Meyer v. Nebraska dramatizes the ex- 
tent to which he would defer to the judgment 
of the political branches. On the other hand, it 
is difficult to see Brandeis, who was with the 
majority in Meyer, in such a role; as Professor 
Louis J. Jaffe has brilliantly argued (“Was 
Brandeis an Activist? The Search for Interme- 
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diate Premises,” 80 Harvard Law Review 986 
[March, 1967]), Brandeis was an “activist” 
and, as his concurrence in Whitney and dissent 
in Olmstead evidence, he was forthrightly pre- 
pared to say no—and in sweeping language. 
(While Holmes joined Brandeis’ opinion in 
Whitney, the language is pure Brandeis; and it 
is significant that Holmes elected to write a sep- 
arate dissent in Olmstead.) Nowhere is the ten- 
sion between the philosophies of Holmes and 
Brandeis more evident than in the opinions of 
Felix Frankfurter. Indeed, one could argue that 
there were perhaps two Frankfurters—the 
Holmesian Frankfurter of Gobitis and the 
Brandeisian Frankfurter of Sweezy. 

Finally, his essays about, and tributes to oth- 
ers who had the privilege of sitting on the Su- 
preme Court suggest that Felix Frankfurter la- 
bored under the burden of being the most self- 
conscious Justice ever to sit on the Court. The 
evidence abounds. He was notably preoccupied 
with measures of greatness, judicial style, and 
the art of opinion writing. Thus some argue, 
usually by implication, that Frankfurter was so 
engrossed with the critical judgments of poster- 
ity that his own opinions all too often sacrificed 
substance for style. Such a view is wide of the 
mark. Frankfurter never lost sight of substance; 
rather he saw clearly that style and substance 
were inextricably related. Law was of course 
not literature; but opinion writing involved the 
art of exposition, and he believed that the great 
Justices possessed the ability to set forth their 
ideas with compelling force and clarity. If Jus- 
tice Frankfurter’s opinions appear self-con- 
scious, overwritten, or unnecessarily academic, 
it was because he was the Justice most pain- 
fully aware of the perennial and subtle para- 
doxes of constitutional adjudication. 

Professor Kurland’s skillfully edited compi- 
lation of Felix Frankfurter’s extrajudicial es- 
says is not just another collection of legal pa- 
pers. Rather it is a fitting and revealing testi- 
mony to the persistently self-demanding, com- 
plex, and subtle qualities of mind that Felix 
Frankfurter brought both to the study of the 
Supreme Court and to the Court itself. 
Whether the essays reveal more about the 
Court or about their author is an intriguing 
question. Their merit is beyond dispute. 

D. S. Hopss 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Wartime Journals of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. By Charles A. Lindbergh. (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
1970. Pp. xx, 1038. $12.95.) 

While living in England in November 1937 

Charles A. Lindbergh, the famed aviator and 
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national hero, felt that Europe stood on the 
verge of war and that as a close observer on the 
scene and consultant to the American govern- 
ment on European aviation he was himself tak- 
ing an important part in the events that were 
forming “one of the great crises of world his- 
tory.” So he decided to do what he had never 
done before, to keep a daily log of his activities 
and thoughts. Although he bad no intention at 
the time he wrote them of publishing his jour- 
nals, he believed they could be valuable be- 
cause aviation had become a possibly decisive 
element in warfare, a development he was in a 
unique position to appraise because he had ac- 
cess to political and military leaders in the 
great powers of Europe. Later, when he op- 
posed American intervention in the Second 
World War, becoming a leading spokesman for 
the America First Committee, his journal keep- 
ing acquired another purpose, to serve as his 
personal record of the battle against interven- 
tion. 

With only one gap of about a year, Lind- 
bergh kept up his log books until the summer 
of 1945 when he visited wartorn Europe to ex- 
amine once more what remained of German 
aviation. By that time his purposes in maintain- 
ing his daily diaries had been achieved and he 
wanted to devote himself fully to writing an- 
other book, The Spirit of St. Louis. Twenty-five 
years later, still smarting from a feeling of hav- 
ing been persecuted for his political activities 
during the debate over intervention, he decided 
to publish the journals so that posterity could 
view the record as he saw it. These journals, 
reduced by a third from the entries in the origi- 
nal manuscript books but intact in the essen- 
tials, comprise that record, an account of seven 
important years in Lindbergh’s life. Believing 
that men can profit from past experience, he 
also had a utilitarian purpose in publication. 
He hoped his journals would “help clarify is- 
sues and conditions of the past and thereby 
contribute to understanding issues and condi- 
tions of the present and the future.” 

What emerges from this big, rambling book 
is the picture of a troubled, introspective, sen- 
sitive, articulate conservative man of inflexible 
opinions and of often naive political and social 
attitudes. As an isolationist, Lindbergh worked 
to keep the United States out of a war that he 
thought threatened the survival of Western civi- 
lization. This is why in 1939 he gave up the 
privacy he and his family deeply cherished to 
become a political activist and endure the abuse 
that politics brings. He opposed America’s en- 
trance into the Second World War not because 
he considered war senseless, but because he 
wanted his country to fight “on the right side of 
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an intelligent war!” Even though he allied him- 
self with pacifists in his antiwar activities, he 
disliked pacifism. 

Nordics elicited Lindbergh’s admiration, and 
it pained him to see “our own northern people” 
fighting each other. This theme, a form of rac- 
ism which sees Nordics as somehow superior to 
other peoples, weaves itself through the jour- 
nalis. “I cannot help liking the Germans,” he 
wrote in the opening pages. “They are like our 
own people” (p. 5). His admiration for the 
Germans led him to believe that he had found 
more “personal freedom” in Nazi Germany 
than in any other European country, or the 
United States. Germany, in his view, stood as a 
bulwark against the hordes of Asia and tne 
communism he detested. “A Russian-domi- 
nated Europe would,” he felt, “. . . be far worse 
than a German-dominated Europe” (p. 599). 

Along with the Soviets, Lindbergh disliked 
the English (in whom he had lost confidence), 
Jews, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. “England,” 
he wrote, “is a country composed of a great 
mass of slow, somewhat stupid and indifferent 
people, and a small group of geniuses” (p. 22). 
He thought that British and Jewish propaganda 
was pushing the United States into the Second 
World War, and that Jewish interests in the 
United States, through influence in the press, 
radio, and motion pictures, were behind much 
prowar sentiment. He distrusted Roosevelt, be- 
lieving him something of a dictator who was 
maneuvering the country into war. This view 
has since become standard among revisionist 
historians of the Second World War. 

In his antiwar speechmaking Lindbergh cn- 
countered the usual restrictions that even a de- 
mocracy places on unpopular dissenters. His 
protest over the difficulties placed in the way of 
the America First Committee when it sought to 
buy radio time to present its views has a con- 
temporary ring. “It is a fine state of affairs,” he 
properly complained, “if the question of war 
and peace cannot be debated before the Ameri- 
can people because it is a ‘controversial issuc’!” 
(p. 294). 

Lindbergh also reveals a sensitivity toward a 
foe that stands in contrast to his blindness to 
the brutality of Nazism. It is hypocritical, he 
rightly points out, to condemn the Japanese as 
cruel and barbaric, and then commit atrocities 
against them while maintaining the credo that 
America stands for “all that is ‘good’ and ‘right’ 
and civilized” (p. 880). 

Despite such refreshing insights, Lindbergh’s 
conservative views on international politics 
have not changed much in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. His anticommunism appears as rigid as 
ever. He laments the demise of the British and 
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French empires, implying that the temporary 
ascendancy of the West over the rest of the 
world could have been and should have been 
permanent. His is the attitude of a racial elitist, 
based on the assumption that the dominance of 
the Western “civilized” whites over the colored 
peoples of the world is a good and healthy 
thing. 

Regardless of the rightness or wrongness of 
Lindbergh’s views on world affairs, for political 
Scientists and historians this book is a basic 
document for the study of conservatism and 
isolationism in twentieth-century America. Al- 
though the main parts of the picture it reveals 
are well known, it does give fresh details about 
the life and mind of a sincere, conservative iso- 
lationist, and on the inner workings, the ten- 
sions, and the problems of the America First 
Committee. It is most valuable, therefore, as a 
sourcebook. 

ALEXANDER DECONDE 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Grand Old Party: Political Structure in the 
Gilded Age, 1880-1896. By Robert D. Mar- 
cus (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1971. Pp. 323. $7.95.) 


The Money Machines: The Breakdown and Re- 
form of Governmental and Party Finance in 
the North, 1860-1920. By Clifton K. Year- 
ley. (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1970. Pp. 377. $12.00.) 

Virtually everyone is agreed that the 1890's 
mark a basic watershed in American political 
history. But the question of precisely what 
changed and why is subject to much dispute. 
Dean Burnham has documented the sharp 
changes in political participation, and E. E. 
Schattschneider has shown the changes in polit- 
ical competition and public policy. It was in 
1896 that McKinley and urban America deci- 
sively defeated Bryan and inaugurated a Re- 
publican era. The 1890’s also saw the emer- 
gence of the “solid” Democratic South, based 
on final exclusion of Negro voters, and the 
emergence of the United States as a major figure 
in world diplomacy (and imperialism). After 
1896, the House of Representatives began to 
display its distinctive modern pattern of high 
rates of incumbent reelection and consequent 
increased length of service of members. After 
the assassination of McKinley, the country 
could look to its first “modern” President and 
read of his exploits in the new mass journalism 
of the era. Only the Senate and Supreme Court 
seem to have escaped major change in the de- 
cade 1892-1902. 

The two books reviewed here both deal with 
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change in the area of political parties, one em- 
phasizing party organization and the other 
party finance. Robert D. Marcus set out to test 
the hypothesis of Robert Weibe (who directed 
the dissertation from which the book emerged) 
that the late 19th century was an era of increas- 
ing bureaucratization, centralization, and 
“search for order.” Marcus is disarmingly frank 
in announcing that at least for the Republican 
Party of 1880-1896, he found hardly a shred 
of evidence to support the hypothesis. Obvi- 
ously the generalization may well hold for 
many sectors of American life—including the 
House and Senate—but not for national politi- 
cal parties (not even in the days of Mark 
Hanna, who was more the product of events 
than their master). 

Fortunately, nothing is lost save a rather cas- 
ual hypothesis. Marcus goes on to give us an 
excellent analysis, centered around the qua- 
drennial conventions and elections, of the na- 
tional GOP from 1880 to 1896. He writes ex- 
ceedingly well and is obviously a master of his 
sources (primarily archival, though he is very 
much aware of recent quantitative political his- 
tory). Perhaps to atone for the Jost hypothesis, 
he closes with an extremely perceptive chapter 
on the changed role of presidential elections af- 
ter 1896. This analysis involves some shrewd 
speculation on the reduced scope of parties and 
elections after 1896, such that legitimation of 
policy continued to be based on presidential 
elections, but most foreign and much domestic 
policy was effectively determined by various 
“private governments” (quasi-judicial com- 
missions, pressure groups, and government bu- 
reaucracies). This hypothesis makes the 1896 
realignment relevant to Gabriel Kolko’s revi- 
sionist interpretation of the Progressive Era. 

Clifton Yearley’s The Money Machines tack- 
les a more ambitious and much neglected sub- 
ject—the relation of governmental and political 
party finance. The author has immersed himself 
deeply in economic, historical, and political 
materials for the period 1860-1920, but some- 
how he fails to pull the material together in any 
comprehensive or easily understood way. There 
is useful material here and there on the nature 
of middle-class “reform,” the workings of local 
“machines,” and competing theories of taxa- 
tion. But the systematic view of the way in 
which parties—and local governments—went 
about raising funds, and the relations between 
parties and local governments somehow never 
jells. As the title might suggest, the author slips 
too easily into metaphor and never achieves a 
systemic overview. 

Some scholars—one thinks of Dean Burn- 
ham and Grant McConnell—tend to write of 
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the politics of pre-1896 America as a sort of 
“golden age” of high participation and demo- 
cratic groups. Neither Marcus nor Yearley con- 
centrates on the sordid side, but they clearly do 
not portray the political scene of, say, 
1874-1894 as any Garden of Eden. Indeed, a 
case could be made for viewing this period as 
an era of pathological politics. Partisanship was 
rampant, election administration was a joke, 
patronage and assessments were the rule, pen- 
sion and mail fraud were widespread; and if 
particiation was high, so was the investment in 
means—both fair and foul—for mobilizing 
both the faithful and the apathetic. Interest- 
ingly, the resulting powerful party organiza- 
tions differed hardly at all when it came to pub- 
lic policy (other than returning Confederate 
battle flags). If bosses and machines had their 
latent functions, they also had manifest disad- 
vantages. 

The era of late 19th-century politics is not an 
easy one to make sense of, but it is important 
as the foundation from which our 20th-century 
politics has grown. Both of these books make 
modest contributions to that goal—Marcus by 
his balanced overview of party machinery, and 
Yearley by the range of his scattered sources. 
For a more complete understanding we will 
have to go beyond metaphors of “money ma- 
chines” and pat phrases, or continue to hope 
that the facts will speak for themselves. They 
seldom do. 

HucuH Doucas PRICE 
Harvard University 


Political Socialization and Educational Cli- 
mates: A Study of Two School Districts. By 
Richard M. Merelman. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1971. Pp. 268. 
$3.95.) 

Unlike much research in political socializa- 
tion, Merelman’s is clearly and overtly policy 
oriented. In this book, he is mainly concerned 
with the school as an agent of political social- 
ization (which he dimensionalizes as demo- 
cratic attitudes, political knowledge, partisan- 
ship, and desire to participate in politics) and 
with “whether the aspects of education that oc- 
cupy most of the community attention, such as 
the quality of instruction and the character of 
the teaching staff, have effects on the political 
socialization of students” (p. 8). The impact of 
these independent variables on political social- 
ization is selected for study because they may 
be influenced by educational policy makers, 
and because they are highly “amenable to pol- 
icy innovation or change” (p. 8). 

The book is an important addition to the ex- 
isting literature on political socialization: it cov- 
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ers a broad range of hypotheses, breaks new 
ground in its methodological approach, and ex- 
plores the normative implications of its empiri- 
cal findings. But in touching so many topics of 
interest, one cannot treat any single area of 
concern very thoroughly. Furthermore, inno- 
vative methodological approaches can some- 
times be questioned because they are new and 
insufficiently explored. Finally, the normative 
implications of data are sometimes difficult to 
discern, because they are often dependent on 
ideological interpretation. 

Sixth-, ninth- and twelfth-graders in two Los 
Angeles school districts filled out questionnaires 
measuring commitment to several dimensions 
of democratic norms (support for the vote, 
freedom of speech, majority rule, minority 
rights, sense of civic obligation, rules of the 
game, importance of elections, opportunity to 
enter politics, and political efficacy); as well as 
level of political knowledge, support for domes- 
tic liberalism, party identification, anticipated 
level of political activity; and such nonpolitical 
variables as participation in school organiza- 
tions, mass media consumption, sex, social 
class, and school achievement. Merelman se- 
lected these two districts because, while they 
were similar in some respects, the wealthier one 
“supported education poorly” (p. 57) while the 
other was more committed to quality education 
(some examples of quality education are: 
greater financial outlay, smaller size of classes, 
more educational innovativeness). While a posi- 
tive relationship between “district financial sup- 
port for education, teacher quality, and the de- 
velopment of democratic values in students” 
(p. 21) was initially predicted, the results of the 
study surprisingly failed to confirm this hypoth- 
esis. The school that was more committed to 
quality did not produce “superior” political so- 
cialization of its students. It is possible that 
some of the demographic characteristics of the 
districts (for example the district committed to 
quality is 30 per cent Jewish and somewhat 
more politically liberal and Democratic than 
the other) confounded the manipulation of dis- 
trict commitment to quality education. In any 
case, the author is refreshingly open in pointing 
out both the strong points and the problems in 
his research design and analysis. He leaves his 
reader with few unanswered questions. 

Merelman groups the data from his two dis- 
tricts together to analyze the effects of condi- 
tioning agents on dependent variables. He notes 
that “the party system exerts little attraction” 
(p. 88) and that “participation motivation disin- 
tegrates” as age increases (pp. 88-89). Low 
acceptance of “democracy” even in these two 
white middle-class school districts is not a rare 
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phenomenon. Several other studies of political 
socialization made after 1967 have reported 
similar findings. These results reconfirm the 
marked differences in political orientations no- 
ticeable between children studied in recent 
years and those polled by political socialization 
specialists in the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

A sample of teachers from the two districts 
answered questions concerning their feelings 
about the profession, their career patterns, their 
level of morale, their satisfaction with teaching, 
their relationships to colleagues, students, and 
administrators, their self-evaluated perfor- 
mance in the classroom, their personal political 
attitudes, and so on. Few important differences 
were found on these variables between the 
teachers of the district which had a high com- 
mitment to quality education and the teachers 
of the district where quality education was a 
less important priority. This finding casts 
doubt on a district’s differential ability to re- 
cruit superior staff even when community sup- 
port and administrative commitment for such a 
goal is high. The cleavage was not between dis- 
tricts, but rather between teachers at different 
levels and in certain subject matter areas. Thus 
the secondary school teachers and the social 
Studies teachers in both districts taken together 
were found to differ from the other teachers on 
many variables. 

With respect to methodological innovation, 
instead of using a specific set of items to tap 
democratic structure, Merelman factor ana- 
lyzes, for each grade level, a large pool of items 
in order to determine empirically what struc- 
ture exists in the youngsters’ response patterns. 
The results of this factor analysis are, in some 
cases, subsequently used to adjust which items 
will be used to construct the final scales of Sup- 
port for Democracy. The disadvantage of this 
procedure is that while theoretically the final 
scales tap the same dimension, in some cases 
where required by the factor analysis, they are 
constructed of different items. This scaling 
technique may call into question comparisons 
between grades, because the same scale is con- 
structed of different items at each grade level. 

Merelman is also original in his attempt to 
link macro-level variables (district characteris- 
tics) with micro-level behavior and attitudes. It 
is difficult to evaluate definitively the appropri- 
ateness of this procedure. One is more willing 
to accept it when the macro-level variable has a 
clear impact on the individual student, e.g., in 
the case of size of class or district expenditure 
per student. But aggregate comparisons which 
are undertaken in order to make generaliza- 
tions about individual behavior—for example, 
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the attempt to measure teacher influence on 
students—seem more dubious. Hess and Tor- 
ney, in a similar analysis, try to determine if 
students come to share the political attitudes of 
their teachers. They use the students’ own 
teachers as a reference point. Merelman, on the 
other hand, compares a sample of students, not 
with their own teachers, but with an indepen- 
dent random sample of teachers from the dis- 
trict (pp. 162-164, and p. 235). This is clearly 
a less powerful way to make such a compari- 
son. 

Merelman feels obligated to relate his empir- 
ical data to his normative concerns (p. 210). 
While normative decisions enter his research at 
many points, including operationalization of 
variables like democratic socialization, this 
commitment culminates in his concluding chap- 
ter with recommendations to psychologists, ed- 
ucators, and policy makers. These recommen- 
dations include such controversial measures as 
evaluations of teachers based on achievement 
tests given to students before and after they 
have studied with a particular teacher. Unfor- 
tunately some of the recommendations are not 
closely linked to the data reported in the book. 
For example, policy makers are told that more 
funds must be made available for public educa- 
tion. Yet the first part of the book shows that 
higher expenditures in one district failed to lead 
to superior performance on the part of its stu- 
dents and did not produce the markedly dis- 
tinctive staff one would have expected. 

In conclusion one must note Merelman’s tre- 
mendous interdisciplinary command of the lit- 
erature. He carefully relates to his own work 
pertinent research from psychology, sociology, 
and education. In addition, perhaps because of 
the largely negative results of the survey re- 
ported in this book, some of the most interest- 
ing and useful material is Merelman’s descrip- 
tion of the dynamics of education and teaching 
in a large U.S. city. His understanding of ad- 
ministrator and teacher motivations and his in- 
sights into district educational politics alone 
make this book well worth reading. 

PAULINE MARIE VAILLANCOURT 
McGill University 


Kennedy Justice. By Victor S. Navasky (N.Y.: 

Atheneum, 1971. Pp. xx, 482. $10.00.) 

It is difficult for the reader of the daily news- 
papers to get the sense that presidencies are ac- 
tually about the politics of capturing—or learn- 
ing to be captured by—the routines of govern- 
ment, and then making the government run. It 
is doubly difficult for the student of the Ken- 
nedy Presidency to get this sense, for reasons 
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that are well enough known. We can be grate- 
ful to Victor Navasky for not being so beguiled 
by the Kennedy glamor as to have produced 
yet another misleading and redundant tribute to 
Camelot. Instead he has given us a detailed 
chronicle and serious assessment of the way in 
which Robert Kennedy operated the Justice 
Department—the best discussion I know of 
that deals with national politics from the per- 
spective of a cabinet officer. 

Navasky’s study is generally instructive pre- 
cisely because, as he points out, the Kennedy 
Attorney Generalship must constitute a limiting 
case; surely no head of a department has ever 
enjoyed better or more assured access to and 
support from a President than Robert Kennedy 
did from his brother. Thus Kennedy was, as 
Navasky says, the maximum Attorney General, 
at least so far as constraints and difficulties 
from above are concerned. 

Yet, as we rapidly discover, this is by no 
means enough to assure maximum performance 
on all fronts. Rather than a clearcut hierarchi- 
cal Justice Department, in which the maximum 
Attorney General automatically gets the out- 
comes he wants, Navasky (courtesy of Max 
Weber) proposes the metaphor of a Justice De- 
partment which embodies an interaction among 
three giant forces: the code of the Kennedys, 
legitimized by charisma, activist, result-ori- 
ented, red-tape cutting, and loyal to persons; 
the code of the Ivy League Gentleman, embod- 
ied in Kennedy’s top appointees (Burke Mar- 
shall, Nicholas Katzenbach, Byron White, 
Louis Oberdorfer, et. al.), legitimized by tradi- 
tion, proceduralist, oriented to civil liberties, 
limited government, due process, federalism, 
and letting the chips fall; and the code of the 
FBI, legitimized by the existence of files, se- 
cretive, routine-oriented, self-protective, and 
loyal to habit. 

The first and in some respects the most sig- 
nificant part of the book describes the way in 
which Robert Kennedy came to terms with J. 
Edgar Hoover, the maximum bureau chief. 
Since the FBI employs almost half of the peo- 
ple in the Justice Department, the nature of 
this bargain was bound to have enormous im- 
pact upon what Kennedy and his appointees 
could do in their time in office. Navasky con- 
cludes that the FBI imposed considerable con- 
straint upon Kennedy Justice, especially in the 
field of civil rights, where the Bureau was not 
quick to adapt its priorities to those of the At- 
torney General. Navasky suggests one highly 
plausible reason for Bureau-Department ten- 
sion in this area. Increasingly in the early 
1960s, leaders of the Department came to be- 
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lieve that it was necessary to ride herd on local 
law enforcement agencies throughout the south 
in order to provide minimal levels of protection 
to civil rights workers. Navasky surmises that 
part of the FBI’s reluctance to participate in 
this effort arose from long-standing ties be- 
tween the Bureau and local law enforcement 
agencies. To disrupt these ties in order to meet 
an extraordinary situation might have jeopor- 
dized the ongoing routines in which the Burcau 
was productively enmeshed with local people. 

The identification, examination and diagnosis 
of dilemmas such as these are central to at least 
one branch of political science. Navasky shows 
how and why Attorney General Kennedy chal- 
lenged, circumvented, and gave hostages to the 
FBI and to J. Edgar Hoover. This discussion 
contributes helpfully to our understanding, oth- 
erwise seriously deficient, of the politics of run- 
ning the great departments of our national gov- 
ernment. 

Other sections of Kennedy Justice take up 
other facets of the Attorney General’s world. 
Herewith, a small sample: A long section on 
federalism, slightly marred by an excess of sec- 
ond-guessing by Navasky, explores the role of 
the Justice Department in the integration of 
southern universities. Here, Navasky argues 
that the code of the Ivy League Gentleman, 
and the theory of federalism to which it gave 
rise, hemmed Kennedy in too much. Another 
chapter argues that the eagerness of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to legitimize its participa- 
tion in the selection of federal judges, coupled 
with serious lapses in the Justice Department’s 
attentiveness to the credentials of nominees, 
produced some very bad judicial appointments 
in the South. Navasky only takes up in detail, 
however, the handful of notorious cases. His le- 
gal training (though a practicing journalist, Na- 
vasky is a graduate of Yale Law School) might 
have led him to a more ambitious and more en- 
lightening task: examining the performance of 
a larger sample of Kennedy judicial appointees 
in order to see if the Justice Department’s al- 
leged pattern of semi-indifference to the quality 
of the bench was sustained in areas other than 
the South, and for issues other than segregation 
of public facilities. 

While Attorney General Kennedy’s light 
touch with his bureaus is held to have been rel- 
atively ineffective in dealing with J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, Navasky thinks Kennedy struck just the 
tight note with Archibald Cox, the distin- 
guished and independent Solicitor General. Na- 
vasky gives a detailed and intriguing account of 
the complex negotiations in and around the So- 
licitor General’s office surrounding the decision 
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to file an amicus brief for the government in 
one of the reapportionment cases. My view is 
that he is a little too sure that the outcome was 
the right one. 

The pièce de résistance of the book is the last 
chapter, on the campaign to get James Hoffa, 
showing Kennedy Justice at its least inhibited, 
as the early chapters show it at its most inhib- 
ited. Navasky raises some proper questions 
about this project, and I think quite eloquently 
puts the case for a more constrained Attorney 
General to counterpoise the case he makes ear- 
lier, in regard to civil rights, for a less con- 
strained one. 

This is not a flawless book. It is a bit repeti- 
tious, and once in a while a bit smug. I found 
a few small inaccuracies in it. On the whole, 
however, I think Kennedy Justice is thought- 
fully, artfully, and carefully done. There are a 
good many lessons in it for students of the craft 
of governing. Some of these are hard lessons, 
since they force us to consider what we can 
reasonably expect from leaders of government 
less advantageously placed than the maximum 
Attorney General. 

NELSON W. POLSBY 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Texas Political System. By Dan Nimmo 
and William E. Oden. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. Pp. 166. 
$5.95.) 


Texas Politics: An Introduction. By James An- 
derson, Richard Murray and Edward Farley. 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
Inc., 1971. Pp. 327. $3.95.) 


Whether the slim volume by Nimmo and 
Oden finds favor with today’s political scientist 
may depend upon whether the reader regards 
systems analysis as the legitimate frame of ref- 
erence. This book is assertedly “the first appli- 
cation of a systems approach to the study of 
any state government” (blurb). The supports 
and demands of Texas politics (inputs) and the 
conversion of stress-producing demands into 
authoritative allocations of benefits and depri- 
vations (outputs) are to be identified and com- 
pared with input-output data from other state 
political systems in the United States. Systems 
analysis functions as a fairly clearcut paradig- 
matic framework which facilitates the percep- 
tion of political phenomena. The emphasis is 
on identification and analysis of the uniformi- 
ties of data and functions. Systems analysis per- 
forms very well the duty of identification, but it 
is not yet clear that it facilitates superior han- 
diling of problems such as measurement, causal 
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inference, and policy determination, or that it 
informs about situations and behaviors in a 
manner which contributes to accuracy in pre- 
diction or perception in postdiction. 

Nimmo and Oden tell us that beneath the 
formalities of Texas participatory democracy 
lies not so much a pluralistic democracy as an 
elitist reality. They agree with Daniel J. Elazar, 
American Federalism, that the Texas political 
culture is an amalgam of traditionalistic (a 
paternalistic and elitist conception of 
government) and individualistic (government 
perceived as a marketplace in which policies 
emerge from the bargaining of individuals and 
groups acting out of self-interest) rather than a 
moralistic political culture (in which govern- 
ment is perceived as existing in order to pro- 
mote and maintain a shared public interest— 
the good society). 

Where in this culture do political demands 
arise? According to Nimmo and Oden, they 
come from strong interest groups which are in 
the main conservative and grounded in the 
business community: the oil industry, natural 
gas, beer, railroads, insurance, trucking, con- 
sumer-finance, banking, the Farm Bureau, the 
engineering lobby, and certain religious bodies. 
The less prosperous are more “subjects” than 
“citizens.” 

Political power resides with a set of loose 
and shifting coalitions among pressure groups 
representing the affluent. These groups and 
their lobbyists grew up with Texas. Economic 
development preceded or accompanied devel- 
opment of the political structure and shaped 
that development in its own image. The Texas 
Constitution of 1876 insulates the decision- 
makers from popular control. The majority of 
the adult population are acquiescent or indiffer- 
ent. The pressure system, say the authors, is the 
least studied and least understood of ‘all Texas 
political subsystems, yet it is the “prime filter 
through which all demands to which policy 
makers respond must pass” (p. 105). 

The authors devote little attention to the of- 
ten bloody election battles between conserva- 
tives and liberals, or to the colorful personali- 
ties and political high jinks often featured in 
these donnybrooks. This neglect is obviously 
dictated by the emphasis on comparative sys- 
tems analysis and by the brevity of the work. I 
cannot resist suggesting, however, that in Texas 
the demands and supports mobilized by the ef- 
forts of tough-skinned conservatives and ten- 
derhearted liberals owe something to individual 
leadership capacities which deserve attention. 

More crucially, the authors apparently con- 
clude that elections and candidates are rather 
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irrelevant in Texas (except perhaps for the leg- 
islature) because pressure groups representing 
the upper economic classes dominate state poli- 
cies. They also emphasize that the power of the 
governor is relatively slight. This may be so, 
but the authors need more evidence to support 
their findings than is offered in this book. This 
omission is not entirely the fault of Nimmo 
and Oden. They point to the dearth of basic 
data on Texas politics. Lamentably absent are 
studies on pressure groups and policies, legisla- 
tive roll calls, identification of the demographic 
profiles of diverse voting blocs, licensing and 
other policies of bureaus and commissions, and 
other important political reference points. 

The sketchy outline of the political policy 
picture in Texas which emerges here is intrigu- 
ing, but the limitations impose upon the work 
an exceptionally tentative quality. Unfortu- 
nately, there are simply too few conclusions 
which are not hedged in with qualifications as 
to the inadequacy of supporting evidence to 
permit confident comparisons with other states. 
What is found here is a silhouette, made ele- 
gant by tasteful style and by what the authors 
call a “sophisticated tool of social inquiry.” 

In sharp contrast to the Nimmo and Oden 
work, the book by Anderson, Murray, and Far- 
ley appears to be typical of the James Bryce 
emphasis on “facts, facts, facts.” The authors’ 
preface affirms a desire to avoid discussion of 
“reform” and to minimize considerations of 
“policy.” The authors describe in legalistic and 
structural terms the constitution, administra- 
tion, judiciary, and local governments, and they 
use a situational-behavioral framework to dis- 
cuss parties, voting, elections, interest groups, 
the legislature, the governor, the courts. A final 
chapter details the sources and amounts of 
Texas revenues and the budgetary allocations. 

The volume employs quantitative measures 
in indicating population changes, voting pro- 
portions, political party patterns, and the use of 
the gubernatorial veto. On other occasions the 
style of the narrative is marked by the use of 
illustrative examples. Perhaps the best stylistic 
feature of the volume and its nearest approach 
to an overview is found in the series of car- 
toons. My favorite (evidently the publishers 
liked it too, because it is reproduced on the 
back cover) shows a bald, potbellied, cigar- 
smoking individual in conversation with an- 
other man. “Jim,” says one of them, “suppose 
the people get a lobby?” 

In one respect Anderson, Murray, and Far- 
ley offer evidence which amounts to a correc- 
tive not only of their own generalization but of 
one subscribed to by Nimmo and Oden as well 
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——the weakness of the governor. While afirm- 
ing that he is a weak chief executive relative to 
the powers of most other state governors, the 
evidence strongly suggests that the Texas gover- 
nor exerts a clear and frequent influence on 
policy, including legislative policy. Evidence 
shows that the prestige of the office and its oc- 
cupant reinforces the very tangible power of 
the veto, including the power of the item veto 
on appropriations bills. The governor also fre- 
quently uses the power to call special sessions 
of the legislature. In a special session the legis- 
lature is constitutionally required to confine its 
attention to the subject matter specified in the 
call for the session (i.e., by the Governor). The 
importance of special sessions is enhanced be- 
cause the legislature is constitutionally required 
to meet biennially. Demands of policy make 
necessary more frequent sessions. 

In general I have been struck by the frequent 
appropriateness with which the data contained 
in this book might be used to support several 
major conclusions of the work by Nimmo and 
Oden. On the other hand, Anderson, Murray, 
and Farley avoid making these generalizations. 
Perhaps the confining modesty of their design 
(for an introductory level book) served as a 
kind of self-fulfilling prophecy. 

JosEPH L. BERND 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


Executives in the American Political Systers. 
By John C. Ries. (Belmont, California: 
Dickenson Publishing Company, Inc., 1969. 
Pp. 151. $2.95, paper.) 

Professor John C. Ries has begun the much 
needed and difficult task of building a theoreti- 
cal framework within which the behavior of ex- 
ecutives within the American political system 
may be studied, analyzed, and compared. Ries 
argues that the literature of the Presidency, 
governors, and local executives, although fre- 
quently rich in detail, adds up to no meaningful 
whole and that we lack an integrating frame- 
work with which to relate executives to politi- 
cal systems. Ries attempts the beginnings of a 
difficult integration by using relevant concepts 
from functional-structural analysis, group the- 
ory, organizational theory, and role theory. He 
constructs his framework by (1) identifying 
and analyzing the principal functions of the ex- 
ecutive’s role and the key elements within the 
political system which appear to affect and to 
structure that role; (2) developing a matrix of 
political subsystems within which executives 
may find themselves and evaluating the appro- 
priateness of various executive actions within 
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each subsystem; and (3) identifying and inter- 
preting the factors likely to produce transfor- 
mations in the executive’s role. 

Ries states that the primary task of execu- 
tives at all levels in the American political sys- 
tem is to maintain the system’s dynamic equi- 
librium. To do this, executives must deal with 
stable demands which continue regardless of 
the incumbent, changing demands which flow 
from shifts in political ideology, advances in 
technology, situational factors such as natural 
disasters, new participants in the political sys- 
tem, and their own political ideologies and per- 
sonalities. 

The key elements which affect and structure 
the executive’s capacity to perform this task are 
as follows: (1) the universal functions which 
the political systems must perform; (2) the po- 
litical culture which underlies the distribution 
of power, the scope of governmental action, 
and the behavior of public officials; (3) the po- 
litical structure through which power is distrib- 
uted; (4) the groups within the political system 
which interact and contend with each other in 
order to achieve their goals; (5) the diverse 
outputs of governmental agencies at all levels; 
and (6) the political resources of the execu- 
tive. 

The core of Ries’s work appears to be the 
matrix of subsystems within which most execu- 
tives at the local and state governmental levels 
operate. Drawing upon the elements of the po- 
litical system developed carefully throughout 
the first half of his book, Ries constructs his 
matrix using three major components: (1) per- 
formance categories which specify the principal 
claims made upon governments; (2) power 
structures which specify the distribution of 
power among leaders and followers and the de- 
gree of convergence of values among leaders; 
and (3) the executive’s political resources. 
From this, Ries constructs fourteen subsystems 
and argues that within each subsystem, execu- 
tives may be classified as weak or strong. Given 
these subsystems and the resources of the exec- 
utives within them, it is possible to account for 
much of an executive’s behavior and its appro- 
priateness. It is the system rather than the exec- 
utive which is the primary determinant, and 
system role analysis becomes the most useful 
approach for interpreting executive behavior. 
Ries summarizes this approach by grouping his 
fourteen subsystems into seven sets of subsys- 
tems and examining each in terms of its fre- 
quency, associated policy scopes, decision- 
making style, political acts, executive resources, 
and system roles. The system roles include (1) 
manager—applying skill and expertise; (2) 
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budget-cutter; (3) broker—serving as a go-be- 
tween; (4) negotiator—participating in the out- 
come; (5) figurehead—being manipulated by 
others; and (6) mobilizer—bringing new par- 
ticipants into the process. 

Ries does not attempt to place the Presi- 
dency within his subsystem matrix because of 
the lack of knowledge about the distribution of 
power within the national political system and 
differences in policy scopes among the national 
and the state and local governmental levels. He 
does, however, attempt to identify the roles 
generally available to the President and con- 
cludes that because of the existence of coali- 
tions which seek to use the President, the domi- 
nant roles are figurehead and broker and that a 
negotiator role exists as a derivation of these 
two dominant roles. The technical nature of na- 
tional policy scopes also creates a managerial 
role, and a conservative coalition imposes a 
budget-cutting role. Except for a “honeymoon” 
period following a lopsided electoral victory, 
the mobilizer role is virtually denied the Presi- 
dent because of the existence of powerful coali- 
tions which would be threatened by bringing 
new participants into the political arena. 

The executive’s role may be changed or 
transformed by (1) systemic factors which pro- 
duce changes in values and power distributions 
within the system; (2) situational factors which 
are unpredictable and have consequences for 
political systems; and (3) the personality of the 
incumbent. Of the three, the least seems to be 
known about personality, which may be one of 
the greatest forces for innovation. Executives 
then operate at a focal point which forces them 
to contribute to the stability of the political sys- 
tem but also enables them to influence the rate 
of and direction of innovation within the sys- 
tem. Actual role transformation, however, is 
seldom dramatic and typically incremental, be- 
cause stability throughout the political system is 
normally functional for most participants. 

In attempting to construct a framework 
within which the role of the executive can be 
interpreted, the author has been forced to han- 
dle a wide variety of social science concepts 
and deal with virtually the total political sys- 
tem. This is an enormous task, but there seems 
no realistic alternative if we are to develop a 
more systematic understanding of the Ameri- 
can executive and his role. Professor Ries’s 
work has provided us with an imaginative 
framework for interpreting existing knowledge 
about the executive and a basis for additional 
theory building and empirical research. 

Liovp A. ROWE 
University of Connecticut 
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What Price Vigilance? The Burdens of Na- 
tional Defense. By Bruce M. Russett. (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1970. Pp. xii, 261. $7.50.) 

This admirable work is modern social sci- 
ence at its best. It is concerned with a problem 
of enormous importance on which may depend 
the whole future of mankind. This is the prob- 
lem of what I have called the “war industry,” 
that is, that segment of the activity of society 
which produces what is purchased with na- 
tional military expenditures. The book makes 
no pretense at an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject: it concentrates heavily on what perhaps 
is the most significant aspect—what determines 
the overall size of the military sector? There is 
only incidental discussion of how, within this 
overall expenditure, resources are allocated to 
different forces, different weapons, and so on. 
The approach is quantitative and statistical, us- 
ing for the most part, however, the relatively 
simple techniques of rank-order correlation. It 
uses these techniques with modesty and re- 
straint, and the author is fully aware of their 
limitations. One does, however, have a sense of 
the frontier of knowledge being pushed for- 
ward, and even the little advance into the enor- 
mous complexity of the social system is very 
cheering. 

The work opens with a general discussion of 
the problem. Military expenditures in the 
United States have not only exhibited a 
“ratchet effect,” in the sense that after every 
war they do not return to their previous relative 
level, but since the Second World War they 
have remained at a level and order of magni- 
tude that is ten or twenty times greater, as a 
proportion of the economy, than what was re- 
garded as “normal” in all previous American 
history. This is a major quantitative change in 
American society with enormous consequences 
not only for American citizens but for the 
whole world. The author puts forward tentative 
hypotheses to account for this momentous 
change. 

The second chapter analyzes the roll call 
votes in the Senate in two years—1961-62 
and 1967-68, with a scaling technique de- 
signed to create statistically emergent, rather 
than previously imposed, categories relevant to 
national defense. Three of these categories 
emerge for the earlier year and four for the 
later. In both years, however, the major cate- 
gory is National Defense itself. What comes 
out is a fairly clear hawk-dove spectrum of 
both senates, which is however not very closely 
related to other clusters of voting behavior, 
such as aerospace, gun control, or even arms 
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sales abroad. A few maps would have enlivened 
this chapter greatly. In fact, I ventured to draw 
one myself. It shows up what I have called the 
“infertile crescent,” from the point of view of 
the doves—the great crescent of hawkishness 
running through the mountains and Great 
Plains states to the South, from North Dakota 
through Wyoming, Colorado, and Texas, to 
South Carolina. 

The third chapter relates defense expenditure 
by states to the corresponding senatorial voting 
behavior. The relation is quite low, with the 
conclusion that on the whole hawkishness is not 
much related to narrow economic consider- 
ations, but rather to general ideological view- 
point. There is no relation at all between haw!- 
ishness and defense contracts by states, mainly 
because most defense contracts go to the dovish 
states of the Northeast, Middle West, and Far 
West. There is some relationship, however, 
with military personnel by states, suggesting 
that the “permanent armed forces” are more 
important politically than are fly-by-night de- 
fense contracts. There are very interesting sug- 
gestions, not followed up much, about tradcoffs 
between the defense cxpenditure and civil 
rights. 

The fourth chapter is an attempt to apply the 
theory of public goods to the problem of alli- 
ances. The theory of public goods, as developed 
by Samuelson, and especially Mancur Olsen 
and Zeckhauser, suggests that the rich will usu- 
ally end up paying a larger proportion of their 
income for public goods than the poor will. In 
the case of alliances, this principle would be re- 
flected in a positive relationship between the 
GNP and the proportion of the GNP devoted 
to defense. For NATO and, in later years, for 
the Warsaw Pact, this hypothesis works out 
fairly well, for the Latin American countries 
not too well, and for the Arab League not at 
all. These seem like interesting and significant 
conclusions, which would not emerge without 
the quantitative and theoretical analysis. 

The fifth chapter on “The Opportunity Costs 
of American Defense” is a careful economic 
analysis of what goes down when military ex- 
penditure goes up, what goes up when military 
expenditure goes down. The method here is 
simple correlation using various proportions of 
the GNP as the variable. The conclusions are 
interesting; for instance, education emerges as 
an important victim of defense. The methodol- 
ogy is somewhat open to criticism. Using the 
GNP as a base neglects unemployment, which 
could be taken care of if the Gross Capacity 
Product rather than the Gross National Prod- 
uct were used as the “100 per cent.” The influ- 
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ence of the Second World War, also, is so large 
that it tends to distort the correlations and, 
though this is recognized sometimes by making 
the correlations nonlinear, it might have been 
better to treat the period after the Second 
World War separately. The next chapter ex- 
tends this analysis to some other countries, par- 
ticularly Canada, France, and Britain, with use- 
ful comparative results. The work concludes 
with a brief chapter on the military in Ameri- 
can life, which, however, is sketchy and not up 
to the quality of the rest of the book. There is 
an appendix by Peter A. Busch on “Mathemati- 
cal Models of Arms Races” which is interesting 
in itself, but perhaps would have been better 
published elsewhere. As this reviewer’s work is 
not even mentioned in it, it is hard for him not 
to feel that the work is incomplete. 

One general criticism might be made of the 
theoretical framework of the book. It assumes 
implicitly that the international system is in the 
phase of “unstable peace,” as I have called it 
(in “Research on Peace,” Science Journal 
[England] 5A [October, 1969] 53-59); and 
there is no suggestion that part of the changes, 
in the 1960s especially, may be the result of the 
system’s moving in the direction of the phase 
boundary that leads into stable peace. Con- 
sequently, there is no treatment of what might 
be called the “integrative aspects” of the inter- 
national system, the slow growth or decline of 
which has a great deal to do with creating the 
framework for the system of arms races and 
deterrence. It can well be argued, however, that 
this topic is well beyond the scope of the book, 
and this criticism in no way diminishes the sub- 
stantial accomplishment of this work within its 
limited field. One hopes the author will go on 
to fresh triumphs. 

KENNETH E, BouLpING 
University of Colorado 


The Political Imperative: The Corporate Char- 
acter of Unions. By Gus Tyler. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1969. Pp. 294. 
$7.95.) 


The Labor Revolution. By Gus Tyler (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1967. Pp. 271. 
$6.50.) 

Gus Tyler, a foremost student of American 
labor, is a highly successful union leader who 
has served as Assistant President and Educa- 
tion Director of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. In both The Political 
Imperative and The Labor Revolution, Tyler 
marshals a lifetime of experience as a partici- 
pant observer. His wide-ranging concern is in- 
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deed refreshing in this era of overspecializa- 
tion. While both books are written for the gen- 
eral student of organized labor, each contains 
much of specific interest for political scientists. 

In The Political Imperative Tyler tells us that 
he relies not only on his three decades of expe- 
rience in the labor movement but also draws 
upon anthropology, ethology, theology, biol- 
ogy, economics, history, psychology, sociology, 
and cooperative life. He is true to his word; 
moreover, he also makes use of jurisprudence, 
semantics, genetics, child behavior, and philos- 
ophy in his analysis. 

At the outset Tyler posits his main concerns: 


First, will there continue to be a labor move- 
ment? . .. what is the role of organized labor in 
government? Finally, what are the aspirations and 
ambitions of trade union Jeaders—democrats or 
bureaucrats? (p. 1) 


The chapter on “Universality of Unions” 
represents a trenchant historical analysis. Tyler 
adduces strong evidence to indicate that, “.. . 
employees, like slaves—are among the last to 
organize. And among workers, the very poorest 
and the most illiterate are usually the least 
likely to organize” (p. 39). 

The student of American political parties 
will find a first-rate analysis of the broker-medi- 
ator function of American political parties. 
Tyler fully understands both the nature of co- 
alition politics and the decentralized operation 
of American political parties. Furthermore, he 
provides perceptive insight into the operations 
of labor politics in New York State. There is a 
limitation, however. In supporting the theme of 
nonpartisan politics, Tyler seems to underrate 
both Jabor’s strong attachments for the Demo- 
cratic party and its outright hostilities for the 
Republican party outside of New York state. 
He overlooks industrial states like Indiana, 
where legislative votes on the controversial 
“right-to-work” Jaw always found more than 90 
per cent of the Republicans lining up for “right 
to work,” while a like number of Democrats 
took an opposite stance. Tyler does not demon- 
strate that his analysis is applicable outside of 
New York state. 

One marvels that a man who can percep- 
tively apply Federalist #10 to his analysis of 
interest groups, can fail to mention The Ameri- 
can Voter, Voting, or the other landmark 
works when analyzing union-member voting 
behavior. Nonetheless, Tyler offers remarkably 
accurate conclusions based apparently upon a 
lifetime in labor politics rather than upon the 
data reported in the voting studies. 

In his final chapter, Tyler addresses himself 
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to a significant problem of democratic theory— 
striking a balance between the liberties of indi- 
vidual members and the collective requirements 
of the union. He incisively analyzes the differ- 
ences and similarities between governmental 
and various nongovernmental institutions. In 
addition, he ably discusses the problems of 
union democracy and calls for a union leader- 
ship with the power to lead—that is, to repre- 
sent the group as well as to protect it. He also 
attacks those leaders who forget that sover- 
eignty ultimately belongs to the members and 
argues that too often the leaders equate per- 
sonal good with the good of the membership. 
More significant than his actual conclusion is 
the careful manner in which Tyler examines 
the case both for and against union democ- 
racy. 

The book does have a few minor shortcom- 
ings—reference to a questionable “herd in- 
stinct” and an occasional misplaced analogy 
(business and labor as siblings engaged in ri- 
valry for the respect of the parent—the social 
order). Nevertheless, on balance The Political 
Imperative is well worth reading. 

The Labor Revolution is a highly optimistic 
book. Although many are concerned that orga- 
nized labor can at best engage in a holding ac- 
tion, Tyler forecasts a highly roseate future. 
The optimism rests upon a number of factors. 
First, while recognizing that the idealism of the 
1930’s which held sway in the Northeast and 
the Midwest is no longer present, he sees the 
South and the Southwest as the battlegrounds 
of the 1970's. 

Tyler states: 


The South is a twentieth-century fact, resting on 
a nineteenth-century economy, ruled by an eigh- 
teenth-century aristocracy . . . three developments 
will be of major importance to the labor move- 
ment. First, industrialization will provide the tra- 
ditional base for unionization. Second, the South- 
ern Negro, responding to his new self-image, is be- 
coming active as a unionist and as a voter. Third, 
these factors, plus the trend in federal law and 
national opinion, are liberalizing Southern politics 
(pp. 10-11). 


The general triumph of moderate southern 
candidates in 1970 certainly constitutes a liber- 
alization of Southern politics. Whether this rep- 
resents a trend or an aberration remains to be 
seen, since Negroes and labor are still grappling 
to achieve more than a tenuous coalition. 

Another area of Tyler’s optimism involves an 
alliance between young idealists and organized 
labor. Although the young people who worked 
for Eugene McCarthy had not fully blossomed 
when this book was written, the data fail to in- 
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dicate that they found common cause with la- 
bor as did their counterparts of the 1930’s. My 
own surveys of students working for Eugene 
McCarthy in 1968 actually indicated their 
strong antipathy to organized labor—more in- 
tense even than their antagonism toward Amcr- 
ican business. The situation still holds. Activist 
youth apparently will not provide the infusion 
of idealistic leadership that Tyler seeks. 

Tyler also presents a concise but effective 
history of the labor movement, an astute analy- 
sis of featherbedding as a cultural problem not 
unique to unions, and a discussion of automa- 
tion and unemployment. 

His objectivity is most open to question in 
the chapter on Negroes and the labor move- 
ment. Characterizing George Meany and the 
old AFL as champions of the Negro seems con- 
trary to the exclusionary policies many building 
crafts have continuously followed. That labor 
may have finally come around to verbalizing a 
pro-civil rights position does not blur the reality 
of discriminatory practices that still pervade 
many individual unions. 

Tyler believes that the rural legislator is the 
béte noire of progressive policies, and if his 
overrepresented strength is diminished, liberal 
legislation will likely take place. As a political 
realist, Tyler knows that in many instances re- 
apportionment will bring an increase in the 
strength not of the inner city but of suburbia. 
He argues, however, that the suburbanite ought 
to be joined with his urban counterpart since 
both share the problems of water and air pollu- 
tion, transportation, housing, and integration. 
He introduces little evidence, however, to con- 
vince us empirically that conservative suburbia 
will actually start electing activist liberals to the 
various state houses. 

If Tyler can be faulted for being unrealistic 
on reapportionment, he can be lauded for his 
understanding of the political system in gen- 
eral. He demonstrates a high degree of political 
pragmatism in demonstrating the unfeasibility 
of labor’s forming a third party. 

The concluding chapter, “Politics in Labor,” 
provides insightful analyses of the conflict be- 
tween the intellectual and the practitioner. Al- 
though Michels originally dealt with this prob- 
lem, Tyler places it in its appropriate modern 
American setting. His insights on James Hofa 
are also worth reading, as is his plea for more 
effective education within organized labor. He 
argues cogently that labor can strengthen its 
case with the public as well as develop compe- 
tent leadership by emphasizing meaningful edu- 
cational programs. 

All students of labor politics should read this 
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book for its intellectual breadth, its predomi- 
nant fairness, and its excellence of style. 

MELVIN A. KAHN 
Wichita State University 


The Impact of the United States Supreme 
Court: Some Perspectives. By Stephen L. 
Wasby. (Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 
1970. Pp. 305. $4.25.) 


Since the celebrated case of Marbury v. 
Madison, decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
have produced lively discussion, vigorous con- 
troversy, and critical examination. Though 
scholars (and laymen) have engaged in doctri- 
nal analysis and plotted doctrinal trends of 
court decisions, they have paid little attention 
to the impact of court decisions on the political 
process. For the most part, research efforts at 
systematic examination of the consequences of 
Supreme Court decisions have occurred only 
within the last two decades. Many of these ef- 
forts were sparked by precedent-shattering de- 
cisions of the 1950’s and 1960’s in such contro- 
versial areas as racial discrimination, church- 
state relations, and criminal law enforcement. 
These court actions, and the reactions to them, 
provided the raw material for accelerated inter- 
est and study of the Supreme Court from a po- 
litical perspective. (See, for example, Theodore 
Becker’s The Impact of Supreme Court Deci- 
sions, Oxford University Press, 1969.) 

The volume under review here may well be 
characterized as a kind of “pause at the way- 
station” toward the development of “impact” 
theory. Professor Wasby’s purpose is “to pull 
together and begin to integrate the extant mate- 
rials on the impact of the United States Su- 
preme Court” (p. vii) and to examine critically 
what has been done. As a result, he has pro- 
duced a fairly readable and useful guide to fu- 
ture research in this area. 

The volume is divided into two parts—the 
first focuses on questions essential to the devel- 
opment of a “theory of impact,” and the other 
examines the impact of the Court’s decisions in 
several substantive areas and political arenas. 
After an initial look at some examples of im- 
pact (attempts to overturn, evade, or comply 
with decisions; consequences for the immediate 
parties; effect on political and bureaucratic ac- 
tivity, etc.), Wasby strengthens the case for re- 
garding the judicial system and more particu- 
larly the Supreme Court from a political per- 
spective. Wasby suggests that such a perspec- 
tive, as contradistinguished from the traditional 
constitutional-legal perspective, is essential to 
theory building in the area of the Court’s im- 
pact. 
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Three other important problems examined 
initially are the conceptualization, the measure- 
ment, and the identification of relevant vari- 
ables and their effect upon impact. Here Wasby 
considers the “boundaries” of such concepts as 
impact, compliance, noncompliance, effect, af- 
termath, and evasion. In doing so, he maintains 
that some of the difficulties in utilizing or “op- 
erationalizing” these concepts have led to a 
search for other concepts through which more 
meaningful analysis may result. Furthermore, 
he notes that measuring and isolating the im- 
pact of a decision presents some difficult ques- 
tions. For example, is one to measure impact 
only by visible activity? Can impact be isolated 
as a causal factor? Does one measure merely 
the number affected by a decision? What time 
span should be considered? 

Among the variables examined are those that 
relate to “characteristics of the case itself,” 
such as the “closeness of the vote,” the exis- 
tence of a majority opinion or a plurality opin- 
ion, the statutory or constitutional grounding of 
the decision, and the degree of “completeness” 
or “ambiguity” in the disposition of the ques- 
tions raised. Others relate to environmental fac- 
tors, characteristics of particular decisions, 
followup efforts, community characteristics, 
and social-psychological factors. 

Wasby concludes the first part of his volume 
with an examination of three frames of refer- 
ence that might be utilized in the study of im- 
pact. They are: 1) the constitutional-legal 
framework, which emphasizes the courts as le- 
gal institutions operating through fixed rules 
and processes; 2) the political framework, 
which focuses on the activities of interest 
groups and emphasizes viewing the Supreme 
Court as a part of the political process; and 3) 
the framework of communications processes, 
which involves looking at the Supreme Court as 
a part of the communications network in which 
messages are transmitted to “attentive publics” 
and are reacted to. Because of their inherent 
limitations, each of these frames of reference 
contributes varying perspectives and brings 
both gains and losses for the researcher. 

In the second part of the volume Professor 
Wasby applies his theoretical perspectives to 
several substantive issue areas and governmen- 
tal and political arenas. Considering such issues 
as legislative reapportionment, obscenity, 
church-state relations, public school desegrega- 
tion, criminal procedure, and economic legisla- 
tion, he clearly illuminates for each issue the 
Supreme Court action taken and the conse- 
quences that have followed. Like many others, 
however, Wasby is lured into a disproportion- 
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ate concentration on the “hot” issues of the day 
—those involving civil liberties. 

The political arenas on which he focuses at- 
tention include the Congress, the President, the 
federal bureaucracy, the lower courts, and state 
officials. Using several Supreme Court deci- 
sions, he illustrates the kinds of reactions and 
responses from these arenas. For example, were 
there Congressional attempts to amend the 
Constitution or to strip the Court of its appel- 
late jurisdiction in specific areas, or did a state 
supreme court refuse to carry out the mandate? 

Much of what he writes in Part II is descrip- 
tive and somewhat repetitive of materials pre- 
sented in Part I or in the work of others. Liter- 
ature chronicling what happened after the 
Court’s decisions in each of the areas consid- 
ered is plentiful in the work of journalists, law- 
yers, and social scientists. But what is most 
valuable in Wasby’s work, and what distin- 
guishes it from that of many others, is his em- 
phasis on the impact of a decision on the actors 
in the various political arenas. Of particular 
merit is the attention Wasby has given to the 
lower courts—federal and state. In doing this, 
Wasby reflects an increasing effort among polit- 
ical scientists to overcome the “upper-court 
myth.” He also suggests the need for greater at- 
tention in impact research to the role of state 
legislative and executive agencies. 

The most important contribution of Part II, 
and perhaps of the entire volume, is the presen- 
tation of a series of hypotheses about where we 
are in the development of an impact theory and 
how our research must proceed. Wasby, prop- 
erly cautious, warns that some hypotheses are 
not yet “tightly operationalized” and “lack pre- 
cise delineation.” But given the gaps in our 
knowledge of impact, testing these hypotheses 
empirically would be an excellent starting 
point. f 

TwiLEy W. BARKER 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Federal Grants-in-Aid: Perspectives and Alter- 
natives. By Deil S. Wright. (Washington, 
D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for Pub- 
lic Policy Research, 1968. Pp. 158. $2.00.) 


Much has been written in recent years on the 
topic of fiscal federalism. Libraries are replete 
with historical reviews (Elazar, Mosher), nor- 
mative prognostications (Heller, Reuss), em- 
pirical inquiries (Sharkansky, Pogue), as well 
as some beginning efforts at comparative analy- 
sis (Break and May). But what is available for 
the beginning student of fiscal federalism, or one 
with a casual or peripheral interest in the sub- 
ject? Here, with the exception of overview 
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chapters in a few textbooks, one finds a void. 
Deil S. Wright’s little monograph offers consid- 
erable relief for this situation. His stated purpose 
is “to review the several systematic studies that 
exist in the field, to assess the overall effects of 
grant programs on what today is called inter- 
governmental relations, and to offer some 
thoughts about possible reforms” {p. 1). Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid does this and more. 

The utility of this work clearly depends on 
the extent of one’s prior knowledge of the 
grant-in-aid system. The serious student will 
find little that is original in the chapters which 
outline the definition, legal precedents, histori- 
cal development, and causal basis for today’s 
grant-in-aid program. For the novice, these 
chapters set the debate about future adjust- 
ments in the American fiscal system in perspec- 
tive. 

Relying on the 1958 House report on the 
grant program (by the Fountain Committee), 
the author gives a careful, comprehensive list- 
ing of the philosophical, legal, fiscal, and ad- 
ministrative advantages and disadvantages of 
the present grant system. One wonders, how- 
ever, if the Committee Report has not become 
somewhat dated, given the changes that have 
occurred since 1957 in the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, both in terms of the number of grants 
and the total amount of money involved in in- 
tergovernmental transfers. This period of great 
growth and change for the program has fo- 
cused greater academic and public attention on 
the subject of intergovernmental finances and 
has also intensified the hopes and fears of many 
observers far beyond that evident in the testi- 
mony of fourteen years ago. Unfortunately, the 
data are generally interpreted as if very little 
change had occurred since the 1957 hearings. 
The research of this reviewer (as well as that of 
Derthick, Pogue, and Sundquist), suggests that 
a very different view of the grant-in-aid 
program would emerge if the Committee hear- 
ings were reconvened. 

Even with this limitation, Professor Wright’s 
analysis of the grant-in-aid program from the 
perspectives of the national, state, and local 
participants is the most useful part of the book. 
The analysis is based on data collected from a 
multiplicity of sources: the author’s own roll- 
call analysis of the 86th aud 87th Congresces; 
the 1957 House Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations’ report, Replies From State 
and Local Governments to Questionnaire on 
Intergovernmental Relations; the Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations’ re- 
ports, The Federal System as Seen by State and 
Local Officials (1963) and The Federal System 
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as Seen by Federal Aid Officials (1965); earlier 
studies by the National Municipal League and 
the Council of State Governments; and several 
academic reports. While these accounts present 
real problems of incomparability of data, low 
response rates (eight per cent for part of the 
1963 survey), and time-boundedness, the 
reader receives an interesting picture of fiscal 
federalism in operation. Illustrative is the dis- 
cussion of the resistance to change by federal 
grant administrators because of what is 
termed recurring perceptual themes of 
“functionalism,” “professionalism,” “protec- 
tionism,” and general “indifference”; or the 
somewhat surprising preoccupation of adminis- 
trators with program politics; or the amazingly 
frequent points of communality among state 
and local officials. 

The role of the states is examined with a 
rather traditional listing of the pluses and mi- 
nuses that will determine their future. Not sur- 
prisingly, the author comes to the increasingly 
accepted optimistic projection for the middle 
tier of our federal system: “Our discussion of 
the debit and credit side of the ledger does sug- 
gest that the criticisms of state government 
have been overstated and the positive features 
have been understated. In other words, the 
states are stronger than people think” (p. 127). 
The author's intimate knowledge of state gov- 
ernment notwithstanding, other writers, myself 
included, would argue that except perhaps for a 
select few of the states, such optimism is quite 
unfounded. 

The monograph concludes with a summary 
of the methods of improving the administration 
of the current grant-in-aid system and sug- 
gested alternatives to existing distribution tech- 
niques. Included in the latter discussion are di- 
rect federal expenditures, federal tax reduction, 
tax credits, and tax sharing—more specifically, 
the Heller revenue sharing plan. 

A review of the pros and cons of these alter- 
natives leads the author to conclude that “reve- 
nue sharing comes off best of all the possible 
alternatives to grants-in-aid, with the unique 
tax credit proposal of the Advisory Commis- 
sion running second” (p. 150). While the last 
two years have witnessed the emergence of new 
sophisticated and relevant arguments against 
revenue sharing, the author does give a reason- 
ably balanced hearing to the debate as it was 
put forth during the 1964—68 period. 

In conclusion, while some of the author’s 
prescriptive and projective observations may be 
challenged, and, by the author’s own admission, 
numerous data problems are unresolved, Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid makes a real contribution 
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for the beginning student of fiscal federalism. It 
also contains a few meaningful insights for the 
more mature student as well. It is a work that 
gives a balance to the literature of fiscal feder- 
alism; as such, it is highly recommended. 

Parris N. GLENDENING 
University of Maryland 


African Perspectives: Papers in the History, 
Politics, and Economics of Africa Presented 
to Thomas Hodgkin. Edited by Christopher 
Allen and R. W. Johnson. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970. Pp. 439. 
$17.50.) 


The seventeen essays in this volume pre- 
sented to Thomas Hodgkin on his sixtieth birth- 
day are a fitting tribute to his pioneering work 
in African Studies and his influence on several 
generations of Africanists. His first book, Na- 
tionalism in Colonial Africa (1956), quickly 
became a classic, while his African Political 
Parties (1961) still remains the most useful 
global analysis of African party structures be- 
fore the era of one-party states and military re- 
gimes. As an historian Hodgkin was also one of 
the first Europeans to present Africa from an 
African rather than a colonial perspective. 

Generally of higher quality than those found 
in similar collections, the essays are scholarly, 
concrete, analytical, readable, and committed 
~-traits which characterize Hodgkin’s own 
work. Despite the variety of topics covered, the 
volume is cohesive because it reflects much of 
Hodgkin’s main interests and concerns. Part I 
(Historical Perspectives) opens with four 
pieces on the Islamic factor in West Africa, 
followed by five essays on diverse religious re- 
sponses to the colonial situation. Part II (Politi- 
cal and Economic Perspectives) has eight es- 
says: the first four are on political science and 
political economy, while the last four are case 
studies in political change. 

The first paper by Hunwick and the second 
paper by Wilks and Ferguson are best left to 
historians and Islamists for comment. Although 
aimed at historians, Jeff Holden’s methodologi- 
cal critique of previous evaluations of Samory 
Touré has useful lessons for other researchers 
working in Africa. Holden warns against taking 
at face value colonial records and recommends 
caution in accepting the results of interviews 
with people who often tell the stranger-re- 
searcher what they think the government would 
like to hear rather than what they really think. 

Three historical pieces with Islamic themes 
examine responses to colonialism in Guinea, 
Algeria, and Senegal. Marxist historian Jean 
Suret-Canale traces Touba’s ties with its preco- 
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lonial, colonial, and postcolonial rulers and 
notes the constancy of the principles underlying 
these relationships. His discussion of the 
P.D.G.’s relations with this influential, religious 
center indicates that Guinea’s ruling party, 
though pursuing a social revolution in the 
countryside, continues to respect Islamic tradi- 
tions. Jamal M. Ahmed’s study of the life and 
work of al-Ibrahimi (1889-1965) stresses the 
importance of Islam in the evolution of Alge- 
rian nationalist thinking. Ahmed’s paper is es- 
pecially interesting because it sheds light on the 
philosophical premises behind the policy of Ar- 
abization now being vigorously pursued by the 
Boumedienne regime. Donal Cruise O’Brien’s 
short piece attempts to explain the rise of the 
Mouride Brotherhood in Senegal in terms of 
the religious charisma of its saintly founder, 
coupled with the more mundane organizational 
skills of the wordly Ibra Fall, one of Amadou 
Bamba’s early followers. 

Essays by Jack Goody and Sholto Cross ana- 
lyze the emergence of messianic religious lead- 
ers in different colonial situations. Cross’s bio- 
graphical essay on Jeremiah Gondwe, a leader 
of the Watchtower Movement in Zambia, treats 
his career as a positive and creative response to 
colonialism. Goody’s piece challenges the as- 
sumption that African religious revival move- 
ments can be explained adequately as results of 
the dislocations caused by colonialism and signs 
of resistance to colonial rule. 

David Apter opens Part II with a paper in 
which he turns to Marx as a possible guide in 
his search for the elaboration of a framework 
for political science. Although highly sugges- 
tive, Apter’s essay is too loosely constructed to 
make a successful synthesis of Marx’s work and 
his own approach to political science. In con- 
trast to Apter’s speculative piece are Gavin 
Williams’s and Ken Post’s attempts to apply 
Marxian analysis to concrete cases. After pre- 
senting an interesting typology of an ideal-type 
neocolonial economy, Williams discusses social 
stratification in Western Nigeria using Weber- 
ian as well as Marxian concepts of class and 
social relations. Post uses Engel’s conceptuali- 
zation of ideology as false consciousness with 
great effectiveness to analyze the Jamaican Eth- 
iopianism movement, which reached its peak in 
the 1930's. 

The essays by Reginald Green and Ann Seid- 
man are useful contributions to the study of 
African political economy. After describing the 
operations of foreign firms in Africa, Seidman 
offers several suggestions for maintaining na- 
tional control over them. Green’s long essay is 
a veritable primer on the political economy of 
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decolonization and a marked improvement over 
Unity and Poverty: The Economics of Pan-A f- 
ricanism which he coauthored with Seidman. 
Identifying concentrated external dependence 
as the essence of neocolonialism, Green then 
examines several African economic strategies 
and puts forward Tanzania as a possible model 
for decolonization. 

The four case studies concluding the collec- 
tion support the editors’ claim that microanaly- 
ses are more likely to facilitate understanding 
of the main political events and trends in Af- 
rica than those built around broad and often 
fuzzy concepts like “political development’ or 
“national integration.” R. W. Johnson’s analysis 
of the successful suppression of the left-wing 
faction of the P.D.G. in Mamou tells us more 
about Guinean politics than scores of articles 
on the political doctrine of Sékou Touré. Basil 
Davidson traces the causes underlying the rise 
of revolutionary movements in Portuguese Af- 
rica in his contribution to the volume. Christo- 
pher Allen’s detailed study of Gambian trade 
unionism provides a greater understanding of 
the fragility and weakness of African trade 
unions, while Martin Staniland, in his piece on 
nationalism and communal partisanship in 
Bongouanou, Ivory Coast, presents a clear pic- 
ture of the political processes operating be- 
tween center and periphery during the late co- 
lonial period. 

Besides the high quality of the essays, what 
makes African Perspectives a stimulating and 
provocative volume is the authors’ conscious 
efforts to challenge the conventional wisdom on 
their topics (even that established by Hodgkin 
himself on occasion) and to offer alternative 
methodologies and explanations. These features 
combine to make the collection a fine tribute to 
their mentor and a significant contribution to 
African Studies. 

SHELDON GELLAR 
Indiana University 


The Nordic Council: A Study of Scandinavian 
Regionalism. By Stanley V. Anderson (Seat- 
tle: University of Washington Press, 1967. 
Pp. 194. $7.50.) 

This is not a book about integration, but cn 
the contrary a case study of nonintegration. 
The picture that emerges from its pages is one 
of a Scandinavian regionalism unable to make 
a place for itself, caught between narrower na- 
tionalisms and wider European regional move- 
ments. 

If there ever were likely candidates for re- 
gional unification, a fair case can be made for 
the Nordic countries. They are, with a few ex- 
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ceptions, closely connected in an impressive 
number of ways—-geographic proximity, lan- 
guage, race, religion, trade, history, and com- 
patible political systems. They have had a rec- 
ord of successful functional cooperation, e.g., 
Scandinavian Airlines System, common negoti- 
ators in the Kennedy Round, a common labor 
market, and reciprocal social security systems. 
There are frequent contacts among fraternal 
political parties, civil servants, and cabinet min- 
isters. In political style and culture they are 
considerably Jess alien to each other than, for 
instance, Mississippi is to Maine. 

And yet, as Professor Anderson makes clear, 
these cultural and historical affinities are nei- 
ther necessary nor sufficient conditions for inte- 
gration. In the absence of a volitional unifying 
act, the consciousness of distinguishing charac- 
teristics has invariably turned out to be greater 
than the sum of shared values, and the eco- 
nomic advantages of EFTA or EEC have over- 
ridden the periodic attempts to create a Scandi- 
navian common market. 

Despite a growing literature on regionalism, 
the term remains unamenable to satisfactory 
definition. This difficulty may arise because 
there are many different kinds of regionalism, 
depending on the region in question or on the 
purpose of any particular regional arrange- 
ment. The definition which underlies this book 
is, in light of the subject matter, suitably unpre- 
tentious: “officially sanctioned continuous ef- 
fort to increase regional harmony by peaceful 
means. Similarities are heightened and differ- 
ences lessened” (pp. 8-9). This definition is 
clearly intended to be broader than those mean- 
ings that emphasize regional integration or de- 
fense, and in this respect the author’s caution is 
not misplaced. With Denmark, Iceland, and 
Norway in NATO, Sweden is neutral by choice 
and Finland by necessity. Earlier attempts to 
form a common Nordic defense pact could not 
overcome these fundamental differences, and 
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bership are widely divergent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Scandinavian countries have 
not moved perceptibly in the direction of su- 
pranational organizations, but have instead 
chosen the path of cooperation (“peaceful 
change by persistent joint efforts to increase 
mutual advantage” p. 147.) 

The chief organizational expression of Scan- 
dinavian regionalism has been the Nordic 
Council, and the bulk of the book is devoted to 
an extended description and analysis of the 
Council. In successive chapters, the author dis- 
cusses the Scandinavian region; interparlia- 
mentary predecessors of the Nordic Council; its 
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organs, procedure, and relations with Scandina- 
vian governments; common Nordic market ne- 
gotiations; and concludes with some generaliza- 
tions on the precise nature of Scandinavian re- 
gionalism and what we may extract from that 
experience. The appendices contain the Statute, 
Rules of Procedure, and Directions for Com- 
mittee work of the Nordic Council (all anno- 
tated) along with the text of the Helsinki 
agreement and the Statute of the Nordic Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. 

When this book was written, the Nordic 
Council had been in operation for about four- 
teen years, and its record in practice must have 
proved disappointing to any who had hoped 
that it might provide the nucleus for a United 
States of Scandinavia. Instead, it was to serve 
as little more than a sounding board of Parlia- 
mentary and public opinion on issues of inter- 
Scandinavian relations, an intergovernmental 
substitute for authoritative regional decision 
making. One sign of its weakness was the domi- 
nance of its Presidium and Secretariats, despite 
the prominence and continuity of service of the 
elected members. The. tasks performed by the 
Nordic Council have been of a kind more ap- 
propriately performed by civil servants (pre- 
ponderantly Swedish and Danish) than by poli- 
ticians. The absence of dissent, arid discussions, 
excessive compromise, and reduction to levels 
“desired by the least-regionally minded mem- 
ber” created the impression that the Council 
was, to paraphrase one delegate, in danger of 
drowning in its own unanimity (p. 77). The 
Nordic Council in effect became a kind of pres- 
sure group—but one attended with a notable 
lack of success in penetrating either govern- 
ments or publics. There is little doubt that the 
governments of the region are the real decision 
makers, and that a great many changes would 
have to be effected before the Nordic Council 
could acquire the authority it now lacks. (See 
especially pp. 106-108, which emphasize its 
present nonauthoritative status.) 

The book is detailed, informative, and help- 
ful to any serious understanding of the Nordic 
Council and inter-Scandinavian cooperation. It 
is commendably restrained on a topic suscepti- 
ble to the distortion of integrationist sentiment. 
It is likely to disappoint those who are looking 
for prodigious leaps into deep theoretical wa- 
ters, but this was not the intention of the au- 
thor, and quite rightly in view of the realities of 
Nordic regionalism. The author is, however, 
somewhat more cautious in generalizing than 
he need have been, and one finds oneself wish- 
ing for more extended comment in those pas- 
sages devoted to appraisal and generalization. 
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Some of the data could have been brought up 
past 1962 (eg. Chapter IV). But, although 
there have been developments in Scandinavian 
regionalism since 1966, (e.g., the NORDEK 
negotiations and revival of the EEC question) 
none of these really impinges on the usefulness 
of the book. In a larger sense, it can serve as a 
reminder of the homely truth that not all re- 
gionalism need involve integration in the cur- 
rently acceptable senses. Full-blown unification 
does not seem to have been entertained seri- 
ously as an objective, and its lack of attainment 
may not really amount to failure. 
JosEPH B. BOARD 

Union College 


Priming the German Economy. By John H. 
Backer. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1971. Pp. 212. $6.75.) 


John Backer was a member of the American 
Military Government in the economic adminis- 
tration of the American zone of Germany. 
Among his assignments was the promotion of 
exports from Bavaria; as he proves in his book, 
he had an excellent vantage point from which 
to observe the achievements and failures of 
American economic policy. Subsequently, he 
served as a diplomatic officer in the Soviet 
Union but apparently never lost interest in his 
earlier experiences in military government; 
shortly after retirement from the foreign ser- 
vice he wrote Priming the German Economy. It 
should be emphasized that the book is by no 
means autobiographical—the reader will find 
the author in first person in only very few pas- 
sages of the story—-but there is little doubt that 
the author has fully used his valuable experi- 
ence in the selection of materials and in their 
mature and objective treatment. 

The book begins with a very clear account of 
the drafting of United States occupational poli- 
cies in the middle of World War II. Roosevelt, 
Morgenthau, Hull, and Stimson all had a hand 
in fashioning these policies, and Backer shows 
how they in turn were influenced by military 
men and civil servants both in Washington and 
abroad. The result of their labors, the compro- 
mise codification in the Joint Chiefs of Staff Di- 
rective 1067 determined the overall Allied eco- 
nomic policy in vanquished Western Germany 
at least until July, 1947. The author is able to 
show what the administrators of this policy in 
the field were able to do under the clauses “to 
protect the safety and meet the needs of the oc- 
cupying forces” and “to prevent starvation or 
such disease and unrest as would endanger 
these forces.” No other rationale of dealing 
with the German economy was permitted under 
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this directive, and one shudders to think what 
would have happened if these escape clauses 
had not been used fairly liberally. 

With equal skill the author explains how the 
“thorny problem of reparations” was handled 
after World War II, quite differently from the 
post-World War I period. He carefully shows 
how the United States reparation position was 
arrived at and how it was changed in negotia- 
tions with the Russians. He also traces the rela- 
tionship between the Allied reparation plans 
and industrial development in the western 
zones of Germany. There is a shorter but 
equally good account of the consequences of 
the monetary collapse on the German economy 
and the steps taken by the bizonal administra- 
tion, and later the Germans, to deal with them. 
Finally, and here the author seems to have the 
longest experience, he tells of the efforts of the 
Joint Export-Import Agency to promote ex- 
ports from the American and British zones, so 
that proceeds could be obtained which were 
used to pay for vitally needed imports. Anyone 
who has observed recent West German suc- 
cesses in the commercial field—less than 25 
years later—and has seen German foreign ex- 
change reserves exceed those of any other 
country, including the United States, can 
hardly believe the efforts that had to be under- 
taken by relatively few military and civilian ad- 
ministrators, both Allied and German, to 
achieve exports of just barely more than $200 
million for all of 1947! The story ends with the 
onset of the European Recovery Program and 
with the rise of West German agencies and per- 
sonalities that take over the functions of mili- 
tary government. The author argues convinc- 
ingly that at least twenty-four months could 
have been gained for the German economy if 
there had been a currency reform in the Sum- 
mer of 1946 rather than in 1948 and if General 
Draper’s proposal to make 31 billion of indus- 
trial raw materials available could have been 
implemented. Priming the German Economy 
makes it amply plain why, mainly for domestic 
political reasons in the United States, these 
steps were not taken earlier. 

To this reviewer there are three weaknesses 
in this otherwise excellent book. First, is it 
really necessary to reproduce so many docu- 
ments relating to the occupational policies in 
full? In some instances exact quotation is essen- 
tial; in others salient points and summary would 
do and render reading easier. Second, the au- 
thor is apparently not as much at ease with eco- 
nomic theory as he is with political reality. For 
instance, the Keynes-Ohlin controversy over re- 
parations in the interwar period is condensed 
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into one paragraph which, to put it kindly, 
should have been omitted. Lastly, although the 
author is extremely fair and generally tolerant 
of criticism of his own positions, he makes an 
exception in the fledgling opposition to Ameri- 
can economic policies by German politicians in 
1947, While few would rise to defend the 
Halmssen Report, Backer’s criticism of Dr. Jo- 
hannes Semler is not sufficiently supported by 
the author’s argument. Maybe Semler was ex- 
cessively political in his criticism of American 
occupational policies and in his questioning of 
United States motives; but was this not the kind 
of stuff necessary for the establishment of a 
new political system and an economic democ- 
racy in West Germany? 
F. A. BREYER 

University of San Francisco 


Agricultural Production in Communist China 
1949-1965. By Kang Chao. (Madison: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1970. Pp. 
357. $15.00.) 

Specialists interested in policy making in so- 
cialist countries governed by Communist par- 
ties will find this study informative, stimulating, 
and useful for general comparative purposes. 
Since few economic studies of socialist systems 
relate economic performance to organizational 
change and policy making, this work is of spe- 
cial importance as an exercise in the political 
economy of socialist countries. 

Professor Chao leads off with an excellent 
summary of controversy within the Chinese 
Communist Party about how to collectivize 
pygmy farms using primitive technology. The 
leadership, he tells us, agreed upon the neces- 
sity of violent land reform but split upon the 
issues of when and how to collectivize family 
farms. The technocrat faction, represented by 
Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Tzu-hui, argued for a 
longer transition period under private owner- 
ship of land before collectivization, at least un- 
til China could begin to produce enough farm 
machinery. The Maoist faction urged that col- 
lectivization immediately follow land reform, 
arguing that the longer the ‘rich farmer’ men- 
tality survived amongst the peasantry, the more 
difficult it would be to socialize agriculture later 
on. Debate between these factions continued 
and tensions mounted until the Cultural Revo- 
lution resolved the conflict in favor of Mao’s 
leadership and policies. The progress of collec- 
tivization through the 1950’s and early 1960’s, 
traced against this background of agrarian pol- 
icy dispute with great skill by the author, 
makes for a fascinating account of how party 
discord influenced overall agrarian policy. 
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Part Two, consisting of five chapters, pro- 
vides the best account so far in English of Chi- 
nese Communist efforts to supply agriculture 
with new technology and capital. The author 
and his associates have culled from an impres- 
sively large collection of periodicals and techni- 
cal studies a wealth of information and data on 
progress of mechanizing farm production, de- 
veloping irrigation facilities, introducing new 
cropping systems and seeds, and applying new 
chemical fertilizer. Have administrative efforts 
under collectivization produced a technological 
revolution? Not yet. While some gains were 
achieved by irrigating more land, cropping land 
more intensively, and developing some new, 
higher yield seed varieties, basic errors in intro- 
ducing new technology to agriculture have 
caused irreparable harm to farmers and pro- 
duction: the wrong crop systems have been in- 
troduced; new plows have been misused; nu- 
merous water conservation schemes have 
caused a greater incidence of floods rather than 
providing farmers with a stable supply of wa- 
ter. 

These examples strongly indicate that the 
party leadership prematurely emphasized 
mechanization (p. 116) and hastily introduced 
new seeds without testing against local condi- 
tions (p. 172). The leadership still has not rec- 
ognized that a first step transformation of agri- 
culture requires a biological revolution based 
upon the diffusion of new, high-yield seed vari- 
eties suitable for local conditions. This policy is 
difficult to carry out because administrators 
must be patient and await the results of the 
technicians and scientists involved in such proj- 
ects. The party leadership has clearly demon- 
strated that other priorities come first, and that 
seed research is too slow and time consuming a 
strategy for raising farm production. As long as 
the leadership persists in this belief, it is very 
unlikely that sustained and rapidly rising yields 
for foodgrains and industrial crops can occur. 

The final section considers agricultural pro- 
duction performance under collectivization. 
Professor Chao and his associates estimated 
provincial sown area for foodgrains from data 
collected from newspapers and periodicals. 
Their estimate of foodgrain sown area for 1949 
approximates that computed by John L. Buck, 
which is considerably higher than the Commu- 
nist estimate (p. 207). Chao next adjusted pro- 
vincial crop yield data in order to multiply by 
sown area to obtain foodgrain supply estimates. 
It is not clear how he adjusted certain official 
yield figures and whether or not he used a 
weighted average of provincial foodgrain yield 
to multiply by sown area. The correct proce- 
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dure would have been to determine the percent- 
age of sown area by crop, a very difficult task, 
and to multiply each amount by the respective 
crop yield, His final statistical results show that 
between 1952 and 1957, foodgrain production 
increased at an annual growth rate of 2.3 per 
cent, roughly equivalent to population growth. 
Chao’s estimate stands below official claims but 
above the estimates of western economists such 
as Liu and Dawson. 

Chao also attempts to determine the produc- 
tivity of the combined contribution of labor, 
draft animal, and tractor power, irrigation, and 
fertilizer inputs to foodgrain production. As 
this exercise applies to only six years, involves 
very imprecise measurement of each input’s 
change, and assumes a very questionable 

eighting procedure of each input’s contribut- 
ing share, his findings call for considerable cau- 
tion and skepticism. His derived index input of 
productivity shows a decline of 1.7 per cent per 
year between 1952 and 1957. Such a finding 
implies that the growth rate of each input’s sup- 
ply had to increase rather rapidly to enable 
foodgrain production to increase at 2.3 per cent 
per annum. Chao fails to carry through in this 
exercise to show the required increase of each 
input to produce this growth rate while input 
productivity declined. One final critical com- 
ment: the author’s statistical estimates would 
appear more convincing and valid had he pre- 
sented them as statistical ranges with error esti- 
mates. If economists continue to estimate pro- 
duction performance in Communist China, as 
they will do, they should present their results as 
statistical ranges with some error estimate to in- 
form the reader how wide of the mark the esti- 
mates conceivably are. Their findings will then 
carry greater credibility and elicit more respect. 

To sum up, this study combines a careful 
and clear discussion of statistical inference and 
estimation with policy controversy and organi- 
zational change to give the best descriptive and 
analytic account of agricultural change in 
Communist China yet written. Chao’s findings 
that foodgrain and technical crop production 
barely matched population change certainly ap- 
pears plausible and valid. This reviewer regards 
such a performance as rather remarkable given 
the drastic organizational changes and upheaval 
which have affected traditional family farming. 
This performance, however, probably attests 
more to the experience and capability of the 
Chinese farmer than to the new organizations 
within which the farmer now must work and 
live. This fine study makes it abundantly clear 
that unless the policy of introducing new tech- 
nology to farming is changed, Chinese agricul- 
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ture cannot experience the ‘green revolution’ 
now taking place in various parts of Asia and 
long experienced by Japan and Taiwan. This 
work should find its way onto the shelf of all 
specialists interested in economic development 
and political change in socialist systems. 
RaMON H. MYERS 

University of Miami 


Economic Development in the Soviet Union. 
By Stanley M. Cohn. (Lexington: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1970. Pp. 135. $10.00.) 


This is a monograph with many virtues, but 
here and there it loses its way. The author is at 
his best when he is handling figures and ex- 
plaining their meaning. The chapter entitled 
“Analysis of the Soviet growth model” is full of 
useful comparative data, and the author seeks 
in a very interesting way to identify the factors 
which contributed to Soviet growth perfor- 
mance, among them: natural resources, educa- 
tion, migration from village to town, invest- 
ment priorities. Perhaps there is one presenta- 
tional problem of a statistical kind, which de- 
serves a few pages of explanation. Sovict 
growth indices, especially in the period 
1928-37, are highly sensitive to price weights. 
Thus using Bergson’s recomputations, Soviet la- 
bor productivity during these years increased 
either by 1.8 per cent or by 8.0 per cent per 
year, depending on the weights used. The first 
figure is poor by international standards, the 
second is highly creditable. The reasons for the 
disparity lie, of course, not in any deficiency in 
Bergson’s statistics which Cohn uses, but in the 
drastic structural and price changes of those 
years. Surely the reader needs to be told this in 
detail. And is it not a little misleading to give, 
in historical comparisons, a single figure for all 
countries except Russia, as if they were not 
sensitive to price weights too? Alexander Ger- 
schenkron is quoted several times in his capac- 
ity as economic historian, and quite rightly so, 
but Gerschenkron was also the author of an ad- 
mirable study which pointed to the extraordi- 
narily high price sensitivity of the index of ma- 
chinery output in the United States in the pe- 
riod 1899-1939. Cohn might well reply that 
detailed technical examination of index num- 
bers is beyond the scope of this short work, and 
it is. But one would wish for a brief discussion 
of such matters all the same, because they are 
germane to the proper understanding of the fig- 
ures. 

A rather different criticism concerns the pre- 
sentation of sources. Where Soviet figures or 
data exist, it seems only right to quote the So- 
viet original, or explain why—as in the case of 
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indices of GNP—it is necessary to use the best 
available western recomputation. But if an ac- 
tual Soviet-published figure is used, as for in- 
stance the number of men in the Soviet armed 
forces in 1950, then it is slightly odd to find 
Bergson cited as a source. After all, Bergson 
presumably reproduced the figure cited in a 
Krushchev speech; he did not compute it. It 
seems even more odd of Cohn to cite a paper 
of Michael Kaser’s on economics of education 
as a source for the rate of growth of Japanese 
GNP. Surely Cohn would not allow his own 
graduate students to do this! Needless to say, 
the reviewer wishes to imply no disrespect to 
either Bergson or Kaser; he would be just as 
critical of anyone who cited one of his own 
works as a source for the date of the death of 
Stalin, say. 

There are some slips in the historical section. 
Thus it is not the case that “the Fifth Five-year 
plan (1950-55) was never published.” It was 
presented to the 19th party congress by Malen- 
kov in Stalin’s presence. Nor did Trotsky ex- 
pect the World’s workers to be impressed by 
a “model of a genuine and successful socialist 
state” in the USSR, since he denied the possi- 
bility of socialism in one country. 

Yet the book contains many valuable obser- 
vations and statistical analysis of a high order. 
Its defects seem to me due primarily to uncer- 
tainty in the author’s own mind as to its pur- 
pose and its readership. 

i A. Nove 
University of Glasgow 


West African Chiefs: Their Changing Status 
Under Colonial Rule and Independence. By 
Michael Crowder and Obaro Ikime. (New 
York: Africana Publishing Corporation and 
the University of Ife Press. Pp. 453. 
$18.00.) 


Historians of colonial and postcolonial Af- 
rica might do well to recall the “debate” be- 
tween Alexis de Tocqueville and Edmund 
Burke over the French Revolution; for in 
Tocqueville’s analysis of the ancien régime and 
in Burke’s Reflections one may find accounted 
for, in terms of national political experience, 
those divergent ideas and practices that char- 
acterized the two nations’ colonial empires in 
Africa and that still deeply influence the political 
life of “anglophone” and “francophone” regions 
of the continent. Burke’s implication that France 
in 1789 might well have had a British-type 
1688 revolution instead is decisively answered 
by Tocqueville’s demonstration that on the eve 
of the revolution, France had long since been 
irrevocably committed to bureaucratic central- 
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ism. Britain, meanwhile, remained attached to 
those “customary” institutions that were to de- 
velop into what is called, with a particularly 
British resonance, “local government.” 

Thus it happened. that, while local circum- 
stances sometimes led to similar results on both 
sides of an Anglo-French border, the men who 
administered British colonial Africa generally 
cherished gentry ideals (even when not of gen- 
try origin), while their French counterparts, as 
Pierre Alexandre notes in his contribution to 
this volume (“Chieftaincy in French West Af- 
rica”) were usually republican, which is to say 
universalist, egalitarian, and anticlerical in sen- 
timent. Their attitudes toward chieftaincy were 
correspondingly different (though again local 
circumstances might produce prudential con- 
vergences). The French chief was generally an 
appointed fonctionnaire, his British counterpart 
more often a local ruler with some claim to tra- 
ditional legitimacy. British administration con- 
cerned itself far more with local government 
(which incorporated chiefs), with indigenous 
courts and law, and with the mastery of local 
languages, while the French emphasized admin- 
istrative efficiency and the diffusion of the 
French language. There is currently in vogue a 
revisionist view that imperialism in Africa was 
essentially the same everywhere, but while it is 
useful to point out similarities where they ex- 
isted, the revisionist argument has, I think, 
been overdone, as the studies collected in this 
volume show. The editors seem, in their intro- 
duction, to agree, and they point to the conse- 
quent differences in the fate of chiefs under in- 
dependence in French and British areas. Britain 
and France were different in the nineteenth 
century, and their colonial policies and prac- 
tices reflected the difference. As Winston 
Churchill remarked in another connection, “it 
will take many ingenious books to raise this is- 
sue to the dignity of a historical controversy.” 

This volume presents papers delivered at a 
symposium held in 1968 at the Institute of Af- 
rican Studies of the University of Ife in Nige- 
ria, and it is to be welcomed as the first major 
publication of that University’s Press. Its 
strength is the series of detailed accounts of 
chieftaincy under colonial and postcolonial 
conditions in various parts of formerly French 
and British West Africa. Jean Suret-Canale 
provides an excellent discussion of Fouta- 
Djalon, and J. Lombard gives a fine treatment 
of the Bariba of Dahomey. I. A. Asiwaju com- 
pares two Yoruba states: Meko and Ketu, one 
under French, the other under British rule—in- 
cidentally bringing out very nicely the Anglo- 
French difference. Elliott Skinner deals very 
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skillfully with the Mossi, whose ruler, the 
Moho Naba, was the most durable of African 
monarchs to fall under French rule, and the 
one to whom the French perhaps conceded 
most during the colonial period. He was also 
shrewd enough to steer through the intricacies 
of immediate pre- and postindependence poli- 
tics and emerge with what Skinner feels is a 
reasonable chance for survival. 

Discussions of formerly British territories in- 
clude John Smith’s on the relationship between 
British officers and chiefs in Northern Nigeria, 
John Paden’s on Kano, Ronald Coben's on 
Bornu, J. A. Atanda’s on Oyo, E. A. 
Ayandele’s on Ijebu, and S. A. Akintoye’s on 
the Ekiti. All these are in Northern and West- 
ern Nigeria, where traditional rulerships were 
strong. Something like the same situation pre- 
vailed in Benin, described by Philip A. Igbafe, 
and among the Itsekiri, about which Obaro Ik- 
ime writes. In Eastern Nigeria, on the other 
hand, the policy of “indirect rule,” applied by 
Lord Lugard in the North, and later extended 
to the West, ran into difficulties, for the Ibo 
and other peoples of that region did not possess 
strong rulers of the sort found in the North and 
West. G. I. Jones’s account of the effort to cre- 
ate chiefs there does much to clear up earlier 
confusions on the subject. 

The volume includes several discussions of 
chieftaincy in Ghana and one in Sierra Leone: 
in Northern Ghana by Phyllis Ferguson and 
Ivor Wilks, in the “foreign quarter” (Zongo) 
of Kumasi by Enid Schildkrout, in Lartch by 
David Brokenshaw, and among the Limba by 
Ruth Finnegan and David J. Murray. Perhaps 
the best of these is Brokenshaw’s analysis of the 
“resilient” chieftaincy in Larteh. 

I would have appreciated more attention 
than the volume gives to indigenous law and 
courts, a subject which I think might have 
thrown further light on the Anglo-French dif- 
ference. British officials were very concerned 
with these matters, while French ones appear to 
have ignored or suppressed them. Furthermore, 
the discussions in the seminar (assuming that 
the published volume reflects them accurately) 
might have benefited from a somewhat less ex- 
clusively West African focus. The notion that 
“indirect rule” through indigenous political in- 
stitutions originated with Lugard’s administra- 
tion in Northern Nigeria would not have oc- 
curred to anyone familiar with East Africa, or, 
indeed, to anyone attentive to Lugard’s career. 
Margery Perham, in her biography of Lugard, 
makes it clear that his prior experience in 
Uganda was crucial to his formulation of the 
idea (if not the term), and he had still earlier 
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served in India, where the princely states pro- 
vided a model. Actually, the idea is probably ar 
old as imperialism itself. I also miss any refer- 
ence to the very considerable literature on cen- 
tral and southern Africa that addresses the very 
questions that preoccupy the authors of this 
volume. One appreciates the authors’ concerr 
to develop the Anglo-French comparisor 
within West Africa, but it would be a pity if 
African Studies were to break up into self-con- 
tained regional blocs. 
Lioyp A. FALLERS 

University of Chicago 


The Diary of a Diplomat in Russia, 1917~1918. 
By Louis de Robien. (New York: Praeger, 
1970. Pp. 318. $8.50). 


Civil War in South Russia, 1918. By Peter 
Kenez. (Berkeley: University of California, 
1971, Pp. 351. $10.00.) 


The Victor? Dilemma: Allied Intervention ix 
the Russian Civil War, 1917-1920. By John 
Silverlight. (New York: Weybright and Tal- 
ley, 1970. Pp. 392. $10.00.) 

The Russian Revolution occupies a central 
place in the history of the twentieth century, 
though not so important as the one in which 
Soviet leaders and scholars have enshrined it. 
Similarly, the role various Western states and 
Japan played in the Russian Civil War has also 
been important, although not so great as that 
assigned to it by Soviet politics and Soviet my- 
thology. Both the revolution and allied inter- 
vention have attracted enormous attention, not 
only from scholars and politicians but also 
from novelists and film-makers. During the 
past twenty-five years, as Soviet-American rela- 
tions have emerged as a crucial factor in inter- 
national politics, these historical developments 
have created almost an industry among schol- 
ars and would-be scholars. 

These volumes represent three different kinds 
of contributions to this search for knowledge 
and understanding. Count Louis de Robien was 
a young Breton lawyer who learned Russian at 
the School of Oriental Languages in Paris and 
who was assigned to a junior post in St. Peters- 
burg early in 1914, when he was only 26. He 
began his diary in March, 1917, with the voni- 
ing of the first revolution of that year, and he 
continued it through 1918, with one long inter- 
ruption. The diary was published originally in 
French in 1967, almost a decade after de Ro- 
bien’s death, which followed a lifetime of ser- 
vice in the Quai d’Orsay, climaxed by appoint- 
ments as Ambassador to Romania and as Chief 
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of Personnel at the Quai d’Orsay, Unfortu- 
nately, the English translation provides no in- 
troduction or footnotes to aid the reader, and 
the volume lacks a map of Petersburg-Petro- 
grad, which would have been most useful for 
both the scholar and the ordinary reader. More- 
over, The Diary of a Diplomat has serious 
shortcomings as a source and as a guide to the 
activities, mood, and temper of 1917-1918. De 
Robien was a junior officer and one with pro- 
found aristocratic views, which made under- 
standing the Russian scene very difficult for 
him. He was not a skilled observer, and the in- 
formation he provides is often fuzzy or unclear. 
However, his diary does provide significant in- 
sights concerning the allied diplomatic commu- 
nity and concerning life in Russia’s capital dur- 
ing a time of incredible confusion and agony. 
He saw quite clearly that the Bolsheviks were 
likely to triumph because they alone pledged 
immediate peace and because the Russian will to 
fight was absolutely dead. His descriptions of 
demonstrations, of street fighting, of the effects 
of the transport crisis (although one could get 
Black Sea oysters in some restaurants in the 
summer of 1917), and of the qualities and views 
of the aristocrats whom he knew are all valu- 
able. Above all, de Robien on occasion showed 
remarkable insights concerning probable devel- 
opments, handicapped as he was by his political 
views. 

Professor Peter Kenez, of the University of 
California at Santa Cruz, is a young foreign- 
born, American-educated scholar whose vol- 
ume undoubtedly represents the revision of a 
good Ph.D. thesis. His book is therefore a case 
study, a monograph on the beginnings of the 
Russian Civil War in the South. It is especially 
valuable for its explanation of the failures of 
the Volunteer Army and of the Whites in gen- 
eral: their glaring disunity; the absence of 
effective leadership; the conflict between their 
dreams of “a Russia Great, United, and Indivi- 
sible” and the goals of the national minorities; 
the organizational abilities of the Bolsheviks; 
and the lack of political sense shown by the 
Volunteer Army generals. Indeed, the Kenez 
study illuminates the need for a study of the 
military leadership of the Czarist forces. What 
kind of professional and general education had 
it received? Why were the generals so utterly 
lacking in political sense? 

Kenez provides no bibliographical essay or 
annotated bibliography, and the bibliography 
has curious omissions. The extensive use he 
made of the Hoover Library and of the Russian 
and East European Archives at Columbia Uni- 
versity demonstrates how valuable these re- 
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sources are and what a significant contribution 
its collectors have made.: He makes no refer- 
ence to Soviet sources, although he has studied 
in the Soviet Union. 

In summary, Civil War in South Russia, 1918 
is an interesting and valuable book, a first vol- 
ume of which a young scholar can be proud. At 
the same time, perhaps because the subject it- 
self is so vast and involves so many other con- 
temporary developments, the volume contains 
several serious flaws. It devotes insufficient at- 
tention to the fighting itself and to factors such 
as supplies. It is not clear about the significant 
role Germany’s changing position played. 
Above all, it tries to isolate the Civil War in the 
South from the rest of the canvas, including the 
climactic year on the Western Front and the 
policies of Russia’s allies. 

Silverlight’s The Victors’ Dilemma satisfacto- 
rily discusses the incredible problems these al- 
lies faced in trying to comprehend and deal 
with the Russian revolutions, the Bolsheviks 
(whom we understand with difficulty even 
now), the various national minorities seeking 
to obtain their independence, the various other 
anti-Bolshevik groups, and the general confu- 
sion within Russia; it also deals well with the 
crises in the West caused by the Germans’ final 
unsuccessful thrust for victory in 1918, their 
sudden collapse, the end of the war, the flood 
of problems revealed by peace, and the political 
pressures within and among each of the victori- 
ous powers. His fair-minded, lucid description 
is a very considerable achievement and no 
doubt represents in part the skills Silverlight 
has acquired as assistant editor of the British 
Observer. Above all, he succeeds in enabling 
the reader to understand the extraordinary 
complexities of the issues with which the allied 
leaders had to deal, at a time when the entire 
world was in disarray. The information they 
could obtain on developments within Russia 
was scanty, tardy, and unreliable. Often, intelli- 
gent decisions, based upon a sound understand- 
ing of the national interests of the states in- 
volved, were upset or reversed by quirks or 
flukes. Silverlight argues, with some justifica- 
tion, that the decisive factor was the action in 
the summer of 1918, of the Czech troops, eager 
to leave’ Russia to fight for the creation of an 
independent ‘Czechoslovakia and convinced 
that the Bolsheviks were seeking to block them. 
One of the many ironies in this genuine tragedy 
of errors was that the war ended and Czecho- 
slovakia became a free state before the Czech 
troops could have arrived, even if the Bolshe- 
viks had sought to assist them. 

This volume relies heavily on the most recent 
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and most able academic studies of this tangled 
period, upon the memoirs of British statesmen 
in particular, and especially, upon British Cabi- 
net Papers, which were opened to the public in 
1966. It uses no Soviet sources, undoubtedly 
because Silverlight does not read Russian. Its 
maps are unclear and not especially useful. It 
was also written for educated Englishmen who 
possess more knowledge and understanding of 
British politics than do Americans and other 
foreigners. But it is an excellent general volume 
which should increase our understanding of the 
problems statesmen faced fifty years ago and 
face still today. 
ROBERT F. BYRNES 

Indiana University 


Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe. By Mi- 
chael Gamarnikow. (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1968. Pp. 202. $8.95.) 


In all political systems there is a definite rela- 
tionship between economic and political devel- 
opments, but nowhere is the relationship as 
close as in communist states. Since the days of 
Stalin, almost all communist leaders (Marshall 
Tito of Yugoslavia is the exception) have 
maintained a tight grip on the economies of 
their countries through strict control over the 
central planning apparatus. In this way the 
communist leaders have determined investment 
priorities, resource allocation, and the propor- 
tional development of the economy—invariably 
favoring heavy industry and defense over agri- 
culture and consumer goods. By the mid-’sixties 
this system of “command economy” had 
achieved some notable successes in the develop- 
ment of heavy industry. But by that time the 
communist leaders of the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe also realized that their econo- 
mies were in serious trouble. The capital-output 
ratio (the amount of capital needed to produce 
a given unit of output) was increasing at an 
alarming rate, labor productivity remained dis- 
tressingly low, and piles of shoddy and unsala- 
ble consumer goods had begun to accumulate 
in state warehouses. The situation was particu- 
larly acute in the nations of Eastern Europe, 
which lack the abundance of raw materials that 
has enabled the Soviet Union to “muddle 
through” its economic difficulties. It was as a 
result of these economic pressures that the 
communist leaders of Eastern Europe, in many 
cases reluctantly, began to experiment with re- 
forms of their command economies, and it is 
this process of experimentation in the years 
1964-1967 which Michael Gamarnikow de- 
scribes in Economic Reforms in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 
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Of greatest interest to political scientists in 
this very useful book is Gamarnikow’s descrip- 
tion of the political obstacles encountered by 
the advocates of economic reform, who were 
primarily economists. Although the pattern of 
economic reform differed from country to 
country (Gamarnikow provides an excellent 
comparative treatment of the reforms), almost 
all reformers agreed on the following three 
points: decentralization of the economy by giv- 
ing greater autonomy in decision making to in- 
dividual factories; the establishment of profit 
rather than gross output as the criterion for 
judging the effectiveness of a factory; and the 
introduction of a more rational price system re- 
lated to scarcity costs and based on the needs 
of the market, in place of the existing adminis- 
tratively determined system of prices. 

There was a great deal of political opposition 
to reforms of this type. In the first place, the 
central planning apparatus was very reluctant 
to reduce its power by granting the individual 
factories more autonomy. Secondly, many 
party leaders were fearful of losing control 
over the economy if too much initiative were 
left in the hands of the factory managers. In 
addition, since the allocation of scarce eco- 
nomic resources is one of the party’s major 
powers, many communists were reluctant to 
give up the “communist pork-barrel,” in which 
they were able to construct huge enterprises in 
politically desirable areas—irrespective of the 
economic rationality of such investment deci- 
sions. Another source of opposition came from 
those individuals, often with good party con- 
nections, who stood to lose their jobs as a result 
of the reforms. These included not only mem- 
bers of the central planning apparatus, but also 
factory managers who owed their jobs more to 
political loyalty than to economic ability. In- 
deed, such individuals, good at carrying out 
routine orders from above in the system of 
command economy, proved unwilling to take 
on the additional responsibilities and challenges 
which would be necessitated by the reforms. 

Underlying the whole debate about economic 
reform in Eastern Europe has been the ques- 
tion of whether genuine economic reform, 
which would mean the establishment of a plu- 
ralistic system of autonomous economic enter- 
prises guided by signals from the market rather 
than orders from the party-controlled central 
planning apparatus, would eventually Jead to 
the democratization of the East European com- 
munist states. According to Marxist theory, the 
economic “base” determines the political “su- 
perstructure,” and, while the reverse has hith- 
erto been the case in communist practice, many 
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of the economic reformers, and Gamarnikow 
himself, seem to feel that such a process of de- 
mocratization is inevitable. While I am not 
quite so sanguine, it is clear that many of the 
communist leaders of Eastern Europe have 
been preoccupied with just such a concern. The 
end result has been that the Eastern European 
communist leaders, with the exception of Janés 
Kadar of Hungary (and of course Tito) have 
been endeavoring to allow just enough eco- 
nomic reform to make their existing systems of 
command economy work more efficiently, but 
not so much as to jeopardize their monopoly of 
political power. This economic “juggling act” 
is a very difficult one, and, as the fall of 
Gomulka demonstrated, the success of such 
halfway measures is by no means assured. 

In presenting these issues in a comparative 
way, and in a manner easily intelligible to polit- 
ical scientists, Mr. Gamarnikow has done a ser- 
vice to students of Eastern European affairs. It 
is hoped that he will soon update his book by 
adding a discussion of the effect of the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia on the process of 
economic reform in Eastern Europe and in the 
Soviet Union itself. 

ROBERT OWEN FREEDMAN 
Marquette University 


Colonialism in Africa 1870-1960. Volume 
Two: The History and Politics of Colon- 
ialism 1914-1960, Edited by L. H. Gann and 
Peter Duignan. (Cambridge, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. Pp. 563. 
$17.50.) 

This is one of those reviews that tell you 
what the book is not, as well as occasionally 
discussing what it is. Works that attempt grand 
summations of forces and events are fair game 
for such an approach. The present work is 
nothing less than “the second volume in a five- 
volume collaborative history of the colonial era 
in Africa” (front flap blurb). The editors de- 
fine their project in the first two volumes as 
“essentially a work of history . . . designed to 
interpret the underlying motivation of what has 
often been called ‘the New Imperialism’” (p. 
ix). Succeeding volumes will deal with the so- 
cial impact of imperialism on the peoples of 
Africa, with economic forces, and with biblio- 
graphic and archival sources. 

Other academicians can decide to what ex- 
tent the aspirations of their respective fraterni- 
ties are fulfilled. Despite equal billing for the 
politics of colonialism, political scientists will 
be disappointed. “Who gets what, when, and 
how” seems largely a public and official affair. 
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Two chapters out of fourteen concentrate on 
black African responses to colonial rule. Im- 
manuel Wallerstein notes important but not ba- 
sic social changes at the macro level, while 
Martin Kilson presents evidence—largely from 
Ghana—of the rise of new skill groups at the 
micro lével. There is no chapter on trade 
unions, rural associations, or political parties, 
despite the fact that political scientists have de- 
voted just about all their research efforts in Af- 
rica on these matters in the past fifteen years. 
Crawford Young’s chapter on decolonization 
emphasizes Metropolitan politics, a vantage 
point that leads to overestimating the possibili- 
ties for controlling events once political chal- 
lenges get under way. The historian A. A. 
Boahen, in the chapter entitled “Conclusion,” 
notes the glaring omission of any treatment of 
African parties between 1944 and 1960 (p. 
517). Is it significant that Boahen is the only 
black African contributor? Since the editors 
saw fit to include an “Epilogue,” which in part 
disputes Boahen’s view, the absence of more 
extended discussion in the body of the book is 
even more inexplicable. 

Continuing in this vein, what else “ought” 
political scientists to expect? For one thing, a 
new look at the connections between foreign 
policy and domestic politics—including pres- 
sure groups within and outside government 
would be welcome. Gann and Duignan are not 
unaware of the importance of this subject. 
They just don’t think it is worth a whole sec- 
tion. Another general theme, suggested by the 
dialectic of the construction of an imperial or- 
der and its overthrow, is the interplay of “allo- 
cating values” in the field, in territorial head- 
quarters and in the metropolitan capital. In per- 
petuating the convention of confining discus- 
sion of colonial policy to one Metropole at a 
time (omitting also, by the way, the experience 
of Spain and Italy), the editors miss an oppor- 
tunity to review comparatively what we might 
call “command and control” problems, as well 
as a derived issue, intrabureaucratic politicking. 
Michael Crowder’s chapter on “The White 
Chiefs” makes a start that suggests this line, but 
it is all too brief. 

Finally, except for potshots at a vulgar eco- 
nomic interpretation of political events, the edi- 
tors relegate mining and commerce to a rather 
recessive role. Perhaps the fourth volume will 
make up this loss. Yet inclusion of these forces 
in the economics volume perhaps prejudges the 
controversy. Colonial rule as a system of power 
—the political economy of colonialism—seems 
weighty enough to risk substantial treatment. In 
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addition, a serious Marxist interpretation of co- 
lonialism and revolution might spell out the 
purported dangers of a doctrinal approach, and 
provide some raw meat for argument. 

The editors make some good suggestions for 
further research, most of which have political 
import: the origins of African socialism, coop- 
eration between groups in the black diaspora 
and African political movements, the influence 
of neo-traditional symbols on political rhetoric 
and opinion, and biographies of African politi- 
cal leaders. Possibly, Gann and Duignan think 
more work has to be done on these subjects be- 
fore contributions can be invited. My guess is 
that chapters on these subjects at present could 
be just as illuminating as the rather thin and 
Anglocentric contribution on “Military and Po- 
lice Forces” or the establishment-oriented chap- 
ter on “Missionary and Humanitarian Interests.” 

It appears the editors want their audience to 
include more than scholars and Africanists, but 
the style of discussion is exceedingly broad, 
even for the general reader. It ranges from a 
kind of undergraduate lecture by Hubert Des- 
champs (“France in Black Africa and Mada- 
gascar between 1920 and 1945”), through a 
stimulating sketch of greater research possibili- 
ties by Roger Anstey (“Belgian Rule in the 
Congo and the Aspirations of the Evolue 
Class”), to Kilson’s data- and citation-crammed 
paper fit for a professional gathering. To call 
the contents “uneven” is an understatement. 

More significant, however, is the lack of a 
sustained perspective or of the opposite—a se- 
ries of reasonable and enlightening alternative 
perspectives with which to view the enormous 
changes wrought by colonialism. Most of the 
contributors seem unaware of one another’s pa- 
pers, although the attentive reader can find 
some similar issues with which to create a dia- 
logue. Gann and Duignan themselves, however, 
do have a perspective, prominent in their “In- 
troduction,” their “Epilogue,” and their chap- 
ter, “Changing Patterns of a White Elite.” They 
see colonialism in the light of historical forces 
at work on a worldwide scale, forces that in- 
volved beneficent motives, processes, and out- 
comes. Unfortunately their approach is barely 
reflected in other contributions. 

Put rather bluntly, Gann and Duignan are 
telling us that white interests in Africa were, 
for the most part, not exploitative and not rac- 
ist. They believe scholars ought to be brave 
enough to examine their naive, liberal, refor- 
mist biases. It is difficult to predict the overall 
impact of their multi-vohime effort, but it is 
clear that Gann and Duignan have staked a 
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claim as academic revisionists. (I might add 
“right-wing,” but that would place me in the 
same doctrinaire bag as many of my fellow aca- 
demicians.) Gann and Duignan make a useful 
analytical contribution, although their chapter 
on the white elite may strike some people as 
bordering on apologetics. They want scholars 
to examine policies and the consequences of 
policies in the light of possible alternatives, see- 
ing actions and outcomes in terms of least- 
worst options. In addition, they emphasize the 
two-edged nature of sociopolitical relationships: 
for instance, at some point dependence can 
have advantages. The editors make the intrigu- 
ing suggestion that we view colonialism as a 
facet in the expansion of “the frontier” around 
the world. They believe race relations in Africa 
under colonial rule were no worse than else- 
where and in some cases a good deal better. 

Readers might be more confident in their 
own evaluation of this position if other contribu- 
tors tackled the issues raised by Gann and 
Duignan. They might agree that it is time “to 
strike a balance between the Eurocentric and 
the Afrocentric approach” (p. ix), if a few 
more chapters were clearly Afrocentric. They 
might also fee] less uneasy about the whole ar- 
gument if contrasting views did not invariably 
set up straw Marxists to knock down, as I fear 
Gann and Duignan do. Some readers may get 
the feeling that redressing the scholarly balance 
fits into some greater design of anticommunist 
struggle. 

This is hardly the definitive work on colo- 
nialism in Africa. But it carries within itself the 
seeds of a worthwhile dispute. 

HARVEY GLICKMAN 
Haverford College 


Self-Determination and History in the Third 
World. By David C. Gordon. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1971. Pp. 219. 
$7.50.) 


In the attack upon colonialism it has with 
good reason come to be accepted both by polit- 
ical activists of the third world and by com- 
mentators from many camps and countries that 
the most grievous injury inflicted by colonial- 
ism has been the spread among the colonial 
peoples themselves of the conviction that thev 
are inferior branches of mankind. The counter- 
part of this proposition was, of course, the be- 
lief among the white, European-descended peo- 
ples that their superiority entitled them to domi- 
nate the remainder of mankind and to deter- 
mine the rules by which the great game of 
world intercourse should be played. The fullest 
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realization of these propositions came in the co- 
lonial countries where the presumption was 
that the rulers acted while the ruled obediently 
responded. 

With the rise of third-world nationalism and 
the speeding up of decolonization this older re- 
lationship became intolerable, and the new ris- 
ing forces demanded recognition of an equal 
status and dignity for their peoples. Every- 
where as peoples in the modern age have laid 
claim to their national identity and destiny they 
have rewritten their history in such fashion as 
to justify their claim in the light of their distin- 
guished past. On the contemporary scene the 
most striking case is that of black Africa, strik- 
ing primarily because of the denial by white 
historians, who commanded the heights of his- 
toriography, and by laymen as well, that Africa 
had any history other than that imposed by the 
Europeans. The recent past has seen a rush to 
fill this supposed vacuum and to demonstrate 
that Africa had a precolonial history no less 
worthy of note than that of other parts of the 
world. In particular the so-called Dar es Sa- 
laam school has striven to establish that Afri- 
cans were not merely passive objects of Euro- 
pean initiatives but were from the outset actors 
in their own right and that the nationalist 
movements which came to the fore after World 
War II had firm roots in the early African re- 
sistance to European encroachment. 

It is this theme, with a concentration of at- 
tention on the Middle East and the Arab world, 
which is elaborated in Self-Determination and 
History in the Third World. ïn it the author, 
who is a professor of history at the American 
University of Beirut, sets out to examine the 
uses and abuses of history by and on behalf of 
peoples who are asserting their right to run 
their own affairs and speak for themselves. The 
self-determination with which he is essentially 
concerned is not the legal and political right of 
“all peoples” to get out from under colonialism 
—a right that the United Nations has so insis- 
tently proclaimed—but rather the search for 
their own historic souls by peoples who have 
been excluded from history by Western imperi- 
alism. 

In the opening paragraph the author distin- 
guishes between two kinds of history. One is 
that collective memory of a people of its past 


experiences, heroes, and great deeds which be- - 


comes a basis for its sense of identity—“an ac- 
cumulation of myths, illusions, symbols” (p. 
3). The other is the critical, scientific study of 
scholars for whom history’s validity is deter- 
mined by objective criteria. History as utilitar- 
ian myth, serving the collective interest, and 
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history as objective science obviously overlap at 
a number of points, but however fuzzy the 
boundary between the two, it is the first type 
with which Professor’ Gordon is primarily con- 
cerned in this book. Within this type he further 
distinguishes three different approaches to his- 
tory of which he makes much use: the ap- 
proach of the “futurist,” who tends to turn his 
back on history, that of the “apologist,” who 
seeks a return to a specific past tradition, and 
that of the “resurrectionalist,” who looks to a 
progressive future based on a reinvigorated 
past. 

Sympathetic to the efforts of peoples to free 
themselves from “the paralyzing myths of the 
colonizer, if only through countermyths” (p. 
191), Professor Gordon also warns of the dan- 
gers of a new counter-racialism, citing Paul 
Valéry’s judgment of history as “the most dan- 
gerous product evolved from the chemistry of 
the intellect,” making nations “bitter, arrogant, 
insufferable, and vain” (p. 179). Of the peoples 
with whom he deals, the author regards the Tu- 
nisians as the most “mature” (his own quota- 
tion marks) in view of their readiness, follow- 
ing Bourguiba’s lead, to acknowledge a broad 
Mediterranean heritage which enables them to 
draw upon Rome, Carthage, and France as well 
as Islam and Arabia. 

Two items may be briefly and somewhat ar- 
bitrarily selected from the wealth of material the 
book contains, which, it deserves to be men- 
tioned, includes significant comparative com- 
ment on India, Africa, and American black na- 
tionalist movements. 

Myths not infrequently contradict each other 
—as the author puts it, one man’s myth is an- 
other man’s poison—and he cites in illustration 
the conflict between Pan-Arabism and the na- 
tionalism of particular Arab peoples. This is pe- 
culiarly the case in Africa where any pursuit in 
depth of national myths means in most in- 
stances the singling out of tribes which at least 
potentially threaten the unity of the incipient 
nation. Second, the resurrection of the past of 
the third world to an impressive extent has 
been a product of the labors of western arche- 
ologists, anthropologists, historians, and colo- 
nial administrators. The myths and symbols on 
which the third world draws are only in part, 
and in a number of countries in small part, the 
contribution of the people of those countries, 
although increasingly they are taking over the 


investigation and presentation of their own heri- 


tage. 

This is a book which is no doubt of special 
interest to those concerned with the Middle 
East, but it is written with style and grace and 
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it develops a theme of universal interest, in- 
cluding inquiry into no less a question than 
whether history needs to be true. 

RUPERT EMERSON 
Harvard University 


The Containment of Latin America: A History 
of the Myths and Realities of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. By David Green. (Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1971. Pp. 370. 
$10.00.) 


The Quest for Change in Latin America: 
Sources for a Twentieth Century Analysis. 
Edited by W. Raymond Duncan & James 
Nelson Goodsell. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp, 562. $12.50.) 

In his very readable, well documented work, 
David Green challenges the generally held view 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s Good Neigh- 
bor Policy toward Latin America was a notable 
success, and the view held by some that the 
postwar decline in hemispheric unity could be 
attributed to the abandonment of the economic 
aid policies of Roosevelt’s administration. The 
Good Neighbor Policy was a success for some 
years, Green agrees, but he is convinced that 
over the long run, it proved to be a failure. In- 
deed, he claims, it was largely because succeed- 
ing administrations followed President Roose- 
velts economic aid policies that relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin America have 
deteriorated to their low point today. 

By the time Roosevelt proclaimed the Good 
Neighbor Policy in 1933, depression national- 
ism in Latin America had already reached full 
blast; in fact, revolutionary nationalism was 
aflame in many of the countries. And although 
the national movements differed in many re- 
spects, all of them had one common concern: 
their goal could be achieved only if their na- 
tions were able to gain full control of their own 
economic resources, many of which were 
owned and controlled by foreigners, especially 
Americans. 

Yet ignoring the ominous portents, the Roo- 
sevelt administration almost from the beginning 
took a strongly negative attitude toward rising 
Latin American nationalism. The administra- 
tion was certainly not opposed to the develop- 
ment of Latin American resources, for the 
United States depended upon and profited from 
their development. Nor was the administration 
rigidly committed to defending the property 
rights of Americans in the region. Rather, 
Green believes, administration policy-makers 
for the most part “felt that they, rather than the 
revolutionary nationalists, had a more realistic 
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and sensible perception as to how Latin Ameri- 
can resources development ought to proceed” 
(Preface, ix). 

This negative attitude seemed to give way tc 
a more positive one when President Roosevelt 
announced a “New Approach” in 1940. Refer- 
ring to Latin America, the President stated, 
“Give them a share. They think they are just as 
good as we are, and many of them are” (p. 
38). The New Approach at first seemed prom- 
ising, for it recognized the need both of Ameri- 
can private enterprise and of Latin American 
societal growth. But World War II served to 
maintain and even strengthen United States in- 
fluence over the nature and direction of Latin 
American economic development. 

Green’s work, utilizing many unpublished as 
well as published materials and also interviews 
with prominent Americans and Latin Ameri- 
cans who had a hand in the policy making, 
concludes with 1948. But a brief epilogue of 
events to date forcefully states his conclusions 
regarding the long-term effects of the Gooc 
Neighbor Policy. Over the long run, he is con- 
vinced, the Good Neighbor Policy was a fail- 
ure. For the establishment by the Truman ad- 
ministration of the Inter-American system in 
1947 and 1948 in effect formalized Unitec 
States supervision and control of Latin Ameri- 
can economic development. Also, the policy- 
makers, besides failing to convince Latir 
Americans that the Good Neighbor Policy was 
a policy of institutionalized benevolence, more 
importantly failed to dissipate or obviate the 
need for rampant Latin American revolution- 
ary nationalism. 

As the United States became more involvec 
directly or indirectly in pushing through its pol- 
icies, it became obvious that the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy, stressing a closed hemisphere in ar 
Open World, had resulted in a plan for contain- 
ment of Latin America. Ironically, the policy in 
time even equated revolutionary nationalism ir 
Latin America with the supposedly dangerous 
threat of communism. 

Moreover, the Good Neighbor Policy was 
largely responsible for the political instability 
prevalent in Latin America. For while cco- 
nomic control remained frozen in the hands of 
foreigners, “political control of local govern- 
ment machinery in Latin America passec 
swiftly from hand to hand among various loca: 
groups, all competing for the wealth and powe: 
which could be theirs through ‘cooperation 
with the United States on an inter-governmen- 
tal basis” (p. 295). 

In essence, Green contends, the Unitec 
States did not want neighboring allies who werc 
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“dependable and strong” but allies who were 
“dependable and weak” (p. 296). In explaining 
this stance, Green’s commendable work should 
be a choice morsel for policy-makers and oth- 
ers to chew on. It is hoped that the State De- 
partment has some dog-eared copies it is put- 
ting to good use. 

A Quest for Change in Latin America, edited 
by W. Raymond Duncan & James Nelson 
Goodsell, attempts to provide authoritative 
sources for an in-depth understanding of the 
ceaseless, militant striving for change that per- 
vades Latin America today: political change, 
economic change, social change. Changes in ev- 
ery realm of the developing society that will en- 
able it to utilize its full potential, realize its 
deep aspirations, and attain its desired stature 
in the world. f 

Of the 89 well selected readings, some are 
documents, such as Articles 27 and 123 of 
Mexico’s Constitution of 1917, and the Objec- 
tives of Bolivia’s Agrarian Law promulgated in 
August, 1953. But most of them are the 
speeches and writings of influential political 
spokesmen who played a prominent role in the 
development of their own countries or of Latin 
America as a whole. 

The tone of rising, militant nationalism is ex- 
plicit or implicit in most of the selections. Al- 
most half of the volume (three of the seven 
sections) is devoted to nationalism in three na- 
tions—Mexiéo’s Revolution of 1910, Cuba’s 
Revolution of 1959, and Chile’s “Revolution in 
Liberty” of 1964. The various spokesmen and 
writers give vent to their ideas and feelings on a 
wide variety of controversial issues, such as the 
North American threat, the European threat, 
anticlericalism, land reform, and Yankee capi- 
talism. A brief introductory note preceding 
each reading gives the setting and helps to in- 
terpret it, 2 

Yet whatever the subject of a particular 
speech, article, or document, the underlying 
idea is how to achieve change. For as the edi- 
tors state, 


Since the opening of the century, there has been a 
growing acceptance by Latin American leaders of 
the idea that man makes and is, at least in part, 
responsible for his own society. That idea is the 
common denominator of the sources brought to- 
gether in this book. The acceptance of the idea 
brought about a willingness to change that could 
well be compared to the radical nature of the 
Copernican Revolution (Preface, vii). 


The many ideas expressed in the volume are 
a yeasty brew and will probably stimulate the 
student of Latin American politics to probe 
more deeply into the philosophies and contribu- 
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tions of the various leaders. Especially interest- 
ing ate the great differences of opinion’ ex- 
pressed by the leaders on significant issues. 
What should be the national goals, and which 
should receive priority? What are the best 
means of attaining them? Just how fast should 
the rate of change be? And perhaps most im- 
portant of all, should needed change be accom- 
plished by revolution or by reform? 

This stimulating collection of readings, many 
now available for the first time in English, is a 
most worthwhile contribution to a realistic un- 
derstanding of what Latin Americans want, 
why they want it, and why they will eventually 
get it. 

ALEXANDER EDELMANN 
University of Nebraska 


The Study of Coalition Behavior: Theoretical 
Perspectives and Cases from Four Conti- 
nents. Edited by Sven Groennings, E. W. 
Kelley, and Michael Leiserson. (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. Pp. 489. 
$9.95.) 


It has been nearly a decade since William 
Riker first demonstrated in The Theory of Po- 
litical Coalitions (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1962) the theoretical lever- 
age that a focus on coalitions can offer to the 
study of politics. For many studies in the vol- 
ume under ‘review, Riker’s rigorous develop- 
ment and fruitful application of formal meth- 
ods to the study of coalition behavior serves as 
a theoretical benchmark. Now, however, “the 
theory” in the title of Riker’s book has become 
“theoretical perspectives” in the title of The 
Study of Coalition Behavior, aptly reflecting 
the diffuseness of coalition theory today. Un- 
fortunately, the editors of this volume have not 
brought much coherence to these perspectives 
and have been derelict even in failing‘to pub- 
lish an index, which makes it very difficult to 
trace common themes through the ‘volume’s 
twenty-five chapters. | 

More serious problems arise, however, in the 
“basic definitions and assumptions” they posit, 
which do more to confuse than clarify issues. 
By stating what they do not ‘assume at the out- 
set, the editors admirably fulfill their purpose 
of providing “as much variety as possible” (p. 
3)—and giving almost total indirection to what 
follows. Lest this theoretical leeway turn into 
theoretical license, however, we are told that 
coalitions “are seen as events in a process” (p: 
7). Whatever this means, we can at least rumi- 
nate on the proposition that this notion of co- 
alition “is neither static nor conventional” (p. 
7). Of course, conventional thoughts about a 
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field “still in its infancy” (p. 3) would be un- 
natural. 

When the editors finally get down to basic 
definitions (at least those which are italicized), 
they first eliminate from consideration coalition 
situations that produce “maximum satisfaction 
for all the actors” (p. 7). I think this is an un- 
fortunate restriction, because it not only ex- 
cludes the study of conditions that lead to Par- 
eto-optimal outcomes but also seems to exclude 
the study of public goods. Such goods by defi- 
nition are available to all members of a group 
and provide satisfaction which is maximal in 
the sense that no individual could purchase 
more only for himself. 

As Riker has given major impetus to the 
study of coalition behavior in conflictual (i.e., 
predominantly zero-sum) environments, Man- 
cur Olson in his The Logic of Collective Action 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965), has done so in environments not as- 
sumed to be conflictual. I think Olson’s study 
and the work of others in the area of public 
goods genuinely address how and under what 
circumstances coalitions form, and they do not 
deserve to be excluded from studies of coalition 
behavior. (It should be noted that in eliminat- 
ing conflict from the environment, Olson does 
not assume it out of politics but instead postu- 
lates it in the form of the “free-rider” problem, 
which occurs when individual members of a 
group do not contribute to the purchase of a 
public good from which all benefit.) To be 
sure, the editors may limit their domain of in- 
quiry to whatever they please, but from the sev- 
eral objections raised by contributors in this 
volume to Riker’s zero-sum assumption, a num- 
ber would seem to agree with the position taken 
here about the utility of other assumptions 
about the nature of the environment in which 
coalitions form. 

Contrary to the claims of the editors, many 
of the contributors very definitely do not sub- 
scribe to their definition of a coalition as “two 
or more actors in a coalition situation who have 
communicated and agreed to coordinate their 
actions” (p. 7). It is simply beyond belief that 
the scores and even hundreds of members of 
legislatures, political parties, and other elite 
groups considered in the twelve case studies—if 
these members are taken to be the actors in the 
above definition—have communicated with 
each other, much less agreed to coordinate 
their actions. To avoid limiting studies of coali- 
tion behavior to small groups, I would suggest 
that a more fruitful definition of a coalition 
might be “those actors or sets of actors with 
complementary interests who join together to 
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form a group that exacts some payment (not 
necessarily monetary) from its members.” 

I have dwelt on the editors’ introductory re- 
marks because (1) it is impossible in the space 
provided to review all the contributions, and 
(2) the direction (or lack of it) which the edi- 
tors give to such a volume is crucial in evaluat- 
ing its contents. Since the contributors to this 
sundry collection do not seem to have adhered 
to what common terminology and assumptions 
the editors did offer, I shall evaluate the contri- 
butions for which space remains independently 
of the guidelines the editors claimed to have 
imposed. 

Roughly the first half of this volume is de- 
voted to empirical case studies, several of 
which are excellent. Especially impressive are 
the systematic compilation and analysis of 
quantitative data on legislative and electoral co- 
alitions in West Germany since World War II 
by Peter Merkl, on electoral coalitions in the 
1951 and 1956 parliamentary elections in the 
Fourth French Republic by Howard Rosenthal, 
and among factions of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party in Japan since 1955 by Michael Leiser- 
son. In the case of the latter two contributions, 
I found most enlightening Rosenthal’s use of 
prior and posterior estimates in testing proposi- 
tions about the size of coalitions, and Leiser- 
son’s candid discussion about the potential 
shortcomings of a focus on coalitions. Some 
useful refinements in Riker’s theory are sug- 
gested by Phyllis Peterson’s test of the size 
principle using local-election voting data from 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and by Gerald Pomper’s 
imaginative historical analysis of coalition-for- 
mation processes in the American Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 

In offering qualifications to Riker’s size prin- 
ciple, several contributors to this volume show 
how other factors, like the desire to minimize 
ideological distance or the number of members 
in a coalition, may improve the predictive 
power of his theory and may also lead to other 
predictions, such as what the composition of 
coalitions and the distribution of payoffs (e.g., 
cabinet posts) among coalition members (e.g., 
political parties) will be. Unfortunately, most 
of these other factors adduced to explain coali- 
tion outcomes are not derived from the as- 
sumptions of a model and hence have a largely 
ad hoc flavor. An exception is Abraham De 
Swaan’s contribution, but even his careful if in- 
formal derivation of consequences from a set 
of assumptions has a built-in circularity: the 
ideological compatibility of actors (derived 
from an ideological scale along which he as- 
sumes actors can be ordered) is determined 
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from preferences that presumably are in part 
based on previous party alignments, which in 
turn are used to postdict what ideologically 
compatible coalitions will form. 

If ideology vitiates the operation of the size 
principle by precluding actors of dissimilar be- 
liefs from joining the same coalition, it might 
be argued at the same time that ideological 
cleavages increase the perfectness of informa- 
tion, and thereby the applicability of the size 
principle, by making choices more predictable. 
Clearly, such plausible yet divergent claims 
made for the effects produced by ideology on 
the size principle leave its status as an explana- 
tory variable unsettled. This ambiguity vividly 
illustrates the kinds of logical problems that 
can be created by the introduction of new “ex- 
planatory” factors in a model. These factors 
may lead to good predictions but, at best, con- 
fused explanations. 

In some cases it is not clear what distin- 
guishes “cases from four continents” in the first 
half of the book from “theoretical and methodo- 
logical perspectives” in the second half of the 
book, which also includes reports (like De 
Swaan’s contribution) on empirical findings. 
Logical and empirical analysis merge in Dina 
Zinnes’s argument that Riker’s theoretical as- 
sumptions are empirically untenable when ap- 
plied to the study of balance-of-power systems. 
This argument is hard to evaluate, principally 
because it is so difficult to determine whether 
the assumptions of a theoretical model like 
Riker’s are “true.” Not only is the usefulness of 
a model often quite independent of the realism 
of its assumptions, but in testing a theory it is 
generally more productive to test the conse- 
quences of a model’s assumptions rather than 
the assumptions themselves. More to the point, 
however, is that Zinnes’s contention is based on 
empirical observations; it does not really come 
to grips with Riker’s logical demonstration that 

‘there is an internal inconsistency in the bal- 
ance-of-power rules of Morton Kaplan. If one 
accepts Kaplan’s rules as descriptive of bal- 
ance-of-power systems, then one must accept 
Riker’s conclusion that such systems are inher- 
ently unstable. 

For political scientists interested in the in- 
sights other disciplines may offer to the study 
of coalition behavior, the review articles on 
game theory by Leiserson, on economic bar- 
gaining and utility theory by E. W. Kelley, and 
on sociopsychological theories and research by 
Jerome Chertkoff are informative, as are some 
of the articles I have not discussed. Although I 
can commend several individual pieces in this 
volume, the collection as a whole suffers from 
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a lack of editorial integration and logical organ- 
ization, the latter I’m afraid being in part a 
function of the present state of the art. 

STEVEN J. BRAMS 
New York University 


Internal Colonialism and Structural Change in 
Colombia. Edited by A. Eugene Havens and 
William L. Flinn. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1970. Pp. 252. $15.00.) 


Like many before them—from Marx to the 
originators of project Camelot—Havens and 
Flinn are concerned with the potential for revo- 
lutionary change. One of the editors’ two “cen- 
tral assumptions” is that an examination of Co- 
lombia, a country with many variations, will al- 
low the formulation of insights about change 
that can be applied to the Latin American re- 
gion as a whole. 

The other “central assumption” sets the tone 
for much of what follows: “It is the editors’ 
contention that institutional change must take 
place before economic growth will be self-sus- 
taining in Latin America; that change in the 
economic structure is a necessary condition for 
societal development, since economic relations 
directly affect other social relations.” It is clear 
from later passages that the type of institutional 
change the authors see as necessary is not evo- 
lutionary, since institutional change is equated 
with “structural change”—an “alteration in the 
organizational arrangements of a total society.” 
Thus, Colombia needs a thorough-going revolu- 
tion. 

A predictive note is added to the prescriptive 
orientation: “Eventually such a revolutionary 
change will occur and it will be the result of a 
certain set of processes and of organized activ- 
ity.” The reader is promised a documentation 
of the social changes occurring in Colombia 
and the accompanying pressures on the system 
as well as an analysis of the social processes 
leading to revolutionary change (p. 16). 

This is a Herculean task—especially for an 
edited book only 250 pages long—and it is not 
surprising that the editors fall short of the 
mark. In the summary chapter, in which the 
analysis is to take place, eleven descriptive 
statements are offered, and of the eleven, six at 
most deal with changing conditions: a decline 
in economic growth. indicators for major sec- 
tors of the urban, industrial economy relative 
to earlier periods; an “increasing man-land ra- 
tio” in the rural areas and heavy urban migra- 
tion; “constant or declining employment oppor- 
tunities”: normlessness on the part of economi- 
cally marginal groups; a growing gap between 
the standard of living of large and small farm- 
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ers and the production of Jatifundia in new 
areas of colonization. But there is no attempt to 
integrate such findings into an “analysis of the 
social process” preceding the inevitable struc- 
tural change. In fact, some of the findings 
themselves are either questionable (e.g., there 
is no convincing systematic evidence for the 
“normlessness” proposition) or require statis- 
tics to establish the magnitude of the problem 
(e.g., standard of living data). 

Although “internal colonialism” appears in 
the title, it is not given extensive treatment in 
the body of the work—in fact it is rarely men- 
tioned. Rather, it also is an “assumption” and 
“is not subjected to direct empirical examina- 
tion.” We are instructed that the “validity of 
the assumption can only be inferred from the 
analysis that follows.” But given their definition 
of internal colonialism—an arrangement char- 
acterized by the presence of a small, dominant 
group of landowning capitalists versus a “large, 
subjected mass” with little or no mobility or 
participation—and the kinds of materials pre- 
sented in the volume, such an inference is dif- 
ficult to make. In fact, one of the chapters deal- 
ing with the occupational mobility of middle 
groupings (Chapter 13), tends to confuse the 
reader: Where do the middle segments fit into 
the two-class frame? 

At least two additional disharmonies exist 
between the Havens-Flinn prescriptive macro- 
sociological orientation and the materials in the 
body of the book. First, many of the data are 
based on microstudies and hence make general- 
ization difficult (see Chapter 6: “The Power 
Structure in a Shantytown” and Chapter 7: 
“Urban Lower Class Voter Participation and 
Political Attitudes”); this problem, of course is 
one that many of us have faced, with varying 
degrees of success. 

Second and more significantly, some of the 
chapter materials, while prescriptive, are incon- 
gruous with the editors’ deterministic, revolu- 
tionary frame. The two chapters by Dale 
Adams and Gustavo Jiménez’s chapter on the 
Church best illustrate this. In Chapter 8 (“The 
Land-Tenure System: Antecedents and Prob- 
lems”) Adams acknowledges that governmental 
efforts are being made to “further accelerate 
changes” in the land tenure system and that the 
structural (politico-legal) obstacle is only one 
of many. He modifies the two-class latifun- 
dia/minifundia dichotomy by noting many dif- 
ferent types of each and maintains that the im- 
portance of the land concentration problem has 
been overstated. In Chapter 11 (“Leadership, 
Education and Agricultural Programs”) Adams 
notes that one of the evolutionary reforms he 
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emphasizes has been accomplished in “at least 
one rural aréa” (p. 195). Nowhere does he in- 
dicate a necessity for (or sympathy with) total 
revolution. Finally, Jiménez’s materials confirm 
the Church as mainly a status-quo institution, 
but are not set in the context of revolutionary 
determinism. 

If the book suffers from problems at the “de- 
sign” level, the individual chapters provide 
some valuable insights, especially into the situa- 
tion of the disadvantaged members of Colom- 
bian society. Harlan Davis concludes that the 
scarcity of modern public services in the coun- 
tryside is due to the absence of “effective mech- 
anisms to press the changes” and that poverty is 
partly responsible. But another cause of the sit- 
uation is the “lack of autonomy and decision- 
making authority at the local level” (p. 82). 

Joseph Thome elucidates well the problems 
caused by title insecurity—inability to obtain 
credit and problems in the transfer of land are 
two of the most serious. Havens and Flinn had 
concluded in a previous chapter that the subsis- 
tence farmer “receives little, if any, assistance 
from the introduction of new farming tech- 
niques” and that this “is partially due to the 
subsistence farmer’s perceived inability to toler- 
ate the risks involved if the new practice should 
fail” (p. 43). When these observations are 
added to those of Thome, it is not difficult to 
appreciate the adverse conditions experienced 
by the smali farmer. 

In the Havens-Flinn chapter on education 
(among the best documented) it is likewise 
easily concluded that access to rural instruc- 
tion, especially at the secondary level, is limited 
to a small minority of school-age children. The 
authors attribute limited opportunities in edu- 
cation to “structural blocks” but fail to show 
why it is simply not the result of a paucity of 
national financial resources. 

In his chapter on the “Occupational Mobility 
of the Middle Strata” Rodrigo Parra sets oul 
two major aims: to analyze the “role these 
[middle strata] groups have played in changing 
the occupational structure of Colombia” and to 
“examine the manner in which Colombian soci- 
ety has influenced the development of the new 
middle strata” (pp. 215-216). That he docs 
not make these analyses the focal point of his 
conclusions is obvious even on superficial read- 
ing. Parra doés, however, confirm for Colombia 
what others have pointed out and analyzed for 
Latin America as a whole: that urbanization is 
not accompanied by proportionately increasing 
industrialization and that great increases in ter- 
tiary occupations are a result. 

But as an entity, this book is disappointing. 
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By starting out prescriptively, it runs the risk of 
a double defeat. First, a more objective “sci- 
entific” orientation, the most sound basis for 
prescription, is discouraged. Thus, Adams pre- 
scribes more people with rural backgrounds in 
agricultural leadership programs without first 
trying to establish whether in the group he 
studied there were indeed significant differences 
in the behavior and attitudes of rural versus ur- 
ban agricultural leaders. Second, the authors of 
prescriptive analyses are usually striving for 
policy impact. True, if the revolution comes, 
this book could conceivably play a part. But 
since Latin American nationalists and political 
influentials of varied stripes seem increasingly 
less willing to follow the advice of foreigners, 
the political effectiveness of this volume is 
likely to be minimal. 
REID R. READING 

University of Pittsburgh 


Communists and Their Law: A Search for the 
Common Core of the Legal Systems of the 
Marxian Socialist States. By John N. Hazard. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1969. Pp. 560. $8.75.) 

Professor Hazard has undertaken the gargan- 
tuan task of comparing the legal systems of the 
fourteen countries of the world that are ruled 
by Communist Parties, namely, the Soviet 
Union, its six fellow-members of the Warsaw 
Pact, Yugoslavia, China, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Al- 
bania, and Cuba. The purpose of the compari- 
son is to discover the basic common elements 
in “the family of socialist legal systems.” 

The starting-point is the 1957 Declaration of 
the Twelve Communist Parties in Power, which 
claims to lay down “basic laws applicable in all 
countries embarking upon a socialist course” 
(p. 6). These are (1) leadership of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist party, (2) state ownership of the 
basic means of production, (3) gradual Social- 
ist reconstruction of agriculture, (4) planned 
economy, (5) a Socialist revolution in ideology 
and culture, (6) friendship among nationali- 
ties, (7) defense against external and internal 
. enemies, and (8) proletarian internationalism. 
Professor Hazard asserts that the legal systems 
of the fourteen countries under consideration 
are designed to achieve these goals. He recog- 
nizes that “there is room for considerable varia- 
tion in the choice of means . . . and the choices 
of the fourteen Marxian socialist states have 
been far from uniform...” (p. 8). Neverthe- 
less, he believes that there is a “common core” 
and that the fourteen legal systems belong to 
the same “family.” 
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To test this proposition, various basic aspects 
of the socialist legal systems are examined in 
turn: Constitutional and administrative provi- 
sions affecting the position of the leadership at 
the higher and intermediate levels; concepts of 
the nature of law and its relationship to the 
masses of people; land ownership and utiliza- 
tion; state ownership of production enterprises; 
individual rights of property, contract, and in- 
heritance; family law, tort law, criminal law, 
and others. The method of examining each as- 
pect is, first, to focus on the Soviet legal system, 


since that is the inspiration for the others within 
the family. Materials taken primarily from the 
Polish, Yugoslav, Czechoslovak, and Chinese sys- 
tems are then introduced, along with lesser quanti- 
ties of data from others within the family, to 
provide the basis for generalizations about the com- 
mon core (p. xii). 


The author has his greatest difficulty in fit- 
ting China and Yugoslavia into this scheme. He 
states that they are at opposite ends of the spec- 
trum of socialist law (p. 8), but again and 
again their legal systems appear to fall entirely 
outside his criteria. He seems to be on firmest 
ground in asserting that all fourteen states have 
systems of public law that rest on the founda- 
tion of a one-party system (p. 27), and that 
preservation of the leadership of the Party is “a 
cardinal point of the ‘style’ of the Marxian so- 
cialist system, if not the cardinal point . . .” (p. 
33). Yet even here qualifications are needed. 
Stalin replaced party rule by the rule of the se- 
cret police, and apparently Mao replaced it at 
one time by the rule of the army (cf. p. 65). 
Moreover, it is doubtful that party leadership 
means the same thing in the Soviet Union, 
China, and Yugoslavia. 

In other areas the diversities are even 
greater, so that what are described as the same 
broad goals or principles—‘“state ownership of 
the means of production,” “planned economy,” 
“collective use of the land,” etc.—are only the 
same if they are viewed in isolation from the 
very different kinds of legal institutions used to 
implement them. The principle of “state owner- 
ship,” for example, may be said to exist in two 
countries with different operative. concepts of 
ownership, but then we are talking about two 
principles, not one. By analogy, one would hesi- 
tate to speak of “private ownership” and “mar- 
ket economy” as common principles of two 
countries with such diverse legal systems as, 
say, the United States and Pakistan. Is there a 
“family of capitalist legal systems”? 

The difficulty is compounded by Professor 
Hazard’s demonstration that in the area of pri- 
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vate law—individual rights of contract, prop- 
erty, and inheritance, family law, etc.—the 
Marxian socialist states have returned, for the 
most part, to traditional (i.e., non-Marxian) 
doctrines; and further, that the emphasis upon 
legal flexibility, simplicity, and popularity in 
the early stages of socialist development have 
been superseded everywhere—except in China 
-—by an emphasis upon stability, formalism, 
and professionalism. Thus the principal distin- 
guishing features of the socialist legal systems 
are said to be confined to certain areas of pub- 
lic law. Yet there is hardly a legal situation—in 
any system—in which public law and private 
law are not closely interrelated. 

It is submitted that a quite different picture 
of socialist law would emerge if instead of com- 
paring the legal systems of fourteen states, one 
were to compare the legal systems of two—say 
the USSR and China, or the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia, or the USSR and Poland or Czechoslo- 
vakia. Then one would have to take greater ac- 
count of historical factors as well as of political 
circumstances, social and economic conditions, 
etc. The “Marxian” features would then be 
seen in a better perspective. 

This is not to say that the search for the dis- 
tinctive elements shared by all Communist legal 
systems is not worth undertaking. On the con- 
trary, we can only be grateful to Professor 
Hazard, the dean of Soviet legal studies in the 
United States, for turning his abundant energies 
to the task he set for himself. His book is one 
that every student of Communism should read, 
even though he may come away, as this re- 
viewer did, with more questions than answers. 

HAROLD J. BERMAN 
Harvard University 


God’s Englishman: Oliver Cromwell and the 
English Revolution. By Christopher Hill. 
(New York: The Dial Press, 1970. Pp. 324. 
$7.95.) 


The Character of the Good Ruler: A Study of 
Puritan Political Ideas in New England, 
1630-1730. By T. H. Breen. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1970. Pp. 301. 
$10.00.) 


Here are two studies in the erosion of reli- 
gious zeal and the secularization of political 
life. Of the two, God’s Englishman is by far the 
more interesting, not only because it deals with 
greater men and more important events. Chris- 
topher Hill has in fact written an excellent 
biography of Cromwell. But the special value 
of his book for students of politics lies in the 
way he fixes on, worries about, and analyzes 
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the English Thermidor; that is, the rightwar< 
drift of the revolution after the execution of thi 
king. Cromwell, who had pressed for the king’ 
death (“I tell you, we will cut off his head wit! 
the crown on it”), is at the same time the grea 
English Thermidorean. Though the return o 
England’s “natural rulers” is not something h: 
plotted, as some of the Levellers thought, th: 
tale of that return might well be told in term: 
of his hesitations, enthusiasms, and disillusion 
ments. It might also be told in terms of thos: 
objective conditions that set limits to what an) 
revolutionary can achieve. Hill tells both thesc 
stories: his book combines conventional biogra 
phy and Marxian analysis, and while he has nc 
new research to report and no new theory o 
the revolutionary leader, the combinatior 
brings us quickly to the heart of the dilemma: 
such a leader always and perhaps necessarily 
faces. 

“Underlying all the disputes between Olive: 
Cromwell, the Levellers, and his parliaments 
was one fundamental problem: the problem o' 
the electorate” (p. 206). It is, one might say oʻ 
a less “constitutionalist” polity than England. 
the problem of a social base. Neither the politi- 
cal nor the religious radicals (and Cromwel 
was allied with both at different times in his ca- 
reer) had the support of a sufficient number oí 
Englishmen. There was never a majority for de- 
mocracy, toleration, or godliness in the seven- 
teenth century, either among the propertiec 
classes or among the mass of the people. Foi 
all his sympathy with the Levellers, Hill sce: 
clearly enough that had they seized power, they 
would have “faced the necessity of holding the 
rest of the population down” (p. 207). Thc 
point is equally true of the Puritan “saints” oí 
the Barebones Parliament, who could not rule 
without the army, and of course, it is true oí 
the officers themselves, the very embodiment of 
what Andrew Marvell called “the forcec 
power.” Hill does not mean to say that En- 
gland’s “natural rulers” could govern the coun- 
try without violence, but they required a great 
deal less of it than any alternative group, and 
ultimately any government which did not in- 
tend systematically to destroy them, had to 
make its peace and admit them to power. 

The crucial moment for Cromwell, Hill 
rightly argues, was not the defeat of the Level- 
lers at Burford, but the dissolution of the Bare- 
bones Parliament. God’s people, and not the 
people simply, were always the basis of his po- 
litical faith, but God’s people were at war with 
one another and with the propertied classes. 
and these were not wars in which Cromwell 
found any providential guidance. After 1653, 
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he no longer dreamed of the triumph of the 
saints: “he saw himself as a constable whose 
task was to prevent Englishmen from flying at 
one another’s throats” (p. 143). His it was, 
finally, to defend law and order—and property. 
It is the same task that John Locke only a few 
years later described as the central and virtually 
the sole function of government. 

T. H. Breen’s book traces a hundred-year- 
long movement “from piety to property” in the 
writings of New England Puritans. He is, then, 
concerned with developments directly analo- 
gous to those which took place in England but, 
because of the heightened tension and acceler- 
ated pace of revolutionary politics, in a much 
briefer time span. The analogy is not one that 
he discusses, however; nor does he have much 
to say about the movement as a general phe- 
nomenon; nor, again, is he given to speculation 
as to its possible causes. His is a resolutely con- 
ventional history; it is always careful and it is 
highly competent; but it must appear to social 
scientists as a record of missed opportunities. 
Though he retells some of the political history 
of New England and grants that, in this case at 
least, “theory seemed to joggle along behind 
practice,” he is content mostly to joggle along 
behind theory. And so he offers us no insights 
into the complex and interconnected character 
of the secularization process. 

Indeed, it is hard to make out from this book 
just what secularization is: what precisely is it 
that survives, what is it that disappears or is 
transformed in religious thought? More con- 
cretely, when a study of Puritan ideas ends 
with a consideration of the Franklin brothers’ 
New England Courant, is its author pointing to 
the death of Puritanism or to its survival in 
strange, distorted, partial, in a word, secular- 
ized forms? Weber thought one needed Puri- 
tanism to account for Benjamin Franklin’s eco- 
nomic thought, but is the faith of John Win- 
throp central to an understanding of Cato’s 
Letters? Perhaps it is, but Breen does not tell us 
that it is, or why. Only once does he address 
himself to this sort of question—at the end of 
his fifth chapter in a summary statement that is 
worth quoting at length: 


New Englanders, Breen writes, “intermixed the 
language of property and morality, as men did not 
in England; and because of this blending, colonial 
attitudes about government acquired a unique char- 
acter. The citizens came to see any invasion of 
private estates as sinful acts prompted by the magis- 
trate’s impiety; and during the American Revolu- 
tion the mingling of material and spiritual values 
led Puritans to condemn taxes levied by the idle, 
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sumptuous rulers of Britain as both arbitrary and 
immoral (p. 202). 


That is an important point, and a book which 
argued it at length and in detail (and with the 
necessary comparisons) would be an important 
book. It is not the book Breen has written. 

MICHAEL WALZER 
Harvard University 


The Politics of Reform in Peru: The Aprista 
and Other Mass Parties of Latin America, 
By Grant Hilliker. (Baltimore and London: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. Pp. 201. 
$10.00.) 

Prior to the mid-1960s, few monographs 
dealing with Peruvian politics had appeared in 
English. Then in 1965 came Payne’s Labor and 
Politics in Peru, followed in 1969 by Larson 
and Bergman’s Social Stratification in Peru and 
Astiz’s Pressure Groups and Power Elites in 
Peruvian Politics, and in 1970 by the English 
translation of Bourricaud’s work of four years 
earlier, Power and Society in Contemporary 
Peru. Mr. Hilliker’s study of the Peruvian 
Aprista Party—the subject of this review— 
draws deeply on all of these, as well as on 
much of the now considerable literature in 
Spanish. 

The Peruvian Aprista Party has been chosen 
as an example of a “mass reform party” (p. 
11), as well as one of the earliest parties of the 
so-called “Democratic Left” in Latin America. 
Chapter VIII specifically includes comparative 
information on the Bolivian National Revolu- 
tionary Movement (Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario) and the Venezuelan Demo- 
cratic Action (Acción Democrática), two other 
mass reform parties; but the body of Hilliker’s 
study focuses on the Peruvian Aprista Party 
or APRA (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana). After two introductory chapters, 
the reader is presented with chapters on Aprista 
party history, party organization, tactics, and 
the party’s involvement with the agrarian re- 
form issue. In most of these chapters, the au- 
thor attempts to relate the past activity of the 
APRA to the process of “national develop- 
ment” in Peru. 

The Politics of Reform in Peru was written 
by a Foreign Service Officer whose work re- 
flects the ideology and rhetoric of the New 
Frontier and the early Alliance for Progress. 
As a self-described “twentieth century liberal” 
(p. 187), Mr. Hilliker quite openly expresses 
his preference for the non-Marxist “Demo- 
cratic Left” in Latin Ametica and for the poli- 
tics of reform rather than the politics of more 
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radical change. Somewhat unfortunately, at 
times he allows himself to get bogged down in 
rather vague discussions of “development” 
without ever succinctly defining what he means 
by the term. A far more serious omission is his 
failure to show how the concept of develop- 
ment really helps to improve the reader’s un- 
derstanding of the APRA. While discussions of 
the “politics of development” have become 
quite fashionable in recent years, such discus- 
sions ought to be reserved for cases in which 
they have something special to add. 

This reviewer finds Mr. Hilliker’s character- 
ization of the Peruvian APRA as a “reform 
party” a debatable view. Little overt mention is 
made of the apparent conservatism that has af- 
fected APRA in recent years. Despite its refor- 
mist program of 1931, which never has been 
formally abandoned, the party has not shown 
itself through its actions to be greatly con- 
cerned with current social reform. The support 
given by the APRA to the conservative govern- 
ment of Manuel Prado between 1956 and 
1962, and the party’s parliamentary coalition 
from 1963 to 1968 with the right-wing Na- 
tional Odriista Union (Unión Nacional Odriista) 
of ex-dictator Manuel Odria could be inter- 
preted by an unfriendly critic as political op- 
portunism. The strategies employed by APRA 
since 1956 might be justified by the party’s 
need to accomodate the extremely hostile 
conservative elements in the military which 
previously had blocked APRA’s way to the key 
office of the Presidency; but such an explana- 
tion will find doubters both in Peru and in the 
United States. 

On a more positive note, Mr. Hilliker should 
be complimented for his diligence in using the 
available secondary literature on Peru. While 
not every reader will agree with all of the au- 
thor’s interpretations of this literature, such dif- 
ferences of opinion probably are inevitable in 
any study. The author’s narration of the 
APRA’s most recent periods of legality 
(1945-1948 and 1956 to the present) repre- 
sents a highly plausible account of the political 
events of those years as they have affected the 
party. 

The useful summary of the literature found 
in The Politics of Reform well might have been 
supplemented by more original data than is 
found in the text. The limited interviewing that 
was done adds little to the material now avail- 
able elsewhere. In particular, this reviewer 
would have liked to have seen an analysis of 
the internal workings of the party and how the 
divisions in the top leadership have reflected 
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the party’s various choices of tactics in the past. 
The chapter on organization (Chapter IV) 
really only describes in broad generalities the 
organizational framework of the party. Nothing 
is said about the leadership except to mention 
the position of party founder and Jefe, Haya de 
la Torre, now in his seventies. What of the men 
below him who have had an important say in 
day-to-day operations of the party during Ha- 
ya’s prolonged stays abroad? What about the 
party’s future? No attempt has been made to 
describe how the military regime now in power 
may be undercutting APRA’s base of support 
in the Aprista “solid North” with the junta’s 
own agrarian reform program. 

In summary, Grant Hilliker has written a 
book describing the APRA Party, with consid- 
erable attention to its past attempts at winning 
power in Peru. The material added in the pen- 
ultimate chapter on two other “mass reform 
parties” places the Peruvian data in a limited 
comparative focus. If the reader seeks a compe- 
tent analysis of the political history of the 
APRA, he should be happy with Hilliker’s 
book; if the same reader also seeks new data on 
the party or a provocative analytical frame- 
work, he will be disappointed. 

EDWARD C. EPSTEIN 
University of Utah 


The Cameroon Federation: Political Integration 
in a Fragmentary Society. By Willard R. 
Johnson. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 426. $12.50.) 


Early in 1961, citizens of the Trust Territory 
of the Southern Cameroons backed into one of 
the oddest federations on the contemporary po- 
litical map. The resultant Federal Republic of 
Cameroon exhibits all the usual splinterings of 
tropical African states: ethnic diversity; con- 
trasts between “bush” villages and glittering 
capital; juxtaposition of traditional subsistence 
farming, plantation agriculture, and major ex- 
tractive industry; arid steppe and rain-soaked 
forest. Even beyond these contrasts, Cameroon 
adds others. Alone among tropical African 
states, it boasts two official tongues, three for- 
mer colonial overlords, and a federal union that 
resulted to a substantial extent from decisions 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

With only a decade of independent and fed- 
erated existence, Cameroon can scarcely claim 
to be a mature political union. The integration 
with which this study is concerned is one of 
process, not one of conclusive result. Professor 
Johnson aptly deems Cameroon a “fragmen- 
tary” society—not fragmented, since its current 
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structures are building toward unity. The har- 
monization achieved to date, however, has lev- 
ied its main toll upon the former Southern 
Cameroons (now West Cameroon), whose po- 
litical processes gradually are being integrated 
with—or, perhaps more accurately, into—those 
of formerly French-administered East Came- 
roon. 

Professor Johnson sees integration as “the 
process whereby political interaction becomes 
more systemic.” I stumbled over this wording. 
Why not “more systematic”? Since a system is 
by definition total and englobing, an action can 
become only systemic, not “more” systemic. 
This quibble points to a broader problem. The 
weaknesses in Professor Johnson’s treatment 
stem not from his detailed understanding of a 
fascinatingly complex society, but from what I 
am tempted to call the unintegrated study of 
political integration. Is political integration 
most fruitfully conceptualized as a process? Or 
as a goal, reached more or less completely? 
Should the scholar’s perspective be fixed upon a 
would-be “integrated” system that has yet to 
come into beirig? Professor Johnson prefers this 
last possibility, since his theoretical focus is 
upon interdependency. Such interdependency is 
now only germinating in Cameroon. 

The theoretical framework of The Cameroon 
Federation incorporates complementary and 
conflictful political actions (most notably the 
pursuit of political objectives on the basis of 
common rules), conjunctive and disjunctive po- 
litical actions (“weaving behaviors of each citi- 
zen into the fabric of national political life”), 
and the mix of complementarity and conflict 
within, and among, the various political pro- 
cesses of the federation. The factors thus are 
complex, varied, and at times confusing. Pro- 
fessor Johnson shifts from individuals to insti- 
tutions to data on economic interaction, with 
transitions that are occasionally jagged. What 
emerges clearly are the facts that one of the 
two federal partners has borne the brunt of ad- 
justment; that an “integrative advance” has oc- 
curred within a decade as the result of imple- 
menting a Federal constitution giving restricted 
authority to the two federated states; and that 
unification had been given little serious atten- 
tion by either partner prior to the United Na- 
tions-mandated plebiscite. 

Professor Johnson rebuts the usual factors 
that scholars of political union ascribe to suc- 
cessful integration (however “successful” or 
“integration” may be defined). Ethnic affinities 
were insufficient to constitute a basis for na- 
tional political awareness and a coherent politi- 
cal process. The dim memory of German ad- 
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ministration, though central to the rhetoric of 
“Kamerunian” nationalism, did not provide 
other than a verbal foundation for a “real na- 
tion.” Language, education, and religion dif- 
fered markedly in the British- and French-ruled 
sectors. No manifest economic advantages 
seemed likely to accrue from unification. Even 
a “pan-Kamerun” organization to press for uni- 
fication did not emerge prior to the plebiscite, 
because most political leaders in Cameroon saw 
reunification as a tactical maneuver, not a 
broad strategy. 

In point of fact, the formation of the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon resulted in substantial 
measure from the wording adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the 1961 plebiscite. Union 
was imposed upon the inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish-administered Trust Territory, who could 
choose between association with Nigeria or fed- 
eration with the then-Republic of Cameroon—- 
and could not select the separate independence 
favored by many. it was, in Professor John- 
son’s words, the “autonomous power of the me- 
diating agency” that made the Federation’s 
birth possible. 

Given the limited extent of prefederation in- 
tegrative ties, the “integrative advance” is in- 
deed impressive. But it has been an advance 
felt largely by the smaller, weaker partner in 
the new Federal Republic. The distinctive role 
of the United Nations would seem to have few 
parallels in the annals of political union. 
Hence, generalizations from the Cameroon ex- 
ample must be drawn with caution. Professor 
Johnson is appropriately chary about sweeping 
statements. He concludes with a remark appli- 
cable to all splintered, fragmentary African 
states: the apparatus of state can be built more 
rapidly than the appurtenances of nation. 
Given time and wisdom, there is an “even 
chance” that the “One Cameroon Nation” will 
prove that a Cameroonian political system has 
emerged. 

: CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. 
SUNY at Buffalo 


A Year Is Eight Months. By Journalist M. In- 
troduction by Tad Szulc. (Garden City, 

| N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc. Anchor Books 
Edition, 1971. Pp. xi, 260. $1.95, paper.) 


The Czechoslovak Experiment, 1968-1969. By 
Ivan Sviták. (New York and London: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1971. Pp. 243. 
$10.95.) 

The great awakening in the political life of 

Czechoslovakia and its tragic aftermath was 

one of the larger issues of 1968 on the world 
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political scene; it produced drama and even ec- 
stasy; it also produced important lessons in the 
dynamics of international politics of our time. 
Judged by the latest outcome of events, the 
bold and ambitious undertaking to freshen the 
springs of Czechoslovakia’s life and to bring 
about needed reforms is no longer a live issue. 
The perception and interpretation of the 1968 
events, however, is a subject worthy of reflec- 
tion and analysis. 

Writing with the flair and commitment of 
dedicated reformers, and the insight of know- 
ledgeable participant-observers, Journalist M 
and Ivan Sviták present to the English-reading 
audience two differing Czech interpretations 
of the political currents in their native country. 

M’s opinions and views are less critical of 
Czechoslovakia’s leaders in 1968 and more ap- 
proving of the main streams of action. Sviták, 
on the other hand, from the beginning to the 
end of the windy Prague Spring shows consis- 
tently anti-establishment views, harsh judg- 
ments, impatience with the country’s leaders, 
and a strong preference for coping fast and 
radically with a wide range of social and politi- 
cal issues. 

M’s book illustrates the dilemmas of reform- 
ers working in a rapidly changing political cli- 
mate, urging moderation, and looking at the 
political landscape with a certain degree of pru- 
dent optimism. Svitak’s volume illustrates the 
dilemmas of political dissidence. 

The author of A Year Is Eight Months 
(originally published in German as Die Kont- 
rollierte Revolution) is identified in an intro- 
ductory note by Tad Szulc as “a true-believer 
Communist” and “a highly active and influen- 
tial member of the Prague newspaper frater- 
nity” during the Dubcek era. His book is an in- 
formative and a very readable work portraying 
well the unprecedented political activity in 
Czechoslovakia of 1968. He takes us to the 
swiftly changing political stage to see real ac- 
tion and to appreciate the importance of the 
tragic element in the affairs of nations, and he 
leaves us with the message that hope goes on. 

In M’s interpretation, three main causes of 
tension and conflict gave rise to a revolutionary 
change: economic stagnation, nationalist griev- 
ances of the Slovaks, and the suppressed rights 
of the citizens. The policy of repression could 
not arrest the progressive decay of the whole 
system. Under Antonin Novotny’s tutelage, the 
Communist Party was leading the country into 
a blind alley. Hence, the upper echelons of 
Party bureaucracy approved the plot to unseat 
Novotny and to end his regime of personal 
power. M describes the ideological ferment, the 
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maneuvering of the Party leadership and its ap- 
paratus, the political breakthrough against dog- 
matism and conservatism, and the emergence 
of Alexander Dubcek’s “socialism with a hu- 
man face.” But the ferment gave rise to confu- 
sion and disorientation among Party members. 
The disarray was reflected in the district Party 
conferences and the meetings of the higher ech- 
elons. Three strong and influential groups 
formed within the Party, each with interests 
and outlook of its own: the reformers, arguing 
for a new, progressive political and economic 
model that would become an alternative to bu- 
reaucratic socialism; the anti-reformation bloc: 
and the Dubcek center group. 

In the struggle over the question of changing 
the whole structure of power, the communica- 
tion media became the main vehicle for ad- 
vancing the cause of the reformers. The public 
airing of differences among Party factions and 
their infighting deepened the political crisis and 
weakened the Party's ability to lead and mobi- 
lize the people. 

Further complicating the factional struggle 
among the several power elites was their inter- 
action with the Soviet power elite. The turning 
point came with the publication of the Warsaw 
letter, signed by the Party leaders of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, East Germany, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary, and addressed to the Czechoslovak 
Party Central Committee. The letter closed 
with an ultimatum to mobilize immediately and 
to fight decisively against all threats to the 
foundations of the Communist regime in 
Czechoslovakia. In a resolute reply, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s leaders revealed the depth of their con- 
flict with the Warsaw Five. The reply unified the 
Party and brought it great popular support. At 
the end of July came the fiasco of the meeting 
with the Soviet Party Presidium in Cierna, and 
three weeks later the military intervention by 
the Warsaw Five. 

M relates how the Party placed itself in the 
forefront of the resistance and fought a de- 
spairing battle to preserve its political program 
of “socialism with a human face.” But the con- 
servative elements, whose fate seemed to be 
sealed just before the intervention, gradually re- 
gained control over the Party and provided the 
necessary ingredient which enabled the Soviet 
Tegime to accomplish successfully the main 
purpose of the military action. 

Ivan Sviták, the author of The Czechoslovak 
Experiment, 1968-1969, identifies himself as a 
Marxist philosopher and socialist humanist. He 
was expelled from the Communist Party in 
1964, and in the post-Dubcek period lost the 
position of a Fellow of the Institute of Philoso- 
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.phy of the Czechoslovak Academy of Science 
and a lecturer in modern philosophy at Charles 
University, Prague, as well as his Czechoslovak 
citizenship. 

Svitak states that all the documents presented 
in his volume were written for the radically 
democratic Czech intelligentsia, especially the 
leftist democratic students. With the exception 
‘of the integrating Prologue, his essays have all 
been previously published, most in Czech news- 
papers during the Prague Spring. The book has 
an excellent selection of political cartoons, a 
welcome contrast to the earnest style of Svitdk’s 
materials. 

Svitak argues that the Czechoslovak experi- 
ment was only the first stage of a democratic 
revolution, an overture to a radical structural 
change. In the first half of 1968, the goal of a 
complete transformation of the system, advo- 
cated by the radically democratic elements of 
the intelligentsia and the university students, 
did not have a wide backing among the main 
strata of the society. A broad-based revolu- 
tionary movement came into existence just be- 
fore the Soviet military intervention. Sviták 
comments that the interpretation of the Chi- 
nese press, which called the experiment a fac- 
tional struggle between revisionist power elites, 
is closer to the truth than the Western and So- 
viet interpretations. 

Early in the Dubcek period, the author pub- 
lished his main theses supporting the movement 
for structural reform and civil rights. He justi- 
fied his crusade against the bureaucratic dicta- 
torship as a struggle against the perversion of 
the humanistic aims of Karl Marx’s socialism. 
Marx, the messenger of freedom, provided no 
theoretical support for requiring the Commu- 
nist Party to take the leading role. Sviták 
warned that “it must be clearly understood that 
we support the program of the new team, not 
their personalities, and that their maximum 
program is our minimum one” (p. 25); he also 
warned that “the slogan of ‘democratization’ is 
an improvisation born out of abnormal circum- 
stances involving personality conflicts within 
the Politburo” (p. 26). He urged that no one 
who was a member of the National Assembly 
in the spring of 1968 should be elected and that 
the whole power structure should be liquidated 
and replaced by a more pluralistic political sys- 
tem, more sensitive to human needs and rights. 

Sviták was aware of the danger arising from 
the endeavor to emancipate Czechoslovakia 
fully from the Soviet political model and to be- 
gin the process of transformation of the system 
as “an exceptionally important preview of so- 
cial processes which would take place in the 
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Soviet Union in the seventies” (p. 37). In an 
article written early in August, 1968, he ana- 
lyzed the power rationale of Soviet intervention 
and concluded that “the overriding reasons for 
intervening in the internal affairs of Czechoslo- 
vakia rest on ideological and prestige consider- 
ations” (p. 132).-The decisive reason was the 
well-founded fear of infecting other socialist 
countries with the ideas of democracy: “The 
Soviet leaders are willing to tolerate, in Eastern 
Europe, any kind of benevolent dictatorship 
but not political freedom based on respect of 
fundamental human rights” (p. 133). In his 
opinion, a more moderate course might have 
deferred but ‘would not have prevented 
U.S.S.R.’s military action to restore “the elitist 
version of ‘Panzer-Marxism’” (p. 212). 

According to Svitak, the right course was the 
radicals’ attempt to accelerate the internal de- 
mocratization of the regime; there was no way 
of preventing the military intervention except 
by accepting the risk of war: 


The Czechoslovak experiment foundered on its own 
paradoxes—on the bizzare role assumed by the 
Communist Party, which tried to act in the guise 
of a democratic organization, on the naive belief 
of the power elite that its adversaries could be 
drowned peacefully in a wave of popular enthusi- 
asm for democracy, and on the clash between the 
illusion of Marxist humanism and the reality of 
mechanized divisions. . . . The Czechoslovak ex- 
periment foundered on its effort to accomplish the 
impossible: the Europeanization of Russia and the 
humanization of Soviet Communism (pp. 214~215). 


Will there again be opportunities to sponsor 
programs of political renewal in Czechoslova- 
kia when the international climate is more fa- 
vorable than in 1968? Sviták, like M, has not 
given up hope. By giving divergent viewpoints 
on the critical policy issues, the two volumes 
make a fascinating contribution to the under- 
standing of the rise and fall of reform move- 
ments in Central and Eastern Europe. 

JOSEPH HAJDA 
Kansas State University 


The Jews in Soviet Russia Since 1917. Edited 
by Lionel Kochan, with an introduction by 
Leonard Schapiro. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, for the Institute of Jewish Af- 
fairs, 1970. Pp. 357. $7.95.) 


Considering the large contribution scholars 
of Russian Jewish ancestry have made both to 
the social sciences and to East European area 
studies it is rather surprising that so little de- 
tailed research has been devoted to the Russian 
Jews as a social group. The student of Soviet 
nationalities can turn to an array of mono- 
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graphs dealing with almost every facet of con- 
temporary or past development of the Ukraini- 
ans; materials on the Armenians and the Baltic 
nationalities are nearly as comprehensive. In 
contrast, treatment of the Jews of the Russian 
Empire and the Soviet Union has tended to 
take the form of polemics, descriptive history, 
or literary criticism. 

The present volume is a partial remedy for 
this situation. While the symposium includes 
distinguished Americans like Maurice Fried- 
berg, Professor of Slavic Languages at Indiana 
University, and William Korey of B’nai B’rith, 
the sponsor and a large majority of the contrib- 
utors are British. In their treatment of “The 
Jewish Population: Demographic Trends and 
Occupational Patterns,” the renowned econo- 
mist Alec Nove and his Glaswegian colleague 
J. A. Newth provide the best behavioral analy- 
sis of any aspect of the Russian Jewish collec- 
tivity. Most of the articles, however, employ lit- 
erary or descriptive approaches rather than be- 
havorial science methodology. Consequently, 
these articles provide material for conceptual 
analysis rather than analysis itself. The service 
they render is, however, by no means negligi- 
ble, for anyone (like the present reviewer) not 
of the Russian Jewish culture has had enor- 
mous difficulty even following its terminology 
and institutional complexities. Thus the articles 
on “Soviet Jewry,” “Hebrew Literature in the 
U.S.S.R.,” “Yiddish Literature in the U.S.S.R.,” 
and “Jewish Religion in the Soviet Union,” 
apart from the intrinsic interest of their sub- 
jects, will probably be most useful to political 
scientists as guides to using literature as source 
material. 

Friedberg’s two articles on the Jewish com- 
ponent in Soviet literature, on the other hand, 
provide more directly utilizable information. 
While the author approaches his subject in a 
literary manner, his findings can readily be re- 
lated to the conceptual framework of social sci- 
ence. For example, Friedberg’s analysis of suc- 
cessive periods of treatment of Jewish themes 
in Soviet literature suggests a general hypothe- 
sis on the relation of a highly centralized mobi- 
lization regime to an established minority cul- 
ture. First Jewish characters appeared fre- 
quently and sympathetically, but were effec- 
tively drained of specifically Jewish tradition 
and cultural values; later (in the postwar Sta- 
linist period) Jewish characters and themes 
nearly disappeared from Soviet literature, ex- 
cept in the veiled, pejorative form of “homeless 
cosmopolitans”; most recently (as in Andrei 
Siniavsky’s works) Jews reappear in non-Jew- 
ish dissident literature as the symbol of rejec- 
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tion of the inhumane values of the regime. 

Equally useful, from a different point of 
view, is “The Jews in Russia at the Outbreak of 
the Revolution.” While S. Ettinger gives essen- 
tially a descriptive history, he also provides in- 
valuable statistical data which up to now have 
been very difficult to obtain. Using primarily 
older Russian-language sources, Ettinger ana- 
lyzes the natural increase, internal and external 
migration, and occupational distribution of 
Russian Jews in the two decades preceding the 
Revolution; while not resolving all uncertain- 
ties, his analysis enables one to derive concrete 
indicators of the transition from a traditional 
diaspora to one which was modernizing at a 
very rapid rate. 

Nove’s and Newth’s conceptually sophisti- 
cated statistical treatment of the Soviet period 
is much more detailed than Ettinger’s. Relying 
mainly on intensive analysis of Soviet data, the 
authors are able to show, with a high degree of 
probability, the dimensions of war losses, mi- 
gration from the “Pale” to internal Russian 
areas, changes in age and sex ratios, and occu- 
pational distribution. They convincingly argue 
that there is little evidence that the declining 
proportions of Jews in general higher education 
and the skilled professions indicate discrimina- 
tion, although the authors are careful to point 
out that this conclusion does not preclude the 
inference (supported by nonquantitative evi- 
dence in other articles) that Jewish quotas may 
exist in elite occupations and training institutes. 
Nove and Newth are even able to throw some 
light on the difficult question of intermarriage. 
Here, however, their study is handicapped by a 
common feature of nearly all of the articles in 
the symposium: Composition preceded publi- 
cation by several years. As a result, Nove and 
Newth did not have access to the detailed, re- 
vealing Jewish demographic information which 
has appeared in N. V. Kurman and I. V. Lebi- 
dinskii, Naselenie Bol’shogo Sotsialistiches- 
kogo Goroda (1968, on Kharkov) and A. I. 
Kholmogorov, Internatsional’nye Cherty So- 
vetskikh Natsii (1970, on Latvia). 

The volume does contain a more up-to-dats 
article, “After the Six-Day War,” by Zev Katz. 
But, like preceding articles in this volume deal- 
ing with political decisions (“The Biro-Bidzhan 
Project” by C. Abramsky, “Soviet Jewry in the 
Second World War” by R. Ainsztein, and “An- 
tisemitism in Soviet Russia” by B. D. 
Weinryb), Katz’s treatment documents the So- 
viet regime’s anti-Semitic and anti-Israel poli- 
cies without really analyzing the reasons for 
such policies. The political scientist will find 
this lack of analysis in depth disappointing, but 
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it is perhaps too much to expect a volume of 
this nature to present a particular theoretical 
interpretation which would presuppose, in 
effect, a general theory of the nature of Soviet 
politics. As the editor points out, “the intent of 
this book has. been historical” (p. 337). In a 
few places, however, greater clarity even in the 
chronological presentation is needed. For ex- 
ample, Weinryb overlooks the very significant 
fact that the most atrocious act in the purge of 
Yiddish cultural figures, the official murder of 
Solomon Mikhoels, occured in early 1948 be- 
fore Israel was established, and that, con- 
versely, the anticosmopolitan campaign became 
vehement only after Andrei Zhdanov’s death. 

For the earlier period, Jacob Miller presents 
an excellent, though largely descriptive, survey 
of the evolution of Leninist-Stalinist theories 
about the Jews, and Korey provides a compre- 
hensive discussion of the legal status of the 
Jews. Taken together with the other excellent 
articles of this volume, their work will enor- 
mously facilitate comparative studies on ethnic 
groups in the U.S.S.R. 

JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 

University of Wisconsin 


Legislatures in Developmental Perspective. Ed. 
by Allan Kornberg and Lloyd D. Musolf. 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 

` Press, 1970. Pp. 590. $15.00.) 

This is an impressive symposium which is 
mistitled, or at least the contributors do not 
agree on what the title signifies. For some of 
them the focus is on whatever relationship ex- 
ists between legislatures and development (eco- 
nomic, political or both). For others the central 
issue seems to be whether legislatures can be 
perceived within a developmental, in this case 
powerless to powerful, continuum. Addition- 
ally, agreement is lacking on what legislatures 
are or do. On the one hand the contributors do 
not cavil at the assertion that it is “principally 
through the enactment of statutes that the mod- 
ern [Western] legislature has derived its sali- 
ency” (p. 7). On the other hand Robert A. 
Packenham, who conducted a survey of func- 
tions performed by these institutions, concludes 
that “most [Western legislatures] do not allo- 
cate values, or at least do not have this as their 
principal function. Other functions . . . [pre- 
sumably non-legislative, but ambiguity arises] 
seem to be more important” (p. 522). 

We are thus confronted with a monumental 
muddle. Do legislatures legislate (“enact stat- 
utes,” “allocate values”)? A tentative “maybe” 
would seem to be the accepted answer. Should 
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these “institutions’—bundles of interests, as- 
semblies of representatives, etc.—legislate? 
Again, the response appears to be less than 
clear. It really depends upon what other goals 
are given precedence. Legislatures, especially if 
they are nonrepresentative by virtue of exclu- 
siveness or a skewed electoral system, may im- 
pede rather than encourage political or eco- 
nomic development. 

It is all very curious, and for me at least, 
highly instructive and encouraging. Let me ex- 
plain. First and foremost, the symposium re- 
flects a revival of serious scholarly research on 
legislatures. Much has been learned about the 
U.S. Congress and British House of Commons, 
but even about them, gaps in our understanding 
remain. Anyone who wishes to do further re- 
search in this area would do well to study Mu- 
solf and Riggs’ chapter on “Comparative Legis- 
lative Studies and Services: Notes for a Pro- 
gram.” 

Kornberg and Musolf begin the volume with 
an introductory essay providing the background 
for the symposium and a précis of the contribu- 
tors’ major findings. Chapters 2 through 9 are 
essays on legislatures of selected countries 
(U.K., Canada, U.S.A., India, Chile, Lebanon, 
Kenya, and Philippines), representing a broad 
geographic mix as well as “developed” and “de- 
veloping,” and . “parliamentary,” “congres- 
sional,” and “hybrid” models. Despite the un- 
doubtedly prodigious efforts of the editors, 
there is an inevitable divergence of style and 
mode of analysis which can be readily ex- 
plained by the disparity of basic knowledge 
concerning these institutions and their inmates. 
Compare, for example, Crick’s mature reflec- 
tions on the British Parliament with Agor’s 
heavily footnoted protestations concerning the 
“highly developed” character of the Chilean 
Senate; or Kornberg’s severe recriminations re- 
garding the Canadian Parliament with 
Stauffer’s comments concerning the Philippine 
Congress’s vitality “in keéping democratic poli- 
tics alive.” Common criteria or expectations ap- 
pear to be lacking, and a rather pernicious con- 
descension is apparent: One can evidently criti- 
cize well-established legislatures and freely dis- 
cuss their shortcomings, especially the per- 
ceived chasm between expectations and perfor- 
mance; but it is apparently not quite proper to 
find fault with similar institutions in less hospi- 
table climes; nay, their performance must be 
extolled. 

Fortunately, Packenham provides healthily 
abrasive constraints on the occasionally uncriti- 
cal enthusiasm for legislatures and their possi- 
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ble roles in political and economic develop- 
ment. Basically his message is that our knowl- 
edge of legislatures within the context of spec- 
ific domestic politics, and of the relationship 
between improving legislature services (re- 
search and administrative staff) and political 
development is as yet too slight to allow us to 
rush in with projects to strengthen legislative 
bodies: 


I have not written this paper to argue that under 
no circumstances should a program of technical 
assistance for legislative services be forthcoming. 
I have tried to suggest that these circumstances 
will rarely be found, and no such program should 
be undertaken until the kinds of questions raised 
here have been confronted and more satisfactorily 
answered (p. 582). 


Such self-restraint is laudable, especially since 
championing such a program might well pro- 
vide an A.I.D.-funded pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

The symposium contains four analytic es- 
says. Two deal with problems of professional 
staffs for legislatures in general and for com- 
mittees, with the experience of the American 
Congress used as the principal data base. In the 
third essay John Grumm seeks to determine the 
“structural determinants of legislative output,” 
with American state legislatures used as the 
data base. Finally, Malcolm Jewell assesses the 
utility of role analysis in probing “Attitudinal 
Determinants of Legislative Behavior,” drawing 
also on American experience. Jewell’s conclu- 
sion that role analysis “is a flexible technique, 
tested in previous research, and appropriate in 
comparative analysis” is a bit worrisome if for 
no other reason than that it implies an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of particular research methodolo- 
gies which may well be culture-bound. 

Nonetheless, as noted at the outset, this sym- 
posium is a worthwhile contribution to the 
study of legislatures. Americanists will’ find it 
useful in reopening questions they might have 
considered as having been settled long ago. 
Comparativists will gain from it renewed chal- 
lenges to answer questions that may be extraor- 
dinarily difficult to research. All this is to the 
good. 

Hans H. BAERWALD 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Essays on Gandhian Politics; The Rowlatt Sa- 
tyagraha of 1919. Edited by R. Kumar. (Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1971. Pp. 347. 
$10.50.) 


The Rowlatt Satyagraha marked an impor- 
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tant stage in the growth of Indian nationalism: 
it propelled Gandhi into dominant national 
leadership and ushered in an era of mass poli- 
tics. The Rowlatt Bills, so called after Sir Sid- 
ney Rowlatt who headed a government com- 
mittee to investigate seditious activities in In- 
dia, were drafted to confer upon the Govern- 
ment of India extraordinary powers to decal 
with “anarchical and revolutionary crime.” 
Gandhi launched the first nationwide satyagra- 
ha movement in April 1919 with the immedi- 
ate objective of forcing the withdrawal of the 
one enacted Bill and preventing the passage of 
the second by the Legislative Council. His long- 
range purpose was not only to mobilize popular 
support against British rule but also to create in 
Indians the self-reliance necessary for sustain- 
ing, as well as achieving, self-rule. 

Nine of the ten essays published here were 
first presented at a symposium held at the Aus- 
tralian National University in 1966, and they 
reflect the expanding Australian interest in the 
study of modern India. From these essays 
emerges a picture of the political conditions in 
India during 1919. They explore such questions 
as the nature of the social and economic groups 
which responded to Gandhi's initiative, and the 
local discontents which Gandhi channeled into 
a movement of protest against British rule; and 
they assess the qualities of the primary and sec- 
ondary leadership of the movement in different 
parts of the country. 

The final essay by D. A. Low originally ap- 
peared in the Journal of Asian Studies (Febru- 
ary 1966) and is addressed to the first non- 
cooperation movement which began a year af- 
ter the Rowlatt Satyagraha. Dr. Low’s study, 
together with others in this volume, adds 
weight to his opinion that the most fruitful ad- 
vances toward an understanding of the pro- 
cesses by which India and Pakistan achieved 
their independence may well be made through 
the study of “particular episodes and particular 
themes” (p. 298). Dr. Low focuses upon gov- 
ernment opposition to the nationalist move- 
ment and makes the point that with increasing 
interest in the movement itself there may be 
some danger that the changing strategies and 
tactics of the government response could be ne- 
glected. 

This book is rich in descriptive historical dc- 
tail of political action, both within the move- 
ment and between satyagrahis and government 
forces. The well documented essays on the ac- 
tion as it developed in the cities of Bombay (J. 
Masselos), Delhi (D. W. Ferreli) and Lahore 
(R. Kumar) and in the Central Provinces and 
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Berar (D. E. U. Baker) and Gujarat (K. L. 
Gillion) add substantially to an understanding 
of the complexities of the movement. Each also 
provides an analysis of the respective political 
and social backgrounds into which satyagraha 
was introduced. . 

In his introductory essay, Dr. Kumar ob- 
serves that the Rowlatt Satyagraha illustrates 
Gandhi’s ability to draw together individuals 
belonging to different castes, communities, and 
religions and that “what immediately strikes the 
attention of the social historian is the conspicu- 
ous absence of the language of class in the ap- 
peals which Gandhi issued in connection with 
the Satyagraha . . .” (pp. 12-13). Dr. Ferrell 
concludes that the “primary significance of the 
Rowlatt Satyagraha in Delhi was that, given an 
appropriate issue, it was possible to transform a 
heterogeneous political community into a ho- 
mogeneous political society” (p. 235). 

As Dr. Masselos notes, Gandhi considered 
the technique of satyagraha “not only the most 
effective method of protest against the Rowlatt 
Bills . . . but also it was the only method of 
preventing the outbreak of violence.” Gandhi 
sought to provide an outlet for the passions of 
young Indians, passions which otherwise 
would, he wrote, manifest themselves in the 
form of “‘the powers of vengeance and the 
doctrine of the little Bengal Cult of Violence’ ” 
(p. 174). Gandhi was astonished at the inten- 
sity and extent of the movement’s support. 
With the outbreak of violence in several 
places, Gandhi suspended the movement and 
went on a penitential fast. H. F. Owen critically 
evaluates Gandhi’s leadership. He examines the 
new problems of organization which faced 
Gandhi in a nationwide campaign and exam- 
ines the difficulties of exercising control and re- 
straint over newly mobilized social groups in 
circumstances of agitational political activity. 
His essay contributes to an understanding of 
what was, in strictly Gandhian terms, a failure 
of satyagraha. Detailed critical evaluations of 
the secondary leadership are presented in 
the several essays on city and regional activi- 
ties. 

Two background essays treat respectively 
traditional influences upon Gandhi and his ear- 
lier development of satyagraha. A. L. Basham 
concludes that Gandhi was more successful 
than earlier reformers in giving non-Indian 
ideas a thoroughly Indian character by building 
on the foundation of his own tradition and re- 
lating new modes of approach to earlier doc- 
trines and concepts. As Gandhi himself had 
pointed out, there were only two major planks 
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in his platform which had no prototypes in In- 
dia’s past: the dignity of manual labor and the 
emancipation of women. 

P. H. M. van den Dungen’s penetrating essay 
challenges the view that the Rowlatt Satyagraha 
marked the turning point for Gandhi. He ex- 
plains why Gandhi’s position and leadership of 
this movement did not represent a sudden shift 
of loyalty from that reflected in his readiness, 
in 1918, to recruit for the army. Recruitment 
was part of his program to restore Indian man- 
hood. Gandhi had, in fact, advocated the inau- 
guration of satyagraha (to secure amendments 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms) at the 
same time that he pressed for recruitment. Dr. 
van den Dungen goes to the heart of the matter 
in explaining central but often overlooked ele- 
ments of satyagraha. He touches upon “the cor- 
ollary of the ethics of nonembarrassment— 
helping the opponent in a time of trouble in or- 
der to secure a sympathetic response .. .” (p. 
61). He analyzes Gandhi’s development of sat- 
yagraha in South Africa and shows that the 
Gandhi of the years before 1905 “could not 
and would not have launched a movement like 
the Rowlatt Satyagraha of 1919,” but that the 
Gandhi who emerged at the end of 1909 “was 
not only able to do so but was eager to use sat- 
yagraha and not least in the struggle for 
swaraj” (p. 59). Dr. van den Dungen’s contri- 
bution serves to counter the argument (made 
here by Dr. Low) that Gandhi failed to appre- 
ciate the moderates. Closer alliances with the 
moderates might well have served immediate 
political purposes on several notable occasions. 
But Gandhi never lost sight of his ultimate ob- 
jective which centered upon the further devel- 
opment of satyagraha, its use in situations of 
conflict, and the realization of the social, eco- 
nomic and psychological effects it promised for 
individuals throughout India. The Rowlatt Bills 
provided the occasion to replace violent means 
with satyagraha and to exercise what was, as 
van den Dungen establishes, an old policy. 
“Gandhi had been ready since at least 1909” 
(p. 63). 

An American scholar (Dr. Bernard Kohn) 
has recently urged that social historians devise 
a more sophisticated model of the functioning 
of Indian society in the twentieth century and 
that they ask “what ties, what identifications, 
what symbols do [Indians] call upon and re- 
spond to in what circumstances?” This volume 
contributes to an understanding of the complex 
circumstances in which Indians found them- 
selves in 1919 and illuminates the many ways 
in which Indians bound themselves to one an- 
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other and gave expression to those ties. It suf- 
fers less than do most collections of essays 
from overlapping exposition and contradicting 
argument. The book is a valuable contribution 
not only to the continuing study of “Gandhian 
politics” but also to modern Indian political his- 
tory. 
Joan V. BONDURANT 

University of the Pacific 


Elites in South Asia. Edited by Edmund Leach 
and S. N. Mukherjee. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. Pp. xiv, 266. 
$12.50.) 


It has become a cliché in the reviewing of 
symposia that the quality of the contributions is 
“uneven.” But what is a reviewer for a political 
science journal to say if practically none of the 
authors has shown the relevance of his re- 
search, however scholarly it may be, to the gen- 
eral topic designated by the title of the volume? 
If all were historians, one might simply ac- 
knowledge that our sister discipline has differ- 
ent criteria of significance and accept their 
wealth of factual data and cautious interpreta- 
tions at face value. But the editors tell us that 
the seminar for which these papers were origi- 
nally prepared was interdisciplinary, including 
a sociologist (Shils), an economist (Bagchi), 
and three political scientists (Bernstorff, Dal- 
ton, and Gray) as well. In these circumstances 
it scems insufficient for Leach and Mukherjee 
simply to enter the modest disclaimer that “the 
level of communication was not always very 
high” and that “for most of our authors, theory 
has been of minor relevance.” Was it not their 
obligation as convenors to stipulate the terms 
of reference, such as the definition of elite, for 
the participants so as to ensure some degree of 
comparability of results? True, they have strug- 
gled post hoc in the introduction to set the 
book’s theme into the context of European po- 
litical sociology: Pareto, Mosca, and Marx. 
They find as a “common parameter” that all 
the papers but Spear’s are concerned with the 
British influence on the Indian elite. With the 
dubious exception, however, of C. Wright 
Mills, they have ignored the whole North 
American controversy represented by Lasswell, 
Dahl, Bachrach, and Bottomore about the defi- 
nition of elites and the measurement of power. 
Certainly it no longer suffices to “let the con- 
tributors decide for themselves what they 
mean” by the basic conceptual tool of the 
book. They conclude that “for most [of them] 
.., the word elite implies no more than ‘the men 
at the top” (p. x) when, by their own admis- 
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sion, what most of the groups studied have in 
common is precisely that they were not at the 
top: they were colonial subjects! At most, they 
qualify as subelites or as a potential ruling 
class. 

These conceptual criticisms aside, what raw 
materials do the eleven authors provide the stu- 
dent of elites for eventual generalization? The 
editors have remarked pessimistically that their 
contributors have not shown that anything is 
generally true about elites in South Asia but 
that they have demonstrated quite a number of 
things which are not true. The chapters can be 
classified, according to the source of power 
they deal with, into four categories: (1) the 
traditional landed aristocracy (Percival Spear 
on “The Mughal Mansabdari System,” Eric 
Stokes’s “Traditional Elites in the Great Rebel- 
lion of 1857,” and Hugh Gray’s “The Landed 
Gentry of Telengana”); (2) the modern com- 
mercial class (Ashin Das Gupta’s “The Mer- 
chants of Surat,” S. N. Mukherjee’s own 
“Class, Caste and Politics in Calcutta, 
1815-1838,” Christine Dobbin’s “Competing 
Elites in Bombay City Politics in the Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century,” and Amiya Kumar Bagchi’s 
“European and Indian Entrepreneurship in In- 
dia 1900-30”); (3) the modern intellectuals 
(Gordon Johnson’s “Chitpavan Brahmins and 
Politics in Western India in the Late Nine- 
teenth and Early Twentieth Centuries,” Den- 
nis Dalton’s “M. N. Roy and Radical Human- 
ism,” and Edward Shils’s “The Academic Pro- 
fession in India”); and (4) the postindepen- 
dence political class (represented by Dagmar 
Bernstorffs “Candidates for the 1967 General 
Elections in Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh,” and 
by Gray’s paper on Telengana cited above.) 

Only Spear and Bernstorff, two of the three 
authors dealing with pre- and postcolonial 
elites, explicitly raise broader analytical ques- 
tions about an elite: its composition (caste and 
religious), its functional skills, its recruitment 
(including adaptability and circulation), its 
method of self-management (implying its cohe- 
siveness) and the reasons for its decline or col- 
lapse. The chief impression one gets of the 
composition of these groups, whether truly elite 
or not, is the extent to which (at least among 
Hindus) high ritual caste status initially prede- 
termined the chances of an individual’s enter- 
ing the new modern classes of India despite the 
introduction of achievement criteria. Thus 
Mukherjee, after denying that caste had any 
part in the selection of the bhadralok (gentle- 
men) of Bengal, admits that the top three 
castes (Brahmins, Baidyas, and Kayasthas) 
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formed the bulk of them because they tradi- 
tionally had a monopoly of the literary and ad- 
ministrative skills. Unlike the Muslims, they 
were ready to adapt them to modern require- 
ments. Once a greater rate of circulation of 
elites did set in, whole subcastes (jati), up- 
wardly mobile in wealth through collaboration 
with the colonial rulers, used the new resource 
to raise their supposedly immutable religious 
status by the now familiar process of Sanskriti- 
zation. Gray’s Shudra “gentry,” for instance, 
claimed Kshatriya (warrior) status. ` 

The much maligned commercial elites have 
been rather neglected by political historians and 
analysts of India, more recently, perhaps, be- 
cause of a Marxist bias against them. The four 
articles I have categorized under this heading 
are a healthy corrective. They make one won- 
der if “socialism” is actually a cloak for Brah- 
min bureaucrats and communists to dispossess 
upstart Vaishya businessmen. If so, this pro- 
cess may provide a rationale for including in 
the book Dalton’s Radical Humanist, Roy, as 
well as Shils’s academics. While “elitist in tem- 
per,” both would seem otherwise misplaced in a 
work on elites or even subelites. In Bombay 
(Dobbin) more than Calcutta (Mukherjee) it 
appears that the first intellectuals sprang in part 
from that very commercial class which their 
ideological heirs now seek to destroy. 

Beyond the foregoing classification of Indian 
elites, one can ask about their cohesiveness. 
Presumably a high degree of organization must 
be characteristic of a group which aspires to 
elite membership. But these case studies picture 
intense competition within as well as between 
communities: orthodox vs. modernizers, com- 
mercial land buyers vs. traditional landowners, 
colonial collaborators vs. rebels. It was only a 
part of each subcaste, religious sect, or func- 
tional group which rose in power and status 
during the modern era. 

Finally, Spear has asked of his materials a 
question which few of his coauthors have tried 
to answer: How does an elite retain what 
power it has, or how does it decline? Each 
group discussed in this volume is portrayed ei- 
ther during its rise or at its height. Yet we 
know from beyond the confines of the brief pe- 
riods surveyed that all except the two postinde- 
pendence cases were doomed subsequently to 
fall from political elitehood: Spear’s mansab- 
dars, Stokes’s talukdars, Das Gupta’s Surat 
merchants, Dobbin’s Bombay intelligentsia, cer- 
tainly Mukherjee’s and Dalton’s Bengali bha- 
dralok, Johnson’s Chitpavans who “abdicated 
from politics” into the professions, and Shils’s 
academics. Perhaps what is needed next in the 
study of elites is an international seminar to 
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create a sequel to this one, investigating how 
elites decline and others succeed them in South 
Asia, a subject difficult for upwardly mobile 
American scholars to comprehend, 

THEODORE P. WRIGHT, JR. 
SUNY at Albany 


Venceremos Brigade: Young Americans Shar- 
ing the Life and Work of Revolutionary 
Cuba. By The Venceremos Brigade, edited 
by Sandra Levinson and Carol Brightman. 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1971. Pp. 
406. $3.95.) 


¿Does Fidel Eat More Than Your Father?: 

` Conversations in Cuba. By Barry Reckord. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. Pp. 
191. $5.95.) 


A number of Cubans ought to share in the 
royalties of these two books for having contrib- 
uted at least as much to the writing as the au- 
thors themselves. Both the participants in the 
Venceremos Brigades and the black Jamaican 
playwright Barry Reckord looked to Cuba for 
inspiration. The Venceremos members consid- 
ered the Cuban political and social structures 
and the development of “new Socialist man” as 
goals toward which the revolutionary move- 
ment in America should work. Reckord sought 
to document social, economic and spiritual pro- 
gress in Cuba—and the price of that progress— 
measuring conditions in Cuba against those in 
his own Caribbean homeland. 

In their relationship to the material, how- 
ever, the authors differ considerably. The mem- 
bers of the Brigades considered Cuba not so 
much a model to be imitated, but rather a revo- 
lutionary setting in which they could test their 
mettle, their capacity to function collectively, 
and their commitment to work toward radical 
change in America. Their objective was to par- 
ticipate as fully as possible in the Cuban Revo- 
lution by cutting sugar cane and by trying to 
live and work as revolutionary men and 
women. Barry Reckord, in contrast, displayed 
no such wish to participate in the Revolution. 
As an intellectual alienated from his own coun- 
try—he lives in London, not in Jamaica—he 
undoubtedly would have been unwilling to live 
as a Cuban. Nonetheless, he did attempt to pro- 
vide a format through which citizens of Cuba 
could speak for themselves. 

Venceremos Brigade is written by members 
of two of the four groups of Americans who 
have gone to Cuba to cut sugar cane or to work 
in agriculture. It is edited with a long introduc- 
tion by Sandra Levinson and Carol Brightman, 
both of whom have first-hand knowledge of 
Cuba (Brightman participated in the Brigade). 
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The book is divided into eight sections, discuss- 
ing preparations, work, leadership and disci- 
pline, the third world, women, revolutionary 
culture, internationalism, and “the aftermath.” 
Materials include excerpts from the diaries, let- 
ters, speeches, essays, interviews, poems and 
pictures of the “book collective”; thirty-five 
writers, ten photographers, and an unspecified 
number of Cubans (including Fidel Castro) 
contributed. 

The editors’ and writers’ hope was that out 
of the Cuban experience would emerge a 
greater sense of self, an appreciation for the 
need to work together, and a stronger commit- 
ment to and respect for the potential of the 
American people. The editors’ introduction ex- 
plains the formulation and organization of the 
Brigades, and provides a useful and thoughtful 
analysis of the Brigades’ importance to the 
American left. “What happened to the brigadis- 
tas in Cuba. . . gives us more insight into the 
Strengths and weaknesses of our movement 
than any single activity in the United States” 
(p. 16). The primary objective in putting to- 
gether the book was to share this insight rather 
than to analyze Cuba. In fact, the sections 
which treat conditions and problems in Cuba 
are unconvincing, since the Brigade members 
became familiar with only a small and unrepre- 
sentative sector of Cuban life. 

While the Americans expressed joy and ap- 
preciation for the chance to live and work in 
Cuba, the Cuban experience challenged their 
perception of themselves as revolutionaries, The 
dominant theme in the book, and the subject 
of the perceptive analysis in the Introduction, is 
the group’s failure to act collectively. Competi- 
tiveness, male chauvinism, the inability to deal 
with race problems, and the tendency to think 
of revolution in terms of personal acts (“an ex- 
tension of good old frontier individualism” [p. 
30]) frustrated the well-intentioned Americans 
and confused the Cubans. The Cubans tried to 
help the Americans to deal with these issues, 
but they could neither fully understand nor 
cope with the group’s divisions. 


The improbable tille—-;Does Fidel Eat More 
than Your Father?—masks a serious book 
which explores many dimensions of Cuban life. 
We soon find out from a group of Cuban chil- 
dren that Fidel does not necessarily eat more 
than father, or that if he does it is for good rea- 
son, or maybe in fact his problem is that he 
eats too much. There are, after all, many per- 
spectives on the Revolution, and there are both 
willing and unwilling revolutionaries. After an 
initial chapter devoted to his overall impres- 
sions, Reckord has organized his conversations 
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around three themes: liberty, equality, and eco- 
nomic development. Considering these as the 
objectives of any revolutionary process, he 
seeks to measure the Cuban Revolution against 
them. A final chapter on Cuba and the United 
States contains a few concluding remarks by 
the author and long sections of a speech by Fi- 
del. 

In Reckord’s book, Cuba is represented tc 
the readers through the words of as wide a va- 
riety of Habaneros as he could find to inter- 
view: blacks and whites, middle class and lower 
class, intellectuals and bureaucrats, men and 
women, old people and youth. The urban scenc 
is thoroughly represented, but impressions o/ 
rural Cuba, which has been the major focus of 
revolutionary efforts, are missing. Cuban opin- 
ions are recorded, presumably verbatim, occa- 
sionally interrupted and given direction by thc 
author’s observations and his interminable 
probing questions. 

Reckord’s tone throughout the book, but es- 
pecially in the early chapters, is cynical. He dis- 
likes much of what he sees in Cuba, reports z 
fair number of horror stories, and quotes exten- 
sively from people few of us would consider tc 
be pleasant as neighbors. Pessimistically he 
considers most Cubans to be “consumers” o’ 
the revolution, rather than its creators. The 
commitment of Cubans to voluntary work ir 
agriculture and to community service disturbs 
more than it impresses the author, and it leads 
him to conclude that “there is not much private 
virtue, only collective virtue” in Cuba. 

Nevertheless, on the all-important measure: 
of liberty and equality, Reckord judges that thc 
Cuban revolution comes out quite well. Tradi- 
tional civil liberties, to be sure, he finds lacking 
but he is impressed by the degree to whict 
young Cubans are informed, involved, and en- 
thusiastic particpants in national development 
In his own country the same young peoplc 
would be ignorant, poor, and apathetic. In thc 
section on equality, he effectively describes rev- 
olutionary shortcomings, such as lingering per- 
sonal racism despite the elimination of institu 
tional racism (being black, Reckord is espe 
cially sensitive to the situation of blacl 
Cubans), persistent bureaucratic privilege, anc 
the structural inadequacy of increased worke: 
participation. Nonetheless, Cuban egalitarian 
ism excites his imagination and admiration: fo 
cialism, he says, does not result in “drear 
equality because when the dirty work is sharec 
all around, then everybody will have the timc 
and the mind to be creative.” 

In his treatment of the theme of economic 
development, the author’s sympathies seem tc 
be with Fidel rather than with the foreign ex 
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perts whom Reckord describes as continually 
telling the Cuban leader that his priorities are 
wrong because they are expensive. Reckord 
dramatizes the dilemma of socialist economics 
with an account of British experts and Cuban 
cattle. Fidel, unable to trust foreign advice, 
makes his own decisions by instinct, and Rec- 
kord tells us why this is so. 

While neither of these two books represents 
conventional academic scholarship, both stud- 
ies are interesting and useful. Just as it is valu- 
able to study Cuban society itself because it is 
perhaps the most exciting and controversial so- 
cio-political experiment in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, so too is it important to understand the 
direct impact of the Cuban experience on the 
youth of our own country and on representa- 
tives of the Third World. 

Patricia W. FAGEN 
San Jose State College 


Marxist Theory and Indian Communism. By 
Charles P. Loomis and Joan Huber Rytina. 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 148. $7.00.) 


This book discusses Marx’s contribution to 
social theory and its political application in In- 
dia in terms of conceptual categories for struc- 
tural-functional analysis. These theoretical cat- 
egories, derived from such sociologists as Tén- 
nies, Sorokin, and Parsons, formed the basis of 
the “Processually Articulated System” (PAS) 
model first put forth by Professor Loomis in 
Social Systems: Essays on Persistence and 
Change (1961) as an aid to comparative analy- 
sis of social systems. 

In the present work the authors claim that 
the PAS model facilitates a systematic analysis 
of social theories, such as Marxism, as well as 
an understanding of the problems encountered 
by Indian communists in adapting Marxism to 
local conditions. There is some justification in 
attempting to explain the social-system model 
of the Marxists in terms of the functionalist ap- 
proach, since both models view economic de- 
velopment as a major concomitant of modern- 
ization. This reviewer doubts, however, 
whether the functionalist model provides “a set 
of neutral categories” (p. 5) by which to exam- 
ine other models, as the authors claim. The 
Marxist and functionalist approaches—the ar- 
guments of Dahrendorf, Van den Berghe and 
others to the contrary—appear to be contrast- 
ing ways of perceiving political reality. The 
functionalists stress accommodation or consen- 
sus, put forth the concept of a political system 
in equilibrium as the ideal type, and view “po- 
litical development” as the gradual elimination 
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of conflict; whereas the Marxists emphasize 
conflict as the essence of politics and the source 
of “political change.” Comparative politics “re- 
visionists” are currently putting forth social- 
systems models more closely approximating the 
latter view than the former. In the present 
work, the theoretical bias of the authors is 
clearly evident in their evaluation of Marxian 
social theory. 

Marx is depicted as primarily a sociologist 
and only secondarily an economist in the sense 
that he attacked the classical economists for 
ignoring social realities but accepted without 
question most of their theories (pp. 29-30). 
Despite the solid, empirical basis of Marx’s 
scholarship, his predictions have gone astray, 
the authors contend, because of his faulty epis- 
temological assumptions which posit a unifor- 
mity between logic and empirical reality and 
assert a necessary correspondence between dia- 
lectical categories, (such as thesis and antithe- 
sis) on the one hand and historical stages (such 
as feudalism and capitalism) on the other. This 
claim to universal validity on behalf of the dia- 
lectic has contributed to the fusion of theory 
and practice in Marxist thought. As a result, it 
is argued, dialectical materialism is similar to 
pragmatism in that both claim the criterion of 
truth to be how things work out in practice, 
and “anyone with enough power can demon- 
strate the truth” of Marxist claims (p. 16). 

The Marxist treatment of social processes is 
discussed under such structural-functional ru- 
brics as communication, boundary mainte- 
nance, systemic linkage, institutionalization, 
socialization, and social control. In the process, 
familiar Marxian ideas are converted to neolo- 
gisms. Thus, class-consciousness becomes 
“boundary maintenance mechanisms” (p. 70), 
and alliance with the national bourgeoisie, an 
instance of “systems linkage” (p. 71). Although 
an interesting intellectual exercise, this proce- 
dure does not appear to further our knowledge 
of Marxist theory or to help explain the prob- 
lems encountered in attempting to apply this 
theory to Indian conditions. The crucial ques- 
tion in both cases is whether the PAS Model 
provides categories which are truly analytical in 
nature, rather than purely descriptive: Does it 
advance our understanding of empirical reality? 
On the evidence solely of the present study, the 
answer would have to be no. 

On the crucial question of India’s political 
future, this work does not shed any new light. 
Both Marxists and  structural-functionalists 
have been able to identify certain preconditions 
for political mobilization, but have been less 
successful in predicting the various political 
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forms that mobilization will take. The discus- 
sion of Indian Marxism, moreover, is seriously 
flawed by a lack of familiarity with the subject 
at hand. For data on both communist develop- 
ments and socioeconomic conditions in India 
the authors rely heavily on two secondary 
sources—Overstreet and Windmiller’s Com- 
munism in India, published more than a decade 
ago, and Gunnar Myrdal’s Asian Drama: An 
Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations. As a re- 
sult, the treatment of Marxist thought in India 
is disappointing. Much relevant literature by 
Indian Marxists has been overlooked. Discus- 
sions of important issues are sketchy and not 
wholly accurate in all cases. For example, we 
are told that “Indian Marxists evaluated the po- 
tentials of various classes somewhat differently 
than did the orthodox Marxists” (p. 41), 
whereas, in fact, Indian communists are as di- 
vided on this issue as their counterparts else- 
where. The question was first debated at the 
Second Comintern Congress in 1920 and is to- 
day a bone of contention between Moscow and 
Peking. 

In a later discussion of the special problems 
of communication for Marxists in multi-lingual 
India, the authors cite the controversy over the 
term “decolonization” at the Sixth Comintern 
Congress in 1928 as a case in point. The vari- 
ous interpretations attributed to the concept in 
the course of the debate, however, had nothing 
to do with the language problem in India, as 
the authors suggest (pp. 68-69), but were re- 
lated to the internal power struggle within the 
Soviet party. Finally the continuing influence of 
Gandhi’s ideas, especially on nonviolence, is 
viewed as a major obstacle to the spread of 
communism in India (p. 51). Gandhi’s views 
are honored more often in the breach than in 
practice today. Certainly faith in nonviolence 
has not been noticeably evident. The real diffi- 
culties faced by Indian communists have more 
to do with: their lack of ideological and orga- 
nizational unity, the smallness of India’s labor 
force relative to its immense population, India’s 
steady if not spectacular economic progress, the 
hostility of Communist China, and the exis- 
tence of both a competent administrative appa- 
ratus and a party in power which is able to 
command the loyalty of wide segments of In- 
dian society. 

This volume contains two appendices. Ap- 
pendix B is a brief summary of the PAS Model. 
Appendix A consists of two parts: the first, by 
Mohit Sen, a member of the National Council, 
Communist Party of India, is an attempt to de- 
fend dialectical materialism against the attacks 
of the authors; in the second, Dr. Gautam Mat- 
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hur, Chairman of the Department of Econom. 
ics, Osmania University, Hyderabad, comment: 
on the inapplicability of Marxian analysis to 
modern economics. This reduces the major por- 
tion of the book to slightly more than 100 
pages—which, at $7.00, is a rather expensiv.: 
publication even by today’s inflationary star- 
dards. Regardless of their theoretical disposi- 
tion, students of political sociology and politice. 
theory, especially of Marxist thought, may we! 
wish to acquaint themselves with this work. 
Students of Indian communism, however, 
would find the effort less rewarding. 
JOHN PATRICK HAITHCOX 

Carleton College 


Bolivia: The Uncompleted Revolution. B: 
James M. Malloy. (Pittsburgh: University o` 
Pittsburgh Press, 1970. Pp. 396. $11.95.) 


This book on the Bolivian revolution is idee: 
in many ways. Its great length enables the au- 
thor to spend about half the book on the event: 
leading to the 1952 revolution, and the remain- 
der on the governing accomplishments and po- 
litical strategies of the MNR (National Revolu- 
tionary Movement) party to its deposition i 
1964. Both parts of the book are equally gooc. 
Professor Malloy eschews chronological histor’ 
for sharp analysis, continually asks the righ 
questions, has excellent perspective with depti 
studies where needed, and never generalizes be- 
yond his research findings. 

The thoroughness of the research sets the: 
tone for the whole book. The work is basically 
Professor Malloy’s doctoral dissertation. T< 
write it he spent fourteen months in Bolivi: 
poring over books, articles, and newspapers or 
the revolution, and supplemented that wit! 
depth interviews from a number of prominen 
and secondary leaders. The writings on the Bo 
livian revolution by Robert Alexander, Richarc 
Patch, Herbert Klein, and others are also uti 
lized and interpreted, and the author has eve: 
gone to the extent of scrutinizing many of Pro 
fessor Alexander’s written interviews of Boliv- 
ian party leaders and labor officials. 

Objectivity is another commendable attribute 
of the book. Professor Malloy is basically inter- 
ested in understanding the Bolivian revolutior 
and thus avoids praising or deploring it. His de- 
tachment thus enables him, for example, to an- 
alyze the MNR party as an actual politica! 
power structure instead of whitewashing it, a: 
others have done. He is capable of dissecting 
the formation and dissolution of hard-boilec 
coalitions without being caustic and cynical. 
The reasons for actions are what fascinates thc 
author, and he avoids moral judgments. 
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One can always ask whether a book of this 
type will have any value to those other than 
Latin American specialists. In this case the re- 
sponse would definitely be affirmative.’ Profes- 
sor Malloy in the first part of the book not only 
tests but also refines certain theories of revolu- 
tion, and in the second part he evaluates many 
of the MNR revolutionary activities within the 
framework of some of the general literature on 
political development, mobilization, and eco- 
nomic choice priorities. Fortunately, the author 
never distorts his research findings to prove a 
theory. Instead, he has given us a case study in 
depth about the implications of a revolution in 
an extremely underdeveloped country. The Bo- 
livian experience is in many ways unique, but 
the author argues that revolutionary leaders in 
other primitive countries will be faced with 
similar kinds of problems. Herein lies the value 
of the book for comparative politics. 

In the first part of the book Professor Malloy 
utilizes various ideas from Chalmers Johnson’s 
Revolutionary Change to sharpen his evalua- 
tion of the causes of the Bolivian revolution. 
The ideas are taken not for the purpose of con- 
structing a tightly operationalized research 
model. Instead the author feels that the ideas 
enable him to place the causes of the Bolivian 
revolution in much better perspective. The best 
example is Malloy’s insistence that it was the 
economic stagnation of the whole tin economy 
by the late 1920’s, and not the Chaco war, that 
led to multiple dysfunctions in Bolivia. One 
might take issue with this singular emphasis, 
but the author describes how the stagnation in 
tin led to elite infighting, the scarcity in presti- 
gious jobs for the middle séctors dependent 
upon tin, worker discontent, and the economic 
deterioration of Bolivia. Malloy goes on to 
show how Bolivia was doubly hit by the effects 
of the depression and the fighting of the Chaco 
war in the 1930’s. He analyzes these as two 
huge accelerators which aggravated the discon- 
tent, leading to the growth of many reform par- 
ties, the discontent among younger military of- 
ficers, the outpouring of intellectual criticism, 
etc. Professor Malloy argues that the tin miners 
were probably the most embittered group dur- 
ing the 1936-1952 period since unsympathetic 
regimes deprived them of gains they had made 
under Busch and Villarroel. The author is cer- 
tainly not the first one to handle deprivation 
theory, but he utilizes it in an insightful way. 

Some criticisms of the first part can be made. 
The author argues convincingly that the tin 
magnates of Patifio, Hochschild, and Aramayo 
were perceived as La Rosca, a hated oligarchy, 
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and operated as an associational interest group 
on weak governments. But he does not specifi- 
cally describe their ways of achieving infiuence. 
Also, in getting at the causes of the revolution, 
Malloy does not refer to Crane Brinton’s very 
germane book, Anatomy of A Revolution, 
which deals with divided elites, the desertion of 
the intellectuals, economic incompetence, the 
misuse of force, etc. This is particularly un- 
usual since Eldon Lanning thought Brinton 
stimulating enough to rigorously test his ideas 
in his dissertation The Bolivian Revolution of 
1952 and the Cuban Revolution of 1959: Case 
Studies of a Theory of Revolution (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of Vir- 
ginia, 1965). 

The second half of the book, covering Bo- 
livia after 1952, carefully develops two interest- 
ing themes. The first is that Paz Estenssoro, 
Hernán Siles Zuazo, and other important MNR 
leaders were reluctant revolutionaries, who be- 
lieved that the revolution should be controlled 
from above, and who preferred the creation of 
economic capital over the immediate distribu- 
tion of the country’s wealth to-supporting revo- 
lutionary groups. Malloy develops this theme 
by recounting how the leaders continually con- 
spired with disaffected military officers to come 
into power, and by showing how the leaders 
were not only somewhat conservative on the is- 
sue of nationalization of the mines and land re- 
form, but also later moved into policies of sta- 
bilization and technocracy. 

The second theme is that the MNR leaders, 
no matter how hard they tried, never really 
controlled factions within their own party, let 
alone their supporters such as the miners, the 
rural Indians, and regional bosses. Professor 
Malloy does his best writing on this theme. His 
analysis of the MNR right, the pragmatic na- 
tionalist center, and the left factions explains 
why they were so contentious. His excellent 
chapter on the rural Indians describes the un- 
controlled land seizures of 1952 and 1953 and 
the great variety of decentralized rural sindica- 
tos accountable only to local and regional 
bosses. His discussion of the miners’ interests 
also emphasizes autonomous power and imme- 
diate consumption goals. Finally, the author’s 
superb evaluation of the fragile political coali- 
tions each president had to put together from 
1952 to 1964 leaves one with the feeling that 
governing Bolivia was an almost impossible 
task. Events in Bolivia’ since 1964 have con- 
firmed the author’s conceptualization of the 
political system. The revolution has not been 
set back; groups gaining from the revolution 
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are still autonomous, fragmented, and decen- 
tralized; and the search for national authority is 
still nebulous at best. 

ROBERT D. TOMASEK 
University of Kansas 


The Challenge of Nationhood: A Collection of 
Speeches and Writings. By Tom Mboya. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 
278. $7.50.) 


Tom Mboya was one of the chief architects of 
Kenya’s independence, its constitution, party 
apparatus, union organization and planning 
machinery. In the brief span of seventeen years 
Mboya rose to leadership of the trade union, 
nationalist, and pan-African movements and 
held a succession of key ministerial positions 
including Labor, Justice and Constitutional Af- 
fairs, and Economic Planning and Develop- 
ment. He was also chairman of the Economic 
Commission for Africa and the organizer of 
massive student airlifts for studies overseas. 

This book was published a year after 
Mboya’s tragic assassination. It is not a hastily 
mobilized effort to commemorate the passing of 
another fallen leader but a book Mboya had 
nearly finished before his death. His earlier 
book chronicled the justifications and actions 
leading to independence and the responsibilities 
this new status entailed. This posthumous work 
goes much farther, evaluating knowledge 
gleaned from an additional half decade of de- 
velopment experience. 

Mboya’s speeches and articles form a com- 
pendium of some of the most cogent arguments 
for nationalism, independence, planning, and 
the contributions of the new states and of argu- 
ments against tribalism, big-power competition, 
and foreign aid-trade practices. It is well 
enough integrated to be useful in courses on 
economic and political development as well as 
African politics. 

The opening chapter of the book is an at- 
tempt to catalog the principal problems threat- 
ening the self-confidence and self-realization of 
the new African nations. Mboya deals summar- 
ily with a host of issues ranging from national 
interests, inherited institutions, rural develop- 
ment and one-party states, to women, youth, Ia- 
bor, the press, and the civil service. There are 
three following sections: “Kenya,” “Pan-Afri- 
canism,” and “Africa and the World.” 

Reading the selections, one is struck by their 
refreshing boldness and candor. In his ad- 
dresses to newsmen, European farmers, stu- 
dents, professional societies, and to his parlia- 
mentary colleagues, Mboya moves directly to 
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the crucial issues, squarely meets contradictions 
and resistance, and deftly selects the most 
alarming, though reliable, statistics to make his 
point. A typical speech, for example, indicates 
that “industrial output for all of Africa exccpt 
South Africa is less than that for Sweden alone 
and contributes only 14 percent of our national 
income...” (p. 197). At a Canadian confer- 
ence, Mboya, in presenting evidence of the nu- 
trition gap in developing countries, concludes 
that “these estimates imply that both today and 
in 1975, the cost of a food aid program to close 
the gap between social need and effective de- 
mand... is about 6.5 billion dollars or eigni 
times the size of the present effort” (p. 257). 
In discussions of trade preferences or commod- 
ity prices, his grasp of technicalities and funda- 
mentals is extraordinary for one whose only 
formal training beyond secondary school was a 
year or so at Ruskin studying trade unionism. 

His intellectual sensitivity in other areas is 
keen as well. He explicitly recognizes tax poli- 
cies as a tangible expression of political value 
allocation. He identifies political rhetoric and 
slogan-making as tactics appropriate to early 
national consolidation but of no utility in later 
transitional politics. On the subject of contem- 
porary Afro-Americans who romanticize Af- 
rica, Mboya asserts, 

. . we live in mud and wattle huts and buy 
cheap Hong Kong fabrics not because it is a part 
of our culture, but because these are conditions 
imposed upon us by poverty and by limitations in 
technical, educational and other resources. White 
people often confused the symbols of our poverty 
with our culture. I would hope that black people 
would not make the same error (p. 228). 


Mboya’s definitions of the challenges of na- 
tionhood are terse and numerous, but he also 
includes a wealth of useful technical data and 
empirical observations, especially about such 
topics as foreign aid, planning, and economic 
development. His analyses do not comprise a 
development theory, though many of his state- 
ments (for example, his arguments for regional 
economies of scale) are useful adjuncts to such 
theories. Many points in the book are made di- 
dactically and are severely, though skillfully, 
simplified. Mboya was a man of practical af- 
fairs who saw it as his responsibility to chastise, 
encourage, and lecture those whose understand- 
ing and power were required to achieve the ob- 
jectives he envisioned. The simplifications of 
such complex matters as Marxism, trade pref- 
erences, or African socialism are intended to 
educate the ignorant and misinformed among 
his own people as well as those outside Africa. 
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Some of Mboya’s operating assumptions as 
reflected in this book deserve criticism. Two 
problems stand out. The first is his obsession 
with economism. In his discussion of African 
Socialism he cautions against excessive consti- 
tutional manipulation lest it put off foreign in- 
vestors. In dealing with modern institutions and 
social change he tends to interpret them in the 
narrow terms of economic growth at the ex- 
pense of political, administrative, and social 
considerations. Mboya is an excessively enthu- 
siastic advocate of neo-Keynsian economics, 
the work-ethic, and the grand promises of tech- 
nological shortcuts. Yet his very enthsuiasm for 
these orientations in no small way explains his 
own capacity to escape the crises of confidence 
which he saw all about him. 

The second criticism one might level at Mr. 
Mboya’s position is his uncritical acceptance of 
the colonial and British simplification of the 
politics-administration dichotomy. Kenyan ad- 
ministrators often contend that politicians do 
not acknowledge that they have a vital role in 
the political process. Mboya’s assumptions 
about administrative neutrality, delegation, and 
responsibility are not supported by what we 
know about the dynamics of controlled politi- 
cal change. This leads Mboya into a distorted 
concept of party organization as well, despite 
his own record as a successful party tactician. 
His practical resolution of the tensions between 
the civil servants and politicians was to make 
the party a personal instrument. As a conse- 
quence there were massive seepages of power 
to the executive and hence to the administra- 
tion. These seepages eroded various legitimiz- 
ing electoral, representative, and administrative 
principles; they left the party an intermittent 
and ineffective spokesman for diverse social in- 
terests. Responsibility for policy has subse- 
quently become so ambiguous as to ensure con- 
fusion; and tribal competition for party posi- 
tions inevitably found an area for expression in 
the ministerial apparatus instead. 

The Challenge of Nationhood is an excellent 
introduction to the present crises of nation 
building. In addition it is a useful memorial to 
a man whom time may identify as one of the 
most able and effective political leaders in mod- 
ern African history. 

BRACK BROWN 
State University of New York at Albany 


Résultats des élections belges entre 1847 et 
1914, Bibliothèque de l'Institut Belge de 
Science Politique. New Series, no. 8. By W. 
Moine. (Brussels: The Institut, 1970. Pp. 
200. $3.50, paper.) 

Of the three states—England, Sweden, and 
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Belgium—that have passed through what Stein 
Rokkan has called the “Western development 
toward equalitarian electoral democracy” in 
anything like a regular sequence, Belgium is the 
one whose development is by far the least well 
known. Yet Belgium is of interest for its own 
political history and for comparative studies: 
140 years of electoral competition and parlia- 
mentary life unbroken except for the two Ger- 
man occupations; for half a century a two- 
party system less blurred than that of the Brit- 
ish model; secrecy of the ballot introduced in 
the days of the taxpayers’ suffrage; two decades 
of an intriguing system of plural suffrage, with 
a fourfold weighting system to temper the in- 
troduction of universal manhood suffrage; pro- 
portional representation since 1900; and for 70 
years, until the 1965 elections, a basically 
three-party system, which makes election re- 
turns easier to handle than those of almost any 
other multiparty system. 

The data on national elections since univer- 
sal equal manhood suffrage in 1919 had been 
assembled, in publications to which I shall re- 
turn. But there was almost nothing available by 
way of collected data for the elections between 
1831 and 1892, and only bulletins of the Minis- 
try of the Interior for the elections between 
1894 and 1914. Now W. Moine (not M. 
Moyne, as cover and title-page of this errata- 
ridden book have it) gives us the results for the 
House of Representatives from 1847 to 1914, 
at the level of the electoral arrondissement, of 
which there were 41 until 1900, and 30 there- 
after, with recapitulations at the level of the 
nine provinces and the kingdom as a whole. 
This covers all the elections before universal 
equal manhood suffrage except for the years 
1831-1845, which it is reasonable to omit be- 
cause of the uncertainty of assignment of can- 
didates to parties in this period of Catholic-Lib- 
eral “unionism.” Even for the later years, the 
author had to resolve many knotty problems of 
party assignment for candidates running alone 
and without party labels. 

There is no substitute for the patient, de- 
tailed, and seldom adequately recognized work 
of the specialist, steeped in the problems and 
sources of time and place, who brings together 
the single-nation electoral data that one needs 
for further empirical and theoretical work. 
Moine worked almost alone, under the aegis of 
the eminent Professor De Meyer and the Cen- 
ter for Political Studies in the Flemish section 
of the University of Louvain. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, his work offers much less detail, 
fewer recapitulations, and less explanation, in a 
form much harder on the eyes, than the im- 
pressive Atlas des élections belges, 1919-1954, 
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by De Smet, Evalenko, and Fraeys. That work, 
which is not an “atlas,” gave the House results 
by the 211 cantons, with recapitulations at ar- 
rondissement, provincial, and national levels, 
and by urban agglomerations and by language 
areas, along with succinct summaries of the is- 
sues of each election. 

Moine’s few explanatory pages are helpful 
for details which the election returns fail to dis- 
close, such as the lack of contests in some 
constituencies, the results of runoff elections 
before 1900, and the distribution of seats be- 
tween the two parties in a number of Liberal- 
Socialist joint slates after 1894. The author 
does not attempt to explain the changes in the 
system of representation which give Belgian po- 
litical history much of its significance and 
color. Occasionally he offers a few bland words 
that appear to take for granted the outcomes of 
controversies that raged (and in some cases still 
rage) in Western polities. For example, he re- 
marks (page 170) that it was “normal” that 
proportional representation be adopted in 
1899, Why it was “normal” in Belgium, when it 
was excluded in France and Britain, both of 
which greatly influenced Belgian politics in 
other ways, is left without explanation. The de- 
cision of the Catholic Party leaders, with their 
absolute majority in both Houses of Parliament 
from 1884 to 1914, was a vital one, “normal” 
or not. It saved the Liberal Party from the 
near-elimination from Parliament which was to 
overtake British Liberals under a majority sys- 
tem. And it prevented a full confrontation be- 
tween a predominantly Catholic Flanders and a 
predominantly Socialist industrial Wallonia. 

Those who wish to study Belgian develop- 
ments will find published data now, not only in 
Moine and in the De Smet, Evalenko, and 
Fraeys Atlas, but also in Les Elections belges, 
a volume by De Smet and Evalenko comparing 
the results of the 1950 and 1954 elections with 
social structure, trade union preferences, and 
very shaky figures on religious practice; in elec- 
tion results and analyses in a volume of the 
Belgian Institute of Political Science for the 
1958 elections, and special issues of its journal 
Res Publica for the 1961, 1965, and 1968 elec- 
tions, as well as current reporting and analyses 
of primaries and both municipal and national 
elections in the Courriers Hebdomadaires of 
the Centre de Recherche et d'Information Socio- 
Politiques (CRISP) since its foundation in 
1958. The electoral laws are described by John 
Gilissen in Le Régime représentatif en Belgique 
depuis 1790. Specialists will want to see the 
criticisms of Gilissen in a review by H. T. Des- 
champs in the Revue belge de Philologie et 
d Histoire, 1959, and those of Les élections 
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belges by Jean Stengers, with reply by Evalenko, 
in the Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles, 1958. 
Wilfried Dewachter analyzes other steps in 
the electoral decision-making process: the 
choice of candidates, the issues, motivations and 
types of voting behavior, including preference 
votes, and consequences of the Belgian PR sys- 
tem in De Wetgevende verkiezingen als proces 
van machtsverwerving in het belgisch politiek 
bestel and in an article (in English) in Res 
Publica, no. 3 (1967). Frédéric Debuyst offers 
information and insight on the primary elec- 
tions of the three major parties in La Fonction 
parlementaire en Belgique: mécanismes d'accès 
et images. There is an extensive bibliography of 
Belgian elections since 1831 by H. Lhoest- 
Offermann in Res Publica, no. 1 (1966). De- 
wachter has published an Atlas of the 1968 
election results. But public opinion polls are 
just beginning to touch on party preferences. 
VAL R. LORWIN 
University of Oregon and 
Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study 


China: The Revolution Continued, By Jan 
Myrdal and Gun Kessle. (New York, Pan- 
theon Books, 1970. Pp. 201, $5.95) 


Ideology and Practice: Evolution of Chinese 
Communism. By James Chieh Hsiung. (New 
York, Praeger, 1970. Pp. 300, $4.50 paper) 
These two works are welcome additions to 

the growing Western literature on contempo- 

rary China. Though drastically different in ap- 
proach and coverage, both deal with the cul- 
tural revolution. The Myrdal book is an eye- 
witness account of the human drama of that 
revolution in a northwestern Chinese village. 

Hsiung’s work interprets the outbreak of the 

revolution as a culmination of “the rising ten- 

sion between ideology and practice” since 1949. 
After eight years of absence, the Myrdals re- 

turned to Liu Ling, the village they had visited 

in 1962 and described in detail in their much 
acclaimed Report From A Chinese Village. The 
result is a sequel to their earlier work and the 
first comprehensive report by foreigners on the 
cultural revolution at the grass-roots level, Like 
their earlier work, this one provides a wealth of 
information about rural China which otherwise 
would be hard to come by, and it sheds light on 
the recent changes in Chinese villages. It covers 
a wide spectrum of topics: the cultural revolu- 
tion and the role of the Red Guards; the Party 
and the evolving decision making and power 
structure in the village; the emerging pattern of 
finance and investment; the new remuneration 
system and the social security system; the re- 
form in education and the rustication of urban 
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educated youths; the health care program, in- 
cluding the much publicized “barefoot doctor” 
and the new medical insurance; the evolving 
farming practice and diversification; the revival 
of indigenous small-scale industry; women, 
marriage (including the regime’s attempt to 
promote delayed marriage), birth control, and 
many other subjects. 

The Myrdals’ new work is more than a piece 
of first-rate journalism; it is also a passionate 
apology and plea for open-minded understand- 
ing of the cultural revolution. They do not pre- 
tend to be neutral; they readily admit their 
sympathy for and enthusiasm about what they 
heard and saw in Liu Ling. While their indict- 
ment of the Soviet and the Western press’s dis- 
tortion and misinformation (deliberate or oth- 
erwise) about the cultural revolution is gener- 
ally well taken, their eagerness to defend the 
new programs leads at times to excessive enthu- 
siasm and idealization. While it is true that 
Mao characteristically outlines broad policy 
goals and general direction, and leaves the de- 
tails for the low level cadres to work out, en- 
couraging the “masses” to exercise discretion 
and initiative in order to maximize yin-ti chih- 
yi (getting the best out of each area), it is defi- 
nitely not true that the “masses” actually make 
decisions on the basis of “the living study and 
application of Mao Tse-tung thought” (pp. 
192-93). The “masses” are by no means free 
to reject the “general recommendations” issued 
by the center in the name of Chairman Mao. 
One wonders what would happen if the “mas- 
ses” indeed turned down the recommendations. 
It is one thing to talk about the importance of 
Maoist thought in contemporary China; it is 
quite another to say that it is Maoist thought 
that is holding China together. 

Like their earlier work, one of the greatest 
merits of the present one is the faithful record- 
ing of conversations with the villagers. Herein 
also lies its drawback. As in the earlier work, 
the peasants in the present volume talk very 
much the way the official press reads. It is vir- 
tually impossible to determine whether they 
are expressing their own views and feelings or 
simply parroting the official line which, thanks 
to the Party’s relentless “ideological work,” 
they have thoroughly internalized. 

Hsiung in his book attempts an “interdisci- 
plinary approach.” He draws freely on the in- 
sights, perspectives, and analytical tools of vari- 
ous social sciences from cultural anthropology 
to linguistic analysis. The result is an eclectic 
but refreshing analysis which synthesizes the 
findings of others yet offers the author’s own 
perceptive and original interpretations. 
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Hsiung’s work is in three parts. Parts One 
and Two interpret the Chinese Communist ide- 
ology, mainly but not exclusively Mao’s 
thought, in historic and comparative perspec- 
tive. Part Three is a competent summary of the 
major trends since 1949: the ideological and 
policy directions; the growing tension between 
ideology and practice; the evolving leadership 
conflicts over a wide range of fundamental de- 
velopmental issues and concrete policy mea- 
sures which found their ultimate expression in 
the cultural revolution; the Maoists’ aims and 
tactics in launching the cultural revolution; the 
twists and turns of that revolution; the subse- 
quent reshaping of the Party, the polity, and 
society in the Maoist image; and the emerging 
approaches to the development inspired by 
Mao Tse-tung’s thought. 

Hsiung is at his best when dealing with the 
nature, role, and functions of ideology. He ob- 
serves that in China “ideology is never con- 
ceived of as having emanated from any seg- 
ment below; the ideology is always imparted by 
the center from above,” and presumably tran- 
scends social classes. “In Communist China 
ideology . . . seeks to establish a new culture, a 
new way of life, through purposeful, collective 
means. It is all-inclusive. It offers society an 
apocalyptic vision, a spiritual body of concepts 
and vocabulary for communications, and a 
methodology” (p. 7). He finds striking similari- 
ties between traditional and contemporary 
China with respect to the role of the ruling ide- 
ology. “The content of the prescriptive system 
has changed, but its function has not” (p. 8). 
Marxism-Leninism-Maoism has replaced the 
Confucian ethos, taking over the latter’s func- 
tion as the “culmination of what we in the West 
term social conscience, morality, religious faith, 
and constitutional law” (p. 7). One might add 
that while the literati of the past upheld Confu- 
cianism in order to rationalize and preserve the 
status quo, the Communist Party of today uses 
its own ideology in an attempt to transform 


‘China into a socialist modernized nation state. 


Hsiung offers refreshing interpretations of 
the goals of Mao’s ‘revolution, the content of 
Chinese Communist ideology, and particularly 
of Maoist thought. Since he covers a broad 
range of topics, one cannot do full justice to his 
work in a short review. My comments will be 
confined to two points on which the author be- 
lieves he has something new to say. The first is 
his perceptive discussion of Mao’s evolving 
conception of “class struggle”; the second his 
unelaborated analytical distinction between two 
types of leadership, ideological and organiza- 
tional. Hsiung has largely succeeded in the first 
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task but, in my opinion, not done so well in the 
second. 

According to him, class struggle has been a 
standard device employed by Mao to combat 
and correct the various cultural tendencies and 
traits he condemns (pp. 119-121). While per- 
sistently employing it as an instrument for so- 
cial and cultural transformation, Mao has al- 
tered his ideas on the content and targets of 
class struggle over time. Until about 1960, his 
views were essentially in accord with orthodox 
Marxism; class struggle was “interclass, inter- 
personal, and outward-directed” against the 
class enemy, the “bourgeoisie,” “the exploiting 
and oppressing classes” and so on. Since the 
early 1960’s, it has been enlarged to “intraclass, 
intrapersonal, and inward-directed” (p. 209). 
“In the current usage, the term means the 
struggle within each person, irrespective of his 
class background, between proletarian thinking 
and remnant bourgeois thinking” (p. 122). 

As for the second point, ‘Hsiung’s analysis 
leaves something to be desired. In spite of his 
initial claim (see p. 9), Hsiung never really 
elaborates on the analytical distinction between 
the two types of leadership. Although his subse- 
quent analysis seems to identify Mao as a prac- 
titioner of leadership by ideology and Liu 
Shao-ch’i as a practitioner of leadership by or- 
ganization, he never defines the two key terms, 
much less pursues their theoretical significance. 
I concur with his taking Schurmann to task for 
subsuming ideology under organization, and I 
am also persuaded by his argument that Mao 
has had a penchant for ideological leadership 
(whatever that means) which makes him insist 
that the organization be an instrument in the 
service of the ideology. I am not, however, con- 
vinced by the suggestion that Liu is a man who 
relies primarily upon organization and cadres 
rather than ideological work to carry out socio- 
political transformation. For if Mao’s kind of 
leadership implies that the organization must be 
at the disposal of the ideology, then leadership 
by organization presumably implies that the or- 
ganization may subvert or even transcend the 
ideology. To the extent that this is indeed what 
Hsiung means, one logical corollary of such an 
argument would be that Liu places organization 
above ideology. But in reality Liu was only em- 
ploying the Party structure to achieve his own 
vision of a good socialist society, his ideology, 
which unfortunately deviated from Mao’s. Fur- 
thermore, Liu’s “On the Cultivation of A Com- 
munist,” to which Hsiung also refers, offers 
ample evidence that he was as concerned with 
“ideological work” and “mass line” as Mao; he 
also stressed the cadres’ commitment to the 
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Communist ideology and moral integrity, upon 
which all Chinese Communist leaders base their 
claim to leadership. There is undoubtedly genu- 
ine difference between Mao and Liu with re- 
spect to leadership style, but it is a matter of 
proportion and emphasis; Hsiung’s distinction 
between the two types of leadership is analyt- 
ically ambiguous (at least to me). Insofar as 
such an analytical distinction can indeed be 
made, it must be more in the nature of Weber- 
ian “ideal type” with no empirical referents. 

PI-cHAO CHEN 
Wayne State University 


The Green Shirts and the Others: A History of 
Fascism in Hungary and Rumania, By Nich- 
olas M. Napy-Talavera. (Stanford: Stanford 
University. Hoover Institution Press, 1970. 
Pp. 427. $9.95.) 


This is a highly readable and, in spite of its 

many shortcomings, a basically useful book on 
the evolution and characteristics of fascism in 
Hungary and Rumania. The author is a Hungar- 
ian of Transylvanian background, who experi- 
enced the horrors of fascism in his homeland 
and spent seven years (1949-1956) in Sibe- 
rian labor camps. His experiences with both 
forms of totalitarianism, his mastery of a num- 
ber of foreign languages, and his academic 
background (following his arrival in Americe, 
he recieved a Ph.D. from the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley) make him uniquely com- 
petent to tackle this morbidly fascinating sub- 
ject. 
Unfortunately, the book is somewhat of a 
disappointment. While the author may be tech- 
nically correct in his claim that it is the “first 
more or less comprehensive and comparative 
work (on the subject) in the English 
language,” much of the material has already 
been available to the readers in the West 
through the same major secondary sources on 
which the author tended to rely so heavily 
(e.g., Hilberg, Jaszi, Kállay, Lackó, Lévai, Ma- 
cartney, and Roberts, to cite only a few of the 
major sources available in English). While it is 
useful in the sense that it brings under onc 
cover the material pertaining to these two 
countries, it is quite unbalanced, for 6 of the 12 
chapters (III through VII) are devoted to Hun- 
gary and only 3 (IX through XI) to Rumania 
proper. The first two chapters provide a suc- 
cinct historical background of the two nations 
and a review of the position of the Jews amidst 
them. The last chapter contains a comparative- 
analytical summary. 

Although the book contains a wealth of use- 
ful information and a basically sound historical 
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interpretation concerning the genesis and mani- 
festations of fascism in Hungary and Rumania, 
its value as a scholarly reference work is ques- 
tionable. This is due primarily to the author’s 
carelessness in linguistic matters, superficiality 
in the handling of data, and tendency to engage 
in undocumented, sweeping generalizations. 
Aside from the many orthographic mistakes, 
the Rumanian names and titles are misspelled 
throughout the text to the annoyance not only 
of the purist, but also the researcher interested 
in verifying his data. Many of the historical fig- 
ures and authors are misidentified. To cite just 
a few of many such examples, in describing the 
attack launched by the Black Front, a terrorist 
group of the Arrow Cross Party, against a 
number of Jewish worshippers, the text gives 
(p. 141) the date of February 1939 while in 
the footnote it is identified as February 4, 1937. 
The author Róbert Major is mistakenly cited as 
Jézsef Major (p. 104). The massacres at Ka- 
menets Podolsk are identified as having taken 
place in July 1941, whereas they actually took 
place on August 27~28, 1941. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the book 
lies in the author’s unsubstantiated sweeping 
generalizations. For example, the author states 
that the ultra-rightist Szeged idea and Gyula 
Gömbös’ rise to power were aided by “Jewish 
financiers” (p. 88) and that fascist agitation in 
Hungary was Jewish-financed (p. 89), as was 
the Hungarian Party in Czechoslovakia during 
the 1930s (p. 148). Such statements leave the 
impression (though this is absolutely not the 
intention of the author) that the Jews were 
largely responsible for the development of fas- 
cism in Hungary. Evidence should have been 
provided showing the absolute and relative 
numbers of these so-called “Magyars of the 
Jewish faith” (Izraelita-vallású magyarok), and 
their proportion and relationship to the Jewish 
community. Many of the members of the dozen 
Jewish families, who, according to Nagy- 
Talavera owned or controlled the “mammoth 
enterprises that composed about 90 per cent 
of Hungarian industry and banking” (p. 148) 
were in fact converts to or born into the Chris- 
tian faith. Many of his other claims, as for ex- 
ample that “Horthy never desired or believed in 
German victory” (p. 180), or that Szálasi, the 
Arrow Cross leader, opposed the destruction of 
the Jews “to the very end” (p. 202), or that 
the Hungarian Government had explicit warn- 
ings and knowledge about Auschwitz” (p. 203) 
are all interesting, but in the absence of evi- 
dence not very convincing. This lack of investi- 
gative effort also leads the author to make a 
series of declaratory judgments concerning 
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Nicolae Titulescu (p. 257), Sámuel Stern and 
the other members of the Jewish Council (p. 
203 and 241), and Kasztner (p. 214-15). 
While the accusations relating to the former’s 
corruption, and the latter’s servility, spineless- 
ness, and collaboration with the Germans may 
have some basis, the evidence is not supplied. 

Nagy-Talavera properly devotes considerable 
space to the treatment of the “Jewish question,” 
for without understanding it, one cannot possi- 
bly grasp the implications of the fascist phe- 
nomenon in these countries. He is rather super- 
ficial, however, in describing the historical 
background of the two Jewish communities 
(Chapter II) and basically inaccurate in his 
analysis of the era of the holocaust in Hungary. 
(The Rumanian Jewish community fortunately 
escaped the mass deportations to Auschwitz 
and other extermination camps.) His historical 
sketchiness may be due to his failure to exploit 
properly the vast Jewish historiography relating 
to the genealogy of these Jewish communities. 
His inaccuracy about the holocaust may derive 
from his reliance on a book by Lévai, the noted 
Hungarian journalist, which appeared as Fe- 
kete Könyv (Black Book) in 1946. While still a 
valuable source, it obviously could not antici- 
pate the wealth of new archival and documen- 
tary materials that have been unearthed since 
its publication. These materials Nagy-Talavera 
has largely overlooked. 

While the shortcomings of this book are 
many, so are its virtues. It includes a good 
chronological account of the fascist movements 
in Hungary and Rumania, skillfully tracing the 
similarities and differences between them to 
their divergent national-historical roots. It is 
particularly successful in demonstrating the ba- 
sic identity of their inner core (ultranational- 
ism and anti-Semitism) and the similarity of 
the social-political milieu in which they evolved 
and flourished. It is comforting to know that 
the faults of this book are easily correctable. 
This reviewer hopes that the author will man- 
age to bring out a second, revised edition, for 
the important subject he tackles has long been 
neglected by serious scholars. 

RANDOLPH L. BRAHAM 
The City College of the 
City University of New York 


Mongolia: A Profile. By Victor P. Petrov (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. vi, 179. 
$7.50.) 

This timely item in the Praeger Profile Series 
is coincidentally available for the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Mongolian People’s Republic. It 
holds no surprises for those already familiar 
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with Mongolia, but it is a concise overview of 
the first communist nation in Asia and proto- 
type of East European Russian satellites. 

The book gives a good selection of the more 
important facts and figures about Mongolia. 
The book covers both past and present, but it 
offers little interpretation or analysis of the na- 
tion which is becoming increasingly more in- 
volved in world affairs. The first five back- 
ground sections present an interesting historical 
summary but include a rather simplistic expla- 
nation of the rise of the great Mongol Empire 
—largely the old, unsympathetic, blood-and- 
thunder interpretation of Mongol expansion. 

In discussing the epic of Mongolia’s socialist 
revolution, Petrov emphasizes the invasion and 
counterinvasion of White and Red forces, but 
no mention is made of the popular discontent, 
the grinding debt of the Chinese merchants, the 
corruption of the Mongol elite, or the stagna- 
tion of the economy and the church—all of 
which were predisposing tendencies to revolu- 
tion. 

More informative are ten capsule treatments 
in separate chapters on such topics as govern- 
ment, economy, industry, agriculture, transpor- 
tation and communications, the people, arts 
and recreation, vanishing customs, and foreign 
relations. Throughout the book Petrov cor- 
rectly details how Russia has had the greatest 
influence of any foreign nation on modern 
Mongolia, but one wishes he had taken time to 
explore his complementary assertion that were 
it not for the Mongol invasion, the whole 
course of Russian history would have been en- 
tirely different (p. 5). 

Throughout the book Petrov succeeds in im- 
pressing the reader with the rapid changes in 
Mongolia during the last fifty years. He notes 
the persistence of nationalism as well as a cer- 
tain measure of independence from the Soviet 
patron. The study gives 1911 as the date of the 
first major penetration by foreign capital, but 
actually Chinese merchants dominated Mongo- 
lia economically long before this date. Termi- 
nology and proper names are generally accu- 
rate, but occasionally there is a lapse such as 
Huh Hoto (for Hohehot), Altay (for Altai) 
and Genghis (outmoded French form for 
Chingis). Mr. Petrov prematurely notes the end 
of Lamaism in Mongolia when, as matter fact, 
remnants persist; indeed, recent visitors have 
found some evidence of new growth with the 
establishment of a Lamaist academy and the re- 
cruitment of new candidates for the priest- 
hood, 

There is no indication of the major sources 
used in writing the book, but it is authoritative 
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and without any distinctive bias. The treatment 
is generally sympathetic to the Mongols and 
will serve very well both as a guide for tourists 
and as a source book for the public schools. 

PAUL HYER 
Brigham Young University 


Social Fragmeniation and Political Hostility: 
An Austrian Case Study. By G. Bingham 
Powell, Jr. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. 201. $7.50.) 


The notion that a fragmented society is in- 
compatible with stable, effective, democratic 
government is a venerable one, but only re- 
cently has it been subjected to concerted, em- 
pirically based scrutiny. Professor Powell’s ad- 
mirable case study of social relations and politi- 
cal performance in an Austrian community car- 
ries this scholarly dialogue several important 
steps forward. 

The hypothetical causal chain here is famil- 
iar. Where social cleavages—economic, reli- 
gious, ethnic, and so on—are cumulative rather 
than cross-cutting, social and political organiza- 
tions will tend to follow these primary cleavage 
lines, creating mutually hostile subcultures. The 
resultant intergroup enmity will exacerbate po- 
litical conflicts, imperiling effective democratic 
government. Austria has long been considered 
a classic example of such a “centrifugal” 
polity: irreconcilable antagonism between the 
“Red” and “Black” Lager is said to have led 
inexorably to the collapse of the First Republic, 
and only the extraordinary “Grand Coalition” 
between the leaders of the two Lager is sup- 
posed to have averted similar difficulties after 
World War II. 

Powell finds that at first glance politics in his 
community of Hallein conform to this pattern. 
Leaders of the two principal parties vilify one 
another, refusing to cooperate even in situa- 
tions of high communality of interest. Innova- 
tive solutions to public problems are lost in a 
short-sighted struggle for narrow tactical ad- 
vantage. Elaborate arrangements for reciprocal 
self-defense (the so-called Proporz system) 
constantly threaten to collapse, jeopardizing all 
stable government. Access by ordinary citizens 
to the political process is restricted by the rigid- 
ity of party ties. Even though the “load” on this 
political system is minimal, as Powell convinc- 
ingly shows, the high levels of conflict severely 
impair the performance of the system. This is 
just the pattern of politics which the theory of 
social fragmentation is intended to explain, and 
using data on mass attitudes and elite behavior, 
Powell carefully examines each link in this 
lengthy theoretical chain. 
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Though partisan affiliation is closely associ- 
ated with both social class and religious orien- 
tation, religion and class are themselves virtu- 


‘ ally uncorrelated, implying that in Hallein at 


least, these lines of cleavage are cross-cutting 
rather than overlapping. Still, as predicted, pat- 
tisans in “pure” cleavage positions—upper-class 
Catholic supporters of the OeVP, and working- 
class Protestant or areligous supporters of the 
SPOc—display less tolerance for their oppo- 
nents than do partisans in “cross-cutting” cleav- 
age positions. 

As in the rest of Austria, many secondary as- 
sociations in Hallein have close ties to one or 
the other of the two main parties, and Powell 
finds that voters whose organizational member- 
ships are limited to groups allied to their own 


. party show considerably greater hostility to- 
. ward their opponents than do members of asso- 


ciations cutting across party lines. Moreover, 
hostility is greater still among the leaders of 
“cumulative” organizations than among their 
less active colleagues. The impact on political 
enmity of organizational fragmentation along 
party lines is even more direct than is the im- 
pact of social fragmentation. 

Thus, as predicted, individuals in “pure” so- 
cial and organizational positions show more 
hostility toward political opponents than do 
cross-pressured individuals. But in Hallein both 
the absolute level of “purity” and the absolute 
level of partisan hostility are quite low. That is 
to say, although the data do tend to confirm the 
theoretical propositions linking social fragmen- 
tation and political hostility, they cast doubt on 
the view that Hallein.is deeply fragmented, at 
least at the mass level. 

At the elite level, on the other hand, Powell 
finds much higher levels of partisan enmity. 
This situation seems due in part to patterns of 
recruitment, in part to patterns of elite-mass in- 
teraction, and in part to the strategic impera- 
tives of political competition. Mutual fear and 
hostility, even if found only at the elite level, 
tend to be self-perpetuating. Thus, like Lijp- 
hart, Stiefbold, Lorwin, and other recent stu- 
dents of “segmented pluralism,” Powell finds 
the key to the system in the values and habits 
of elites and subelites. 

The strength of Powell’s work is the sophisti- 
cation and breadth of his theoretical concerns 
and the care with which he explores the distinc- 
tions and propositions suggested by his data. 
He is not always equally careful in his marshal- 
ing of evidence nor equally sophisticated in his 
measurement techniques. His eagerness to illu- 
minate theoretical propositions sometimes leads 
him to stress relationships which are statisti- 
cally dubious. But Powell is here not “testing” 
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theory, but “exploring” it, and such methodo- 
logical deficiencies are not critical. 

Since his “exploration” leads him to high- 
light the importance of elite perspectives, it is 
unfortunate that his examination of this factor 
is much less systematic than his analysis of 
mass attitudes, which turn out to be less signifi- 
cant. His examination of the correlates of parti- 
san hostility at the mass level, for example, 
leads to some unexpected insights into the ori- 
gins of this hostility, and similarly serendipitous 
discoveries might have emerged from system- 
atic analysis of elite attitudes. Or another ex- 
ample: There are fleeting references to “norms 
of civility and tolerance” at the elite level, but 
we are nowhere given an assessment of the 
breadth and depth of elite adherence to such 
norms. 

But perhaps the most serious weakness of 
this study is its surprisingly ahistorical charac- 
ter. Powell refers repeatedly to the impact of 
the past on contemporary attitudes and behav- 
ior, but aside from a brief, conventional sum- 
mary of local history, he makes no attempt to 
look longitudinally at changing patterns of so- 
cial cleavage, social organization, political atti- 
tudes, political conflict, or systemic perfor- 
mance. As Lorwin and others have argued, 
Austria (like other fragmented societies in 
postwar Europe) seems to be undergoing “de- 
fragmentation” (the Dutch have a word for it 
—ontzuiling), and many of Powell’s conclu- 
sions—about the relative importance of elite 
and mass attitudes, for example—may depend 
on the particular stage which Hallein has 
reached in this process. 

In fairness, it must be added that Powell 
seems to recognize these weaknesses in his 
analysis, and we may perhaps look forward to 
more intensive exploration of these facets of 
the problem in his subsequent work. This initial 
installment is an outstanding contribution to 
our understanding of the bases of effective, 
democratic government, of interest not merely 
to students of Austrian and European politics, 
but to anyone concerned with empirical theo- 
ries of governmental performance. 

ROBERT D. PUTNAM 
University of Michigan 


The Government of London: The Struggle for 
Reform, By Gerald Rhodes. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1970. Pp. 320. 
$9.50.) : 
Gerald Rhodes, of the Greater London 

Group at the London School of Economics and 

Political Science, has produced a lucid and 

probing narrative study of “the struggle for re- 
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form” in London government, concentrating on 
the years from 1957 when the Government de- 
cided to appoint a Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Greater London to 1965 when 
the London Government Act of 1963 became 
fully effective. As the author reveals, the story 
of local government in modern London had 
earlier beginnings. The Local Government Act 
of 1888 created the County of London with ju- 
risdiction over most of the built-up area of that 
day, and in 1899 the numerous lower-tier units 
in the county were consolidated into 28 Metro- 
politan Boroughs. Following these actions, the 
pattern of London local government remained 
almost undisturbed for six decades. In 1956 
and 1957 the Conservative Government did 
hesitatingly address the question in two White 
Papers. Then, somewhat surprisingly, in July 
1957 the Government announced its decision 
to appoint a Royal Commission. 

The membership of this Commission (called 
the Herbert Commission for its chairman, Sir 
Edwin Herbert, now Lord Tangley) and its 
terms of reference provided clear signs of the 
Government’s commitment to examine fully 
the issues of metropolitan boundaries and of 
local government centralization. None of the 
members had any inhibiting connection with 
local governments in the London area. The 
terms of reference gave the Commission power 
of review over the continuous built-up area of 
Greater London and the power to consider all 
the functions then being performed there by 
local governments. Thus armed, the Commis- 
sion held extensive hearings, taking evidence 
from local government associations, national 
government ministries, political parties, profes- 
sional bodies, and university groups. The 
greater part of this evidence supported the sta- 
tus quo or proposed quite limited changes; only 
the Greater London Group (Professor Robson, 
chairman) presented a comprehensive design 
for reform. 

The unanimous report of the Herbert Com- 
mission (October 1960) proposed, in an effec- 
tive presentation, that a Council for Greater 
London be established with jurisdiction over an 
area about 10 per cent smaller than the Com- 
mission's review area and that 52 Greater Lon- 
don Boroughs replace the approximately 100 
existing local units. The metropolitan goal was 
thus substantially sustained; the centralization 
issue was resolved in two ways: the existing 
local units were reduced by half while the re- 
sulting larger boroughs were made the primary 
units of local government, the GLC being given 
few exclusive powers and made a weaker cen- 
ter than its predecessor, the LCC. 

Reactions to the Herbert report were mixed, 
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the greater portion again being hostile to 
change or proposing solutions much milder 
than the Herbert recommendations. Neverthe- 
less the Government moved forward with a 
White Paper (November, 1961) which en- 
dorsed the main proposals of the Herbert Com- 
mission, invited responses from the affected 
local governments, engaged in a two-day parlia- 
mentary debate on the White Paper, made con- 
cesssions in boundary matters and in the ar- 
rangements for education, and finally (Novei- 
ber 1962) introduced its London Government 
Bill. In this year-long passage from White Pa- 
per to London Government Bill, the metropoli- 
tan area was further reduced by about 15 per 
cent; the boroughs were made larger and re- 
duced in number to 32, plus the City of Lon- 
don; the LCC education system was renamed 
but kept intact; and the whole London reorga- 
nization question became a major political 
party issue, with the Labour party in deter- 
mined opposition. From introduction to enact- 
ment (July 1963) the Bill was in progress more 
than seven months, but its final provisions re- 
flected no major change. 

Considering the Labour spokesmen’s charges 
that the London reorganization was a Tory plot 
to capture London, the first GLC and London 
Borough election results in 1964 were ironic: 
Labour won GLC by a ratio of two seats to one 
and got majorities in 20 of the 32 boroughs. 
(Subsequent London elections produced a dif- 
ferent pattern: the Conservatives won GLC 
majorities in 1967 and 1970 and a majority of 
the boroughs in 1968, but in 1971 Labour 
came back to win a majority of the bor- 
oughs. ) 

The reform goal of metropolitanization was 
thus largely met; three-fourths of the London 
metropolitan region as defined by the Herbert 
Commission’s review area was placed under the 
GLC umbrella. The centralization goal, never 
as clearly articulated, was somewhat ambigu- 
ously met: the local units were reduced to one- 
third their previous number, but this centraliza- 
tion was balanced by restricting GLC powers 
and by continuing the direct relations of the 
London Boroughs with national government 
ministries. 

The consequences of these new and old ar- 
rangements for the effective governance of 
Greater London is to be the subject of a pro- 
jected second volume by Mr. Rhodes; all stu- 
dents of metropolitan governments can there- 
fore look forward in confidence to an equally 
thoroughgoing and illuminating appraisal of 
London governament in action. 

WALLACE S. SAYRE 
Columbia University 
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Nation-Building in Africa: Problems and Pros- 
pects. By Arnold Rivkin. Edited by John H. 
Morrow. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 312. $10.00.) 


For those who knew Arnold Rivkin and 
found his work thoughtful and useful, this post- 
humous work is a sad disappointment. It would 
be better to remember Mr. Rivkin by his earlier 
books and his work with the World Bank than 
by this plethoric collection of banalities. Any- 
thing in this book has been said better and ear- 
lier elsewhere, a point the author underscores 
by well-placed quotations that summarize what 
he has been trying to say in the preceding 

pages. 
© The mere mechanical problem of outdating 
is discouraging enough to begin with. Most of 
the detailed narrative, case studies, and initial 
papers or speeches on which this book is based 
date from 1964-1966; the Ghana coup had 
just occurred, the Nigerian military takeovers 
had just taken place. The author died in Sep- 
tember, 1968; the book was edited by former 
Ambassador John Morrow and bears the publi- 
cation date of 1969. This review was requested 
in March, 1971, and written in July, 1971, pre- 
sumably over a year after the book appeared. 
The basic material is now half a decade old, 
presenting a strange game of mirrors for a 
study that aspires to look ahead into the near 
future. The Africa of 1966 or even of 1969 is 
not the Africa of 1971. 

If the insights were new or brilliant or chal- 
lenging, all such mechanical observations 
would be trivia. But the argument, a rebuttal to 
those Africans and Africanists who believed 
that the single party was the uniquely effective 
means of mobilization and development, reads 
like an evening talk to the Rotarians or an 
Army reserve seminar. For the most part, the 
developmental possibilities of African states are 
“uncertain,” and the promised “continuum [of] 
. . . prospects” (p. 205) is no more explicitly 
presented than are the criteria or measures for 
establishing such a continuum. There is no 
doubt, however, that Nkrumah’s Ghana is 
“bad” and federal Nigeria is “good,” with the 
other states scattered in between, closer for the 
most part to Ghana than to Nigeria. Africa’s 
chances at development are poor because Af- 
rica tends toward the “centralized, unitary, one- 
party, authoritarian-oriented, large public sec- 
tor” end of the spectrum (pp. 205, 227, 257). 
But the relationship between centralization and 
development is only summarily asserted, never 
critically examined. Even the fact that “good,” 
pluralist Nigeria broke down into a long and 
bloody civil war, while “bad,” centralized 
Ghana merely underwent a comparatively eas- 
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ier military coup is never subjected to much 
analysis or reflection. 

The central concept of the work is “nation- 
building,” “the central process in the life of all 
the new states of Africa (as we have now de- 
fined it), which can be consciously directed or 
at least influenced and which will determine 
what they are to become” (p. 10). Whatever 
such a notion means, it seems to include the 
concept with which it is usually contrasted: 
state-building. Socialization and institutionali- 
zation are treated as inseparable, as is eco- 
nomic development. There is not enough preci- 
sion in the central concept to argue with, ana- 
lyze, or even simply restate. 

A few ideas flit through, tantalizingly. There 
is the notion of devolution of power, which ap- 
pears least fleetingly in the chapter on federal- 
ism in the discussion on local government. But 
how the strengthening of local power structures 
can contribute to the building of a nation is 
never probed. There is an unusual and intrigu- 
ing notion about the relation between class and 
status divisions, with the suggestion that class- 
less vertical divisions may be conducive to 
development (or nation-building) (pp. 244- 
245). But the potentially fascinating idea for 
speculation and analysis is not pursued. The 
author strongly asserts the virtues of free enter- 
prise, pluralism, and agricultural investment for 
development (and nation-building), but the 
discussion is superficial and never makes any 
attempt to overcome counterarguments in a de- 
bate that has been around for a long time. 

Although this book covers the continent, 
both functionally and by country, I am sorry to 
say that I can see no purpose it serves. It is not 
a textbook, a contribution to a great debate, an 
exposition of new material, or an analysis of 
timely events. It is a tired rehash of old saws, 
whose superficiality does not even do justice to 
the importance of many of the principles it pro- 
pounds. Pluralism deserves a better defense; 
even the single party concept deserves a 
sounder attack. 

I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 
New York University 


Haiti: The Polities of Squalor. By Robert I. 
Rotberg. With Christopher K. Clague. A 
Twentieth Century Fund Study. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1971. Pp. 456. 
$10.00.) l 
This book can be divided into three distinct 

parts. The first is comprised of Chapters 1, 5, 6, 

and 10, and is supposedly the essence of the 

work: an analysis of the Haitian political sys- 
tem under Duvalierism. An attempt is made to 
formulate a theoretical framework characteriz- 
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ing Haiti as a “predatory” state—although the 
meaning of the term remains confused through- 
out the book. A predatory state is simultane- 
ously described as “one in which brigandage is 
the predominant form of power, where effec- 
tive power is exercised by praetorian specialists 
in violence who insure the safety of and respect 
for the formal center of power” (p. 342) and 
“as a species of what Harold D. Laswell and 
Abraham Kaplan (Power and Society: A 
Framework for Political Inquiry [New Haven, 
1950]) called virocracy—the form of rule in 
which the elite is ‘recruited in terms of well-be- 
ing (vigor, vitality, prowess)’ (p. 211)” (p. 
342n). The author, who has been in Haiti only 
a few days during past years, has arrived at 
various sweeping conclusions about the psycho- 
logical character of the Haitians. He claims 
that most Haitians show signs of paranoia and 
that most Haitian political problems derive 
from certain putative child-rearing patterns. 

America was not familiar to Alexis de Toc- 
queville before he visited it and wrote his last- 
ing work, Democracy in America. But de Toc- 
queville travelled intensively throughout the 
United States to observe the country and its 
people. He kept himself from reading what oth- 
ers had published about it for fear of being un- 
consciously influenced by them. In writing 
about Haiti, however, Rotberg proceeded in 
just the opposite way. His attempt to conduct 
field research having been frustrated, he col- 
lected everything written about Haiti he could 
put his hands on, hired five research assistants 
and two translators, and held seminars on Haiti 
at which selective issues were debated. As a re- 
sult, the book is not the work on national de- 
velopment it pretends to be but is, instead, an 
instant historiography similar to the many pub- 
lished yearly in the United States analyzing the 
policies of current American presidents. The 
wealth of trivial details, intrigues, and rumors 
reported throughout Rotberg’s text help keep it 
on the level of the lengthy journalistic accounts 
already published about Haiti (i.e., Diederich 
and Burt, Papa Doc, etc.). For readers familiar 
with Graham Greene’s novel, The Comedians, 
Rotberg’s accounts will seem déjà vu and quite 
dull. 

The second part of the book—Chapters 2, 3, 
and 4—is a survey of Haitian history. It is well 
developed chronologically, but the inaccuracies 
are too plentiful, and the space allotted to this 
review too short, to allow this reviewer to rec- 
tify them. Rotberg’s skimming survey only 
sketches the events that had made the advent of 
a Duvalier almost inevitable. The Duvalier phe- 
nomenon has been entirely misunderstood by 
the American press, the United States State De- 
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partment, and Rotberg’s other sources of infor- 
mation. This stage was one that Haiti had to go 
through in order to make socioeconomic de- 
velopment possible. Although the old elite was 
soon replaced by a new one, the new elite is 
clearly more open, more representative, more 
responsive to the rest of the population. Now 
that Francois Duvalier is dead, that his son 
Jean-Claude is the thirteenth President-for-Life, 
and that a very competent and reliable group of 
technocrats are working to achieve the goals of 
Duvalierism, “Papadocracy” seems, in retro- 
spect, to most Haitians to have been a neces- 
sary transitional stage. (This view does not pre- 
vail, however, among the small circle of exiles 
who were displaced either by the Duvalierist 
social revolution or by the violence that accom- 
panied it. These exiles are as far out of the 
mainstream of the system as are the Cubans 
who left Cuba under Castro.) 

The third part of the book—Chapters 7, 8, 
and 9—deals with human resources, the struc- 
ture of the economy, and policies for economic 
development. This part, presumably written by 
Professor Clague, is the only one that seems a 
worthy contribution to the goals of the work. 
These three chapters alone would have consti- 
tuted a good guide for scholars or foreign gov- 
ernment officials interested in assessing the 
need for external support for the development 
of Haiti—if they were not lost in the midst of 
trivia. 

A good analysis of the Duvalier years is 
needed to fill a void because, like Argentina’s 
Perón and Brazil’s Vargas, Duvalier has been 
one of the most important landmarks in the de- 
velopment of the Haitian political system. 
From now on, the history of Haiti will be ana- 
lyzed in terms of the periods before, during, 
and after Francois Duvalier. The violence of 
his regime will not be ignored (nor does one 
ignore that violence under Perón or Vargas), 
but the unique social changes brought about by 
the regime will determine forever the course of 
Haitian economic development. Rotberg’s book 
leaves the void to be filled by a more serious 
study. 

JEAN-CLAUDE GARCIA-ZAMOR 
Howard University 


Scandinavian Political Studies, Volume 5/1970. 
A yearbook published by the Political Sci- 
ence Associations in Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, Chief Ed.: Olof Ruin. 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget; New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1970. 
Pp. 366. $10.00.) 

In 1622 at the University of Uppsala Chan- 
cellor Johan Skytte endowed from his personal 
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funds a chair in Wellspokenness and Knowl- 
edge of State (vältalighet och statskunskap). 
He had earlier been tutor to Gustaf II Adolf, 
the first king to make Sweden into a great 
power. In providing for the training of young 
diplomats in rhetoric and politics, Skytte cre- 
ated what was to become the oldest academic 
tradition in political science. 

Rudolf Kjellén, the founder of geopolitics, in 
1923 was succeeded as Professor Skytteanus by 
Axel Brusewitz whose students in a score of 
dissertations composed a unique compendium 
on parliament-cabinet relations throughout Eu- 
rope, and in a dozen seminar papers compiled 
the first comparative study of the social compo- 
sition of legislatures. Brusewitz’s docent, Her- 
bert Tingsten, in 1937 published a quantitative 
study of comparative electoral analysis whose 
title, Political Behavior, became the password 
for a generation. More recently Stein Rokkan, 
at an institute endowed by a Norwegian ship- 
ping magnate and statesman, Christian Michel- 
sen, has become a leader in combining socio- 
logical, statistical, and historical perspectives on 
politics. 

In the last twenty years new universities and 
larger cadres have provided long-needed oppor- 
tunities for younger scholars. Still, political sci- 
ence in Scandinavia remains intimate enough to 
allow a scholar to move from political philoso- 
phy to quantitative political sociology, or from 
public administration to international relations. 

Scandinavian Political Studies, appearing 
annually since 1966, provides a selection of 
original essays in English featuring the best of 
political analysis by or about Scandinavians. 
Among the current contributors are five 
Swedes, three Danes, three Norwegians, . two 
Finns, and one American. Most articles include 
extensive bibliographies and run to about 
15,000 words, which gives scope for sustained 
argument and well-marshalled data. 

Two opening essays examine concepts cur- 
rent in the discipline. Erik Rasmussen (of the 
University of Aarhus) finds Easton’s notion of 
“political system” more adequate than the crit- 
ics have allowed. Lars Rudebeck (Uppsala) 
finds fault with the concept of political devel- 
opment as propounded by Almond and Powell 
(who get a C), by David Apter, and by his fel- 
low Scandinavian Erik Allardt (both of whom 
get B’s); and pleads for a “logically coherent... 
approach” that is explicit about its “historical 
and normative . . . premises.” Rudebeck’s own 
historical materialism tends to reduce political 
to economic problems. Dismissing “political 
modernization” as a concept “narrower” than, 
but virtually “interchangeable” with political 
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development, he overlooks the work of Black, 
Deutsch, Huntington, Moore, Rustow, and oth- 
ers who, under the heading of modernization, 
have treated just those historical, normative, 
and international aspects of political change 
that Rudebeck is rightly concerned with. 

The third essay, by Stein Rokkan, is entitled 
“The Growth and Structuring of Mass Politics 
in Western Europe: Reflections of [i.e on] 
Possible Models of Explanation.” The models 
on which he reflects are those he has built sepa- 
rately in various articles over the years (most 
of them collected in his Citizens, Elections, 
Parties): (1) A model explaining “the se- 
quence of steps in the institutionalization of 
formal mass democracy”; (2) one explaining 
“the timing of the growth . . . of organizations 
for mobilization of mass support”; and (3) a 
“unified model” that pulls together these two 
strands of government and politics, of demo- 
cratic institutions and mass parties. To inte- 
grate these models, he insists, we need “time- 
specified variables”; and to arrive at a parsimo- 
nious list of such variables Rokkan himself pro- 
ceeds by “paired comparisons.” He offers one 
such comparison between Ireland and Finland, 
the two ex-colonies among European democra- 
cies—and it proves a brilliant sketch. For ex- 
ample, Rokkan suggests that the phased se- 
quence of political crises in Ireland in the last 
century (“the cry for justice for the Catholic 
religion, the cry for land, and the cry for... 
independence”) had much to do with prevent- 
ing the kind of polarized class politics charac- 
teristic of Finland. 

The upshot of Rokkan’s article is a two-and- 
a-half page table that features 31 independent 
variables, concerning the territorial, cultural, 
economic, and organizational configurations of 
the political struggles in Europe since the six- 
teenth century, and 12 dependent variables 
comprising the patterns of democratization 
since the nineteenth century and of party align- 
ment in the twentieth. As Rokkan recognizes, 
there is implicit here a major “challenge to 
comparative political analysis: the great ques- 
tion facing the student of comparative develop- 
ment is whether he can immerse himself so 
thoroughly in the details of national political 
history and still retain his primary interest in 
the parsimony of an overarching schema of 
concepts and propositions” (p. 66). If any one 
can rise to the challenge—and rise to it both in 
lucid prose and in computer printouts—Stein 
Rokkan can. 

There follows a suggestive study of “Local 
Budgeting, Decision-Making or Ritual Act?” by 
Johan Polsen (Bergen), based on a Norwegian 
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locality and making fullest use of what we have 
learned from political scientists on budgets, so- 
ciologists on organization, and anthropologists 
on ritual. “Sex Roles in Politics” by Elina 
Haavio-Mannile (Helsinki) similarly compares 
the Finnish evidence on women’s voting with 
what is known from other countries and with 
available hypotheses by Duverger, Lipset, and 
others. (Finland, it is worth recalling, gave the 
franchise to women in 1906, preceded by New 
Zealand in 1893.) The next three essays take 
up electoral and parliamentary behavior in 
Scandinavia. Risto Sinkiaho (Helsinki) applies 
the Mann-Shapley index to party combinations 
in Finland. Nils Stjernquist and Bo Bjurulf 
(Lund) offer a computerized roll-call analysis 
of party discipline within and voting coalitions 
among the five parties in the Riksdag. Bo 
Sérlvik (Göteborg) analyzes the Swedish 
elections of 1964, 1966, and 1968—a period of 
steady gain for the Social Democrats. Finally, 
Egil Fivelsdal (Copenhagen) and John Higley 
(Texas), in a long essay, find that the leaders 
of the Norwegian Federation of Labor com- 
prise “a relatively closed corporate structure” 
whose “social backgrounds effectively distin- 
guish them from other key elites” and who 
“reach power ... through long and compli- 
cated career patterns and mechanisms which 
ensure experienced, politically seasoned 
‘insiders’ ” (p. 204). 

A separate section entitled “Reviews” in- 
cludes concise summaries of recent Scandina- 
vian events of interest to political scientists: 
Norway’s “first regular ‘ins-outs’ election in 
September 1969”; the Danish referendum of 
1969, which rejected a Folketing measure low- 
ering the voting age to 18; and “The Zig-Zag 
Course of the Nordek Negotiations.” (“Nor- 
dek” is the organization for Scandinavian eco- 
nomic cooperation proposed by Denmark after 
de Gaulle’s second veto of British entry into the 
EEC, and Claes Wiklund details the course of 
negotiations as well as the relevant data on 
public opinion and attitudes of organized inter- 
ests.) 

Like its predecessors, the volume concludes 
with a bibliography (406 items this time) of 
books, pamphlets, and articles by Scandinavian 
political scientists or about Scandinavian poli- 
tics, with titles given both in the original and in 
English. Among the items I added to my own 
reading list are a study by E. Wittenberg (in 
German) on Bismarck’s image in Weimar Ger- 
many; by J. Galtung, et al. (in Norwegian) on 
Gandhi’s political ethics; by S. A. Söderpalm 
(in Swedish with English summary) on big 
business and the Swedish transition to dem- 
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ocracy; by Vilho Lukkarinen on The Role of 
Air Power in a Nation's Total Capability and in 
International Society (Helsinki, 1969); and 
by C. G. Widstrand et al. on African Boundary 
Problems (Stockholm, 1969). If ¥ knew Finn- 
ish, { would turn at once to A. Talikka’s disser- 
tation on “Frustration and Democracy: A So- 
ciological Study of Frustration Situations as 
Preconditions of the Strategies in Political Con- 
flicts” (Tampere, 1969). It is a theme that 
could not be more relevant in Finland than it 
is right here in the United States. 

A perusal of Scandinavian Political Studies 
provides a welcome reminder that the system- 
atic study of politics can be a truly interna- 
tional endeavor. European scholars in the last 
two decades have fully mastered American 
standards of empirical accuracy, explicitness of 
concept, and quantitative precision. Americans 
for their part would do well to emulate the 
philosophic breadth and historical depth that 
enriches the work of their colleagues in Eu- 
rope. 

Dankwart A. Rustow 
City University of New York (Brooklyn) 


The Ministry cf Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. By Evelyn Sharp. (London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd.; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969, Pp. 253. $5.50.) 
This is the fourteenth of the New Whitehall 

Series of descriptive monographs of the govern- 

ment departments of the United Kingdom. 

Each is ascribed to the Permanent Secretary, 

though whether some are the outcome of the 

collective drafting, in which the British Civil 

Service excels, is a matter for the reader to de- 

termine. This one is ascribed to Evelyn Sharp, 

one of the outstanding women civil servants in 
whose work the British service also seems to 
excel, and its personal style indicates that Lady 

Sharp, Permanent Secretary until 1966, is in- 

deed the author. Unfortunately, the format of 

the series severely limits the scope of the study, 

so that the author is inhibited from making a 

full survey of the relationship between central 

and local government. This is indeed unfortu- 
nate because given her long experience and in- 

timate knowledge of British administration, a 

wider study and evaluation by Lady Sharp of 

this significant aspect of government would 
have been valuable and fascinating. 

Within these limitations the book discusses in 
detail the problems and the main strengths of 
English local government, which are especially 
interesting to American readers because of the 
contemporary strains and stresses in the rela- 
tionship among federal, state, and local govern- 
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ment. The English use of central government as 
a means of ensuring uniform and reasonable 
treatment for the individual citizen, implicit 
throughout the whole range of the Ministry’s 
activities and reinforced by the regular process 
of parliamentary criticism, contrasts with the 
contemporary reaction in the United States 
against Washington and all it stands for. The 
relative ease in achieving compromise and con- 
sensus in English government is frequently im- 
plied, but the author deals frankly with areas of 
difficulty and disagreement, which as she indi- 
cates can sometimes be both violent and pro- 
tracted. 

The value of the study to the scholar is the 
balanced presentation of each area of the Min- 
istry’s functions, and the specialist will find 
each section largely self-contained, with cross- 
references where necessary. There is an intro- 
ductory historical chapter and a concluding de- 
scription of the staffing and organization of the 
Ministry, which has recently been merged into 
a new Department of the Environment. The 
chapter dealing with the organization of local 
government is necessarily incomplete because 
local government in England is passing through 
the most important phase of reorganization since 
the County Councils Act of 1888, and neither 
the necessary legislation nor the process of re- 
organization will be completed for another three 

ears. 

á There is a particularly interesting chapter on 
housing, which describes the way in which, 
over several decades, the municipalities have 
become more and more deeply involved and 
suggests that within a relatively short time all 
rented housing, city apartment buildings ex- 
cepted, will be in municipal hands. In housing 
the limitations on the Ministry seem greater 
than in any other area of its activities, yet it has 
important responsibilities to the citizen for con- 
trolling standards, costs, and priorities. 

The chapter on public health should encour- 
age defenders of ecology and is an object lesson 
in the English flair for achievement by the inev- 
itablity of gradualness rather than by confron- 
tation. The author suggests that “Britain was 
the first country to make a determined effort to 
reduce industrial pollution and still leads the 
world. . . . The air over the cities of Britain is 
infinitely cleaner than it was—and will become 
cleaner still.” These advances, begun as long ago 
as the Alkali Act of 1863, were extended and 
consolidated in 1906 by further legislation 
which gave the Minister powers to administer 
by inspection, now strongly reinforced by a 
Clean Air Act of 1956. The first Rivers Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act dates back to 1876, al- 
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though the real drive in this area began with a 
White Paper, issued in 1944, which proposed A 
National Water Policy. This led to further leg- 
islation: the Water Act of 1945, the Rivers 
(Prevention of Pollution) Act of 1951, and the 
Water Resources Act of 1963. River Boards 
were first established in 1948. The 1963 Act 
went much further by setting up a Water Re- 
sources Board and by replacing the local 
Boards by twenty-seven River Authorities. 

The section on planning gives a useful and 
comprehensive explanation of what is involved 
in town and country planning. Beginning with 
the legislation of 1909, planning has been ad- 
vanced by a series of Acts, the most recent 
passed in 1962, and has gradually evolved into 
a full-scale regional effort. The author does not 
in any way underestimate the difficulties and 
intricacies of the problem. She also discusses 
the relatively slow progress of national parks in 
Britain and gives a good account of the New 
Towns and all that has been involved in their 
development. 

FRED TICKNER 
SUNY at Albany 


Religion and Change in Contemporary Asia. 
Edited by Robert F. Spencer. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1971. Pp. 172. 
$6.50.) 

The seven essays which comprise this collec- 
tion were first presented as a series of lectures 
at the University of Minnesota in 1968. Thus it 
is hardly surprising that the essays treat very 
different problems, and collectively provide lit- 
tle in the way of answers to the comparative 
questions which ‘their juxtaposition naturally 
suggests. Apart from the very general theme 
stated in the title, there is only a nine-page in- 
troduction by the editor to tie them together. 
Most of the essays provide useful syntheses of 
what has previously been written on their re- 
spective subjects, and several contain stimulat- 
ing insights. 

In one of the best chapters, Arthur F. Wright 
analyzes the decline of Buddhism in China dur- 
ing the past fifty years. In addition to the hostil- 
ity of successive Republican governments and 
the stigma of wartime collaboration with the 
Japanese, the Buddhists failed to articulate a 
meaningful social ethic and a world-view con- 
gruent with modern science, The rapid disinte- 
gration of Buddbism under Communist rule 
must be seen as a culmination of trends per- 
ceivable in the preceding decades. Marxism- 
Leninism, like Neo-Confucianism before it, 
constitutes a total coherent system, and therein 
lies its appeal to modern Chinese man. Bud- 
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dhism, on the other hand, “offered no dream of 
an ideal society since, under its tenets, there 
could be no such society in a world of illusion 
and suffering” (p. 25). 

Joseph M. Kitagawa’s survey of the back- 
ground of the new religions in Japan is heavily 
weighted on the side of the historical, tracing 
the development of Shinto, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism in varying relationships to each 
other. The new religions which have sprung up 
since 1945 are characterized as doctrinally sim- 
ple and eclectic, mainly led by charismatic 
founders. Their holistic world views imply a 
basic unwillingness to divorce religion from 
politics, and hence the remarkable political 
phenomenon of Soka Gakkai. 

In “Some Religious Components in Vietnam- 
ese Politics,” I. Milton Sacks analyzes the four 
major religious groups in South Vietnam—the 
Cao Dai, the Hoa Hao, the Roman Catholics, 
and the Buddhists—in terms in their involve- 
ment in the political process. The first two— 
syncretist sects founded in 1919 and 1939 re- 
spectively—functioned as powerful political 
and military forces until their private armies 
were virtually destroyed by Diem in 1955-56. 
Sacks’s treatment of the Catholics and the Bud- 
dhists is very brief, presumably because the po- 
litical monks in the anti-Diem movement and 
subsequent events are much better known. 

Agehananda Bharati’s essay, “Hinduism and 
Modernization,” develops the theme that in 
contemporary India the process of Sanskritiza- 
tion—the emulation of high-caste customs—is 
the phase of culture change prior to moderniza- 
tion. Those thoroughly Sanskritized, i.e., Brah- 
mans and the other high castes, go on to the 
phase of secularization and modernization. 
Bharati then turns to a discussion of the mod- 
ernization of Hinduism, by which he means the 
whole movement of modern Hindu apologetics 
and religious reform, epitomized in the work of 
Vivekananda. Bharati’s numerous and not al- 
ways illuminating anecdotes make his essay 
twice as long as the average in this volume. The 
ludicrous extremes to which some Hindu apolo- 
gists have gone in attempting to establish the 
validity of their tradition in the modern world 
is a point worth making, but it is surely bela- 
bored in this essay, chiefly, one suspects, for its 
entertainment value. 

Manning Nash discusses the Burmese experi- 
ment in the use of Buddhism for national revi- 
talization. Nash emphasizes the divergent con- 
sequences of this involvement—political effec- 
tiveness and developmental stagnation: 


The political successes of U Nu were in large part 
due to his ability to mobilize Buddhist sentiment, 
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to display traditional piety, to embody the religious 
life, and to exemplify the virtues of the mid- 
dle way. However, his kind of revitalization of 
Buddhism did nothing to make it more rational, 
more modern, more conducive to the urgent prob- 
lems of national consolidation and economic re- 
covery and growth (p. 120). 


The relationship between Islam and democ- 
racy in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent is the 
subject of Aziz Ahmad’s interesting contribu- 
tion. The nineteenth-century Muslim modernist 
reaction to the idea of democracy was instinc- 
tively negative, for any form of majority rule 
meant the political dominance of Hindus over 
Muslims. In the twentieth century, however, 
Muslim spokesmen increasingly reconciled 
themselves to the growth of democratic institu- 
tions, while pressing for safeguards for the mi- 
nority community, and ultimately, of course, 
for a separate Muslim state. Ahmad analyzes 
the claims made by modernists and apologists 
that early Islam contained the core of political 
democracy in the principles of skūra (mutual 
consultation) and ijmd (consensus). While he 
does not emphasize the point, it is clear that he 
regards these interpretations as the efforts of 
men forced to defend their tradition on foreign 
terrain. That is, the West provided the basic as- 
sumptions regarding the value of democracy, 
and Islam had to come to terms with it. 

Ahmad then goes on to inquire into the rela- 
tionship between Islam and democracy in Paki- 
stan since 1947. He discusses the role of the 
ulama in the process of constitution mak- 
ing, and points out that some traditionalist anc 
fundamentalist political ideas were “absorbed 
or adopted with mental reservations in the con- 
stitutional documents” (p. 139). In practice, 
however, all administrations have sought tc 
mold Pakistan into a modern national state— 
but not into a modern democratic state. The 
failure of democracy is clearly not attributable 
to the influence of Islamic ideas. The militar) 
government which came to power in 1958, anc 
the military regime which succeeded it, must be 
explained in secular terms, and these phenom- 
ena are common to many countries of the 
Third World, non-Muslim as well as Muslim. 

One can only agree with Professor Ahmad a: 
far as he goes. There is, however, a more subtle 
question to be asked: To what extent has the 
political culture of Pakistan been molded by < 
religious tradition with strongly authoritariaz 
elements? While no conclusive answers are pos- 
sible, it is worth considering the extent tc 
which authoritarian value systems encased i:. 
religious tradition lend support to authoritar- 
ian political regimes. It is necessary to consider 
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not only explicitly political ideas, but the gen- 
eral attitudes which underlie political behavior, 

In the concluding essay Robert R. Jay refers 
to precisely this attitudinal element in his dis- 
cussion of religious and political conflict in 
Java. Jay starts with the fact of the 1965 mas- 
sacre of half a million Communists and their 
supporters, and then probes Indonesian history 
for clues to the ideological fanaticism which 
produced violence on such a scale. He finds a 
significant pattern of this phenomenon in the 
several centuries of conflict between orthodox 
Islam and Javanese syncretism. The pattern of 
ideological fanaticism did not “cause” the mas- 
sacres of 1965, but it certainly helps to explain 
them. 

DONALD E. SMITH 

University of Pennsylvania 


Documents of Korean Communism 
1918-1948, By Dae-sook Suh. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1970. Pp. 503. 
$15.00.) 


Although the Korean Communists organized 
a party as early as in August, 1919, the study 
of Korean Communism had been a scholarly 
virgin land for all practical purposes until Pro- 
fessor Suh’s work, The Korean Communist 
Movement 1918-1948, was published in 1967. 
The current volume, Documents of Korean 
Communism 1918-1948, contains sixty-six 
documents which constituted the main basis of 
the former volume. For his study of Korean 
Communism, Professor Suh collected some 124 
documents from various archival sources, and 
selected only about a half of them for this lat- 
ter volume on the ground of what he calls 
“contextual importance to the (Communist) 
movement as a whole.” These documents are 
arranged in six parts or stages, largely in chro- 
nological order: the early stage, 1919-25; the 
Communist parties in Korea, 1925-35; the 
Communist International, 1928-35;-the activ- 
ities abroad, 1930~44; and after the liberation, 
1945—46. 

In making the selection of documents to be 
presented, the author is keenly aware of the 
problems and possible distortions arising from 
the political division of Korea today. “The 
fiercely anti-Communist South condemns Com- 
munism in Korea, past and present alike, and 
does little to study Communism.” On the other 
hand, the Communists in the North, without 
many ties with the old Korean Communist 
movement, dismiss their predecessors’ efforts as 

“paltry, having little or no significance for the 
present.” The author notes that “in past studies 
by the Koreans and the Japanese, only two or 
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three documents, usually of Comintern origin, 
were appended either to condemn or to glorify 
Communism in Korea” (ix). 

In a masterful effort to place the selected doc- 
uments in proper perspective and explain their 
historical significance, the author begins each 
of the six parts with a succinct commentary 
which provides an indispensable historical 
background—though unavoidably fragmentary. 
Some of the documents would be nearly unin- 
telligible without these informative commen- 
taries that only someone with author's extensive 
knowledge of Korean Communism could write. 

Also useful are the biographical sketches of 
many key figures in the Korean Communist 
movement, e.g, Pak Chin-sun (pp. 12-13) 
and Pak Hön-yðng (pp. 480-82). Some of these 
materials provide fascinating insights into little 
known aspects of the lives of some Korean po- 
litical leaders who are not known primarily as 
Communist activists, such as Kim Kyu-sik (pp. 
17-18) and Kim Tu-bong (pp. 482-85) 
whose revolutionary activities began under the 
Korean nationalists—not Communists. 

It is remarkable that this volume, essentially 
a compilation of documents, biographical and 
reference data interwoven with straightforward 
commentaries, succeeds in presenting a com- 
prehensive picture of the tortuous evolution 
and convulsions of the Korean Communist 
movement during three decades. The book 
manages to convey the agonies of Korean 
Communism—agonies that partly reflected the 
hapless fate of the Korean peninsula under Jap- 
anese occupation and the rootless vagabond ex- 
istence of many Korean Communists who were 
barely tolerated in China and Siberia. It is not 
surprising that a recurring theme of many docu- 
ments from the early stage of the Korean 
Communist movement reads: 


In order to secure the normal spiritual and physi- 
cal development of the Korean toiling masses it 
is necessary to free Korea from the yoke of Jap- 
anese imperialism and capitalistic exploitation (p. 
48). 


Thorny paths of the Korean Communist 
movement are also recounted in many painful 
incidents, such as the Alexeyvsk Incident of 
June 1921 in which the factional struggles of 
two Korean Communist cliques, the Shanghai 
and the Irkutsk groups, burst into an armed 
confrontation in the Russian Maritime Prov- 
ince. The problem of factionalism is shown to 
have been a persistent malaise that sapped the 
vitality of the movement. A document written 
by the late Otto Kuusinen in 1931 lamented i in 
part: 
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In many parties factional skirmishes were taking 
place for years. There are parties that have become 
(universally) notorious in this respect such as the 
Polish and American parties, but the record be- 
longs to the Korean factions (p. 271). 


In fact, internecine struggles among the Ko- 
rean Communists—undoubtedly intensified due 
to their lean and parasitic existence in inhospi- 
table alien lands—caused much difficulty with 
the Comintern. Although the Korean Commu- 
nists were organized as the Korean Communist 
Party in 1919, that party did not become a 
member or a section of the Communist Inter- 
national until 1928. 

Documents presented by Professor Suh also 
reveal some new findings and new insights into 
the politics of Korean Communism. One nota- 
ble example, introduced in the author’s com- 
mentaries: 


Despite the commonly accepted notion that the 
Russians masterminded the coalition between the 
Communists in the north (North Korea) and the 
Yenan groups, the coalition was actually initiated 
by the Yenan groups, the North China Korean 
Independence League which changed its name to 
Shinmin-tang. This is made clear by the next 
document (p. 478). 


One criticism of the work is that the author 
should have double-checked and edited the 
translations of some documents for the sake of 
readability. 

Professor Suh states his hope that the impor- 
tance of this study will lie not merely in the 
presentation in English of hitherto unavailable 
documents of Korean Communists, but rather 
in the formulation of a broader framework of 
inquiry. Using this framework, scholars may be 
able to interpret the existing documents more 
intelligently, uncover as yet unavailable key 
documents, analyze in detail various segments 
and phases of the Korean Communist move- 
ment, and thus enhance the understanding of 
Communism in Korea. The volume succeeds 
admirably in whetting serious interests in the 
study of Korean Communism by providing 
scores of key documents. Professor Suh’s efforts 
have produced an indispensable reference work 
for the study of the Korean Communist move- 
ment. 

Joun Kig-~CHIANG On 
Marquette University 


Social Stratification in Africa. Edited by Arthur 
Tuden and Leonard Plotnicov. (New York: 
The Free Press, 1970. Pp. 392. $10.00.) 
The editors of this symposium cite the 

lengthy list of comparative studies produced by 
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social anthropologists, to which list their own 
volume is intended as a positive contribution. 
But as they rightly state, “scholars have been 
relatively little interested in stratification as 
compared with kinship and political organiza- 
tion, as a review of past research in Africa indi- 
cates” (p. 2). The editors argue correctly that 
stratification is related to the “dynamics of so- 
cial change” (p. 2). In this volume they have 
collected an impressive set of studies by very 
well known social anthropologists, all, with onc 
exception, now teaching in American universi- 
ties. Thus Aidan Southall writes on the Alur, 
Arthur Tuden on the Ila, James Vaughan on 
the Marghi and neighbouring West Sudanic 
peoples, Jacques Maquet on Rwanda, Allan 
Hoben on the Amhara and Ronald Cohen on 
Bornu. Each of these has presented an account 
of the ethnographic present—the traditional 
patterns of stratification observed during field 
research in the past two decades. Three authors 
—Leonard Plotnicov, Clyde Mitchell, and 
Pierre van den Berghe—write respectively of 
modern urban situations in Jos (Nigeria), Cen- 
tral Southern Africa, and South Africa. 

Yet the book is a great disappointment. The 
ethnographic data are certainly valuable, but 
the theoretical approach adopted by most au- 
thors, and in particular by the editors them- 
selves, seems to derive from the most sterile ap- 
proaches of western sociologists to social strati- 
fication. If one had hoped that social anthropolo- 
gists would bring a breath of fresh air into this 
field of study, he will not find it in this volume. 

The editors seem to be on the right track 
when they state that “present theories, defini- 
tions and conceptual frameworks of social 
stratification have proved inadequate for deal- 
ing with African conditions” (p. 6); but then 
they continue with the amazing statement that 
this is because “within [African] societies great 
differences in wealth or control over the means 
of production are absent.” Notwithstanding, 
the editors state that they are not concerned 
with social ranking or with the universal in- 
equality of the distribution of rewards in soci- 
ety. Their concern is solely with stratified soci- 
eties, that is to say “societies composed of 
ranked social groups that are organized on 
bases other than kinship statuses or biologica! 
factors” (p. 8). By this definition not all Afri- 
can societies are stratified. Several contributors 
in the volume discuss societies which we would 
all agree are stratified—the Rwanda or Am- 
hara, for instance. But to include the Ila in this 
volume seems to be stretching a point, for the 
Ila are clearly an egalitarian people among 
whom slaves are easily absorbed; the division 
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between free born and slave justifies inclusion, 
yet could not almost every traditional African 
society be included on such grounds? 

The result of this approach is a static study 
of the character of these social groups and the 
comparison between some of the almost infinite 
variety of patterns which occur in Africa. Prob- 
lems of definition dominate the editors’ Intro- 
duction, That hoary question—Should “caste” 
be used solely for Indian societies?—is raised. 
How, the editors ask, does caste differ from 
feudalism, for Rwanda is described as a caste 
society and Amhara as feudal? Similarly, defi- 
nitions of slavery and class are briefly raised 
and also the distinction between social stratifi- 
cation and social pluralism. 

What one misses, both in the editors’ Intro- 
duction and in most of the subsequent contri- 
butions is any discussion of the manner in 
which the dominant group maintains its posi- 
tion in the society, that is, of the power rela- 
tionships in the society. Missing, too, is a clear 
distinction between the pattern of stratification 
as seen by the ethnographer and that perceived 
by the people themselves in the various soci- 
eties—and in particular the differences between 
the perceptions of those in superior and in infe- 
rior groups. For a much more penetrating analy- 
sis of traditional African society the reader 
might turn to Ladislav Holy, ed., Social Strati- 
fication in Tribal Africa (Prague: Czechoslo- 
vak Academy of Sciences, 1968), which, signif- 
icantly, is not mentioned in the volume re- 
viewed here. 

P. C. LLOYD 
University of Sussex 


Kultura Essays. Ed. by Leopold Tyrmand. New 
York: The Free Press, 1970. Pp. xi, 344. 
$8.95.) : 
As befits a nation distinguished neither by 

wealth nor power but which regards itself as 
more cultured than its domineering neighbor, 
there are two Polish periodicals called Kultura: 
one in Warsaw and another in Paris. The latter 
is unquestionably the best periodical in Polish: 
beyond the reach of censorship and at the same 
time free from the clericalist and nationalist 
narrow-mindedness and morbid introversion 
which mar so many exile publications. 

The selected essays under review provide a 
fair sample of the kind of material which ap- 
pears in Kultura; and while they show that it is 
one of the most highbrow general periodicals in 
the world, they hardly add up to anything that 
might be called a book in any but the material 
sense, The articles on art and literary criticism 
cali for no comment here, since only the one 
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on the purges of the Ukrainian writers is of di- 
rect political interest. Though moving, the eye- 
witness accounts of the Hungarian and the 
Czech tragedies, and of the death of an old Bol- 
shevik contain no new factual information. The 
author of the highly intelligent and sensible 
(though not very original) general article on 
ideologies—-Alexander Herz—can hardly be 
blamed for having accepted the prevalent view 
about the end of ideology, although it is to his 
credit that he was less sure about it than most 
people at that time. As all its heroes have al- 
ready faded into unimportance, Z. A. Jordan’s 
massively erudite article on revisionism is by 
now of interest only to specialized historians 
who can read the book in English of which it 
forms a part. As Stawar’s book is only available 
in French and Polish, the extracts included 
here (though not very well chosen) will be use- 
ful to the English reader, especially on ac- 
count of their history. When Stawar was given 
a state funeral in Warsaw, the bosses did not 
know that he had asked Kultura to publish this 
manuscript. Although it contains a number of 
intelligent remarks for the benefit of elderly 
Polish exiles prone to hallucinogenic nostalgia, 
the last and longest article in the collection suf- 
fers itself a bit from this very tendency, as its 
author does not seem to realize that “a political 
line” of a tiny group of exiles wil] not make the 
slightest difference to the march of events, and 
therefore is of little interest to anyone else. 
Kultura’s more important task is to keep up the . 
Polish cultural and intellectual standards in the 
fields which are stifled in Poland. 

There is one article in the collection, how- 
ever, which makes it a necessary item in every 
library where recent political history is studied: 
namely, Miedzinski’s account of how he negoti- 
ated with Stalin through Radek on Pilsudski’s 
behalf, and how Pilsudski tried to organize a 
preventive war against Hitler. 

S. L. ANDRESKI 
University of Reading, England 


Power and Conflict in a Mexican Community: 
A Study of Political Integration. By Antonio 
Ugalde. (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1970. Pp. 193. $10.00.) 

This study of political dynamics in the me- 
dium-sized Mexican city of Ensenada repre- 
sents a refreshing addition to the growing body 
of literature on Mexican politics, an area of re- 
search in which interpretation has often outrun 
data. One of the few available empirical studies 
of politics on the community level, the book 
contains a wealth of detailed information on 
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the organizational life of the community’s resi- 
dents, along with welcome attention to infor- 
mal aspects of the political system such as cor- 
ruption and the daily routines of government 
bureaucrats. The liberal use of illustrative 
quotes and cases greatly enhances the study’s 
readability. 

Unfortunately, this rich descriptive material 
is only loosely connected to a central thesis, 
making the study’s argument hard to follow. As 
the author indicates, Ensenada cannot be re- 
garded as a typical Mexican town because of its 
privileged tax status as a duty-free zone, its im- 
age as a frontier town filled with opportunity, 
its rapid growth by migration, and its proximity 
to the United States. Features of Ensenada’s 
politics such as the existence of a strong oppo- 
sition party (PAN) and a lack of polarization 
along interest lines are at times attributed to the 
community’s unique location and social charac- 
teristics and at other times presented as the 
leading edge of a trend that will spread as other 
Mexican communities reach Ensenada’s rela- 
tively high level of economic prosperity. Simi- 
larly, Ensenada’s power structure is described 
initially as a microcosm of national politics 
containing all major groups (except student or- 
ganizations) and revealing “the essential com- 
ponents of conflict and the essential processes 
for resolving these conflicts in the Mexican sys- 
tem.” As the book develops, however, Ense- 
nada emerges as a rather distinctive local situa- 
tion in which labor and political organizations 
bear little ideological resemblance to their na- 
tional counterparts. 

Perhaps the most serious shortcoming of the 
study is its assumption that conflict is inherently 
dysfunctional and ought to be avoided at all 
costs. A conservative value judgment is smug- 
gled in along with this assumption, since con- 
flict resolution is one side of a coin whose other 
side is preservation of the status quo. Any 
given social system will serve the interests of 
some of its members better than others and 
thus will not be equally functional for all. If the 
system involves great inequalities in the distri- 
bution of wealth, political influence, and access 
to basic social services, then conflict may be 
highly functional from the point of view of the 
disadvantaged, even though it costs the social 
system some stability and integration. 

The author’s commitment to the concept of 
functional integration seems to prevent him 
from drawing some obvious conclusions from 
his data. The political system he describes is 
dominated by a relatively small group of promi- 
nent economic and government figures plus the 
“co-opted” leaders of various organizations. 
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Some of these leaders represent segments of the 
population whose interests conflict, but the 
leaders themselves are in agreement on many 
issues and capable of a high degree of coopera- 
tion. The elite (our term, not his) is linked to- 
gether in a well-described system of political 
brokerage that has “reduced social tensions and 
enhanced the integration of the society” (p. 
180). This integration, however, is achieved at 
the expense of the poor, who remain both politi- 
cally marginal and economically deprived de- 
spite their nominal membership in organiza- 
tions that formally represent them and engage 
in sporadic “welfare” activities and “good will 
gestures” to maintain their support. 

The author maintains that “the lower eco- 
nomic groups... are not very concerned about 
the quality of [public] services; they are pleased 
if their children can go to school, if they re- 
ceive some medical attention, if they have wa- 
ter piped into their homes for four or five hours 
at night” (p. 129-30). They do not, he re- 
ports, regard violence as a legitimate response 
to neglect or unfavorable treatment. Neither do 
they show signs of nonviolent political mili- 
tancy at the polls; while PAN’s support is 
growing, its program is virtually indistinguisha- 
ble from that of PRI, and its voting strength is 
not drawn disproportionately from the lower 
class. Indeed, the political sophistication of the 
lower class is shown to be so low that a recent 
attempt to hold primary elections for PRI can- 
didates ended in mass confusion. Rather than 
focusing exclusively on the trade-offs and com- 
promises among members of the oligarchy, the 
study might have shed more light on the future 
of Mexican politics by analyzing the sources 
and supports of this docility, resignation, and 
political naiveté among the poor, and the mecha- 
nisms which reinforce their lack of political 
mobilization and thus reduce their ability to 
challenge the system as it presently operates. 
The author concludes that “in the final analysis, 
the viability of the present Mexican political 
system and its increasing democratization seem 
to be contingent on the possibility of the re- 
gime’s reducing the system of political patron- 
age without destroying itself” (p. 183). We 
suggest that in Ensenada, the system’s viability 
is far more dependent on the continued passiv- 
ity and low aspirations of the lower class, quali- 
ties that may prove fragile indeed in a commu- 
nity so exposed to the demonstration effect of 
rising militancy among the poor in the United 
States. 

CAROLYN NEEDLEMAN 
MARTIN L. NEEDLEMAN 
University of Rhode Island 
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Student Politics in Argentina: The University 
Reform and Its Effects, 1918-1964. By 
Richard J. Walter. (Basic Books, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, 1968. Pp. xviii, 236. $7.50.) 

This is the first volume of the Basic Books 
series on student politics, edited by Seymour 
Martin Lipset (subsequent volumes have been 
‘devoted to French, Indian, and Chilean stu- 
dents). It is quite fitting that the first book in 
the series be a history of student politics in the 
nation which gave birth to university reform. 

Although essentially a history, written by a 
historian, primarily for historians, a number of 
questions of interest to political scientists are 
posed in the book’s Introduction: (1) “What 
have been the ages and socio-economic back- 
grounds of student leaders?” (2) “What factors 
have made students politically influential?” (3) 
“Have there been connections between national 
political parties and university organizations?” 
(4) “How influential have been professors, na- 
tional political leaders, and intellectuals on stu- 
dent thought and action?” (5) “What percent- 
age of the university youth have participated in 
political activities?” (6) “Has the student 
movement been of one defined political ten- 
dency?” (7) “What has been the relationship 
between the quality of education and student 
political activity in national affairs?” (8) 
“What have been the political attitudes and ac- 
tivities of student leaders after graduation from 
the university?” (pp. x-xiv) These questions 
are given brief, partial, and often tentative, an- 
swers in the book’s Conclusion; however, the 
seven chapters in between ignore these ques- 
tions, while concentrating almost exclusively 
upon historical narrative. 

The best parts of the book are probably those 
sections which describe student activities in 
1918 and 1958, two periods of well coordi- 
nated political action directed toward the at- 
tainment of clearly articulated goals. In 1918, 
when both the national government and public 
opinion were basically sympathetic, the stu- 
dents gained acceptance of virtually all their 
demands for university reform: optional class- 
room attendance, no tuition, periodic review 
of professorships, university autonomy [extra- 
territoriality], and most importantly, student 
participation in university government. On the 
other hand, forty years later, faced with the de- 
termined opposition of the national govern- 
ment, and having alienated the general public 
to a great extent, the students’ attempt to pre- 
vent the legalization of private universities was 
a total failure. 

Also well documented is the political naiveté 
of Argentine students, especially with regard to 
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their views of organized labor and the armed 
forces. For more than half a century now, the 
students have tried to effect an alliance with the 
workers, but with almost complete lack of suc- 
cess in the period covered by the book; the 
closest thing Argentina has had to a labor gov- 
ernment—the administration of Juan Perón be- 
tween 1946 and 1955—was vehemently op- 
posed by the students who considered Perón a 
right-wing dictator. At the same time, the stu- 
dents have long felt that the armed forces 
should be “the arm of the people” which can be 
called upon to depose unpopular regimes, but 
which should never itself govern—a more than 
slightly unrealistic position in post-1930 Argen- 
tina, Walters refers to this as a “propensity to 
favor rapid action and change and the corollary 
failure to anticipate or consider long-term 
effects and consequences” (pp. 188-189). 

Perhaps the most disappointing feature of 
the book is that it is so badly out of date. Al- 
though published in late 1968, the book ends 
its coverage in 1964; and in fact very little is 
reported of the 1959-1964 period. This is ap- 
parently because the field research for the dis- 
sertation from which the book is taken, was 
completed in 1964. This terminal date, how- 
ever, is very unfortunate, for in July of 1966 
(twenty-three months before the book’s Preface 
was written), President Ongania intervened in 
all of Argentina’s national universities, abrogat- 
ing most of the principles of university reform. 
Complete control over higher education was 
transferred to the Education Secretariat; stu- 
dent representation in university government 
was eliminated; and all forms of political activ- 
ity within the university were banned. Thus the 
Argentine university system of the last five 
years bears little resemblance to the system 
during the 1918-1964 period as described 
here. 

Although this is certainly not a “how-to” 
book, it might profitably be read by both stu- 
dents and administrators in United States uni- 
versities, especially if they would consult the 
works of Brignardello, Ciria, Inglese, and Sil- 
vert to bring the story up to date.’ University 
administrators might learn that student partici- 
pation in university government, at least in the 
case of the first nation to try it, does not auto- 
matically lead to chaos, but rather that students 
are capable of contributing substantially to the 
modernization of higher education. At the same 
time, students in this country might well reflect 
upon the fate of their counterparts in Argen- 
tina—and in Brazil, Mexico, and Peru as well 
—for when the Argentine students resorted in- 
creasingly to violence, they lost almost all their 
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earlier public support, and thus proved to be 
virtually impotent in the face of an openly hos- 
tile military government. The predictable result 
was the immediate loss of all their hard-won 
gains of the previous half century. 

PETER G. SNOW 
University of lowa 


The Changing Structure of Europe: Economic, 
Social, and Political Trends. By Robert H. 
Beck, Harold C. Deutsch, Philip M. Raup, 
Arnold M. Rose, and John G. Turnbull. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1970. Pp. 286. $9.50.) 

The study of regional integration, in Europe 
and elsewhere, is in need of genuine interdisci- 
plinary work. To date, the field has been largely 
dominated by political scientists and econo- 
mists working separately with different para- 
digms. Political scientists have been primarily 
concerned with identifying, measuring, and 
theorizing about the relationships among differ- 
ent dimensions of integration—focusing on po- 
litical institutions, elite and mass attitudes and 
interactions, as well as a variety of social and 
economic transactions. Economists have been 
less concerned with models of integration than 
with theorizing about its consequences for in- 
ternational trade and total global welfare, eco- 
nomic growth within the integrating unit, and 
even with its impact on business practice and 
life style. Somewhat to my surprise, economists 
have done relatively less empirical work than 
political scientists—one notable exception be- 
ing Lawrence Krause’s European Economic In- 
tegration and the United States. Only Amitai 
Etzioni, among sociologists, has shown a signif- 
icant concern with integration. 

This lack of interdisciplinary work is always 
something of a tragedy for the social sciences. 
Whether we are interested in public policy or in 
social processes, disciplinary boundaries virtu- 
ally always limit our vision. At best, these 
boundaries are an analytic convenience which 
justifies a partial paradigm. At worst, they are 
historical curiosities which encourage and ex- 
cuse our limited vision. In the field of integra- 
tion studies, the problems are compounded 
since it is scarcely possible to study integration 
within the confines of a single discipline nor, in 
my judgment, can the component parts be satis- 
factorily extricated from one another, Accord- 
ingly, scholars must either learn the very difficult 
skill of transcending their disciplines, or we 
must find ways to pool our concerns so that we 
can begin to pull together. 

For these reasons, it was with considerable 
anticipation that I picked up this volume on 
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The Changing Structure of Europe by a “re- 
search team” from the University of Minne- 
sota, composed of an historian, Harold C. 
Deutsch; a sociologist, the late Arnold M. 
Rose; an economist, John G. Turnbull (assisted 
by Jean Belden Taber); an agricultural econo- 
mist, Philip M. Raup; and an educational phi- 
losopher, Robert H. Beck. So much about the 
project seemed promising. It had apparently 
been carefully nurtured in faculty seminars be- 
tween 1963 and 1966. The field work included 
ample time in Western Europe and extended to 
a summer in Eastern Europe for three members 
of the team. The authors chose to range 
broadly across trends rather than to zero in on 
a narrow and precise dependent variable. I be- 
gan to read with the hope that some new 
ground might be broken and that we would, at 
the very least, begin to see the rewards beckon- 
ing to those who were willing to press ahead 
with interdisciplinary work. 

Perhaps my expectations were too high, par- 
ticularly in light of the rather modest claims 
made by the authors themselves: 


This is intended to be a summary volume on the 
research of the five contributing scholars, and it is 
addressed primarily to the interested reader, not 
the specialist (pp. 8-9). 


Moreover, since individual detailed mono- 
graphs by each of the scholars are supposed to 
follow this collection, perhaps interdisciplinary 
integration was not the overriding concern of 
those involved in the project. In any case, the 
book, as it turns out, is a rather uneven group 
of essays. If each were as compelling as the 
work of agricultural economist, Philip M. Raup 
and sociologist, Arnold M. Rose, then the book 
could be highly recommended—with or with- 
out a real interdisciplinary payoff. But the other 
essays tend to be rather cursory, although econ- 
omist John G. Turnbull does bring together a 
good deal of information in an altogether satis- 
factory manner. Moreover, I must question the 
theme that holds the volume together: the 
premise that integration is largely a non-zero 
sum game from which the entire West— 
whether considered by region, by nation, or by 
social class—will benefit in the short as well as 
the long run. The authors all, in other words, 
lean rather heavily on “end of ideology” plural- 
ist assumptions. I consider this unifying theme 
unfortunate because it is unquestioned and 
largely implicit. The result is that almost of all 
of the participants seem to think of integration 
as all benefits and no burdens. Certainly, there 
is little in the way of a sustained effort to make 
a balanced appraisal of burdens and benefits. 
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Philip M. Raup’s study of the “constraints 
and potential in agriculture” is, on the other 
hand, a first-rate work of political economy— 
sensitive to social, political, and economic vari- 
ables. Raup traces the way in which Common 
Market policy makers have been constrained 
by cultural traditions and the resultant struc- 
tural rigidities to choose an agricultural policy 
which will be increasingly costly within the 
member states. He then shows that this process 


is likely to lead directly to a crisis of authority © 


at the regional level, and that it is pregnant with 
potential conflicts with the rest of the world in 
general and the United States in particular. 
Professor Raup’s brief essay is clearly the best 
analysis I have seen of the subject. 

Arnold M. Rose’s inquiry into cross-national 
migration is less far-ranging in scope but more 
ambitious in its effort to test hypotheses and 
uncover findings. Its essential conclusion is 
that, despite national differences, the 


cultural and political background of the migrants 
—by country, not as individuals—has little or 
nothing to do with the kind of adjustment they 
make in the immigrant society . . . what is im- 
portant for integration and adjustment is the 
openness of the immigrant country—certainly in 
its overt policies, programs, and practices and 
probably in its informal attitudes as well (p. 217). 


This finding must be taken as tentative given 
the rather simple conceptualization of certain 
variables and the questionable methods used to 
quantify them, but despite this reservation the 
essay remains a useful, systematic, and chal- 
lenging beginning. Professor Rose soberly helps 
us to keep his cautiously optimistic findings in 
perspective by suggesting that, measured by the 
American experience of the pre-1921 period, 
“The Integration of Peoples” in Europe has 
been limited. “But—even at the height of the 
agitation of racist hatred—there was almost no 
one who insisted that the migrants return to 
their homelands after a period of labor in the 
United States” (p. 220). Of course, the Ameri- 
can experience suggests that immigration may 
either be more or less than integration and, 
therefore, leads us to some more fundamental 
questions about the premises of Professor 
Rose’s essay. 

Unhappily, this volume tends to fall between 
stools. As an introduction to European integra- 
tion it is not as systematic as it might be in cov- 
ering the terrain and presenting findings. Pro- 
fessor Rose’s essay, for example, does not-——nor 
was it intended to—assess the growth of a 
transnational society, generally; it deals only 
with migration. Moreover, while some of the 
essays are professional in tone and make origi- 
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nal contributions, others are cursory. Most im- 
portant of all, the interdisciplinary promise of 
the book is not really fulfilled. 

STUART A. SCHEINGOLD 
University of Washington 


The Soviet Union and the Law of the Sea. By 
William E. Butler. (Baltimore and London: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. Pp. 245. 
$12.50.) 


Professor Butler of the University of London 
has given us a book that is topical in two re- 
spects. In the first place, he describes an evolu- 
tion of Soviet theoretical views and diplomatic 
practice in an important area of international 
law and international relations, following the 
change in the status of the Soviet Union as a 
great power. In the second place, he analyzes 
the Soviet position in the light of the develop- 
ment of the rules of the law of the sea, which is 
an area of vigorous change and reform, result- 
ing from technical progress and from the hun- 
ger for minerals and raw materials. 

In spite of its revolutionary posture, the So- 
viet government has generally clung to the posi- 
tion of the imperial regime and has adhered to 
the accepted standards of international con- 
duct. Some of the Soviet government’s behavior 
was voluntary, dictated by the best interests of 
the country; some of it was enforced by the 
other powers (namely, Great Britain). This pe- 
tiod of conformity and continuation, which ac- 
cording to Professor Butler lasted until 1960 
(though some change in Soviet attitude came to 
the surface in 1946), occurred because the So- 
viet Union had no navy or merchant marine to 
speak of, and therefore had to meet other com- 
petitors on their own terms, 

Since 1946, Professor Butler points out, the 
Soviet government insisted on increased strict- 
ness in enforcing its internal legislation regard- 
ing fishery rights. At the same time, theoretical 
writings in the Soviet Union acquired a new 
tone and formulated new aggressive demands. 
The extension of the concept of territorial wa- 
ters, as well as the revival of such notions as 
“historical” and “closed” seas, and the rein- 
terpretation of the freedom of the seas—all 
these were vigorously promoted and defended, 
while the institution of “innocent passage” was 
attacked. 

The new tone of the Soviet legal literature 
was the result of two forces: Increased security 
concerns, and expansion of the Soviet navy 
spurred Soviet writers to criticize the traditional 
tules of international law as a basis of the 
claims of other maritime powers. And yet, So- 
viet literature must not be read as an interpre- 
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tation of Soviet diplomatic policy. As Professor 
Butler puts it: “... Soviet international legal 
docirine is often more important for insights 
into contemporary policy trends or preferences, 
than as a reliable guide to modern state prac- 
tice” (p. 143). I have found this observation to 
be true in other areas of Soviet international re- 
lations as well. 

A subtle, but demonstrable, change in Soviet 
sea policy occurred when the Soviet Union be- 
came a major sea power. As its fishing fleet 
came be perhaps the most sophisticated in the 
world, the Soviet government turned its atten- 
tion to another direction. Insistence on security 
interests became muted. Freedom of the seas 
and navigation took precedence over the exclu- 
sive control of coastal waters, the doctrine of 
innocent passage was returned to favor, and 
closed sea doctrine was de-emphasized. 

From a general point of view, Professor 
Butler argues very convincingly that there is no 
connection between Marxism-Leninism and 
Soviet approach to substantive issues of the law 
of the sea—an observation which is true of all 
other areas of international law. Thus, Profes- 
sor Butler concludes that Soviet collaboration 
with other powers on the law of the sea not 
only has occurred but can reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue. 

The book is organized by subject rather than 
by periods. In seven major chapters the author 
deals with such topics as: (a) legal regime of 
territorial waters; (b) the regime of internal 
sea waters; (c) closed sea doctrine; (d) the 
continental shelf; and (e) the deep sea bed. 
The chapters on the continental shelf and the 
deep sea bed are of particular interest in view 
of Soviet innovations (in the Finnish case) in 
attempting to solve the delimitation problem 
and the still unresolved deep sea bed problem. 

Tbe book ends with a chapter containing a 
broad analysis of Soviet doctrine and practice; 
maps, tables of statutes and treaties, bibliogra- 
phy and an excellent index further commend 
the book to the attention of the reader. 

KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 
Duke University 


The Growth of World Law. By Percy E. Cor- 
bett. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1971. Pp. xii, 216. $7.50.) 


The Structure of Impartiality: Examining the 
Riddie of One Law in a Fragmented World. 
By Thomas M, Franck. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1968. pp. 344, $8.95.) 
With the end of World War II the nations 

resumed their customary roles as makers of in- 
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ternational law and simultaneous guardians of 
the peace and of sovereignty. As Wolfgang 
Friedmann clearly elucidated in The Changing 
Structure of International Law (1964), there 
was an acceleration of lawmaking that was a 
reflection of and response to the increasing 
number and variety of contacts between states 
that were fostered by public and private inter- 
national organizations, science, technology, 
business methods, and a concern for underpriv- 
ileged peoples. 

Once again, lawmaking does not seem to 
have made the nations effective guardians of 
the peace, unless one chooses to treat as a ma- 
jor accomplishment the containment of violent 
conflict within the bounds of limited war and 
conventional weapons. Many are uncomfort- 
able that twenty-six years of violence thus con- 
tained, slightly longer than the interval between 
the outbreaks of the two World Wars, is no in- 
dicator that guardians of sovereignty can also 
be guardians of peace. 

Among the many who doubt the portent of 
accelerated lawmaking in a world still structur- 
ally decentralized are the authors of the two 
books under review. This is not to say that ei- 
ther author underrates the significance of inter- 
national lawmaking. As Percy E. Corbett says 
at the outset of his book, law is essential to the 
organization, operation, and progressive devel- 
opment of community. But he regards it as no 
substitute for the common interest without 
which no community can come into being. No 
one who employs the state as his model of a 
community—and most Western scholars do so 
despite crime in the streets and other manifes- 
tations of disorder—is likely to disagree with 
Corbett’s judgment that the level of common in- 
terest among nations hardly corresponds to the 
aspirations expressed in the ancient concept of 
a world community governed by natural law. 

In concise prose, Corbett reviews progress 
toward “world order” in the sense of a suprana- 
tional community that would not necessarily be 
a community of states. Nor, presumably, need 
world order be a philosopher's millennium that, 
as Corbett says, sustains man’s faith in his po- 
tentialities. Insofar as there has been progress 
toward world order, it has been in the form of 
half measures taken in the effort to control 
forces endangering mankind. These successive 
half measures provide the substance oi 
Corbett’s review of the development of public 
international law, progress in world and re- 
gional organization, the relationship betweer 
law and war in the light of Vietnam, and the 
problem of controlling international propa- 
ganda. 
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Corbett occasionally suggests things that 
might be done to improve international law. 
For example, to avoid the farce of an invitation 
to another state to intervene on behalf of a po- 
litical faction as in Czechoslovakia and Viet- 
nam, Corbett suggests a convention requiring 
collective procedures that would be both a first 
step toward badly needed enforcement by de- 
fining just what is to be enforced and an educa- 
tional device. Indeed, a sustained campaign of 
popular education is urged as essential in order 
to counteract the myth that the state, governed 
by men who reject the evidence that it is an 
anachronism, is the best provider of peace, se- 
curity, and welfare. 

Tt is rather commonplace to assert that evo- 
lution toward a world order significantly differ- 
ent from the present international system re- 
quires, among other things, that international 
law as ius inter gentes make room for world 
law as a law for individuals, corporations, and 
other private organizations. Students of interna- 
tional politics concentrate so heavily on govern- 
ments that they produce little to parallel the 
lawyers’ study of the “new law merchant.” 
That law is evolving from twentieth-century 
commercial arbitration, particularly by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce Court of 
Arbitration at Paris; it is evolving even though 
its body of precedent is limited because records 
are made public in only those of the more than 
2000 disputes since 1924 that have gone to for- 
mal adjudication. Corbett’s section on commer- 
cial arbitration is nicely complemented by 
Franck’s plea for the denationalization of dis- 
putes between private persons that are need- 
lessly magnified when transformed into disputes 
between states merely to render them justiciable. 
Worse, keeping private persons out of interna- 
tional courts impedes the growth of a large 
body of gap-filling precedent. 

Third-party procedures are the specific focus 
of Thomas M. Franck’s The Structure of Im- 
partiality, a work marked by its literary ele- 
gance. Franck also gives attention to the 
“power syndrome” (one-party imposition of its 
will by force) and the “compromise syndrome” 
(two-party lawmaking). But it is the “impar- 
tiality syndrome” (third-party lawmaking) that 
Franck examines with the thought that “the 
failure of the international community to de- 
velop a system of third-party lawmaking com- 
parable to that of the national community may 
well prove to be the fatal error of our civiliza- 
tion” (p. 46). Aware that Western, but not 
Eastern, religions entail a constant judgment of 
man by God and of God by man and have 
helped to produce a society dedicated to judg- 
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ment, Franck seeks to utilize the habit of judg- 
ing by applying it more broadly to the disputes 
of nations under circumstances that ensure that 
impartiality is both present and visible to the 
litigants. 

Franck’s exposition rests on the hypothesis 
that the impartiality of third-party decision- 
makers is directly related to the extent to which 
the community utilizes third-party procedures. 
Franck treats the impartiality of a judge as the 
ability to perceive and work with hypotheses 
that have no provable validity, but are a short- 
hand for group communication of group val- 
ues. Such treatment helps to illuminate the 
problem of the international judge who seeks 
commitments from societies that operate within 
different systems of legal hypothesis. Franck 
then examines such matters as the need for 
equality of impartiality, the conventional wis- 
dom of such barriers to greater use of third- 
party procedures as reliance on nuclear deter- 
rence, gaps in international law, and the psy- 
chological aspects of impartiality. 

However, Franck’s attention to the psychol- 
ogy of third-party decision making rests chiefly 
on older psychological studies and concepts. 
One’s appreciation for his attention to the 
psychological dimension is thereby tempered 
with the wish that the wealth of more recent 
studies and experiments had been taken into 
account. One could also wish that both he and 
Corbett had considered whether third-party pro- 
cedures at the international level are at about 
the same stage of development and utilization 
as those within nations at a time when the power 
to raise money and armies lay with local lords 
tather than with central governments. Doing so 
would seem to be a proper route to understand- 
ing the international legal system if one’s model 
or reference point is to be the national legal 
order. 

WESLEY L. GouLD 
Wayne State University 


The Limits of Coercive Diplomacy: Laos, 
Cuba, Vietnam. By Alexander L. George, 
David K. Hall, and William R. Simons. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1971. 
Pp. 268. $3.50.) 

In order “to formulate a theory regarding the 
uses and limitations of coercive diplomacy,” 
George, Hall, and Simons have undertaken a 
systematic analysis of three recent crises in 
United States foreign policy: the Laos crisis of 
1960-61, the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, 
and the Vietnam intervention of 1964-65. 
George supplied the introduction, the theoreti- 
cal framework, and the analytical conclusion, 
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as well as the chapter on Cuba; Hall contrib- 
uted a discussion of the Laotian crisis, and Si- 
mons, an analysis of the decisions to commit 
ground forces in Vietnam. The three chosen in- 
stances of the use of coercive diplomacy and 
the events surrounding them are described as 
they appeared at the time to American decision 
makers, and the narrative is documented from 
open, mostly press, sources. The accounts are 
substantial, informed, and reliable; and even 
though, as accounts of policy making, two of 
the three—the Laotian and the Vietnamese— 
have been superseded by the Pentagon Papers 
which appeared in June-July 1971, the main 
line of the argument does not appear to have 
been significantly affected. 

The authors view coercive diplomacy as one 
of several alternative strategies for employing 
force in international relations, and one that is 
distinguishable from three other types of con- 
trolled use of force: the quick decisive military 
strategy (the “blitzkrieg,” Hungary 1956); the 
strategy of attrition (as in guerrilla warfare); 
and the test of capabilities within very restric- 
tive ground rules (the Berlin blockade). By 
contrast with these, in coercive diplomacy force 
is used in an exemplary, demonstrative manner, 
in discrete and controlled increments, to affect 
the opponent’s will rather than his capabilities. 
Much of it consists of the use of threats (that is 
also blackmail), but “if threats alone do not 
suffice and force is actually used, it is employed 
in a more limited, selective manner” (p. 18). 
The two basic variants of coercive diplomacy 
are the “try and see approach, the weak vari- 
ant, and the tacit ultimatum approach, the 
strong variant” (p. 27). 

The principal finding of this series of studies 
is that this strategy, in spite of its attractions 
(above all, its economy) is viable only when a 
special set of eight conditions is present (in- 
cluding, for example, the strength of American 
motivation and the urgency and clarity of 
American objectives, the adequacy of domestic 
support, or the availability of usable military 
options). All eight conditions were present in 
the Laotian and Cuban cases but most were 
missing in Vietnam, and it is the absence of 
these contextual conditions that, in the authors’ 
analysis, accounts for the failure of the inter- 
vention. 

Even if the conditions are favorable, how- 
ever, large problems of operationalizing the 
strategy remain. These include the risks inher- 
ent in each resort to an ultimatum, the problem 
of timing strong coercive threats, and so on. 
“For all these reasons,” concludes George, the 
principal analyst, i 
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there will be few crises in which coercive diplom- 
acy—and particularly the strong variant of it... 
will constitute a feasible and useful strategy .. . 
Military power is of greater value to diplomacy 
when it is not used too often. When it is used, it 
should not be relied upon to accomplish difficult 
and complex objectives. . . . The wise statesman 
of a powerful country . . . would be wise to 
threaten only on behalf of the most important of 
his country’s interests and to make modest, not 
far-reaching demands on others. It is prudent, as 
well as moral that the strong should respect the 
vital interests of the weak” (pp. 250-252). 


On this cautionary note the book ends, and it 
is difficult to dissent from its prudent and cir- 
cumspect judgments. These judgments carry 
additional weight because the three case stud- 
ies, in addition to furnishing theoretical distinc- 
tions, also facilitate an assessment of the poli- 
cies of “controlled, flexible response” inaugu- 
rated in 1961 as a substitute for the strategy of 
“massive retaliation” of the Eisenhower era. 
The Kennedy administration’s search for a 
“more diversified set of military options along 
the entire spectrum of violence...” was ex- 
pected to open the way for “many more dis- 
criminating and effective uses of limited force 
on behalf of a variety of foreign policy objec- 
tives” (p. 7). The analyst aptly comments that 
“this expectation has not been fully realized” 
and proceeds to analyze the reasons, including 
those for the “Vietnam tragedy” in terms close 
to the wisdom of classical diplomacy (see espe- 
cially chapter 5). 

There is, however, a flaw in this approach. 
Not unlike earlier strategic theorists (from 
whom he differs in other important respects), 
George views force primarily in an instrumen- 
tal fashion, to be manipulated more or less 
skillfully, in greater or lesser accord with avail- 
able contextual advantages. His theoretical 
analysis does not clarify the purposes for which 
American force should be used, and it under- 
states the degree to which the employment of 
force alters and contaminates these purposes. It 
regards the national interest (as laid down by 
the executive branch, for the Congress is curi- 
ously absent) as an adequate definition of these 
purposes and is content to assert, in realist 
fashion, that coercion is justified in defense of 
vital interests. 

But the matter cannot be laid to rest so eas- 
ily. Theoretical analysis must take note that the 
worldwide responsibilities and the global mili- 
tary forces of the Great and Super-powers call 
for criteria of purpose that go beyond the na- 
tional. Nor is it irrelevant or “utopian” to ob- 
serve in a discussion of coercive diplomacy that 
in signing the Charter, all members of the 
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United Nations solemnly took on the obligation 
of refraining in their international relations, 
from the “threat or use of force” (Article 2, 
paragraph 4). What Great Power can afford to 
risk forfeiting its legitimacy and the moral basis 
of its position by habitually engaging in what 
could be, in fact, illegal practices, on the 
grounds of defending its interests? 

The answer must be, of course, that (barring 
exceptional circumstances) force can safely be 
employed at the global level, if it is employed 
at all, for societal purposes alone. If the Great 
Powers control most of the world’s military 
force, the threats to use such force, always 
dangerous, must be governed by purposes 
wider than national. This would mean that the 
means of coercion need to be tied to political 
structures of broader responsibility. 

The three cases—Laos, Cuba, Vietnam-—— 
show little evidence of concern for such re- 
sponsibility on the part of policy makers. This 
concern would have had to be shown not only 
in intergovernmental consultations or discus- 
sion in international organizations, but also in 
the form of a conscious design for alignment 
with major sectors of world opinion. The global 
system of Great Power authority, however, 
makes only rudimentary provision for world re- 
sponsibility, and for this reason each crisis and 
each threat or use of force is a source of new 
danger. 

GEORGE MODELSKI 
University of Washington 


The Fulcrum of Asia: Relations Among China, 
India, Pakistan, and the U. S. S. R. By Bha- 
bani Sen Gupta. (New York: Pegasus, 1970. 
Pp. xvi, 383. $8.95.) 


China’s World: The Foreign Policy of a Devel- 
oping State. By J. D. Simmonds. (New York 
and London: Columbia University Press, 
1970. Pp. ix, 260. $10.00.) 

These two books and their authors share a 
number of similarities. Both writers are men 
who have close personal and professional con- 
nections with the areas about which they write. 
Both men worked on their books at universities 
with good research facilities, Both subscribe to 
the generally recognized thesis that foreign re- 
lations are strongly affected by domestic con- 
siderations. Both men are conscientious re- 
searchers and uninspired writers. Consequently, 
their books are generally useful but frequently 
soporific. 

Beyond these similarities, the books differ in 
scope and in the nature of their virtues and de- 
ficiencies. Bhabani Sen Gupta’s book contains 
46 pages of notes with a total of 664 footnotes 
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(some of them a full page long), no bibliogra- 
phy, no maps and a fair number of typographi- 
cal errors, Sen Gupta, an experienced Indian 
journalist, makes extensive use of contempo- 
rary newspapers and magazines as well as secon- 
dary sources. Among his primary sources on 
China is Peking Review, an English-language 
weekly, which frequently carries long quotes 
from Peking Peoples Daily and the official 
Party periodical, Red Flag. The author is care- 
ful to cite dates and page rumbers for Peking 
Review references, but at least three times in 
nine pages (footnotes 20, 23, and 42, on pages 
152, 155, and 159) he cites People’s Daily by 
date, but gives no indication whether the arti- 
cles cited appear in the Hong Kong American 
Consulate’s serial translations (Selections from 
China Mainland Press; Extracts from China 
Mainland Magazines; and Current Background) 
or not. Such information would be helpful to 
those who do not read Chinese. 

Dealing as he does with four countries—In- 
dia, Pakistan, China and the U.S.S.R.—Sen 
Gupta seems to have fallen into the error, com- 
mon among specialists, of assuming that most 
readers will be as familiar with the geography 
of the areas under discussion as he himself is. I 
assume that this is why there are no end paper 
or other maps—-an inconvenient omission for 
those of us interested in but not very familiar 
with the areas along China’s southern and 
southwestern perimeter. 

Sen Gupta (or his proofreaders) have han- 
died the romanization of Chinese and other 
names rather well but not without some error. 
On pages 188, 196, and 303, for example; re- 
spectively: Chou Yank appears for Chou Yang: 
Kahmir for Kashmir; and Chin Chia-king for 
Chen Chia-kang. Such errors in themselves are 
minor but they are perhaps symptomatic of a 
carelessness that makes the reader uneasy. 

In the preface of his book the author is re- 
freshingly frank about the human frailties to be 
found among all individuals and governments 
involved. His first chapter sketches the back- 
ground of the various national interests in this 
area and suggests the direction in which events 
seem to be moving. His second chapter details 
the arrival and growing presence of Soviet in- 
fluence in South Asia, The third gives a fair ac- 
count of the challenges from and to China ris- 
ing out of the border disputes, Tibet, and the 
Soviet Union’s support of India. The fourth 
and fifth chapters describe and analyze the 
events and consequences of confrontation, 
while the sixth and final chapter spells out some 
of the perceptual problems of the area’s protag- 
onists and would-be analysts. 

Sen Gupta’s Fulcrum of Asia, plodding 
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though it is, plows some new ground and turns 
up some ideas which—while perhaps not all 
brand new—deserve attention. The way in 
which nationalism in former colonial or semi- 
colonial nations evolves into something mighty 
close to imperialism contributes to an under- 
standing of the complexity of Chinese, Indian, 
and Pakistani claims in the border areas of the 
subcontinent. Sen Gupta examines the Soviet 
Union’s growing involvement in the subconti- 
nent and the ways in which pragmatism and 
national interest (especially where China is 
concerned) tend to outweigh or alter Russian 
ideological considerations. This is a useful tool 
in interpreting recent and current developments 
in this constantly troubled part of the world. 

J. D, Simmonds, born in China and long a 
professional observer of that country, has kept 
both his book and his footnotes leaner than Sen 
Gupta’s. In citing his sources, Simmonds usu- 
ally refers his readers directly to the transla- 
tions. He has limited his scope to one country 
—China, has avoided secondary sources, does 
include some maps, and has had better luck 
with proofreaders than Sen Gupta. However, 
China’s World is no more readable than the 
Fulcrum of Asia, and may even be less of a con- 
tribution to the literature. 

Part of Simmond’s problem is that he is 
working over historical ground already pretty 
well covered by a number of other specialists. 
He has produced a chronological account, with 
some analysis, of China’s foreign relations up 
to 1969. His expressed aim is to contribute to 
the methodology of foreign policy study by set- 
ting “a number of the essential elements” of 
China’s foreign policy line in “a framework of 
a developing temporal and geographical world 
view, and all in the context of the domestic 
strategic dynamism” (p. 1). Unfortunately the 
work falls short of this ambitious goal. 

Simmonds spends considerable time record- 
ing the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ 
vice-ministerial appointments and its changing 
allocation of responsibility for its various de- 
partments. All of this he tries to relate, with 
varying degrees of success, to the Chinese do- 
mestic scene, 

This book might have been simpler and more 
useful if Simmonds had merely stated at the 
outset that he was interested in doing a chro- 
nology of China’s foreign relations with some 
speculation on possibly significant causes for 
and results of change over the years. But such 
an approach, especially if contained in a pro- 
posal aimed at getting a year’s study leave or 
funds for research, is probably less likely to be 
successful than one larded with terms like “do- 
mestic strategic dynamism” and intentions of 
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developing a “new approach” to methodology. 

This criticism is not meant to imply that Chi- 
na’s World is without merit. Simmonds has 
given a reasonably concise review of China’s 
foreign policy and some useful insight and 
grounds for speculation on the factors involved 
in that policy. He reminds the reader of the im- 
portance, especially in an agrarian and still rel- 
atively unindustrialized and uncosmopolitan 
nation like China, of domestic forces and frail- 
ties. He sketches clearly the influence on Chi- 
na’s leadership of long years of guerrilla tactics 
and the relation of those tactics to foreign pol- 
icy. His treatment of the United Front concept 
and its role in both domestic and international 
affairs is neatly handled. But his chapter on the 
“Intermediate Zone” left this reviewer with a 
feeling of puzzled boredom. 

This unevenness of treatment, plus Sim- 
mond’s occasional speculative reference, as on 
p. 76, to “untested Cultural Revolution 
sources” (which are also not footnoted or iden- 
tified in any other way) detracts from an other- 
wise adequate sourcebook on Chinese foreign 
policy. 

To sum up: For students of Chinese foreign 
policy J. D. Simmons had produced a useful 
chronology with some ideas worth considering; 
Bhabani Sen Gupta has produced a rather 
more thought-provoking book on an area and 
problems about which, to date, there has been 
too much provocation and too little intelligent 
thought. 

LOREN W. FESSLER 
American Universities Field Staff, Hong Kong 


Old World, New Horizons: Britain, Europe, 
and the Atlantic Alliance. By Edward Heath. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
Pp. 89. $4.95.) 


The Atlantic Fantasy: The U.S., Nato, and Bu- 
rope. By David Calleo. (Baltimore and Lon- 
don: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. Pp. 
182. $7.00, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

Starting from different perspectives, with 
markedly different styles and emphases, these 
two books show substantial agreement concern- 
ing Atlantic international relations. Stylistically, 
Edward Heath is easily distinguishable from 
David Calleo. Political actor and political ana- 
lyst have different conceptions of the proper 
use of language as a tool for persuasion and 
thought, argumentation and reasoning. On the 
one hand, with Heath, there is a careful tone of 
prudence and moderation, an emphasis on the 
incremental nature of proposed change. On the 
other, with Calleo, we see a higher emphasis on 
elegance in metaphor and analogy, on flamboy- 
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ance and originality. Substantively, Heath is 
more concerned with the relations of Britain, 
the new Europe, and the wider world. Calleo, 
preoccupied with American over-extension in 
the world at large, deals incisively and at some 
length with the nature of the Cold War, with 
Atlanticism as an ideology, and with the more 
limited problems of NATO, monetary relations, 
Gaullist foreign policy, and the implications of 
European independence from the United 
States. 

Beneath these and other differences, how- 
ever, lies a relatively common understanding 
of the meaning of history, the nature of present 
international problems, and the profile of an 
appropriate strategy for the future. Both au- 
thors would move to restructure Atlantic rela- 
tions by encouraging American withdrawal 
from Europe and simultaneously going forward 
with Western European integration. While in- 
creasing the military scope of Western Euro- 
pean cooperation, they would leave the drawing 
together of all of Europe for a later day. 

The political collapse of Europe after two 
world wars and the success of American na- 
tion building gradually led to massive Ameri- 
can involvement in international affairs. Both 
authors believe that this involvement is exces- 
sive, and both would cut it back to an earlier 
and more modest scale, Heath recalls George 

: Canning’s “memorable words” to the House of 
Commons in 1826 and “reverses the old prop- 

' gsition.” “I called the New World into exis- 
tence to redress the balance of the Old,” said 

_ Canning. For Heath, “the Old World must now 
be brought together to redress the balance of 
the New” (p. 11). Calleo believes that overam- 
bitious American “aspirations and worldwide 

, commitments” have led to an “American 

crisis.” He says that “‘future historians may be 

puzzled by the present-day rebirth of American 
isolationism—not because it came at all, but 
because it took so long in coming” (p. 3). 

' , European cohesion may help to alleviate 
American burdens. Heath believes that it is 
now possible that some of the American “re- 
sponsibility for...world security,” some of 
America’s “loneliness” can be shared. In this 
perspective, British “commitments” outside 

' Europe should be maintained. Indeed Western 
Europe might “in time come to carry out these 
obligations or some of them jointly as a Euro- 

' pean mission” (p. 69). For Calleo a more co- 

' hesive Europe might shift “the primary burden 
for Europe’s defense to the major Western Eu- 
topean states,” and “reduce America’s external 
burdens without: sacrificing her true interests” 

; (p. 131). 

' Defense, for each, is one of the main dimen- 
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sions of renewed effort for European integra- 
tion. American withdrawal will be facilitated by 
the creation at last of a European defense sys- 
tem, based largely on existing French and Brit- 
ish nuclear capabilities, as well as German 
conventional forces. Heath believes that “the 
British and French nuclear forces should be 
pooled to form a joint deterrent which would 
be held in trust for Europe” (p. 4), and Calleo 
agrees in his discussion of “the problems of or- 
ganizing the European deterrent” (p. 127). 

While Germany will continue to supply con- 
ventional forces, it will not have its own nu- 
clear weapons. “The United States,” Calleo 
says, “has no interest in a demilitarized West 
Germany,” but “no one wants the Germans to 
have nuclear weapons of their own” (p. 127). 
Heath notes “a new determination to stand up 
for German interests in defense,” but accepts 
the validity of German renunciation of “‘na- 
tional control and national ownership of nuclear 
weapons” (pp. 71, 83). 

Such a system will hopefully help to forestall 
nascent German concern about full rearma- 
ment, in the absence of a substantial Ameri- 
can presence, while continuing to maintain a 
strong front against the Soviet Union. “Without 
reasonable satisfaction from the allies,” Calleo 
believes, “the Germans would inevitably be 
compelled toward either a separate nuclear 
force or a close accommodation with the Rus- 
sians” (p. 128). Heath recognizes a “legitimate 
interest” of the Eastern bloc in “ensuring that 
Germany does not emerge as an independent 
military power dominating Central Europe” (p. 
73). 

Heath has a somewhat darker view of the 
Soviet Union, but both agree that wider Euro- 
pean unification is a task for a more distant fu- 
ture. Only after the construction of the system 
described may one hope “for that even wider 
unity on which rest the hopes of those still en- 
slaved” (p. 84), says Heath. For Calleo his 
strategy is the prerequisite to “thrust apart the 
superpowers from their prolonged and increas- 
ingly inane confrontation along the Iron Cur- 
tain” (p. 145). l 

This shared outlook leaves something to be 
desired. In terms of a window on the past, the 
experience of the last twenty years does not 
support the assumption that the best way to 
promote international cooperation is through 
common military tasks. NATO’s problems, 
with which Calleo deals at length, illustrate this 
point; and it may well be that the European 
Communities made what progress they did be- 
cause, rather than in spite, of the early failure 
of EDC. 

As for the future, an alternative strategy 
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might take the possibility of American with- 
drawal from Europe as a first step in reducing 
military capabilities from one end of Europe to 
the other, freeing scarce resources for domestic 
and international activities in other social sec- 
tors. Calleo looks in this direction to some ex- 
tent when he states that “there is much to be 
said for an inspected nuclear free zone in Cen- 
tral Europe, including both Germanies, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and perhaps the rest of the 
Balkans” (pp. 129-130). This initiative, how- 
ever, seems to bear more heavily on some Eu- 
ropeans than on others. Elsewhere, he implies 
the importance of nonmilitary activities for the 
super-powers.” Perhaps they might even come 
to believe,” he concludes, “that their greatest 
contribution to the world community lay in the 
civilization which they achieved at home, 
rather than the power they exerted abroad” (p. 
145). This could just as easily be true for all 
participants. 

Calleo’s study is an incisive analysis of the 
pattern of Atlantic international politics. His 
emphasis on fantasy, myth, illusion, and ideol- 
ogy, and his hardheaded discussion of the dis- 
proportional costs and benefits of Atlantic rela- 
tions provide a welcome addition to the existing 
literature. Heath’s lectures are most interesting 
because of his position as British Prime Minis- 
ter. While the material is drawn largely from 
standard Atlantic legends, the form which it as- 
sumes under the hand of a man at one center 
of Atlantic power gives it a particular impor- 
tance. 

In spite of their differences, the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the two works may be the sub- 
stantial degree of policy convergence which 
their arguments convey. One wonders if such 
agreement is a relatively chance happening, or 
whether it reflects some deeper emerging Atlan- 
tic foreign policy consensus that, as the Ameri- 
can military presence in Europe is finally 
drawn down, Western Europe, moving as if to 
fill a vacuum, will expand and coordinate its 
military capabilities, maintain the division and 
subordination of Germany, and come to accept 
the permanent partition of all of Europe. If this 
is the case, then one may wonder also about 
the marginal benefits of further exploring the 
proposition that good neighbors make good 
fences, 

FRANCIS A. BEER 
University of Texas, Austin 


The Logic of Images in International Relations. 
By Robert Jervis. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. 281. $8.30.) 

How can a power induce a rival to comply 
with its wishes while avoiding the actuality, or 
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even a serious risk, of armed conflict? The 
problem has many dimensions. Some of these 
have to do with the balance of power and at- 
tempts to improve it, for example, by increas- 
ing one’s arms strength, or recruiting allies. 
The present book, however, is concerned with a 
different dimension of the problem, namely, ex- 
ercising influence over the other’s conduct by 
suitable communication strategies, usually 
treated under the heading of diplomacy or prop- 
aganda. Mr. Jervis, however, does not discuss 
either in breadth but focuses attention upon one 
fundamental component of diplomatic and prop- 
agandistic activities, the production of “images.” 
An “image,” as Mr. Jervis uses the term, is 
that picture of the entire behavioral profile of 
the communicator which his communications 
cumulatively implant in the recipient’s mind. 
These “communications” include not only ver- 
bal messages but also significant nonverbal acts 
that provide cues about the communicator’s be- 
havioral profile. Mr. Jervis’ fundamental con- 
tention is that images can have a significant 
effect upon the recipient’s conduct in and by 
themselves, and, moreover, that such effects are 
eminently worth pursuing, because the produc- 
tion of images avoids the substantial costs and 
risks inherent in “balance of power” strategies. 
Images, he says, are produced “‘on the cheap.” 
Verbal and nonverbal communications, the 
author says, contribute to the generation of im- 
ages in two fundamentally different ways: they 
may act (or be interpreted) either as “signals” 
or as “indices.” “Signals,” he explains, “are 
statements or actions the meanings of which 
are established by tacit or explicit understand- 
ings among the actors” (p. 18). To put it more 
sharply: Communication by signal presupposes 
a code common to the sender and the recipient; 
the information encoded by the sender will be 
the one the recipient will obtain by decoding the 
signal. Mr. Jervis notes, as a fundamental char- 
acteristic of signals, that they can be true or 
false, and what is more, sincerely meant or dc- 
liberately misleading, their text as it stands leav- 
ing it entirely open whether they are one or the 
other. Hence the decoded meaning of a signal 
can function as part of the sender’s image only 
when it is weighted for truthfulness, an operation 
necessarily independent of decoding as such. 
Communications as “indices” ate a different 
matter. The information they convey in this ca- 
pacity is not that encoded by the sender using a 
conventional verbal or nonverbal Janguage, but 
that kind of information content that natural 
events carry, the decoding of which involves 
breaking the code of “nature.” The index func- 
tion of a signal, for example, may reside in be- 
havioral symptoms such as uncontrolled voice 
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inflections (or changes in the rate of heartbeat), 
that cast doubt upon the truthfulness of the sig- 
nal. Information conveyed in the index mode 
will enter into the image as it is conveyed. It 
would seem, then, that senders have only very 
incomplete control over the images produced 
by their communications, since encoded signal 
information will be weighted by the recipient, 
whereas index information is supplied invol- 
untarily. 

The most fascinating part of Mr. Jervis’s 
analysis of image production, however, is that 
devoted to casting doubt upon this conclusion. 
According to him, image producers have many 
ways of manipulating both the signal function 
and the index function of their communica- 
tions. He discusses these techniques in consid- 
erable detail, drawing upon a vast body of liter- 
ature covering many fields (history, psychol- 
ogy, strategic analysis, and so on). 

As to the desirable images themselves, Mr. 
Jervis mainly stresses two behavioral profile el- 
ements as essential to impart: “resolution,” the 
readiness to take high risks, on the one hand, 
and “peacefulness,” lack of aggressive intent, 
on the other, This definition of the main objec- 
tives of communication strategy essentially goes 
back to the deterrence doctrine of the recent 
past and thus gives the whole analysis a some- 
what dated air. This applies particularly to the 
discussion of some concrete case material, for 
example, the Cuban missile crisis. The treatment 
of the problem of disengagement in Vietnam, 
contained in the last chapter, however, also con- 
tains some remarkably original and apt points. 
Generally speaking, the study has the merit of 
providing a number of fresh insights into the 
way in which the self-projected image of the 
actors enters into the international interaction 
process. 

PAUL KECSKEMETI 
Brandeis University 


The Theory and Practice cf Neutrality in the 
‘Twentieth Century. By Roderick Ogley. (New 
York: Barnes & Nobile, Inc., 1970. Pp. 217. 
$8.00.) 

It is a most useful endeavor to present the 
student of international affairs and of modern 
history with an up-to-date picture of the law 
and practice of neutrality, since this specific pat- 
tern of political behavior of governments and 
nations does generally not enjoy great sympathy 
with the medium and great powers, and cer- 
tainly not in the Anglo Saxon world. It is, 
therefore, incompletely known. Mr. Ogley, a 
Lecturer at the University of Sussex, gives such 
a picture in a new volume of the well known 
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World Studies Series edited by James Hender- ` 
son. He proceeds by reproducing selected docu- 
ments referring to his subject, with a substan- 
tial introduction of his own and short introduc- 
tory remarks to most of the documents. 

Documents? Along with such truly documen- 
tary materials as extracts from the Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, from the very interesting ex- 
change of notes and declarations surrounding 
the neutralization of Belgium and its violation 
by Germany in 1914, from speeches and resolu- 
tions relative to the policy of neutrality of the 
USA in the opening phases of the two World 
Wars, and many similar texts, the author/ editor 
reproduces a great many passages from histori- 
cal writing and from articles in political jour- 
nals. This creates a serious imbalance. Whereas 
documents in the true sense reflect the spirit of 
the moment and attitudes of the actors involved 
at the time of their writing and speaking, the 
historian’s and the politician’s writings repre- 
sent a retrospective description of what has hap- 
pened or what they believe happened or what 
they would like to happen. The value for the 
reader, then, depends entirely on the quality of 
each presentation, and on his ability to situate 
the writer correctly. 

Among Ogley’s somewhat haphazard selec- 
tions from books and magazine articles, some 
provide a well balanced picture of particular 
situations of neutrality, such as Ambassador 
Hägglöf’s brilliant notes on Sweden in World 
War II, or Emile Cammaerts’ biography of 
King Albert I of the Belgians. Others are of al- 
together different quality: some partisan such as 
a book by E. Borchard and W. P. Lage on 
American neutrality (1940), others pleading a 
specific cause, such as the piece by Max Petit- 
pierre, a former Foreign Minister of Switzer- 
land, urging the world to believe that his thor- 
oughly passive and timid foreign policy had 
gained a new dimension by simply adding to 
the traditional concept of neutrality the word 
“solidarity.” To this category of special pleas be- 
longs also the final section of the author’s in- 
troduction to the book, where he concludes his 
otherwise objective assessment of legal, eco- 
nomic, strategic, and political factors of neu- 
trality with a plea for a neutral Britain, or where 
he deals with a chimera such as “civilian de- 
fense” in contrast to active resistance to an 
aggressor. 

Ogley groups his material historically, in five 
parts, beginning with the neutrality of Belgium, 
passing then to World War I, from there to the 
days of the League of Nations, to World War 
II, and finally to the atomic age. This classifica- 
tory method is not very helpful when it comes 
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to show different types of neutrality—perma- 
nent neutrality, ad hoc neutrality, neutralism, 
nonbelligerence, nonalignment. The author/ 
editor is most successful when he examines the 
nature of nonalignment as clearly distinct from 
neutrality; he describes nonalignment as an off- 
shoot of the Cold War and a policy which does 
not prevent its authors from being violently 
partisan in other respects. On the other hand, 
he is vague when it comes to drawing the 
boundary between permanent neutrality and a 
neutral attitude in some particular conflict, or 
between neutrality and the mere fact of not be- 
ing actively involved in war. It seems strange, 
for example, to describe the Soviet Union, 
bound to Germany by the treaty of 1939, wag- 
ing war against Finland, as a neutral. 

In his own parts of the text, the author gives 
an excellent account of the strategic conditions 
of neutrality, explaining how the skillful use of 
deterrence—using military and economic argu- 
ments—is a condition of survival of neutral na- 
tions, and what the preferred instruments of de- 
terrence of small nations may be. He seems, 
however, to contradict himself when he asserts 
that a guarantee by a great power is the stron- 
gest military asset of a neutral, having said him- 
self, in another context, that a guarantee by one 
power would be in contradiction with any pol- 
icy of neutrality. 

Such logical contradictions, along with a few 
material errors pointing to some lack of famil- 
iarity with the subject, and the too narrow 
choice of titles in the Selected Bibliography 
limit somewhat the usefulness of the book as a 
true introduction to an interesting and little 
known subject. Having pointed to this inherent 
weakness, the reviewer is glad to endorse fully 
the author’s conclusion, when he writes: 


. neutrality, far from being an anachronism, is 
a condition that states are likely to find themselves 
in, by accident or design, with increasing frequency 
in the last third of this century. . . . The neutrality 
that we are likely to see will, then, be a some- 
what messy neutrality; its rules may be impro- 
vised, and the powerful may be able to disregard 
them. But there will persist . . . a reluctance of 
third parties to involve themselves in other’s con- 
flicts, which may well lead to a dampening down 
of these conflicts . . . (p. 205). 


Urs SCHWARZ 
Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, Geneva 


Small Nation Survival: Political Defense in Un- 
equal Conflicts. By V. V. Sveics. (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1970. Pp. 271. $8.50.) 


In recent years the literature of international 
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relations, which traditionally has been about 
great-power politics, has been supplemented 
by a number of useful books about the behav- 
ior and role of small states in international poli- 
tics. While David Vital has spelled out some of 
the consequences of the material inequality of 
states for unaligned small nations, Robert L. 
Rothstein has analyzed the security problems of 
small powers in alliances. Professor Sveics’s 
concern is with unaligned small nations in- 
volved in conflicts with militarily superior pow- 
ers. Drawing on some older writings about 
strategy, especially early nineteenth-century 
German works, and on more recent books 
about resistance movements (particularly those 
dealing with reactions to German occupation in 
the Second World War), he analyzes a variety 
of unequal conflicts, but notably that between 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union in August 
1968. He concludes that it is perfectly possible 
for a small nation successfully to defend itself 
against even a vastly superior military power, 
provided it knows how to do it and has will- 
power enough to go through with it. 

The way to resist overwhelming force effec- 
tively, Professor Sveics argues, is to transfer the 
struggle from the military to the political level. 
If the small nation has been defeated militarily 
and has been occupied by the enemy, the de- 
fender should realize that the defeat is nc 
more than an unimportant tactical setback aná 
should continue the struggle politically by re- 
sorting to all possible means of noncooperation 
and resistance. Summoning up its full national 
strength, the small nation should engage the en- 
emy where he is weakest, prevent him from 
gaining control of the polis, erode his grip on 
the state, and generally intensify the conflict un- 
til final victory is secured. Sveics does not claim 
that the idea of subordinating the military side 
of the conflict, or stage of the struggle, to the 
political is new. Indeed, he shows well how the 
relationship between war and politics was clari- 
fied more than one hundred and fifty years agc 
by A. H. D. von Biilow and Carl von Clause- 
witz; how the lessons they had drawn from the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars were al- 
most forgotten in the nineteenth century; how 
they were taught again by T. E. Lawrence afte: 
his experiences with the Arabs; and how the} 
have been put to use in the resistance move- 
ments and people’s wars of recent decades. 
Sveics’s forcible restatement of ideas whicl 
seem as relevant now as ever before is a worth- 
while contribution to a subject in which old in- 
sights are sometimes forgotten in the searcl. 
for new theories. 

Nevertheless, it is clearly with action rather 
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than ideas that Professor Sveics is ultimately 
concerned. Admitting his deep commitment to 
the cause of small states struggling to retain or 
regain national freedom, he sets out to explain 
the correct strategy for these states. With pas- 
sion and determination he strives to convince 
his readers and to persuade them to act on his 
instructions. The book is essentially prescriptive 
—offering directions to intellectuals, adminis- 
trators and others about their roles in resistance 
to the occupation power, making suggestions 
for Sweden, Switzerland, and other small un- 
aligned states how best to prepare their defense, 
and so on. As a guide to resistance movement 
leaders, and as a warning to statesmen who con- 
template subjugating a small nation by superior 
force, it is a persuasive piece of work, which 
for its effect relies to a considerable extent on 
the technique of repetition. 

In the minds of the more skeptical readers 
this book may leave a few queries. Does the au- 
thor, in his effort to put military power in its 
proper political perspective, perhaps tend to 
underestimate the importance of force in inter- 
national politics? Is it not true, for example, 
that the survival of the smaller members of the 
old European states system was due to the bal- 
ance of power operating among the great mili- 
tary powers at least as much as to the national 
political strength mustered by threatened small 
powers? Is he perhaps, in his endeavor to estab- 
lish old truths about the efficacy of noncooper- 
ation and resistance, inclined to ignore im- 
provements in some of the means available to 
modern governments bent on keeping down 
hostile nations? Finally, is his adherence to the 
creed of nationalism, in which he rightly recog- 
nizes the main source of resistance, too uncriti- 
cal? Is it, for example, plausible to argue (as he 
does on page 134) that nationalism cannot be a 
source of aggression or an obstacle to interna- 
tional cooperation? Lurking in his distinction be- 
tween the mature nationalisms of certain small 
states and the aggressive imperialisms of some 
great powers may be the notion of the intrinsic 
moral superiority of small nations, a notion 
which may be detected on other pages too, and 
which may be suspected of permeating the 
whole book. But it is essentially because of 
their relative powerlessness rather than because 
of any intrinsically superior virtue that small 
states tend to behave differently in international 
relations. 

Professor Sveics’s book shows again how dif- 
ferent the international political process looks 
when viewed from the angle of the smaller 
members of international society; and it en- 
courages one to hope that new insights may be 
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provided by those scholars who examine the 
states system from levels lower than that of the 
great powers. 

CARSTEN HOLBRAAD 
The Australian National University 


The Reality of Foreign Aid. By Willard L. 
Thorp. (New York: Praeger Publishers, for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 1971. Pp. 
370. $12.50.) 


The Reality of Foreign Aid is another in a 
steady succession of nuts-and-bolts books on 
foreign aid. These books carefully take apart 
the foreign aid process and examine it under 
the microscope, detail by tedious detail. This is 
not meant as a pejorative remark. The details 
of the planning, giving and receiving of foreign 
aid are important and need repeated examina- 
tion to permit us to chart changed conditions 
and profit from past experience. But these de- 
tails are not the stuff of glamorous, exciting 
books. Rather, books like Th Reality of Foreign 
Aid mute the glib sensationalism of many of the 
derogatory observations about foreign aid which 
enliven political rhetoric. They make the reader 
see that foreign aid is a tough, risky enterprise, 
bound to require compromises which are dis- 
pleasing to all sides. For every accusation 
which seems to highlight glaring misconduct on 
the part of donors or recipients, there are com- 
monplace explanations which indicate that ev- 
ery mishap is not necessarily somebody’s fault, 
let alone the outcome of evil scheming. 

Thorp’s book proceeds, more methodically 
than most, from question to nagging question. 
Why are donor and recipient nations alike dis- 
enchanted with the foreign aid process? Why is 
it so difficult to bring about satisfactory prog- 
ress in the underdeveloped two-thirds of the 
world? How does one go about transferring 
capital and expertise effectively? To which 
countries should aid go and for what purposes? 
How much should each receive and for how 
long? Should economic transfusions take the 
form of trade, aid, loans, or other means of 
transfer? There are also questions about the ad- 
ministrative and institutional aspects of aid giv- 
ing: Should aid be more heavily private or pub- 
lic? Should it be given through bilateral ar- 
rangements or multilateral institutions? What 
coordinating mechanisms are needed within the 
recipient and donor countries and internation- 
ally? 

For each of these questions, Thorp presents 
a careful analysis of the problem in historical 
perspective, giving full details of past experi- 
ences and of present social, economic, and po- 
litical factors. He typically follows this analysis 
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by outlining the advantages and disadvantages 
of various types of solutions and often by add- 


ing recommendations. He has included dozens ` 


of helpful tables to illustrate various aspects of 
the aid flow from the United States and other 
major donors. 

Most of Thorp’s recommendations are cau- 
tious and relate to minor reforms in aid giving 
rather than sweeping restyling of the aid pro- 
cess. Mr. Thorp, for five years the Chairman of 
the Development Assistance Committee of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, is experienced enough in the 
difficult art of foreign aid administration to shy 
away from advocating dramatic reforms which 
excite academic planners but chill the souls of 
practitioners. Yet it may be just such bold 
changes which are required to transform the 
picture of foreign aid successes from one of 
modest upward trends to one of steeply rising 
trendlines. 

A few randomly selected examples will 
suffice to indicate the tenor of Thorp’s reform 
proposals: (1) Citizens of developing nations 
should ordinarily be trained in institutions es- 
tablished in their own countries or areas rather 
than in developed nations. (2) The burdens of 
loan repayments, which now strangle economic 
growth, must be eased through cooperative ef- 
forts of the lending countries. (3) Multilateral 
aid giving should be improved through better 
coordination of existing bodies, rather than 
through the creation of new agencies. (4) The 
United States should assume a larger share of 
the world’s growing aid burden by making 
long-term commitments for economic develop- 
ment in the Third World. 

The volume ends with an appendix on “The 
Foreign Aid Numbers Game” which debunks 
all types of foreign aid statistics. The reader is 
shown, as he has been throughout the book, 
that appearances are deceptive and that one 
needs a host of additional information to put 
every “fact” and statistic into proper perspec- 
tive. 

Though the book is scrupulously objective in 
its discussions of specific problems, it does not 
question the basic assumptions behind foreign 
aid. Thorp briefly examines some of the argu- 
ments in favor of foreign aid and, in many 
scattered comments, indicates that aid, mea- 
sured by various economic yardsticks, is benefi- 
cial for donors and recipients alike. Yet the 
other side of the coin is hardly examined. We 
are not told in what respects foreign aid may be 
detrimental and whether the criteria by which 

enefits are gauged are adequate and fully de- 
fensible. 
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This reviewer shares Mr. Thorp’s beliefs in 
the value of foreign aid to foster technologi- 
cally advanced societies throughout the world. 
Nonetheless, it would be refreshing in a schol- 
arly study to find reappraisal of basic assump- 
tions along with analysis of goals and proce- 
dures, In the process of re-examination, an ex- 
perienced analyst may discover truly new polit- 
ical approaches that may be the key to a more 
rapid and humanly satisfying development pro- 
cess. 

Doris A. GRABER 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


Designs in Diplomacy: Pages from European 
Diplomatic History in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By Mario Toscano. Translated and 
Edited by George A. Carbone. (Baltimore 
and London: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. 
Pp. 433. $16.50.) 

This volume brings together eight separate 
articles and essays originally published by Pro- 
fessor Mario Toscano over a twenty-year pe- 
riod. They were revised and updated several 
times, the last in the process of being brought 
together for translation and publication in En- 
glish. The final work of revision was done by 
two of Toscano’s assistants in the spring and 
summer of 1968 when the author was already 
very ill, but he was able to review their work 
and give it his approval before his death. 

Toscano’s position as a distinguished diplo- 
matic historian, as chairman of the commission 
supervising the publication of Italian diplo- 
matic documents (for the period 1861-1943), 
as special advisor to the Italian Foreign Office 
in the postwar period with the rank of Ambas- 
sador, and as a sometime éminence grise behind 
certain foreign ministers of the 1950's, gave 
him an unparalleled opportunity to see the 
foreign policy process at work from perspec- 
tives not ordinarily available to scholars. 

Despite the disparate issues and long time 
period covered in this collection, two themes 
stand out. At the forefront is the theme of fail- 
ure. From the first essay on the “Failure of the 
Hungarian-Rumanian Rapprochement of 1920” 
to the last on the inadequacies of intell- 
gence sources which led to failures of judg- 
ment, Toscano is preoccupied with agreements 
which were never consummated, approaches 
which fell flat, results which were disappoint- 
ingly inadequate. Even when partial successes 
were achieved, as in the reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations with Russia and France in 
1944 and 1945, the political benefits expected 
remained largely unrealized. 

The second theme is Italian diplomacy and 
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the Second World War. With the exception of 
the first essay mentioned above, all the others 
- concentrate on different aspects of staying out 
of, getting into, and getting out of the war. 
These are not well-rounded syntheses of the 
whole story. They are a specialist’s effort to 
bring to bear the evidence of newly acquired 
primary sources on problems which are already 
well known to his readers. Toscano is writing 
for a small, knowledgeable, audience of experts, 
and his essays assume a highly competent read- 
ership. In reading them one must remember 
that they are only part of the story, which is all 
Toscano intended them to be. 

As I read the essays I drew a number of con- 
clusions, some explicit, some implicit. One is 
that Benito Mussolini and Galeazzo Ciano were 
lightweights in diplomacy. I already believed 
that, but Toscano’s work drives this conclusion 
home. The tragedy of Italy, as Toscano indi- 
cates, was to have such incompetents in charge. 
They had a first-rate, skilled professional as 
their Ambassador in Moscow from 1939 to 1941 
but all his talent and expertise couldn’t help It- 
aly, given the deficiencies of his political superi- 
ors. 

Another conclusion involves the character of 
the Italian-Russian rapprochement which the 
Germans prevented from coming to fruition in 
the spring of 1941. It was obviously based on 
the mutual recognition of spheres of influence 
between Russia and Italy, with Russia granted 
preeminence in the countries bordering the 
Black Sea and at the Straits, and Italy receiving 
similar recognition for the Mediterranean. Tos- 
cano remarks that the proposed understanding 
was strikingly similar to the Racconigi Agree- 
ments of 1909 between liberal Italy and Czarist 
Russia. This led me to reflect on the relevance 
or lack of relevance of ideology, Communist or 
Fascist, to foreign policy. 

I was struck again by the importance of the 
“old boy” network. Emissaries are chosen, as- 
signments are made, because someone is related 
to a Marchesa close to Salazar who can influ- 
ence the Prime Minister to serve as an interme- 
diary with the English. The efforts of the Ital- 
ians to get out of the war on favorable terms in 
the spring of 1943 are directed to the British 
rather than the Americans because the Italian 
upper classes have contacts with the British ar- 
istocracy. It is not exclusively an aristocratic 
“old boy” network, however, but also a diplo- 
matic one, from which the Soviet diplomats are 
not excluded. The negotiations for a rapproche- 
ment between Italy and Russia in 1941 were 
made easier because Ciano and the Soviet 
Chargé d affaires in Rome, Helfand, had been 
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junior foreign-service officers stationed in 
China together for a number of years. The rec- 
ord also indicates that in the last analysis these 
personal contacts and influences are not con- 
clusive. None of these links was able to help 
Italy, with England or with Russia. . 

This is classic diplomatic history, drawn 
from the primary documents and the memoirs, 
written and oral. There is no indication that 
Toscano is aware of modern theorizing in the 
area of foreign-policy decision making. None 
of the models which have been developed—in- 
teraction models, organization theory, bureau- 
cratic politics—are evident in this work. I can 
be accused of criticizing him unfairly, but in a 
conversation in the late 1950’s he remarked to 
me that his work in the foreign office taught 
him the limitations of diplomatic documents. 
As presented here decisions are made by one or 
two people—Mussolini and Ciano, Hitler and 
Von Ribbentrop, Stalin and Molotov. Civil and 
military experts at best provide information, 
and occasionally an opinion. Mussolini, as a 
dictator, operating in a world of secrecy and 
conspiracy, overvalues intelligence information 
because his mentality gives more credence to 
data if it is obtained by secret means than by 
more straightforward routes. But this conspir- 
acy view of history is not limited to dictators, 
nor is the “spontaneous and completely subjec- 
tive” way in which Mussolini often made deci- 
sions. Perhaps Toscano knew what he was do- 
ing when, in spite of personal bureaucratic ex- 
perience, he decided to follow his “old-fash- 
ioned” conceptual framework. 

NORMAN KOGAN 
The University of Connecticut 


China and the Foreign Powers: The Impact of 
and Reaction to Unequal Treaties. By Wil- 
liam L. Tung. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana 
Publications, Inc., 1970. Pp. xxii, 526. 
$15.00.) 


As Arnold Toynbee observed in his introduc- 
tion to the Major Peace Treaties of Modern 
History, 1648-1966, “The modern West has 
had many good things to give to the world in 
the field of science and technology, but in the 
field of international relations the effect of the 
Westernization of the world has been disas- 
trous.” To attest to the truthfulness of this 
statement, China is a case par excellence. 

For thousands of years China had lived in its 
own world, the so-called “T’ien-hsia” (All-un- 
der-Heaven), and its relations with the peoples 
around its periphery—-Koreans, Japanese, 
Vietnamese, Siamese, Burmese and others— 
were usually conducted in a Sinocentric system 
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based on the assumption of Chinese superiority. 
This Chinese world order, generally speaking, 
was hierarchical in form, benevolent in spirit, 
and peaceful in operation. In Chinese terminol- 
ogy, it was called “wang-tao” (peaceful way), 
which was not only different from, but directly 
opposed to, the “pa-tao” (forcible way) or 
power politics of the West. 

When Westerners came to China in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, they first de- 
manded equality with China, and after dealing 
the Chinese several blows in war they imposed 
upon China a series of unequal treaties, which 
almost reduced China to a colony. According 
to Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the international status of 
China at his time was even worse than that of a 
colony. He called China a “hypo-colony” in or- 
der to indicate that she had many masters with- 
out anyone of them accepting the responsibility 
for her. 

China’s response to the challenge of the West 
was more than one century of turbulent 
changes, including the Self-strengthening 
Movement, the “Hundred-day” Reform, the 
“Double-ten” Revolution, and the May Fourth 
Movement. Because none of these changes 
seemed to be enough, mainland China finally 
went Communist in 1949—a total Westerniza- 
tion in the sense that Communism originated in 
the West. 

This tragedy of modern China is the subject 
of William L. Tung’s book, which contains 
twelve chapters, four appendices, and numer- 
ous notes, The first three chapters cover the 
historical background. Chapters 4 and 5 ana- 
lyze the impact of the unequal treaties upon the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of China. 
From Chapter 6 to Chapter 9, the author de- 
scribes China’s reaction to the unequal treaties 
and their final termination during World War 
II. In the last three chapters he discusses Chi- 
na’s problems as a resurgent great power in 
Asia and beyond. He concludes the book with 
these words: “For the fulfillment of her na- 
tional aspirations, all segments of China are 
prepared to seek international support wher- 
ever attainable, but will strongly react to any 
confrontations if unavoidable” (p. 410). 

Dr. Tung should be congratulated for his ex- 
cellent work in this book, particularly for its lu- 
cidity, brevity, and systematic arrangement. He 
has made good use of primary as well as secon- 
dary sources. It is especially gratifying to find a 
separate index of treaties at the end of the 
book. It is even more admirable for a Chinese 
writer to maintain such fairness and objectivity 
as are displayed in his treatment of so many 
controversial problems, including the Yalta, 
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Agreement (p. 271), the responsibility for the 
“loss” of mainland China to Communism (p. 
299), and the international legal status of 
Taiwan (pp. 310-311). 

The main thesis of this book is to prove that 
“although China’s troubles were partly due to 
her own impotence, the Chinese attitude to- 
ward foreign powers in recent decades has had 
much to do with the national humiliation en- 
dured during the past century” (p. vii). To the 
extent that “to every action there is a reaction” 
(p. vii), the author may be regarded as success- 
ful. He could have done even better, however, 
if he had gone a little deeper and explained 
why America was tagged by the Chinese Com- 
munists as their number one enemy even though 
the United States was the most friendly to 
China among all the Western Powers, and why 
Nationalist China waived its war claims against 
Japan even though China suffered the most 
from Japan during the last hundred years. Here 
we need an insight into the ideology and politi- 
cal philosophy of the two rival regimes in 
China. 

Another desirable improvement would be the 
addition of a few maps to those parts of the 
text where the problem of national boundaries 
is discussed. The simple map on the front page 
is not sufficient. 

Some terms used by the author are neolo- 
gisms with dubious value. For instance, to call 
the Nationalists’ purge of Communists a “puri- 
fication movement” (p. 236) is a translation 
from Chinese too literal to be comprehended 
by Western readers, The description of imperi- 
alists’ penetration of China by means of rail- 
ways as “railway imperialism” (p. 194) is also 
a peculiar coinage. 

Finally, there are quite a few misspellings 
and printing errors. Of course, these and other 
flaws, which can readily be removed when the 
book comes up for revision, are minor impedi- 
ments in a very useful book. 

SAMUEL SHIH-TSAl CHEN 
Central Connecticut State College 


Bridge Across the Bosporus: The Foreign Pol- 
icy of Turkey. By Ferenc A. Vali. (Baltimore 
and London: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1971. Pp. 399. $12.50.) 

Bridge Across the Bosporus may be called a 
survey of recent Turkish foreign relations. It is 
the only book of that description to have ap- 
peared in any language in at least two decades. 
In fact, although there are some valuable spe- 
cific studies, mostly by Turkish scholars, we 
would say there is not much literature of any 
kind on Turkey’s foreign relations since World 
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War Il. Prof. Vali has consulted what there is 
and drawn much from Turkish newspaper re- 
ports and from personal interviews, and has 
finally given us the benefit of his long interest 
in Turkish affairs. (His several previous books 
and many articles in English are all on other 
subjects.) As an amply informative survey of a 
set of issues of which we have scanty knowl- 
edge, this book is likely to be very highly ap- 
preciated. There are apt to be differing views, 
of course, about its approach to foreign policy 
analysis and about some of its interpretations. 

The introductory chapters present a general 
historical background, then observations on 
what the author calls the geopolitical, ethnic 
and ideological foundations of Turkish foreign 
policy, and then some description of public 
opinion. The four central chapters analyze rela- 
tions with the parties at issue regarding the 
NATO alliance, the Straits, Cyprus, and the 
Arab-Israeli and other regional issues. Conclud- 
ing the book is an evaluation of economic de- 
velopment and a final chapter bringing together 
the themes of the whole work. 

The title, preface, and epigraph (“This 
bridge signifies Turkey’s wish to join Europe.” 
—Willy Brandt) might at first lead readers to 
expect the popularized, simplistic interpretation 
of Turkey as a Westernized or unambivalently 
Westernizing nation. The author does favor 
Westernizing tendencies, and he may be some- 
what optimistic about them, but his treatment 
is certainly not simplistic. It seems to this re- 
viewer almost always judicious and acute. He 
points out difficulties and costs: the develop- 
ment plan (including investment in the bridge) 
requires postponing some needed social bene- 
fits, NATO membership probably hinders Cyp- 
rus policy, ethnic solidarity might possibly 
come to endanger peace and security. There are 
tensions among ideals and many intricate 
choices involved in the “wish to join Europe,” 
and the main body of the text is a sensitive 
guide to them. 

Related to the major theme of Westernization 
and its problems are several minor themes that 
are traditional among students of international 
relations. They include the importance of geo- 
graphic conditions, the quality of Turkish di- 
plomacy, the interplay of indigenous and out- 
side cultures, the sometimes drastic effects of 
Great-Power interactions and ambitions, the 
subtle relations between national sentiment and 
calculations of national interest, and also “the 
commotion created by the small but noisy ex- 
ponents of red and black fanaticism” (p. 377). 
Except about Turkey’s radical left and right 
and in a few unimportant summary comments 
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(compare pp. xi with 68-70 and 35 with 
210-218, for instance), a careful critical judg- 
ment is sustained throughout. 

Turkey, of course, is no longer the close ally 
of the United States that it was from the late 
1940’s to the early 1960’s. Chapter IV quickly 
reviews the origins and development of their 
“Cold War” relationship and then goes on to 
relate the incident which more than any other 
dissolved it. Trying to stop an imminent Turk- 
ish military intervention in Cyprus in 1964, 
President Johnson wrote Prime Minister Inönü 
that the U.S. and other NATO allies might not 
consider themselves obliged to protect Turkey 
if a Soviet intervention ensued. That part of 
Johnson’s letter “gives me the impression,” 
Inönü replied, “that there exists between us a 
wide divergence of views as to the nature and 
basic principles of the North Atlantic Alliance” 
(quoted from p. 131). The author remarks: 


Up to that time, the Turkish leaders had never 
seriously analyzed the context of American in- 
terests relating to Turkey or the Turkish interest 
as it related to the United States’ role in the affairs 
of Turkey. That Turkey ceased to follow the 
American initiatives automatically, but acted after 
due consideration with regard to national interest, 
amounted to a change. It was, for instance, real- 
ized that all major countries of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance have, to some extent, mended their fences 
with the Soviet Union, whereas Turkey had stayed 
behind as the last inflexible “Cold Warrior.” 
Similarly, Turkey had completely neglected her 
relations with the Third World. Consequently, 
she had found herself voted down on the Cyprus 
dispute in the United Nations by her official op- 
ponents (the Soviet bloc countries), by the neu- 
tralists, and also by some of her official allies. 
Thus the search for new orientations began. 

Within a few years Turkish diplomacy was able 
to bring the country from an uncomfortable isola- 
tion to a new complex of relationships .. . (p. 
133). 


This interpretation of Turkey’s “Cold War” 
phase is not easily confirmed. Perhaps it is true 
that officials did not adequately analyze either 
American interests or the risks of a close alli- 
ance. Or possibly the Menderes government 
(1950-1960) did analyze them and decided 
that a sort of junior partnership best served its 
domestic interests, as it understood them, while 
at the same time complying with the require- 
ments of the “free world community” as inter- 
preted at that time by the senior partner and 
others. In other words the old policy might 
have been deliberately based on transnational 
and partisan domestic interests as well as na- 
tional ones. Perhaps the author would agree, 
and add that maybe neglect of the national 
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ones exacerbated the troubles of the later 
1950s and helped produce the 1960 Revolution. 
Thus the interpretation might be more expli- 
citly developed. In any case this book makes its 
best contribution in treating the new complex 
of relationships that grew up after 1964, and in 
setting them in long-range historical perspec- 
tive. 

Historical perspective informs just about ev- 
erything in this book, and approximately half 
of it consists of the kind of history-writing ex- 
emplified in the Surveys of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Such writing is short 
on explicit generalization. While manifestly a 
detailed narrative, it develops some coherent 
general themes, but leaves them and indeed 
leaves a whole complex analysis quite unexpli- 
cit, Consider the author’s description of how 
Turkey and Greece have been “interlocked na- 
tions” (chapter VI). It ends with comments 
which do make the narrative themes plain 
enough but which do not form systematized 
generalizations. For instance: “They display 
hatred and contempt for each other, yet they 
are drawn together by self-interest, rivalry, or 
the admiration of what is different between 
them” (p. 269). How are they different from 
the fréres ennemis that Raymond Aron de- 
scribed? The author seldom goes into what are 
now called theoretical questions. His compari- 
sons of Turkish with Japanese, Iranian and Ot- 
toman foreign policy are cogent but very brief, 
leaving the book’s value for comparative analy- 
sis of a formal kind mostly to the reader’s in- 
duction. But the volume contributes to political 
science in part because its kind of history-writ- 
ing does. The analysis is not explicit, but it is 
there to be explicated. 

Approximately another half of the book 
treats the most recent period directly. The sev- 
eral issues and the interests and views of differ- 
ent parties are thoughtfully described, in the 
manner of an experienced observer able to give 
both precise details and broad reflections. We 
simplify much by saying that he makes the new 
and still changing relationships intelligible most 
of all by showing us their meaning for Turks. 
For instance, Turks increasingly see foreign 
policy as tied in with issues of cultural develop- 
ment and national identity, not just with secu- 
rity and economic devlopment. Prof. Váli is 
sensitive to these interconnections. Perhaps the 
chief merit of his book for most American 
readers is its sympathetic yet judicious repre- 
sentation of the predominant (as well as some 
dissenting) views of Turks. 

This is a thorough and perceptive mono- 
graph on Turkey’s situation in the world. By 
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lacing a survey with analytic insight and by 
elucidating Turkish views, it contributes to 
scholarly and enlightened public discussion. 

CARL M. DIBBLE 
Ithaca, New York 


Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy: Pe- 
king’s Support for Wars of National Libera- 
tion. By Peter Van Ness, (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1970. Pp. 266. 
$6.50.) 

There are pitfalls for Western observers 
who discuss Communist China’s support for 
wars of national liberation abroad. One tempta- 
tion would be to treat it mainly in terms of the 
Communist conspiracy and the Yellow Peril 
myth. The opposite tendency would be to ap- 
proach the issue with a guilty conscience and 
an unqualified admiration for the new China. 
Fortunately, the book under review is a sober 
and objective study, free of such clichés and 
predispositions. 

The stated purpose of the book is to analyze 
systematically both the theory and practice of 
Chinese support for revolutions in all countries 
of the third world (Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America). To begin with, Part I addresses itself 
to the Maoist ideology of the national libera- 
tion struggle. Included in the discussion are Pe- 
King’s maximum and minimum programs for 
revolution as expounded by Lin Piao. The for- 
mer, the ideal type, requires Communist leader- 
ship and is based on Mao’s theory of new de- 
mocracy, while the latter is construed broadly 
enough to include almost all vigorously pur- 
sued, anti-imperialist revolutions, regardless of 
leadership. Although the first three chapters of 
the book contain nothing new in either sources 
or interpretations, they admirably provide the 
necessary theoretical foundation of Chinese 
revolutionary policy for a careful inquiry into 
what the Chinese actually do in their dealings 
with foreign countries. 

Undoubtedly the most significant portion of 
the book is Part II, which examines the actual 
practice of China’s support for wars of national 
liberation immediately preceding the Cultural 
Revolution. Here the analysis is limited to a 
single year, 1965, and attention is focused on 
Chinese public endorsement of revolutions, re- 
lations with foreign revolutionary movements, 
and criteria for selecting countries as targets 
for revolution. From the findings of his empiri- 
cal data, the author is able to conclude that na- 
tional interest rather than ideological consider- 
ation has essentially determined China’s inter- 
national behavior. In 1965, for example, the 
primary factor influencing Peking’s selection of 
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targets for revolution was found to be the rela- 
tive friendliness or hostility of foreign govern- 
ments toward mainland China. Citing Burma 
and four other countries as illustrations, Profes- 
sor Van Ness points out that countries gov- 
erned by regimes friendly to Peking were not 
selected as targets for revolution—even when 
revolutionary movements were extremely active 
in those countries, and even though some of the 
movements were led by pro-Peking Commu- 
nists. 

The impact of the Cultural Revolution upon 
Chinese foreign policy is treated in the final 
section (Part III). A sharp shift is shown to 
have taken place in the pattern of Chinese sup- 
port for wars of national liberation during the 
period of the Cultural Revolution and espe- 
cially in 1967. Great emphasis was placed on 
replication of the Chinese revolutionary model 
and the propagation of Mao’s thought, often to 
the detriment of local revolutionary efforts as 
well as Chinese foreign-policy interests. Never- 
theless, the author correctly views this shift as 
only transitory and maintains that it reflected 
not so much the advent of a new foreign policy 
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as the precedence of domestic concerns over in- 
ternational interests. 

On the whole, Revolution and Chinese For- 
eign Policy is a well researched book. It pre- 
sents some interesting information and percep- 
tive comments. It contains ten useful tables and 
one helpful bibliographical note. 

The main difficulty with the book lies in the 
narrowness of its scope. Although justified 
from the standpoint of research manageability, 
the confining of the study to a short span of 
three years (1965-1967) clearly restricts the 
value of its findings and generalizations. By the 
same token, the book suffers from another limi- 
tation in that its analysis is focused on Peking’s 
public endorsement of foreign wars of national 
liberation without due attention to other forms 
of support. 

Despite these shortcomings, the volume 
proves to be an important work and will serve 
as a valuable stimulus to further studies in this 
highly complex and fertile field. 

SHAO-CHUAN LENG 
University of Virginia 
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MARKHAM BOOKS IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY... 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
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by William D. Coplin 
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New York University 
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The State of Welfare 
Gilbert Y. Steiner 


For courses on American politics, urban politics, public policy, legislation, 
and contemporary problems, this widely adopted book is an inquiry into the 
politics of stability and change across the spectrum of federal relief programs. 


“A superb book about a desperate problem. It is Steiner’s singular capacity to 
see the subject whole, and to see it steady. It is a book that will have conse- 
quences.” —Daniel P. Moynihan 


“. .. a brilliant new study of relief programs.” —Max Frankel, The New York 
Times Magazine 1971 346 pages paper $3.50 cloth $7.50 


Systematic Thinking for Social Action 
Alice M. Rivlin 


Here is an incisive and readable prescription for making social science rele- 
vant to policy problems. Originally presented as the 1970 H, Rowan Gaither 
Lectures in Systems Science at the University of California (Berkeley), the 
book examines the role of analysis in the government's social action pro- 
grams—those dealing with education, health, manpower training, and income 
maintenance. The author points to some successes, but concludes that little 
progress has been made in comparing the benefits of different types of pro- 
grams, or in developing new and more effective ways to provide social serv- 
ices. She urges systematic experimentation and comprehensive measures of 
performance under federal auspices. 


“A good example of how the contemporary rationalists are reassessing their 


methods ... an excellent new book.”—Robert L. Bartley, Wall Street Journal 
l - 1971 150 pages paper $2.50 cloth $5.95 

The Convention Problem: 

Issues in Reform of Presidential Nominating Procedures 

Judith H. Parris 

After the emotional frenzy of the-1964 Republican and 1968 Democratic Con- 


ventions, many were convinced that something was seriously wrong with the 
system of nominating presidential candidates. Reformers urged more “‘fair- 


“ness” and “democracy.” This book assesses the desirability and likelihood of 


reform, with particular attention to apportioning votes, selecting delegates, 
decisionmaking, writing platforms, and handling news media coverage of the 
event. The volume is the third in the Studies in Presidential Selection series. 

1972 c.176 pages paper $2.95 cloth $5.95 


Financing Presidential Campaigns 
Delmer D. Dunn 


Rising costs of campaigning for public office, particularly those associated 
with the use of television, have been the subject of much discussion during 
the last several years. This book, the second in the Studies in Presidential 
Selection series, examines reform proposals aimed at controlling campaign 
financing. Focusing on the costs of campaigning for the presidency, the author 
investigates the sources of these increasing costs and examines the proposals 
advanced at the national level of government to control campaign expendi- 
tures. Since much of the recent rise in total costs can be attributed to rapidly 
increased spending for broadcast time, reform plans to control such expen- 
ditures are emphasized. The author explores the various avenues of reform 
and then offers his own recommendations about what action Congress should 
take to reform campaign financing. 

1972 c.150 pages paper-$2.95 cloth $5.95 
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Voting for President: 
The Electoral College and the American Political System 
Wallace S. Sayre and Judith H. Parris 


The first volume in the Studies in Presidential Selection series, this book 
presents a comprehensive analysis of the existing electoral system and com- 
pares its results with the likely impact of four leading alternatives—the direct 
vote, the automatic plan, the district plan, and the proportional plan. Would 
these alternatives ensure the election of Presidents who more accurately rep- 
resent the people's choice? Could the alternatives pose difficult new problems, 
while alleviating the known weaknesses of the present system? These are 
among the questions the authors examine in the light of recent political his- 
tory, in particular the three-way presidential contest of 1968. 

1970 169 pages paper $2.95 cloth $5.95 


U.S. Troops in Europe: Issues, Costs, and Choices 
John Newhouse with Melvin Croan, Edward R. Fried, 
and Timothy W. Stanley 


“This careful and calm inquiry into the issues, costs, and choices involved is 
required reading. . . ."—-Chalmers M. Roberts, The Washington Post 


“The book is a typical good Brookings’ work: cool and rational, with solid 
argumentation.”-——Perspective 
1971 163 pages paper $2.95 cloth $6.95 


A New U.S. Policy toward China 
A. Doak Barnett 


“The best available spell-out of the choices confronting us in our China 
policy. . . .’—Professor John K. Fairbank, Harvard University 


“,.. sets forth in brilliant fashion the basic issues and the most realistic 
possibilities for American policy toward China in the coming decade... .” 
—Professor Robert A. Scalapino, University of California at Berkeley 


“The prescriptions of this little book, published just after the table-tennis 
tour, became shortly thereafter the model for U.S. diplomacy in the matter.” 
—Foreign Affairs 

1971 132 pages paper $2.50 cloth $5.95 


Bankruptcy: Problem, Process, Reform 
David T. Stanley and others 


The characteristics of bankrupts, how the bankruptcy process works, and the 
effect of bankruptcies on the economy are examined in this comprehensive 
analysis of the 170-year-old bankruptcy process. The discussion concentrates 
on the total bankruptcy process—before, during, and after the formalities in 
federal courts. The nature and significance of hundreds of business and per- 
sonal bankruptcies were examined and are presented both narratively and 
statistically. The authors conclude that the system is inefficient and inequi- 
table in many respects.and make specific recommendations for revisions in 
complex, archaic, and expensive procedures that are of little benefit to 
debtors, creditors, or citizens generally. 

1971 270 pages $7.50 
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New Paperbacks from Praeger 


TO ENACT A LAW 

Congress and Campaign Financing 
Robert L. Peabody, Jeff Berry, 

William G. Frasure, and Jerry Goldman 


This practical book guides students of 
American government step by step through 
each phase of the legislative process. Using 
as their model the Political Broadcast Act of 
1970, the authors demonstrate how a bill 

is conceived, the ways it can be subjected to 
the pressures of interest groups, how it is 
handled in committee, and what happens 
when it comes up for Senate and House 
action. “An excellent primer on congres- 
sional policy-making for introductory 
students of American government.” f 
—Richard Fenno, University of Rochester. 


1972 176 pp. $2.95 


GAMES NATIONS PLAY 
Analyzing International Polities 
John Spanier 


This major new text sets forth a three-part 
analytical framework that teaches the 
student how to think about international 
politics in a way that will allow him to 
evaluate critically the events, issues, and 
policies of the modern era. By providing 
three discrete levels of analysis--and illus- 
trating how they inter-relate—Games 
Nations Play also offers the instructor far 
greater range, depth, and flexibility than 
can be found in other texts. The three 
analytical levels—the state system with its ` 
balance-of-power emphasis, the national 
system with its domestic priorities, and the 
decision-making system with its dependence 
on the policy-maker’s perception of reality— 
guide the student through the complexities 
of the international system and offer a 
sophisticated basis for prediction, criticism, 
and interpretation, 


1972 472 pp. $5.95 


BLOWING THE WHISTLE 

Dissent in the Public Interest 

A Washington Monthly Book 

Edited by Charles Peters and Taylor Branch 


Whistle-blowing—on U.S, Government policy 
and programs, on corporate business prac- 
tices and products—is not an altogether new 
American phenomenon. But in the past few 
years it has increased in frequency and 
effectiveness, culminating in Daniel Ells- 





berg’s admitted use of the Pentagon Papers 
to blow the whistle on U.S. involvement 


‘in the Indochina War. This book examines 


in depth the significance of whistle-blowing 
as a means of dissent. It contains new and 
fresh interviews with, or comments about, 
such well known whistle-blowers as Ellsberg, 
Ralph Nader, Ernie Fitzgerald, Christopher 
Pyle, and James Boyd, as well as selected 
articles by some of these figures and others 
whose revelations were first published 

by The Washington Monthly. 


April,1972 320pp. $2.95 


THE IDEOLOGIES OF 


DEVELOPING NATIONS 


Second Revised Edition 
Edited by Paul E. Sigmund 


Much has happened in the developing 
nations since the first edition of this book 
appeared in 1968; to reflect these changes, 
the reader has now been thoroughly revised. 
Fully two-thirds of the selections are new. 
To indicate the extent of change and develop- 


` ment, key selections from the work of 


leaders who have died or been deposed, such 
as Kwame Nkrumah and Sukarno, have 
been retained, The more recent writings of 
established leaders—among them Fidel 


_ Castro and Mao Tse-tung—are combined 


with their earlier work to facilitate com- 
parison, and the seminal ideas of such. 
theoreticians as Che Guevara and Frantz 
Fanon have been included. Among the newer 
leaders represented in this edition are 
Nelson Mandela and Salvador Allende. 


April,1972 ca, 480 pp. $4.95 


REVIEW EXERCISES FOR 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 
Jean Blondel and Val Herman 


Intended for supplementary use in upper- 
leve] courses in comparative government and 
politics, these review exercises are designed 
to lead the student to a more precise under- 
standing of the key theoretical and methodo- 
logical issues in political science. Far from 
being a “pony” or a quiz book, this short, 
useful volume aims at instilling in the 
student a precision of analysis and an ability 
to make the kinds of conceptual distinctions 
that are crucial to the study of political 
systems, Ae 


April,1972 _ca.300pp. ca. $8.95 
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Studies in Political Science 


from Lexington Books 


NEW TITLES 


Development Reconsidered 
Edgar Owens, Robert Shaw, A./.D. 


“The search for an effective foreign aid policy begins in the developing countries, not in the United 


States... 
towns of the Worid.” 


We must learn to think like the illiterate and poorly educated in the villages and shanty 


Writing on this subject of intensive congressional hearings to be held in the spring, the authars set 
forth a new strategy of “Third World” development and propose a complete change in U.S, foreign aid 


thinking, 
160 pages May $8.50 


On the City’s Rim: Suburban Politics and Policies 
Frederick M. Wirt, University of California, Berkeley 


Benjamin Walter, Vanderbilt University 


Francine Rabinovitz, Deborah Hensler, University of California, Los Angeles 
A major examination of suburbia which offers a unique perspective for viewing the manner in which 
suburban systems operate politically, socially, and economically. 


ca. 320 pages May $12.50 


Military Manpower Procurement 
Steven L. Canby, The Rand Corporation 


The first analytical study of one of today’s major public policy issues, the draft. Develops and analyzes 
the multifaceted issues of military manpower procurement and proposes criteria and procedures for 


evaluating alternative procurement systems. 
320 pages May $12.50 

State, School and Politics: Research Directions 
Michael W. Kirst, Stanford University 


An important discussion of the effects of community, state and national politics upon the operation 
of educational institutions. Analyzes the complex interactions of nonprofessiona!l power groups and 
authorities within education to determine exactly who controls it. 


256 pages March $10.00 


AVAILABLE TITLES 


Indochina in Conflict 

A Political Assessment 

Edited by Joseph J. Zasloff, University of Pitts- 
burgh 

Allan E, Goodman, Clark University 

256 pages $10.00 


China and Southeast Asia: The Politics of Survi- 
val 

A Study of Foreign Policy Interaction 

Melvin R. Gurtov, University of California, 
Riverside 

256 pages $10.00 


Cuban Foreign Policy and Chilean Politics 
Miles D. Wolpin, St. Francis Xavier University 
308 pages $15.00 


Political Development in Changing Societies 
Edited by Monte Palmer, Florida State Univer- 
sity 

224 pages $12.50 


Lenin and Leninism 

State, Law and Society i 
Bernard W. Eissenstat, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity 

550 pages $15.00 


y 
Financing the 1968 Election s 
Herbert E, Alexander, Citizens’ Research 
Foundation 
308 pages $12.50 


Science, Geopolitics and Federal Spending 
Thomas R. Murphy, University of Missouri, 
Kansas City 

250 pages $16.50 

Political Entrepreneurs and Urban Paverty 
Russel] D. Murphy, Wesleyan University 

224 pages $12.50 

Racial Discrimination and Public Policy in the 
United States | 

Richard M. Burkey, University of Denver 

144 pages $10.00 

Mass Transit Policy Planning: An Incremental 
Approach 

William J. Murin, University of Wisconsin, Park- 
side 

176 pages $12.50 

Scouting the War on Poverty: The Politics of 


` "Social Reform in the Kennedy Administration 


Daniel L. Knapp, Kenneth Palk, University of 
Oregon 


224 pages $12.50 acne 


r 
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Forthcoming paperbacks— 


Reform and Responsiveness 
Readings in American Politics 
Edited by Dennis S. Ippolito and Thomas G. Walker, Emory University 


This reader for American government courses considers how government responds to citizens’ 
demands for reform by analyzing the relationships of three categories of institutions which 
link the public to governmental behavior and policy: participatory institutions (elections, 
direct action), intermediate institutions (pressure groups, political parties), and primary 
institutions (the Presidency, the Congress, the judiciary, the bureaucracy). The readings, 
which illustrate how these institutions function, show the weaknesses as well as the strengths 
of American politics. The text includes an introduction analyzing the question of responsive- 
ness and presenting the linkage model, short introductions to each section of readings, and a 
concluding essay on the necessity and prospects for reform. 

March about 480 pages about $3.95 


The Political Experience 
Readings in Political Science 
Edited by Michael A. Weinstein, Purdue University 


This reader shows beginning students the relevance of political science to practical politics, 
An introductory essay Hstatlbas the four main phases of the political process—policy, decision, 
administration, evaluation—and the political experiences associated with them—advocacy, par- 
ticipation, cooperation, criticism. The eight sections that follow deal with the quality of the 
human condition in the twentieth century, the nature of politics, approaches to studying poli- 
tics, policy alternatives, decision making, administration, evaluation, and prospects for political 
action. The readings in each section are from a wide a of sources, representing a broad 
spectrum of opinion. March about 400 pages about $4.50 


State Politics in the United States 
Kenneth T. Palmer, University of Maine 


Using a systems approach, this survey of contemporary ae in American state governments 


discusses the political environments, political inputs, decision making agencies, and public 
politics of the states. Drawing on current theoretical research, this volume offers students 
analytic tools and concepts for the study of state politics and for comparison of political sys- 
tems of different states. February about 128 pages about $2.25 


Technology and Man’s Future 


Edited by Albert H. Teich, Policy Institute, Syracuse University Research Cor- 
poration 

This reader deals both with philosophical views of technology’s role in modern society and 
with practical views of how the dominance of human values can be maintained. The opinions 
in the first three sections range from the optimistic views of many scientists and engineers to 
the pessimistic views of those who believe that technology has transcended man’s control. 
The final section on technological assessment suggests political and administrative mech- 
anisms which governments might use to better predict and control the effect of new tech- 
nologies. March about 288 pages $3.95 


For complimentary examination copies please twrite— 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010 
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New and recent titles for your professional library— 


International Disputes: The Political Aspects 
F. S. Northedge and M. D. Donelan 


A study of fifty international disputes between 1945 and 1970 which considers why some 
international disputes are settled peaceably while others result in the use of force. 
January 1972 348 pages $11.95 


The Evolving United Nations: A Prospect for Peace? 
Edited by Kenneth J. Twitchett 


Nine authorities on international relations assess the role of the United Nations in today’s 
world. January 1972 200 pages $8.95 


The International Aspects of Overpopulation 
Edited by John Barratt and Michael Louw 


The proceedings of an interdisciplinary conference on the impact of the population explosion 
on international relations held in Johannesburg in 1970. Summaries of the discussions that 
followed each paper are included. May 1972 about 250 pages $14.95 


The Price of Amenity: Five Studies in Conservation 

and Government 

Roy Gregory 

An examination of the nature and origins of the growing conflict between industrial devel- 


opment and amenity based on the analysis of five well-known British planning controversies 
of the last decade. 1971 542 pages $15.00 


Key Treaties for the Great Powers, 1814-1914 
Edited by Michael Hurst 


A collection of 194 treaties, with editorial commentary, each of which was crucial to one or 
more of the Great Powers, whether or not any of them was actually a signatory. 
May 1972 2 volumes, about 455 pages each $31.50 


The Backbencher and Parliament 
Edited by Dick Leonard and Valentine Herman 
Twenty essays on the role of the backbencher in the British Parliament. 
March 1972 262 pages $12.95 
The Structures of Policy-Making in Canada 
Edited by G. Bruce Doern and Peter C. Aucoin 
Nine essays describing and analyzing major policy-making structures and policy processes in 
the executive bureaucracy of the Canadian federal government. 1971 400 pages $10.00 


Political Parties and Pressure Groups in Britain 
Geoffrey K. Roberts 


Some of the newer approaches to the study of political data—including systems theory, struc- 

tural-functional analysis, and elite theory—are used to analyze British political parties and 

pressure groups. Comparisons to similar political groupings in other societies are included. 
1971 198 pages $8.95 

Studies in Opposition 

Edited by Rodney Barker 


Articles reflecting the growing interest in opposition as a positive means of effecting govern- 
mental change and response. 1971 338 pages $10.95 


To order or for further information please write— 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010 
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Probing. Penetrating. Perceptive... 


AMERICA’S POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Peter Woll and Robert Binstock, both of Brandeis University . 
“Berkeley: The Battle of People’s Park” 

“A New Mexican-American Militancy” 

“Packaging the President: The New Political Values” 

Case studies like these make this text unique: such contemporary 
political problems are used to illustrate every aspect of the 
American governmental system. In fact, this text concentrates on 
the personal relationship between people and the government, 
analyzing for whom government exists and to whom it must respond. 
Included are essay and discussion questions, suggestions for 
stimulating class projects, and over 150 original cartoons.’ 
Random House, 1972 704 pages; $6.95 paperbound 


STYLES OF 
POLITICAL ACTION IN‘'AMERICA 
Edited by Robert Paul Wolff, University of Massachusetts 


Politics is people . . . people like the Berrigan brothers, John Lindsay, 
Dean Rusk. And your students can meet them all in this fascinating 
reader. Vivid portraits of revolutionaries, reformers, and 
establishment politicians reveal how and why Americans 

choose their particular styles of political action. 

Random House, 1972 256 pages; $2.95 paperbound 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL REALITY 


‘Edited by Milton D. Ottensoser, Long Island University, 
and Michael W. Sigall, Finch College 


David Easton theorizes about the structure of government; Henry 
Kissinger talks about his experiences within that structure: this 
unique reader combines theoretical and practical observations. on 
various aspects of the American political scene from elections 
and voting to the urban environment. 

Random House, 1972 - 288 pages; $3.50 paperbound 


Major revision of a best-selling text... 


COMMUNISM, FASCISM, AND DEMOCRACY 

The Theoretical Foundations Second Edition 

Edited by Carl Cohen, University of Michigan l 

The second edition of this anthology of classic and contemporary 

statements includes new readings from Nietzsche, G. B. Shaw, Trotsky, 

H. L. Mencken, Richard Wagner, and Norman Thomas, among many others. 
Two entirely new sections have been incorporated: ‘Self Criticism 

and Reappraisal in Communism” and “Justification of Democracy.” 
Random House, Spring 1972 672 pages; $5.95 paperbound 
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Look: into the 21st century by looking into 


THE BORZO! READER 


IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Edited by Edward Keynes, Pennsylvania State Uiniverity: 
and David Adamany, Wesleyan University 

Traditional liberal formulas no longer seem to work in solving the 
problems of the 20th century. What kinds of new formulas might 
work are explored in this provocative reader. The selections 
reflect historical, economic, and sociological perspectives on 
institutions from the Congress, the Presidency, and the Judiciary 
to parties and interest groups. 

Knopf, 1971 650 pages; $6.95 paperbound 


THE STUDY OF PUBLIC LAW 


Walter F. Murphy, Princeton University, and 

Joseph Tanenhaus, State University of New York at Stony Brook 
Public law is integrated into the larger political framework through 

an examination of the political consequences of judicial decisions. 
Using illustrative material from courts in Australia, Germany, Ireland, 
and Japan as well as the United States, the authors discuss the scope, 
methods, and historical development of public law.. 


Random House, 1971 256 pages; $4.50 paperbound 


COMMUNITY POWER 

AND DEMOCRATIC THEORY 

The Logic of Political Analysis 
David M. Ricci, Pennsylvania State University 


To elucidate such modern problems as racial discrimination, the 
ecological imbalance, and urban decay, Professor Ricci provides a 
well-documented analysis and comparison of theories of community 
power and democracy. 


Random House, 1971 256 pages; $2.95 paperbound 


NATIONS IN DARKNESS 
China, Russia, and America 
John G. Stoessinger, City University of New York 


“John Stoessinger’s valuable book is a searching attack against the 
tyranny of stereotype in our thinking about foreign policy and a 
strong blow for the reality principle.” Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Random House, 1971 224 pages; $2.95 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE 
ALFRED A. KNOPF | 


The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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On April 7, 1972, Consensus Publishers, Inc. 
published their third book... 





INTERNATIONAL POLITICS* 


THEORIES AND APPROACHES 
by PATRICK M. MORGAN, Washington State University 


PREFACE 

1. AN OINTMENT WITH MANY FLIES + Does the Field Exist? • International versus Domestic Politics 
* Defining the Field « Problems of Approach to Study * Conclusion 

H. DO YOU STUDY ART SCIENTIFICALLY? « The Problem of Quantifying + The Question of Near- 
ness to Reality e The Relevance of Research • The Degree of Similarity in Human Nature * Some 
Irrelevancies of the Controversy • Conclusion 

IN. IT ALL COMES DOWN TO THE INDIVIDUALS INVOLVED ~OR DOES IT? + The Study of Par- 
ticular Individuals + The Study of a Particular Cluster of Individuals - The Study of Individuals in 
General + Clarifying the Nature of Various Approaches + Difficulties in Approaches at This Level 
e Conclusion 

IV. WHAT CAN JUST ONE PERSON DO? - The Behavior of Small Groups « Interest Groups * Bureauc- 
‘racy * The Dynamics of Particular Institutions + The Old School Tie • The Study of National Images 
and Attitudes ¢ Difficulties Posed » Conclusion 

V. IF REASON RULED THE WORLD © Introspection » Retrospection + Induction « Deduction « The 
Study of Rational Conflict Behavior + Difficulties Posed 

VI. A SYSTEM, A SYSTEM, THE KINGDOM IS A SYSTEM » Decision-Making as an Analytical Scheme 
e Decision-Making as a Rational Model « Describing Actual Decision-Making * Decision-Making as 
Analytical Scheme, Rational Model, and Description of Events « Simulation of Dëcision: -Making 
- Difficulties Posed 

VIL. COMPARATIVE FOREIGN POLICY—MORE OR LESS - The Simple List of Relevant Factors « 
Developing an Index + Comparative Analysis Based on the Impact of a Particular Factor e Compara- 
tive Analysis Around a Bevy of Factors » Comparative Analysis: Pre-Theories * Limitations of the 
Approaches + Conclusion 

VIII. REGIONS: ELUSIVE TARGETS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE « Alliances + Regions + Regional 
Integration + Limitations of the Approaches 

IV. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS - “Classic Balance-of-Power Theory 
«Comparative Analysis via System Structure » Comparative Analysis via System Function ° Limitations 
of the Approaches 

V. THE LAST, AT LAST » Historical Sociology » Comparative Analysis Through a Few Case Studies 
+ Examining Many Cases of a Specific Phenomenon + Simulation « Conclusion 

INDEX 


Paper / approx. 288 pages / tentative $3.95 





> A VERY TENTATIVE title 
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PUBLISHERS, 

INC. 
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The atyot 
soci 

the future: 
rebels or 
robots? 


Where is the welfare state 
leading us? Are huge bureauc- 
racies eroding our liberties? 
Or are we becoming free 
“flower children” of the post- 
industrial age? Do England 
and Sweden have better pros- 
pects for the future? Or are 
these nations undergoing 

the same social upheavals 

as we are? 


in the new book POLITICS IN 
THE POST-WELFARE STATE, 
leading sociologists of the 
U.S., Great Britain, and 
Sweden devote themselves to 
the larger questions of the 
future of man in society. They 
offer penetrating analyses of 
today’s trends and startling 
reappraisals of some of 
today’s most respected 
prognosticators. 


POLITICS IN THE POST- 
WELFARE STATE is a frankly 
provocative work that will 
spark heated discussion 
among specialists, studenis, 
and laymen in every 
profession. 


Responses to the New Individualism 
Editors: M. Donald Hançock and Ĝideon Sjoberg 
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new from McKay 


THE POST-BEHAVIORAL ERA: Perspectives on Political Science __ 
"George J. Graham, Jr., Vanderbilt University, and George W. Carey, Georgetown 
University 
1972 -~ 320 pages cloth, $7.95 paper, $3.95 


POWER, PARTICIPATION AND IDEOLOGY: Readings in the Sociology of 


American Political Life 
Calvin J. Larson, University of Massachusetts at Boston, and Philo C. Wasburn, 


- Purdue University 
1969 512 pages cloth. $7.95 paper, $4.95 


CITIZENS, ELECTIONS, PARTIES: Approaches to the Comparative Study of 
the Processes of Development 
Stein Rokkan, with Angus Campbell, Per Torsvik and Henry Valen 


1970 l 470 pages. « $12.50 


d 


~ COMPARATIVE FOREIGN POLICY: Theoretical Essays 


Wolfram F. Hanrieder, University of California at Santa Barbara 
1971 448 pages ~ cloth, $7.95 paper, $4.95 


PATTERNS OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT: Japan—India—Israel 
` Roger W. Benjamin, University of Minnesota, with Alan Arian, Tel Aviv University, 
Richard N. Blue, University of Minnesota, and Stephen Coleman, University of 
Minnesota 
1972 - 192 pages cloth, $6.95 paper, $3.95 


LEGISLATURES IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
Allan Kornberg, Duke University ; 
1972 480 pages cloth, $12.50 paper, $5.95 


COMPARATIVE COMMUNIST POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 
Carl Beck, University of Pittsburgh, Frederic J. Fleron, Jr, SUNY at Buffalo, Milton 
G. lodge, SUNY at Stony Brook, William A. Welsh, University of lowa, and 
M. George Zaninovich, University of Oregon 
320 pages cloth, $12.50 paper, $5.95 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 10017 
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B American Govern- 
ment: Policy and. 
Process 

Robert L. Morlan, 

University of Redlands 

414 pages / 1971 / 

Paper / $5.95 

Instructor’s and Student’s 


Manuals accompany 
the text. 


D Capitol, Court- 

(Fr; house, and City 
Hall: Readings 

in American State and 

Local Politics and Gov- 

ernment — Fourth 

Edition 

Robert L. Morlan. 

About 356 pages / 

Paper / February 1972 


wy) Contemporary 
&)) Constitutional 
Law: Case 


Studies in the Judicial 
Process 

Stanley H. Friedelbaum, 
Rutgers University 


1023 pages / 1972 / 
$15.00 


Houghton Mifflin. 


Boston 02107 / Atlanta 30324 / Dallas 75235 / Geneva, Ill. 60134 
New York 10036 / Palo Alto / 94304 
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Political Science 


Political Sociology text: Finifter 
Alienated labor, alienation in the ghetto, alienation and modern industry, and aliena- 
tion and revolution are a sample of the articles included in Finifter. The text brings 
together the most empirical and theoretical analyses of alienation with an emphasis 
on the causes and consequences of alienation from work, school, and political sys- 
tem. Clarifies the meaning of alienation and its relation to social change. And puts 
each article into perspective by using introductory essays. Alienation and the Social 
System. Edited by Ada W. Finifter, Michigan State University. 

(384 pp. Cloth: $9.95 Paper: $5.95) 








International Relations text: Sanders, Durbin 
Focuses on the divergent explanations and solutions of such problems as the use of 
power, disarmament, the effectiveness of morality, and international peacemaking 
activities. Sanders/Durbin is readable, conclusive, and includes a chart that corre- 
lates chapters to most current textbooks on the subject. Contemporary International 
Politics: Introductory Readings. Edited by Bruce L. Sanders, Macomb County Com- 
munity College; and Alan C. Durbin, University of Oklahoma. 

(430 pp. Cloth: $9.95 Paper: $5.50) 








Political Development text: Finkle, Gable 
This thoroughly revised edition contains 46 selective readings with connecting com- 
mentaries that illustrate the contemporary process of political development and social 
change in the developing nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Articles come 
under the headings of transitional societies and political development; individuals 
and ideas in developing politics; the concomitants of political development; the ‘‘mod- 
ernizers”; the politics of social stratification and mobilization; political development: 
sequences and party systems; and the politics of nation-building. Political Develop- 
ment and Social Change, 2nd edition. Edited by Jason L. Finkle, University of Michi- 
gan; and Richard W. Gable, University of California at Davis. 

(685 pp. Cloth: $11.95 Paper: $7.95) 











Political Development text: Kautsky 
An all-encompassing model for the analysis of “the politics of development,” Kautsky 
uses cross-national comparisons to establish recurring patterns and common fea- 
tures of politics in underdeveloped countries under the impact of modernization. 
Includes politics in traditional societies; modernization from within; agents of mod- 
ernization from without; the impact of modernization from without on traditional soci- 
eties; political responses to modernization from within; post-revolutionary conflict 
among the modernizers; the politics of industrialization; the condition of balance and 
attempts to upset it. He also integrates the treatment of communism. The Political 
Consequences of Modernization. By John H. Kautsky, Washington University, St. Louis. 

(267 pp. Cloth: $7.50 Paper: $3.95) 
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Political Science 


European Politics text: Byrne, Pedersen 
Articles introduce students to the various institutions and political processes of four 
major European democracies—England, France, West Germany, and Italy. The theme 
is continuity and change, the struggle between the forces of tradition and those 
forces demanding change. The articles come under such topics as Western Europe in 
transition; Western European publics in a changing environment; integration and 
alienation; political parties in the new Europe; adaptation and resistance; the gov- 
ernmental response; the challenge of the future: some problems and prospects. 
Politics in Western European Democracies: Patterns and Problems. Edited by Gary 
C. Byrne, and Kenneth S. Pedersen, both of San Diego State College. 

(435 pp. Cloth: $9.95 Paper: $5.95) 


International Relations text: Romani 
Views international politics from the perspective of general political behavior, exam- 
ining the similarities and differences between this and other forms of political ac- 
tivity. Romani covers such topics as actors in the international political system; 
processes in the international political system; setting of the international political 
system. The International Political System: Introduction and Readings. Edited by 
Romano Romani, Indiana State University. (Approx. 550 pp. Paper: $5.95 tent.) 


Public Administration text: Yarwood 
Yarwood uses a conceptual framework based on modern social and political systems 
input, perception, organizational decision-making, output—to explicate the national 
administrative system. Essays weave American political science literature with that 
of organization theory, and stimulate discussions on such topics as the cleavage 
between managers and professionals in organizations, the significance of bureau- 
cratic authority for its members, the desirability of greater worker and clientele par- 
ticipation on decision-making, the class bias of bureaucracy, and the general 
compatability of the bureaucratic and democratic forms. The National Administrative 
System: Selected Readings. Edited by Dean L. Yarwood, University of Missouri. 

(398 pp. $6.50) 


Constitutional Law text: Grossman, Wells 
Describes the integration of decision-making and policy within the Supreme Court 
and between it and other institutions. Shows where and why the court has mace 
important contributions. And includes the latest decisions from the 1970 term. Policy 
chapters are organized around problem areas rather than clauses of the Constitution. 
Covers the Supreme Court and the economy; racial equality; the administration of 
criminal justice; the Supreme Court, presidential power, and the constitutional impli- 
cations of international responsibility; personal rights and modern society; and others. 
Constitutional Law and Judicial Policy-Making. By Joel B. Grossman, University of 
Wisconsin; and Richard S. Wells, University of Oklahoma. 

(Approx. 700 pp. $12.95 tent.) 






































with Wiley’s texts 
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justice 
ins, 
america 
Courts, Lawyers and the 
Judicial Process 


Second Edition 
Herbert Jacob 


Northwestern University 


How do American courts administer civil and 
criminal justice? This concise analysis of the 
American court system deals with that issue, 
Substantially rewritten, this second edition 
contains two new chapters and has been 
updated to reflect new research and the 
current state of crime and law in America. 
Viewing the courts as political institutions, 

the book considers all American courts and 
the many factors which shape their politics — 
the participants, structure, and procedures 

as well as the restraints limiting their action. 
Special attention is given to out-of-court 
settlements and plea-bargaining, and to 
“political justice and injustice” — matters of 
extreme concern to today’s students. 

Paper approx. 256 pages March 1972 
tentatively $3.95 


College Division 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
02106 


politics 


in the 
american 


states 


A Comparative Analysis 
Second Edition 

Herbert Jacob _ 
Northwestern University 

Kenneth N. Vines 

State University of New York at Buffalo 


This well-received and highly acclaimed text 
on state politics, in use since 1965, has been 
almost completely rewritten. While retaining 
the emphasis on comparative study and on 
the quality of writing and analysis which 
proved strong features of the first edition, 
the authors have increased the direction of 
the book toward effective classroom use. 
Each chapter was written by an acknowledged 
expert in the field, and incorporates the 
most effective and modern methods and 
research. This second edition Is accom- 
panied by an outstanding instructor’s manual 
by Raymond Duvall which, in addition to the 
usual aids for the teacher, also cantains 
extensive bibliographies, simulations, and 
suggestions for films. 

cloth 627pages 1971 $9.95 


state 
and 
urban 


Politics 


Readings in Comparative 
Public Policy 

Richard I. Hofferbert 
University of Michigan 

Ira Sharkansky 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Lively contemporary writings, including 
several original pleces, on the policy-making 
process at both the state and focal levels. 
Drawing on original empirical research and 
the most recent literature, the book forces a 
focus on the similarities and differences in 
types of political pressures, strategies, 
policies, and problems within distinct arenas 
of American political life. 

Paper 474pages 1971 $5.95 


Please mention Tae AstenicaN PouiticaL Scrence Review when writing to advertisers 


art 
ia politics 
in 


america 


Second Edition 
Frank J. Sorauf 


University of Minnesota 


This new, updated edition retains the strengths 
of the first edition: its clear analytical 
approach to contemporary political parties 

in America: its brief yet comprehensive 

style; its consistent point of view; its careful 
method of integrating the most recent 
scholarly literature at an undergraduate level. 
As before, the book considers why the parties 
are the way they are, how they differ from 
other political parties, and what roles they 
perform in the American political system, 
Emphasis is placed on the structure and 
activities of the major parties. This edition 
pays special attention to current changes and 
developments in the American party system. 
Cloth approx.480 pages April 1972 
tentatively $9.50 


interaction 


Readings on International Politics 


George H. Quester 
Cornell University 


Essential introductory materials,.the basics 

of any IR course, are included in this book of 
contemporary and definitive readings edited 
by George Quester of Cornell University. The 
editor has carefully chosen from among 
multiple sources those pieces which represent 
distinct points of view, while exemplifying the 
highest level of scholarship. Contributors 
include Henry Kissinger, Dean Rusk, Hans 
Morgenthau, Thomas C. Schelling, Ernst Haas, 
and Bruce Russett. The reader is organized 

to cover most aspects of international rela- 
tions: relations between domestic and 

foreign policy, the relations between states, 
modes of historical ańalysis, international 

law, and military policy. 

Paper S73pages 1971 $5.95 


trends 


ra Sties 


in, 
american 
foreign 
policy 


Michael Parenti 
University of Vermont 


Michael Parenti has gathered together articles 
on American foreign policy that focus their 
attention on issues, descriptive events, con- 
crete conditions and policy content. As he 
says in his Introduction, “In this book we, 
examine some long-muted dissenting notions 
and heretical views about the intent, pur- 
poses, and unhappy consequences of 
American foreign policy and the interests 
that shape that policy. We explore the history 
of American expansionism, the origins and 
causes of the cold war — that most critical 
international conflict — the interests that 
keep the United States involved in so many 
places, in so many ways, and the effects of 
those interests on other nations. Then we 
investigate specific instances of American 
involvement in order to identify the stakes, 
the justifications, and the outcomes. Finally, 
in a concluding essay, | suggest an alternative 
interpretation of America’s role in the world.” 
Paper 228 pages 1971 $3.95 


Please mention Tuz American Poritica, Science Revisw when writing to advertizers 


american 
government 


Readings and Cases 
Fourth Edition : 
Peter Woll i 


Brandels University 


This is a thorough revision of a major book 
_ on American Government. With sixteen 
selections new to this edition, these key 
_ readings and cases give excellent coverage 
to constitutlonal cases, as well as to historical 
and analytical material. In addition, articles 
on current problems and issues are integrated 
throughout the book. Various approaches to 
the study of American Government are 
reflected here, including material on elite 
theory, group theory, and systems theory. The 
articles are written by those outside the field, 
as well as by political scientists themselves. 
The result is an interesting, highly readable 
group of articles that responds to the 
interests of today’s students. 
paper approx. 608 pages 
March 1972 tentatively $5.95 


rites of way 


The Politics of Transportation 
in Boston and the U.S. City 
Alan Lupo 

Frank Colcord 

Tufts University 

Edmund P. Fowler 


York University, Toronto 


That policy can be affected by concerned 
people in urban communities is the thame of 
this study of transportation decisionmaking. 
To a journalist’s narrative of highway 
construction politics in Boston is added two 
academics’ analytical and theoretical 
discussion of planning and policymaking in 
eight large American cities. Rites of Way 
will be valuable in policymaking, American 
government, and planning and process of 
urbanization courses. 

paper 294pages 1971 $3.95 


bureaucratic 
power; 


national 
politics 


Second Edition 


Francis E. Rourke 
Johns Hopkins University 


This second edition centers on the political role 
of bureaucratic officials and organizations, and 
on the techniques through which they influence 
public opinion, elected officials, and public 
policy decisions. Selections also explore the way 
political factors shape administrative decisions. 
The author has greatly revised and expanded 
the collection to include developments at the 
local level, particularly in urban communities. 
He has also added a general introduction, and 
introductory, analytical material for each of the 
seven sections of the book. 

paper approx. 416 pages April 1972 
tentatively $4.25 © 


College Division ; 


Little 
Brown = 


and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
02106 
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the . 
american 
political 
arena 


Selected Readings 
Third Edition 
Joseph R. Fiszman 


University of Oregon 


Gene S. Poschman 
California State College, Hayward 


A completely new book, this third edition con- 


tains many lively contemporary writings on various 


aspects of American politics. Expanded in scope, 
the book now reflects three different approaches 
to government and politics: the empirical orienta- 
tion of social science research; the viewpoint 
and rhetoric of political activists; and the per- 
spective of the intellectual as political critic. 

This introductory reader begins with a study of 
the political culture and proceeds to discuss the 
institutions, effects, and future of the American. 
political system. Classical articles, as well as 
those on the current flux of American politics, 
are included. The result is a solid, well-balanced, 
interesting view of American politics today. 
paper approx.576 pages April 1972 
tentatively $5.95 


the... 
political 


web of 


american 
schools 


Frederick M. Wirt 


University of California at Berkeley 


Michael W. Kirst 


Stanford University 


The first of its kind, this book is a compre- 
hensive analysis and description of the — 
political aspects of the school as an institu- 
tion. It treats material related to the politics 

of education in a single, systematic, analytic 
framework which demonstrates that frame- 
work’s utility, and emphasizes the interre- _ 
latedness of political phenomena in education. 
Using the systems model, the authors focus 
on a common concern of political scientists 
and educators never before accessible to 
both groups in the same work: their interest 

in the school and its relationship to the 
community. Another new feature of the volume 
is its use of both empirical data and case 
studies on the politics of education. There is 
an excellent review of this literature, including 
the work of political scientists, and scholars 
in educational administration. Written In a 
clear and attractive style with a minimum of 
technical language, this book is sure to 
become a classic in its field. 

cloth approx.325 pages March 1972 
tentatively $7.95 


metropolitan 
politics 


A Reader 
Second Edition 
Michael N. Danielson 


Princeton University 


With more than half of material new, this 
collection of readings analyzes the political 
systems of cities, suburbs, and metropolitan 
areas. Emphasis is placed on the interrela~ 
tionship between the process of urban 
growth, change and the distribution and use 
of political influence and governmental 
authority in urban America. 


Michael N. Danielson has revised and up-dated 
this book, but retains the basic organizational. 
structure of the successful first edition. The 
revised edition reflects both the availability 

of materials now, and the growing interest in 
such subjects as black power and decentrali- 
zation in large cities in all literature. Greater 
emphasis is placed on racial and ethnic 
factors in urban politics as well as on politics 
in the older cities. The conclusion considers 
the implications of urban growth trends for 
politics in the future metropolis. Introductory 
essays to each section integrate the readings 
into a cohesive whole. 

paperbound 426pages 1971 $4.95 
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' FOUNDATIONS OF 
‘POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 


This first unified study of political sociology 
' represents the cross-fertilization of knowl- 
| edge concerning the interrelation of class and 
political power. Covers all major social sys- 
tems on a comparative international basis and 
within the context of presently defined limits 
and knowledge of political sociology. Dis- 
‘ cusses the historical and theoretical ante- 
cedents and the policy-making coordinates of 
; political sociology; types of social systems 
and forms of political ideologies; revolution, 
counter-revolution, and militarism; and main 
' themes in the study of political sociology, 
Í : ‘ 
' with specific reference to problems of power, 
elitism, realpolitik, and war. March, 1972. 
Tentative: 640 pp.; $10.95. 


: THE AMERICAN GOVERNOR 
' IN BEHAVIORAL 
': PERSPECTIVE 


THAD L. BEYLE and 
' J. OLIVER WILLIAMS, Editors 


' Thirty articles by academicians and profes- 
sionals in state politics examine the American 
governor from a behavioral perspective and 
within the context of the federal system. 
Contributors include Epstein, Pomper, Moy- 

_ nihan, Long, Schlesinger, Jewell, Sharkansky, 
Wright, Chartrand, Anderson, Koleser, 
Lederle, and Miller. Introduction by J. Oliver 
Williams; chapter introductions; headnotes. 

' March, 1972. Tentative: 350 pp.; $9.95. 


| im 
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-NEW from HARPER & 


ROW 





AMERICAN FOREIGN . 
POLICY IN THE NUCLEAR 
AGE, Third Edition 

CECIL V. CRABB, JR. 


Unique in its basic organization, broad, ob- 
jective, and analytical treatment, and range 
of documentation, this edition of a well- 
known text provides the most up-to-date ma- 
terial on the principles, substance, and pro- 
cesses of American foreign policy. Presenting 
historical background and significant ‘trends 
and prospects, this extensively revised, more 
compact text incorporates recent data and 
research, discusses major events and their 
effects on American foreign policy, and as- 
sesses new movements in global affairs. Jan- 
uary, 1972. Paper. 528 pp.; $9.95. 


FORMAL MODELS OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 
An Introduction 


WAYNE L. FRANCIS 


Teaches the student how to analyze politics 
through the use of mathematical symbols and 
numbers by translating narration to formal 
models. Statistics, scaling procedures, index 
construction, set notation, reasoning, and 
equation writing in modeling are integrated 
throughout. Separate chapters introduce the 
notion of model, consider the origins of 
models in the development of scales or met- 
rics and indices of behavior, and investigate 
the notion of cause. Ensuing chapters provide 
examples of formal models. February, 1972. 
Paper. 209 pp.; $4.00. 


+ 


HARPER & ROW, Publishers, Inc. 
49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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Four Timely New Texts From Macmillan 





TEE a) 





COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

Managing Conflict 

By Morton Gorden, Development Sciences, Inc. 

Designed for courses in comparative government and polities, this text will also be valuable in a 
wide array of courses studying conflict and conflict management. The author identifies the major 
variables involved in the management of conflict in a policy; taken together, these variables con- 
stitute a general model of a process natural to all governments. Through this model (and the de- 
velopmental and distributive models) the student is led to understand the analytical scheme used 
to make comparisons about political behavior. Political systems of the United States, Japan, India, 
France, Britain, China, and the Soviet Union receive emphasis. 

1972 284 pages paper, $3.95 


POLITICAL THEORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Studies in the Methodology of Political Inquiry 

By Martin Landau, University of California, Berkeley 

This text for courses in political analysis is one of the very few books devoted exclusively to 
political inquiry. It examines the arguments which have been urged against “the scientific study 
of politics,” clarifies the linguistic and epistemological status of political statements, and provides 
a realistic study of political inquiry. The focus is on problems and issues in political science today 
—not on social science in general. 

1972 approx. 256 pages prob. $6.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Second Edition 
By Erwin L. Levine, Skidmore College, and Elmer E, Cornwell, Jr., Brown University 


Designed for introductory courses, this text provides a brief, highly lucid, descriptive overview of 
American national government, The Second Edition continues to focus on the structural, organi- 
zational, and procedural aspects of government. A unique chapter on the military establishment 
and its place in the governmental structure is now included, There is also new information on 
reapportionment, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, federal aid to the 
states and revenue sharing, lobbyists, and pressure groups (AMA, AIA, NRA, National Com- 
mittee for An Effective Congress), political parties, new trends and developments in the Congress, 
and the Supreme Court (and Fortas, Burger, Haynesworth, Carswell). New material on the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations is included throughout. 


1972 270 pages paper, $4.25 


THE DISSENT OF THE GOVERNED 

Readings on the Democratic Process 

Edited by John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, both, Sacramento State College 

This book of readings can be used with any text for an introductory American Government 
course, Compiled by the authors of The Consent of the Governed, Third Edition (Macmillan, 
1971), the 62 selections included in the anthology are arranged to parallel the text’s coverage. 
Ideas, concepts, models, and information are introduced that will enable students to define and 
judge for themselves the current crisis in American politics. This anthology is outstanding for 
the quality and quantity of its articles on current topics. 

1972 approx. 416 pages paper, $5.25 
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Other Significant Texts From Macmillan 





THE PERVERTED PRIORITIES OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By Duane Lockard, Princeton University 


Duane Lockard has been practicing, teaching, or writing about politics for 20 years. During that 
time he has become convinced that the inequities and injustices evident in this country today are 
not superficial disorders. They are, he now believes, deeply rooted in the major institutions of 
American government. In this controversial new book he demonstrates how federalism has pro- 
vided justifications for racist policies; how the inadequacies of Congress have given rise to in- 
equitable tax laws; and how the complexities and paradoxes of the presidency have permitted the 
escalation of the Vietnam war. 


1971 337 pages paper, $4.95 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 

_ A Distributive Approach 

` By Alexander J. Groth, University of California, Davis 
Using a thoroughly modern approach, this text analyzes the production and dispensation of 
various “goods” or outputs by democratic and authoritarian political systems, and examines the 
significance of these outputs to the systems as a whole. Its up-to-date approach to questions of 


vital importance has an immediacy that will encourage students of introductory comparative 
politics to become deeply involved in the subject. 


1971 289 pages paper, $4.95 


- THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 
Third Edition 


’ By John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, both, Sacramento State College 


Designed for students of American government and theories of democracy, this book argues that 

there is a serious crisis in American politics—a crisis stemming from a gap between traditional 

democratic ideals and American pluralistic political practice. The authors’ approach gives students 

the knowledge necessary for individual evaluation of this crisis. Each chapter of the Third Edition 
_ has been thoroughly reevaluated and revised. 


1971 562 pages $8.95 


FIVE LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS 
A Comparative Political Study 


_ By Peter Ranis, York College of The City University of New York 


This text, designed for courses in government and politics of Latin America, studies political 
change since independence in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. It examines contem- 
porary levels of political development; the role of political culture, systems, and forces; and the 
sociological and economic obstacles to modernization. The book can also be used in comparative 
politics courses or courses in the problems of political maturation in developing countries. 


1971 337 pages paper, $3.95 
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LAWS AND MEN 
The Challenge of American Politics 


By the late Daniel M. Berman and Louis S. Loeb, American University 


Beginning where politics begins—with people—Laws and Men develops an understanding of how 
individuals relate to politics and how they are motivated. Descriptive, analytical and interpretive, 
the book includes basic information about parties, interest groups, the policy-making institutions 
and processes; it goes beyond description to take a critical look at American politics. The text, 
designed for courses in American government, answers the plea for human relevance in the study 
of political behavior and institutions. 


1970 432 pages $7.95 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By C. Peter Magrath, University of Nebraska; Elmer E. Cornwell, Jr., Brown University; and 
Jay S. Goodman, Wheaton College, Massachusetts 

This text approaches intergovernmental politics, participation, and parties as live political pro- 
cesses. Written for a basic introductory course in American government, the book provides essen- 
tial facts and conveys a great deal of concern for the operation of the American system of gov- 
ernment and politics. 

1969 751 pages $9.95 


LAW AMONG NATIONS 

An Introduction to Public International Law 

Second Edition 

By Gerhard von Glahn, University of Minnesota 

This second edition, revised and updated, is especially designed to meet the needs of under- 
graduates. It discusses such recent topics as airplane hijackings, the Pueblo incident, the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, and the Vietnam war. 

1970 736 pages $11.95 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Third Edition 

By the late Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University, and 

Martin Shapiro, University of California, Irvine 

Professor Martin Shapiro, one of today’s important interpreters of the Supreme Court, has up- 
dated this latest edition. With the addition of twenty-one new cases, this text keeps pace with the 
rapid development in constitutional law that has occurred under the Warren Court. 

1970 825 pages $11.95 


THE NEW AGE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

By Frederick H. Hartmann, Naval War College 

Intended for junior- or senior-year courses in American foreign policy, this book argues that the 
United States has consistently failed to discriminate between necessary and unnecessary involve- 
ments. The emphasis throughout is on policy formation in a general or strategic sense, and not 
merely on the “decision making” or implementation functions. 

1970 399 pages $9.95 
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American Foreign Policy Officials 
Who They Are and What They Believe 





By Bernard Mennis. An empirical study utilizing sophisticated techniques 
of statistical analysis to deal with complex questions to which a variety 
of answers are commonly asserted, which attempts to gain a better un- 
derstanding of the backgrounds and beliefs of officers of the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense as they affect American foreign relations 
and world affairs. $11.00 


The Private Nuclear Strategists 


By Roy E. Licklider. A systematic study of that special group of civilians 
who, though they remain outside the government, are engaged in the 
study of nuclear strategy as adjuncts to the official strategic community, 
and whose personal qualities and qualifications have assumed, by virtue 
of the power they have come to exercise, a critical importance in the © 
explosive combination of nuclear Weapons and clashing alee: 

11.00 


Twentieth-Century American Foreign Policy 


Edited by John Braeman, Robert H. Bremner, and David Brody. This 
third volume in the series entitled Modern America contains eleven orig- 
inal essays that explore aspects of, and issues in, American foreign pol- 
icy in the storm-tossed years since the beginning of this century. $10.00 


The Draft and Public Policy 


Issues in Military Manpower Procurement, 1945-1970 


By James M. Gerhardt. An examination of the controversy that has 
raged for two decades over the patent inequities of the Selective Ser- 
vice System that suggests ways in which substantive resolutions may 
be sought and improvements effected in the decision-making pope 

15.00 


The New Deal in the Suburbs 

A History of the Greenbelt Town Program, 1935-1954 

By Joseph L. Arnold. A history of a major project in city planning that 
was designed to alter, radically and dramatically, what had become 
a wasteful and unhealthy pattern of urban growth through the estab- 


lishment, at locations separated from the crowded and sprawling cities, 
of new and complete towns. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2070 Neil A 
O; Colinas 43210 3 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
new from THE DORSEY PRESS 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, 4th Edition 
Edited by Roy C. Macridis, Brandeis University, and Bernard E. Brown, City University 
of New York (Brooklyn) 


Combines comprehensiveness and methodological sophistication for students of com- 
parative politics at all levels, with a presentation of topics and issues that makes the 
book indispensable for overall introduction to political science. Paperback. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES: 

A Comparative Analysis, Revised Edition 

Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri (St. Louis) 

Provides a systematic analysis of contemporary ideologies that can be used to sup- 
plement other readings in basic political science courses. The distinguishing feature 
of the book is its attempt to treat the ideologies in a way that makes them comparable. 
Paperback. 


NEW LEFT THOUGHT: An Introduction 


Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri (St. Louis) 


Emphasizes the basic intellectual unity of the New Left, presents its contribution to 
social and political thought, and gives special treatment to the Women's Liberation 
Movement, Black Nationalism, and the new communalism. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
Revised Edition 


Philip E. Jacob, University of Hawaii, Alexine L. Atherton, Lincoln University, and 
Arthur Wallenstein, University of Pennsylvania 


International organizations are examined as an integral part of the experience of 
nations trying to work and live together. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL INQUIRY: A Methodological Survey 


Lawrence C. Mayer, Texas Tech University 


Presents a critical survey of the major substantive and analytical work in the field of 
comparative politics. Paperback. 


RECENT AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: Conflicting Interpretations, 
Revised Edition 
Lawrence §. Kaplan, Kent State University 


History of American foreign policy since World War Il has been revised to include 
new issues confronting the nation since 1967. The focus shifts from Washington to 
Europe or to the Far East. Paperback, 


For examination copies write NORS çU 
THE DORSEY PRESS Homewood, Illinois 
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New from Yale 


| - The Foreign Policy System of Israel 


Setting, Images, Process 
. by Michael Brecher 
In this wide-ranging inquiry into a foreign policy system in action, Michael Brecher examines the 
| - total web of relationships involved in the formulation and execution of Israel's foreign policy. 
| Central to the book is an exploration of how the decision makers view their environment and the 
| effect this has on foreign policy choices. “. . .a model for the analysis of any country's foreign 
i _ policy system .... makes an important contribution to the ares study of comparative foreign 
! policy.” — Peter G. Bock ` $17.50 
1 


Civil Disobedience and Political Obligation 


ČA Study in Christian Social Ethics 
' ‘by James F. Childress 

i Too often it has been ássumed that civil disobedience requires no justification in the wake of 
im revolutionary violence. While observing that such resistance usually occurs in situations where 
l, objectivity is difficult to attain, Mr. Childress insists that intellectual justification is necessary. 

' Supporting his analysis with specific examples which range from Thoreau to Gandhi to the 
Cantonsville 9, he has written an stained examination of- this phenomenal in the light of- 

ie theological-ethical reasoning. . ad a ad hs ` 

l Yale Publications in Religion, 16 $7. g5 f 
i ; 
{ 


The Ethical Investor ——- i a 2 


Universities and Corporate Responsibility 
by John G. Simon, Charles W. Powers, and Jon P. Gunnemann 
Among the many recent demands made on universities has been the movement for "socially 
responsible" management of their investment portfolios: The authors suggest a "moral minimum 
approach proceeding from the premise that institutions, like individuals, share the.obligation not 
to impose social i injury. This ai offers a lively, provocative aAiscuesion ofan imponan current 
` aproblem. f 
.A Yale Fastback, 10 $2. 95 cloth $9.50 
Yale University Press New Haven and London in Canada: McGill-Queen’s university press 


my 
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THOMAS R. DYE'S NEW BOOK“ 
UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC POLICY 


“This volume is eonsenies with ‘who gets what’ in Avera politics, ` 
and more importantly, ‘why’... We are concerned not only with what. 
policies governments pursue, but also why governments pursue the 
policies they do, and what are the sonsedtences of these pongge 
Thomas R. Dye, Florida State University __ : 


e Applies theoretical models (systems and spending, urban affairs, pius 1 for- 
theory, elite theory, group theory, eign and military affairs. 
rationalism, incrementalism, and insti- ée Analyzes political and social contexts: 
tutionalism) to the analysis of key sub- . the environmental forces ‘shaping pub- 
stantive policy areas. ` lic policy, the nature of policy charge, 
: the’ value redistributional impact of 
® Systematically analyzes the policy public policy, the role of elites and 
areas in race, violence and repression, masses in policy formation, and the 
education welfare and poverty, taxing feedback effect of public policy. | 
: March 1972 280 pp. cloth (93618-7) illus. 


for copies or further information, write: 
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SPECIAL STUDES 


STATE LEGISLATURES: AN EVALUATION OF 
THEIR EFFECTIVENESS: The Complete Report by 
the Citizens Conference on State Legislatures. The 
Citizens Conference on State Legislatures. In this 
comparative study and analysis, the decision- 
making capabilities of the fifty state legislatures 
are assessed. Data are introduced on committee 
structure, compensation, staffing, length of ses- 
sions, rules and procedures, work-scheduling de- 
vices, use of information, interim activities, and 
treatment of minority parties. The data are then 
related to such criteria for effectiveness as inde- 
pendence, accountability, use of information, and 
functional organization. General rankings for all 
fifty legislatures are provided. November, 1971 
498 pp., tables, figures, appendix, bibliog. $21.50 


THE COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: 
A Socioeconomic Analysis for Urban and Regional 
Growth. Julian Martin Laub, N.Y. State Dept. of 
Environmental Conservation. Dr. Laub makes an 
across-the-board inquiry into community and hu- 
man relations, money flow, population settlement, 
migration, and other factors involving the college 
and its surrounding area. He finds that college 
localities are often unable to meet the major eco- 
nomic demands of faculty and students, stressing 
that regional and urban growth centers, aided by 
the location of colleges in their orea, will be able 
to fulfill the need. February, 1972 322 pp., tables, 
charts, figures, appendix, bibliog. $16.50 


LOS ANGELES: Viability and Prospects for Metro- 
politan Leadership. Edited by Werner Z. Hirsch, 
U.C.LA. Appraising Los Angeles’s distinctive role 
as a major metropolitan center, the contributors 
examine developments in education, housing, life- 
style, the arts and sciences, politics, and govern- 
ment in light of the city’s rise to prominence. in- 
cluded is a study of “new communities” — con- 
ceived from master plans integrating employment, 
residence, recreation, and shopping — intended 
to be semi-independent of the city’s economy. 
Published in cooperation with the Institute of Gov- 
ernment and Public Affairs, U.C.LA. December, 
197] 272 pp., tables, appendix, bibliog. $15.00 


LATIN AMERICAN LEGISLATURES: Their Role and 
Influence. Analyses for Nine Countries. Edited by 
Weston H. Agor, Univ. of Florida. Based on inter- 
views and research in the countries involved, this 
study finds the legislatures of Chile, Costa Rica, 
and Uruguay relatively influential on a world 
scale, those of Brazil, Argentina, and Peru weak- 
ened from military pressure; and the Guatamalan 
legislature strengthened. It also evaluates the in- 
fluence exerted by individuals and groups through 
the weaker systems in Colombia and Venezuela. 
October, 1971 576 pp., tables, bibliog. $22.50 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND THE ABSOLUTE MO- 
NOPOLY OF POWER: A Study of Political Power in 
a Communist. System. Barbara Wolfe Jancar, In- 
ternational Science Exchange. In her analysis, Dr. 
Jancar states that the Communist system, is in- 
correctly labeled “totalitarian,” when, more ac- 
curately, it is an “absolute monopoly” in which 
the ruling group exercises exclusive control over 
the total society through political, economic, and 
social monopoly. Extensively researched in Czech- 
oslovakia, the book traces political developments 
during the 1960's, focusing on the 1968 liberaliza- 
tion. “. .. a well-rounded presentation with exten- 
sive documentation.” Library Journal. September, 
1971 348 pp., tables, charts, appendix, bibliog., 
index $17.50 


STRATEGIC ENERGY SUPPLY AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY. Carl Vansant, Operations Analyst. This 
book, the first dealing with energy’s strategic role, 
provides un overview of energy supplies around 
the world, assessing the strength of the various 
nations from this perspective. It covers the inter- 
national aspects of energy discovery, develop- 
ment, and use, forecasting potential problems 
and new directions for technological exploitation. 
November, 1971 150 pp., charts, tables $15.00 


Order directly from 


praegef 
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A CHECKLIST OF FREE PRESS 
PAPERBACKS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


_ THE NEW AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


` 1971 


Edited by Roderick Aya and Norman Miller 
342 pages $3.95 


: THE MORAL BASIS OF A BACKWARD 
' SOCIETY 


Edward C. Banfield, Harvard University 
1967 192 pages 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


$1.95 


. A New Theory of Urban Politics 


' 1965 


Edward C. Banfield, Harvard University 
360 pages $2.95 


THE STUDY OF POLICY FORMATION 


: Edited by Raymond A. Bauer, Harvard University, 
. and Kenneth J. Gergen, Swarthmore College 


' 1971 


400 pages $3.45 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT T 


' Social Foundations of the 


. 1965 


Democratic State 
S. I. Benn and R. S. Peters 


478 pages $2.95 


` A STRATEGY OF DECISION 


Policy Evaluation as a Social Process 
David Braybrooke, University of Toronto, 
and Charles E. Lindblom, Yale University 


1970 277 pages $2.45 
. THE SELF-GUIDING SOCIETY l 
‘ Warren Breed 

1971 242 pages $2.95 


' THE NERVES OF GOVERNMENT 


` 1966 


Models of Political Communication 
and Control 
Karl W. Deutsch, Yale University 


334 pages $2.95 


' THE PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER. 


A Social and Political Portrait 


. Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


1971 465 pages 
ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


$3.95 


' Second Edition 


! Herman Kahn 


| 


} 
t 


' 1969 


688 pages i $3.95 


' PERSONAL INFLUENCE 


The Part Played by People in the 
Flow of Mass Communications 


` Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld 


1964 420 pages $3.45 


POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 

Why the American Common Man 
Believes What He Does 

Robert E. Lane, Yale University 


1967 ' 520 pages 


POLITICAL LIFE 
Why People Get Involved in Politics 
Robert E. Lane, Yale. University . 


1965 384 pages 


WORLD POLITICS AND PERSONAL 
INSECURITY , 
Harold D. Lasswell 


1965 258 pages 


PUBLIC OPINION 
Walter Lippmann 


1965 286 pages 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT 
Revised Edition 

R. M. MacIver 

1965 383 pages 


POLITICS, PLANNING, 

AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
The Case of Public Housing in Chicago 
Martin Meyerson and Edward C. Banfield 
1964 353 pages 


POLITICAL PARTIES 

A Sociological Study of the 
Oligarchical Tendencies of 
Modern Democracy 

Robert Michels 


1966 379 pages 


MAXIMUM FEASIBLE 
MISUNDERSTANDING 

Community Action in the War on Poverty 
Daniel P. Moynihan 


1970 218 pages 

THE DEMOCRATIC AND THE 
AUTHORITARIAN STATE 

Essays in Political and Legal Theory 


Franz Neumann 
Edited and with a Preface by Herbert Marcuse 


1964. 303 pages $1.95 
STUDYING YOUR COMMUNITY 
Ronald L. Warren 

1965 385 pages 
NEGRO POLITICS 


The Search for Leadership 
James Q. Wilson 


1965 


$2.95 
$2.45 


$2.45 


$2.95 


$2.95 


$2.95 


$2.45 


$2.45 


$2.95 


342 pages $2.95 
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OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS AND 
PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


THE PERFORMANCE 
OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Checks and Minuses 
Gerald M. Pomper, 
Rutgers University, 
General Editor; 

With individual 
contributions 

by Badi G. Foster, 
Charles E. Jacob, 

. Wilson C. McWilliams, 
Alan Rosenthal, 

and Jay A. Sigler, 

all Rutgers University 


CONTENTS 


Innovative and controversial, this text covers all material 
necessary for a first course in American government. Six 
original essays plus an introduction by the general editor 
comprise the bulk of the book; each essay is an original 
interpretation of the problems involved in the present per- 
formance of American government, dealing with, respec- 
tively, the Constitution, the Parties, the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the Judiciary, and the actions of government toward 
Afro-Americans. These are not descriptive but rather argu- 
mentative essays in which the authors take a definite posi- 
tion and then support this position with original data and 
concepts. In the four middle essays basic factual informa- 
tion on the institution discussed is presented apart from the 
essays themselves; this offers students dealing with chal- 
lenging ideas basic material if it is necessary, and allows 
the instructor to use the book with different levels of stu- 
dents. 


Editorially, the authors have accepted the challenge of 
confronting the crisis in American government, in many 
instances by taking to task American political institutions 
for lacking responsiveness to a political situation of rapidly 
developing new forms of participation and new demands 
for popular control. 


Introduction—-Gerald M. Pomper, The American Consti- 
tution—Wilson C. McWilliams. Party Functions and Party 
Failures; The Party Institution—Gerald M. Pomper. The 
Effectiveness of Congress; The Congressional Institution— 
Alan Rosenthal. Presidential Power: A Splendid Irony; The 
Presidential Institution—Charles E. Jacob, Judicial Power 
and Responsiveness; The Judicial Institution—Jay A. Sig- 
ler. Government and Afro-Americans—Badi G. Foster. 
Appendix: The Constitution of the United States. Tables. 
Figures. 


1972 400 pages $9.50 
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DATA-TEXT PRIMER 

An Introduction to Computerized Social Science Analysis 

David J. Armor, Harvard University, and Arthur S. Couch, 

National Institute of Mental Health 
This text teaches beginning social science students how to prepare data for computer 
processing, how to ask research questions, how to formulate hypotheses about their data, 
how to describe their data for computer processing, and how to request data analyses 
and statistical computations within the DATA-TEXT system, A “natural” computer lan- 
guage for social science researchers because the terminology throughout is that of the 
social sciences, DATA-TEXT can perform complex data processing and statistical ‘analy- 
sis tasks with a minimum of technical knowledge of computers and statistics on the part 
of the user. The book does not require access to a computer. 


1972 150 pages - $6.95 (tent.) 


CLUG 

Community Land Use Game 

Allan G. Feldt, University of Michigan 
Already established as one of the first and most useful of operational games dealing with 
urban problems and urban theory, CLUG adds a new and promising dimension to the 
teaching of urban studies. The idea behind the materials is to provide an opportunity to 
create a “laboratory experience” for students of urban and regional problems, giving 
them a “city” to play with and experiment upon. All materials, rules of play, and back- 
ground information on operational gaming are provided. An Instructor's Manual is 
available. 


Player’s Manual: 1972 185 pages $4.95 (tent.) 


'SIMSOC 

Simulated Society 

Revised Edition 

William A. Gamson, University of Michigan 
This unique social process game, designed to be played without the use of a computer, is 
an ingenious way to actively involve students in processes of large-scale conflict, protest, 
social control, and social change. SIMSOC creates a situation in which the participant 
must actively question the nature of social order. This new edition contains revisions 
based on the response of many users. While leaving the basic structure of the game intact, 
these revisions promote ease of use by eliminating from SIMSOC many details and tasks 
formerly taken care of by the instructor., 
Participant’s Manual: 1972 120 pages $4.95 (tent.) 
Instructor’s Manual: 1972 32 pages plus materials gratis 


THE SUPREME COURT AND CONGRESS 

Conflict and Interaction, 1945-1968 

John R. Schmidhauser, University of lowa, and Larry R. Berg, 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Utilizing the basic conceptual framework of systems theory, the authors explore the 
essential nature of the Supreme Court and Congress, testing in particular the validity of 
the widely held conception that Congressmen share an attitude of reverence for the Court 
that in times of crisis serves to protect it from serious institutional attacks, They also 
examine the institutional influences that may, through historical development, divide and 
distinguish the approach to national problems by Congress and by the Court. 
1972 197 pages $3.25 


POLITICAL MAN 
Robert E. Lane, Yale University 


This collection of Professor Lane’s writings, some published here for the first time, is built 
around the theme that man’s inner conflicts and private thoughts, and his beliefs and 
belief systems offer essential features of an explanation of political events. 

1972 317 pages $3.95 paper $10.95 cloth 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
Past, Present and Future 
James Barros, University of Toronto 


Six original essays and an introduction by the 
editor offer complete discussions of the successes 
and failures of the United Nations within the 
context of international power politics. The past, 
present, and future activities of each of the major 
organs of the United Nations is examined in de- 
tail. 

1972 


300 pages $10.95 (tent.) 


INTERNATIONAL CRISES 

Insights from Behavioral Research 
Edited by Charles F. Hermann, 
The Ohio State University 


This book presents the most important new re- 
search in the social sciences that has been con- 
ducted on international crises. The contributors 
analyze a variety of historical international crises 
—ranging from World War I to the Dominican 
Republic—using an array of behavioral research 
techniques. 
1972 


480 pages $12.95 (tent.) 


PRINCIPLES OF WORLD POLITICS 
George Modelski, 
University of Washington 


Rejecting the notion that the contemporary world 
system is the best or only possible one, Modelski 
displays, in particular, a critical attitude toward 
the nation-state system as a way of organizing 
world politics. He goes beyond the conventional 
nation-state framework of politics and elaborates 
criteria by which the nation-state system might 
be judged. 
1972 


775 pages $10.95 


WEAK STATES IN A WORLD OF POWERS 
The Dynamics of 

International Relationships 

Marshall R. Singer, 

University of Pittsburgh 


In this exploration of how power functions the 
author contends that the same power dynamics 
operate in all relationships whether among indi- 
viduals, groups, or states. Specifically he exam- 
ines how individuals, groups, and states are af- 
fected by five different kinds of ties—perceptual 
identity, communication, economic, military, and 
political—and how these factors interact to pro- 
duce different kinds of relationships. Professor 
Singer also challenges the notion that coercive 
instruments of power are the most effective, and 
he demonstrates how the “attractive” instruments 
are used more often and more effectively in day- 
to-day international behavior. 
1972 350 pages $9.95 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
FOREIGN POLICY 

James N. Rosenau, 

The Ohio State University 


This collection of papers, written by the author 
during the last twelve years, represents the stages 
of his thinking on foreign affairs and interna- 
tional relations and how these affect and are af- 
fected by domestic influence. Several of these cs- 
says, landmarks in the field, are regarded by many 
as the original stimuli to the emergence of com- 
parative foreign policy as a field within political 
science. 
1972 472 pages $11.95 
THE ANALYSIS OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 

Essays in Honor of 

Harold and Margaret Sprout 

Edited by James N. Rosenau, 

The Ohio State University, 

and Vincent Davis and Maurice A. East, 
both, University of Denver 


This volume contains 18 original essays in which 
leading figures in the field of international rela- 
tions examine both the methodologies and sub- 
stantive problems that have to be faced in the 
analysis of international relations. 


1972 450 pages (approx.) $12.95 


VALUES AND THE ACTIVE COMMUNITY 
A Cross-National Study of the 

Influence of Local Leadership 

The International Studies of Values 

in Politics, under the editorial 
coordination of Philip E. Jacob, 
University of Hawaii 


This book is the first genuine international co- 
operative research study extant on the factors in 
human leadership that trigger developmental 
change in local communities, and the first attempt 
to examine on a strictly comparative basis the im- 
pact of leader values on social change and de- 
velopment at the community level. Represented 
are the conclusions of thirteen scholars from In- 
dia, Poland, the United States, and Yugoslavia 
based on interviews with four thousand elected 
and appointed officials and primary aggregate 
data on economic development and corporate so- 
cial action in 120 locales. 


1971 416 pages $13.95 
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PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 

Power and Policy 

Louis Fisher, Congressional Research 
Service, Library of Congress 


Within the scope of a single volume, this book 
provides a thorough treatment of four types of 
shared power between the President and Con- 
gress: legislative power, spending power, taxing 
power, and the war power. Primary focal points 


` are the shifting of these powers between the Presi- 


dent and Congress, reasons for the shifts, and 
their impact on policy. The author has appended 
considerable material on the history and philo- 
sophical background of separated governmental 
powers, a comprehensive, annotated reference 
section, and a table of cases. 


1972 334 pages $7.95 


POLITICS, POLICY, AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

Edited by Dennis L Thompson, 
University of Arizona 


The editor has collected twenty-eight readings 
that help clarify and explain the problems in the 
development of workable natural resources poli- 
cies when technicians and politicians work to- 
gether and often at odds. For the social scientist 
the book offers several important policy forma- 
tion studies that have been conducted on natural 
resources. For the student, administrator, or 
teacher, the collection will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the political morass that exists beyond 
technological and scientific problems. 


1972 452 pages $10.95 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

Readings for a Newly Emerging Field 
Edited by Glenn D. Paige, : 
University of Hawaii 


Intended to help establish the study of political 
leadership as a special subject of inquiry, this col- 
lection is divided into five sections corresponding 
to an important aspect of political leadership. 
Part I offers an overview and examination of some 
attempts to conceptualize what is meant by “po- 
litical leadership.” Part II suggests a simple con- 
ceptual framework consisting of six related vari- 
ables—personality, role, organization, task, val- 
ues, and setting. Part III explores briefly some of 
the many strategies of inquiry available for po- 
litical leadership research. Part IV raises ques- 
tions about the education of political leaders. 
Part V invites consideration of alternative modes 
of social orientation that students of political 
leadership may adopt toward their subject. The 
work also features a monograph by the editor and 
an extensive bibliography. 


1972 400 pages $8.95 (tent.) 


COMPARATIVE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS 
A Reader in Theory and Research 
Edited by Herbert Hirsch and 

M. Donald Hancock, both, 

University of Texas, Austin 


This work, the first legislative reader that is both 
theoretically oriented and comparative, brings to- 
gether much of the best recent research in legis- 
lative behavior in leading American journals and 
books as well as three original essays and three 
translations from European publications, Or- 
ganized in sections corresponding to the cate- 
gories of structural-functional analysis, the vol- 
ume complements the approach of contemporary 
studies in both American and comparative poli- 
tics. An introduction by the editors gives a sys- 
tematic overview of methodology, research trends 
in legislative behavior, and types of legislative 
systems, 
1971 


470 pages $9.95 


URBAN POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
A Systems Approach 

David R. Morgan and 

Samuel A. Kirkpatrick, 

both, University of Oklahoma 


This represents the first attempt to bring together 
empirical studies in urban politics that emphasize 
the systems analysis approach. The major areas 
covered are the urban environment, inputs of the 
urban political system, urban political decision 
makers and structures, and urban policy outputs. 
1972 800 pages $12.95 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 
Elliot M. Zashin, 
University of Texas, Austin 


Beginning with a survey of the historical and the- 
oretical background of civil disobedience that 
covers the political philosophy of such thinkers 
as Hobbes, Locke, and Jefferson, Professor Zashin 
proceeds to relate civil disobedience to liberal- 
democratic theory and practice. Drawing on his 
own involvement in the civil rights, free speech, 
and antiwar movements, he then asserts and ad- 
vocates the legitimacy of non-violent civil dis- 
obedience within the American political system 
as a tactic that “enables the basically allegiant 
citizen to continue his struggle for change where 
previously the failure of conventional techniques 
left him no alternative but prudging aquiescence.” 
1971 360 pages $7.95 
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BLACK AFRICA 

A Handbook for Comparative Analysis 
Donald G. Morrison, University of Ibadan, 
Nigeria; Robert C. Mitchell, 

Swarthmore College; John N. Paden, 
Northwestern University; 

and Hugh M. Stevenson, 

York University, Ontario 


This book presents systematic data on political, 
economic and social variables for 32 independent 
black African nations. It also considers the re- 
lated matters of cross-national methodology, data 
reliability, and dimensionality as they apply to 
Africa. Altogether, data is presented for some 175 
variables plus considerable information in coun- 
try sections on the urban, language, ethnic, and 
political situation of each of the 32 countries. 

1972 800 pages $29.95 


SOUTHERN AFRICA IN PERSPECTIVE 
Essays in Regional Development 
Edited by Christian Potholm, 
Bowdoin College, and Richard Dale, 
Southern Illinois University 


This behaviorally oriented study is focused on the 
intranational and international relations of the 
nine nations of the Southern African subsystem. 
All selections are original, up-to-date contribu- 
tions by recognized scholars and spokesmen of the 
nations involved. 

1972 500 pages (approx.) $12.95 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICS 
Edited by Walter Laqueur, 
Institute of Contemporary History, London 


This one-volume, desk-size reference covers the 
entire field of contemporary politics and the per- 
sons and events that have molded them. Remark- 
ably comprehensive, the work contains more than 
3,000 alphabetically arranged entries on all the 
major nations, areas, and alliances of the world, 
on leading statesmen and politicians, on important 
political ideas and movements, and on vital 





events in recent history. Compiled by experts on 
the whole range of national and international 
politics and edited by a leading scholar, the book 
is extensively cross-referenced and planned to 
meet the needs of scholars, students and lay read- 
ers concerned with recent history, politics, and 
current affairs. 
1971 


593 pages $14.00 


HARVEST OF DEATH 
Chemical Warfare in Vietnam 
and Cambodia 

J. B. Neilands, G. H. Orians, 
E. W. Pfeiffer, Alje Vennema, 
and Arthur H. Westing 
Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal 


The authors, all members of the Scientists Com- 
mittee on Chemical and Biological Warfare, bear 
personal witness to the use of chemical agents by 
American forces in Vietnam and Cambodia. Their 
vivid and often harrowing accounts of the effects 
of herbicides and anti-personnel gases frequently 
contradict official Defense Department news re- 
leases. Among the issues discussed are the killing 
of civilians by “harmless” tear gas, Pentagon and 
chemical industry maneuvering of the United 
States into chemical warfare in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia in violation of international law, and U. S. 
disregard of the 1925 Geneva Protocol on Chem- 
ical-Biological Warfare. 

1972 304 pages $10.00 


LEADERS OF THE COMMUNIST WORLD 
Edited by Rodger Swearingen, 
University of Southern California 


Thirty original biographical essays provide excel- 
lent interpretations of the most influential con- 
temporary world Communist leaders. Offering in- 
sights into both the fragmentation and cohesive- 
ness of the Communist world, the authors show 
the role and importance of such key figures as 
Mao Tse-tung, Castro, Kosygin, Tito, Lin Piao, 
Kadar, and Gus Hall, among others. 


1971 630 pages $17.95 
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New Penguins in : 


POLITICAL SCENCE 


POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY. Edited by Alessandro Pizzorno. Twenty-four 
essays look at the nature of politics; the operation of power; groups and 

- parties; and conflict and change. The emphasis is on the dilemma: reform 
or revolution? $2.95 


REVOLUTIONS 1775-1830. Edited by Merryn Williams. Key documents 
and writings that form a comptes panorama of the ne of 
Revolutions. $3.25 


THE DISCARDED PEOPLE. Cosmas Desmond. An account of the South 
African government's brutal resettlement of black peoples in Bantu 
“homelands.” With plates and maps. $1.95 


BAMN. Edited by Peter Stansill and David Zane Mairowitz. A lively 
collection of writings from the international underground. Takes in, 
among much else, the Black Panthers, the Yippies, the English Situationists, 
and the commune movement. $2.95 Sing 


SURVIVING THE 70'S. Benjamin DeMott. One of America’s top social 
critics surveys the liberated woman, the college dropout, the “ecological 





summons,”-the new sexuality, and other aspects of the contemporary Hh ae 


scene. $1.25 


DEMOCRACY. Dorothy Pickles. A lucid and haini documented 
review of democratic institutions and ideas. $1.65 


CONFLICT IN THE CONGO. Thomas Kanza. A study of the career of. Ta 
Patrice Lumumba. $3.25 `. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICAN AFFAIRS (Rev. Ed.) Paul Fordham. 
- A look at the geography of Africa south of the Sahara and at how it affects 
the area’s current political problems. $1.85 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE USSR. Alec Nove. $2.25 


JUSTICE DENIED: The Case for Reform of the Courts. Leonard Downie, Jr. 
An eye-opening indictment of the American court system. $1 45 


For a complete list of Penguin books in political science, write: 


PENGUIN BOOKS NC 


7110 Ambassador Rd Baltimore, Md 21207 


Overseas readers write Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 
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New from D.C. Heath... 


ONE NATION: 

An American Government Text with Readings 

Robert L. Keighton, Curry College 

Martin Sutton, Bucks County Community College 

This brief, modern text presents an excellent introduction to American government 
for both majors and non-majors, with emphasis on the nature of government as a 
process of political interaction. The authors stress issues and ideas, and combine a 
factual foundation with discussion of basic problems. Each chapter contains reading 
selections that show political science in application. Instructor’s Manual. 

1972 Cloth 448 pages 


AMERICAN POLITICS: 

Policies, Power, and Change 

Kenneth M. Dolbeare, University of Washington 

Murray J. Edelman, University of Wisconsin 

This comprehensive interpretation of American politics examines the values, institu- 
tions, and processes through which power distribution and policies become viable. 
Special attention is given to poverty and racism, military-industrial relationships, 
economic growth and stability, and U.S. relations with the Third World. The text’s 
primary aim is to encourage students to become more independent, critical evalu- 
ators of American politics, and more competent actors in the political world. 
Instructor’s Manual. 1971 Paper 608 pages 


THE POLITICS OF SCHOOL DECENTRALIZATION 

George R. LaNoue and Bruce L. R. Smith, 

both of Columbia University 

An analysis of the movement to increase community participation and control in 
urban education, based on research that took place over a three year period in six 
cities: New York, Detroit, St. Louis, Washington, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles. 
1972 Cloth /Paper 256 pages 


PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Neal Reimer, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, General Editor ; 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Authoritarian Libertarian? by Guy H. Dodge of Brown Uni- 
versity concentrates on the “force-freedom” paradox in Rousseau’s political philos- 
ophy. 1977 Paper 100 pages ; 
Kari Marx: Scientist? Revolutionary? Humanist? by V. Stanley Vardys, University of 
Oklahoma, subjects Marx’s three historical roles to critical and conflicting interpreta- 
tions. 1971 Paper 95 pages 
The Supreme Court in American Politics: Judicial Activism vs. Judicial Restraint by 
David F. Forte, Skidmore College, discusses what has been, is, and ought to be the 
proper role of the Supreme Court. 1972 Paper 128 pages 

For a complimentary examination copy call D. C. Heath toll free at 


1-800-225-1388", 
or write Faculty Correspondent, Dept. APSR-3. 


“tn Now York City cal! 600-225-1388; In Massachusotte cali 1-800-842-1211, 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Le | 
may 125 Spring Street 


Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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NEW FROM DODD, MEAD 


THE GLOBAL COMMUNITY: A Brief Introduction to international Relations 
By W. ANDREW AXLINE and JAMES A. STEGENGA. 196 pp. Paperback. Tent. $2.50. 
Here is an easy-to-read, conceptually simplified introduction to International Rela- 


tions and World Affairs. Professor Donald Puchala of Columbia University writes 
“My reactions are most favorable. The book is remarkably comprehensive and the 


popularization is extremely well done...” -> - 


MODERN GOVERNMENT, Third Edition 

By Det G. HitcHNER and WILLIAM H. Harsown. 522 pp. Paperback. Tent. $6.95. 
This enormously successful book, reduced by nearly one-third of its length in the 
new edition, yet containing many new topics, is a realistic exposition of the demo- 
cratic experience in its contemporary variations compared with totalitarian and 
third-world political systems. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, Second Edition 


By M. GLENN ABERNATHY. Approx. 600 pp. Paperback. Tent. $7.95. This popular 
one-semester civil liberties textbook/casebook has been thoroughly updated 
through 1971. The text is ideal for one-semester civil liberties courses and for the 
second semester of a two-semester constitutional law. course. 


CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT: Readings in American Politics 

Edited by James P. Younc. 398 pp. Paperback. Tent. $3.95. Interpretations of 
American politics rather than institutional description is the substance of this 
book of readings. The interpretations set forth are in conflict šo that the readings 
may be used to generate lively classroom discussion. 


CONSENSUS AT THE CROSSROADS: Dialogues in American Foreign Policy 
Edited by Howarp Buss and M. GLEN JOHNSON. 326 pp. Paperback. Tent. $4.95. 
Through the divergent interpretations of the “traditionalist, limitationist, and 


- revisionist schools” of America’s foreign policy this collection focuses on the gen- 


eral setting of the American foreign policy debate, the origins and development of 
American postwar foreign policy, and the major choices facing U.S. policy in the 
immediate future. l 


THE DEVELOPING NATIONS: What Path to Modernization? 

Edited by Franx Tacnau. 243 pp. Paperback. Tent. $3.95. This reader is not merely 
a series of selections, but an organized and integrated elucidation of the various 
factors that impinge on the problems of modernization. The contrasting perspec- 
tives of the western world, the Soviet bloc, and the developing nations themselves 
are set forth. The selections present differing and contrasting points of view. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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idea systems in a form whereby 
they can be more éasily digested 
by beginning students 


COMMUNISM, FASCISM, AND DEMOCRACY 


by David E. Ingersoll, University of Delaware; Consulting 
Editor: John C. Wahlke, SUNY at Stony Brook 


An overview for students who have little or no knowledge of 
political ideologies. Simple but not simplistic. Attempts to 
provide the stimulus that will prompt students to explore 
these idea systems in all of their complexity. 1971, 192 
pages, $2.95 softbound, $5.95 hardbound. 


For free review copy please write to BOYD LANE giving the 
title of your course, number of students, and current text. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A Division of Bell & Howell Company 
1300 Alum Creek Drive Columbus, Ohio 43216 








Transnational Relations 
and World Politics 


Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Jr., editors 


Rejecting the traditional view of world politics as simply interstate politics, 
the editors argue for an examination of transnational processes and their role 
in international affairs. In this volume of essays political scientists, econo- 
mists, historians, and sociologists look at aspects of world politics in which 
states are not utterly dominant— that is, at transnational relations. The essays 
cover several types of transnational actors: (1) multinational enterprise, the 
_ Ford Foundation, racial minorities; (2) different fields in which transna- 
tional processes occur; and (3) the effects of these relations on peace, Ameri- 
can foreign policy and international organizations. Cloth: $12.50. Paper: 


$4.95. 
Center for International Affairs 


Also available from Harvard University Press: REGIONAL INTEGRATION: Theory and Research, edited by 
leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A. Scheingold. Cloth: $15.00, Paper: $4.95 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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The URS 
Political Science Series 


a continuously updated 
10-volume bibliography to 


Help Your 


Political Scientists 
Reduce Literature 
Search Time 


Book reviews praise the Universal Reference System 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, GOVERNMENT and PUBLIC POLICY SERIES. 


“The research library will find “For research in the purest 
this a useful reference tool.” sense of the word, this is an 
LIBRARY JOURNAL admirable tool. University and 
research libraries will want 
“.,.a significant attempt to to add this to their collection — 
index materials in depth and larger public libraries as well.” 
with a far greater number of RQ 

descriptors for individual items 


than will be found in more “ 
éonvontlonal'indexes” ... the producers of the URS s 
should be congratulated on their 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN pioneering efforts to provide 
social and behavioral scientists 
with a new and variegated 
approach to their monumental 
information problems.” 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION 


“Its design reflects erudite 
awareness of contemporary 
social and behavioral science 
developments and the 
concomitant informational 
needs of social scientists..." 


CHOICE 


Hundreds of librarians in more than thirty countries are 

helping researchers in the political, behavioral and social sciences 
reduce literature research time. From days... to minutes. 

With the URS Political Science Series. 


More than 35,000 titles are covered in the 10-volume basic 

library and annual supplements. Papers. Articles. Books. And other 
political works. Issued by some 2400 publishers and 800 journals, 
domestic and foreign. With the information systematically 
indexed, organized, readily accessible. And continuously updated 
with annual supplements (about 5-6000 new items are added each 
year) through 1971. So the researcher will be able to quickly 
uncover more relevant titles — current as well as retrospective — 
than would be possible by any other method. 


For full details on the URS Political Science Series... and 
why it belongs on your library shelf, contact Princeton Information 
Technology, 32 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08546, (609) 924-2729. 


Princeton 
Information 
Technology A DIVISION OF PLENUM PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


A PARTIAL LIST 
OF URS USERS 


Adelphi University 
Unversity of Alaska 
Alblon College Library 
American Bar Foundation 
University of Arizona 
Atlantic Intelligence Center 
Boston Public Library 
Brigham Young University 
Brown University Litrary 
Bucknell University 
Californla State Library 
Carcbridge Center for 
Social Studies 
Cestral Michigan University 
Chatham College Library 
Chattanooga University 
City College of the 
City University of New York 
Coe College 
Colorado State College Library 
Columbia University 
University of Connecticut 
Cornett Law Library 
Darimoath College 
University of Beaver 
Emory University 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Fauleigh Dickinson University 
Fort Benning, 
Special Services Library 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 
Law Library 
Harvard University 
Harvard University Center 
for Int. Affairs 
University of Hawaii Library 
Hobart College Library 
Hofstra University Library 
Indisna University Library 
Institute of Public Administration 
lowa State University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Kendall Coliege Library 
Lafayette University Library 
Loyola University 
University of Maine 
Manhattan College 
University of Michigan 
University of Missouri 
NASA Headquarters 
State of New Jersey 
Newarh Public Library 
Henton College of the Sacred Heart 
Rew York Public ibrary 
New York State University 
at Binghamton 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
North Texas State University 
Library 
Northwestern University Library 
Occidental College Library 
Ohio State University Law Library 
University of Oklahoma 
Old Dominion College 
Pennsylvania State Universily 
Princeton University 
Quinnipiac College 
Research Analysis Corporation 
Rutgers University 
St. Ambrose College 
St. Bonaventure University 
San Francisco Public Library 
Shippensburg State College 
Skidmore College 
University of Southern California 
Library 
Souther Methodist 
Swarthmore College Libtary 
Syracuse University Library 
Temple University 
Texas Technological College 
University of Totedo 
Towson State College 
Trinity University 
Tufts University 
United Nations Library 
Webster College 
Wesleyan University Library 
University of West Florida 
Western Kentucky State College 
Witliams College Library 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


Canadian 

University of Alberta 
Canadian National Library 
University of Manitoba 
University of Toronto Library 
University of Western Ontario 


Forsigs 

Unversity of Auckland 
Australian National University 
American University of Beirut 
University of Copenhagen 
Danish Royat Library 
Entversity of Ghana 
University of Guam 

indian Institute of Management 
Unversity of Mexico 
University of The Netherlands 
University of Oslo 

Congress of The Philippines 
University cf Singapore 
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Evaluating the current political and social climate 
of America, two new books from PRENTICE-HALL 
focus on... 


What's happening 
to America 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: The Clash of Issues, 4th Edition, 1972 
Edited by James A. Burkhart, Stephens College; Samuel Krislov, University of Minnesota; 
and Raymond L. Lee, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


Extensively revised and updated, this new Fourth Edition thoroughly examines contro- 
versial American domestic political issues and foreign policies. Issues range from political 
philosophies and foreign relations to economics, the urban crisis, welfare problems, and 
the search for a viable and just American society. Authoritative articles reflect the con- 
flicting opinions of such national leaders and prominent spokesmen as Spiro Agnew, 
William F. Buckley, Jr., J. W. Fulbright, John K. Galbraith, George F. Kennan, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Herbert Marcuse, Eugene McCarthy, George McGovern, Kate Millett, 
Richard M. Nixon, Charles A. Reich, James Reston, and Theodore H. White. 

January 1972 approx. 448 pp. paper (02695-5) 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 8th Edition, 1972 
James MacGregor Burns, Williams College, and Jack Walter Peltason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 


This new 1972 Edition summarizes the current racial, ethnic, and economic attacks on 
American social and political institutions. A critical, balanced, and reasoned analysis 
of “government by the people”, this new edition concentrates on the question of whether 
American politics is controlled by a relatively small, cohesive, and powerful elite or by 
most of the people acting through loose, pluristic institutions. Three versions are avail- 
able: the National Edition, the National-State-Local Edition, and the new Basic Edition, 
a shortened core text covering the first twenty chapters of the National Edition. 
National Edition: March 1972 approx. 672 pp. (36099-0) 

National-State-Local Edition: March 1972 approx. 832 pp. (36098-2) 

Basic Edition: January 1972. approx. 512 pp. (36097-4) 


Box 903 


Pren tice-Hall Englewood Cliffs 


N.J. 07632 
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Basic Texts 


Authoritarian Politics in 
Modern Society 


THE DYNAMICS OF ESTABLISHED 
ONE-PARTY SYSTEMS 


Edited by SAMUEL P. HUNTINGTON 
and CLEMENT H. MOORE 


$12.50 


Comparative Government 
By S. E. FINER 
$10.00 


The Foreign Affairs .: 
Fudge Factory 

By JOHN F. CAMPBELL 
$6.95 


The Logic of Survey Analysis 
By MORRIS ROSENBERG 


$6.95 


Policy Making in American 
Government 

Edited by EDWARD V. SCHNEIER 
Paperback classroom edition $4.95 


Political Hysteria in America 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAPACITY FOR 
REPRESSION 


By MURRAY B. LEVIN 
$8.50 


The Political Order 
Edited by HENRY S. KARIEL 


$10.00/Paperback classroom 
edition $4.95 


Political Sociology 
Edited by S. N. EISENSTADT 
$17.50 


The Politics of Disorder 
By THEODORE J. LOWI 
$6.95 


a: 


Power and Money 


THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS AND THE ECONOMICS 
OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER 


$6.95/ Paperback classroom edition 
$2.95 


Racial Influences on 
American Foreign Policy 
Edited by GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, JR. 
$6.95 


The Republic of Plato 
Edited and translated by ALLAN BLOOM 


$12.95/Paperback classroom 
edition $4.95 


For examination copy requests, write the Promotion Department 


BASIC BOOKS Inc. 


404 Park Ave. South ° N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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NEW FROM BASIC BOOKS 


The Unwalled City 

REBUILDING THE URBAN COMMUNITY 

by NORTON E. LONG. Arguing against the widely held belief that cities themselves are 
powerless to significantly affect their fate, Professor Long demonstrates that, whether it be a 
question of gearing schools to the needs of the local economy or legislating housing stand- 
ards that would encourage new building, what city government does—or does not do—mat- 
ters. He clearly shows that the city can be rebuilt as a political community whose members, 
as in the powerful walled cities of yesterday, “accept a common shared fate and empower a 
leadership to shape that fate.” May/$6.95 


In Search of Nixon 

A PSYCHOHISTORICAL INQUIRY 

by BRUCE MAZLISH. Who is the real Richard Nixon, and why does he behave the way he 
does? In this exciting work a distinguished historian, versed in psychoanalysis, attempts 
something new, a “psychohistorical inquiry” into the subtle interplay between Nixon the man 
and Nixon the public figure. This clearly written and meticulously researched book unravels 
Nixon’s singularly opaque political personality. April/$6.95 


Public Planning 

FAILURE AND REDIRECTION l 

by ROBERT A. LEVINE. Can anything be done to make the government work better? An ex- 

perienced policy analyst believes there is. As Dr. Levine sees it, the nub of the problem is that 

bureaucratic systems depend on rules, rather than on the incentives for bureaucrats, which 

we neither know nor understand. After examining a variety of different kinds of programs— 

from the draft to our welfare system—and pinpointing precisely where they break down, Dr. 

Levine suggests a number of concrete ways in which public programs can be more Pr 
uly/$6.95 


The Unknown Dimension 

EUROPEAN MARXISM SINCE LENIN 

edited by DICK HOWARD and KARL E. KLARE. Young Marxist scholars present here the radi- 
cal intellectual tradition of European post-Leninist Marxism—a dimension unknown to the 
Marxist dogma of the orthodox Left. This invaluable book focuses on how some of the major 
intellectual figures of our time have sought to relate Marxism to the principal intellectual cur- 
rents of the twentieth century—psychoanalysis, existentialism, positivism, “social science,” 
etc. May/ $12.50 


Modernization: Late-Comers and Survivors 


by MARION J. LEVY, JR. Whatever ideologists would have us believe, it is modernization that 
is the universal social solvent of our time. The consequences of this revolutionary social 
process are explored here with a simplicity and originality that many readers will find both 
unsettling and profoundly stimulating. July/$5.95 


Greece Under Military Rule 


edited by RICHARD CLOGG and GEORGE YANNOPOULOS. This comprehensive volume 
assesses the long-term changes in Greek society resulting from the regime’s policies during 
the past five years since the “Revolution of 21 April 1967.” The contributors—some living in 
Greece, some exiled—are all experts in their fields, and all have personal knowledge of the 
conditions of life in Greece today. ` April/$8.95 


For examination copy requests, write the Promotion Department 


BASIC BOOKS Inc. 


404 Park Ave. South « N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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The GOODYEAR ¥% 


Political Science List 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT IN ACTION: POLICY AND STRUCTURE 
Don T. Allensworth - 


* U. S. GOVERNMENT IN ACTION: ESSENTIALS 


Don T. Allensworth 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT IN ACTION: PUBLIC POLICY 


AND CHANGE 
Don T. Allensworth 


* CREATIVE POLITICS 
Joe Allman/University of Oregon 


* POLITICAL CONFIGURATIONS 
Nicholas Berry/Cornelf College 
* THE NEW POLITICS OF COMMUNIST CHINA 
Winberg Chai/University of Redlands 
NEW URBAN POLITICS: CITIES AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
Douglas M. Fox/University of Connecticut 
PRESIDENTIAL POWER AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Philippa Strum/Rutgers University 
LAW AND CHANGE IN MODERN AMERICA 
Joel B. Grossman/University of Wisconsin 
and Mary Hengstenberg Grossman 
THE POLITICS OF FISCAL POLICY FORMATION 
Lawrence C. Pierce/University of Oregon 
THE POLITICS OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY MAKING: 
A Reader 
Edited by Douglas M. Fox/University of Connecticut 
CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT: Allies and Adversaries 


Ronald C. Moe/Office of Economic Opportunity 
Executive Office of the President 


for examination copies, write to me at the address below 
telling the course for which you may use our book 

and the probable enrollment: 

James Van-PSR Goodyear Publishing Box 486 

Pacific Palisades, California 90272 


*New for ’72 


t 
i 
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Help your students develop 


election 





expertise. 


NEW 1972! 


THE NEW STYLE IN 
ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 


Edited by Robert Agranoff, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The majority of your students will be able 
to vote in the upcoming Presidential election. The 
student interest which the 18-year-old franchise 
will generate should be developed into an aware- 
ness of contemporary campaigning. Robert Agra- 
noff’s reader introduces your students to recent, 
important technical, organizational, and com- 
munications changes in American campaigns. 
The editor includes two important considerations 
-=the cost of and the ethical problems in cam- 
paigning. Original chapters on election data 
promote better understanding and use of such 
data. Leading scholars and practitioners author 
the selections (e.g., Louis Harris on polling; Ithiel 
Pool on simulation; Gene Wyckoff on media}. 
1972, paperbound, est. 352 pp., $4.95 tent. 


NEW 1972! 


ORGANIZING MANKIND: 


An Analysis of Contemporary 
International Organization 


Lynn H. Miller, Temple University. The author 
discusses contemporary international organiza- 
tion at both the universal level (the League of 
Nations) and the regional level (post-war alli- 
ances, regional organizations). Problems con- 
sidered are conflict management and the search 
for social welfare through international organi- 
zation. The text also covers the areas of Func- 
tionalism, economic and technological develop- 
ment, advancement of human rights, and the 
possible future direction of international organi- 
zation. 1972, paperbound, est. 384 pp., $5.95 


Also for your classes—. 


HANDBOOK OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE METHODS 


G. David Garson, Tufts University. This hand- 


‘book, an excellent introduction to political sci- 


ence methodology, covers theoretical as well as 
technical aspects. Basic empirical approaches——~ 
participant observation, sociometry, survey de- 
sign, sampling, and scaling——accompany sophis- 
ticated, current techniques—multiple regression, 
factor analysis, path analysis, and computer rou- 
tines. 1971, paperbound, 276 pp,. $3.95 


TECHNIQUES FOR 
POLITICAL ANALYSIS: 
A Laboratory Manual 


Eduard A. Ziegenhagen, State University of New 
York, Binghamton; George M. Bowlby, Ferris 
State College. This manual familiarizes the stu- 
dent with the analytic tools of political science. 
Explanations of descriptive statistics, survey re- 
search and experimental techniques are inter- 
spersed with problems for the student. An anal- 
ysis deck of either Hollerith or Keysort cards 
accompanies each class-sized order. Instructor's 
manual. 1971, paperbound, 82x11 tear-out 
sheets, 263 pp., $5.50 


THE DIMENSIONS OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 
Introductory Readings 


Edited by Joseph A. Uveges, Jr., Western Ken- 
tucky University. Consulting editor, John C. 
Bollens, U.C.L.A. This book of readings presents 
the premises of administrative theory, its values, 
and its applications to modern administrative sit- 
uations. Problems considered include personnel 
administration, fiscal administration, administra- 
tive law, and administrative accountability. 
1971, paperbound, 579 pp., $6.50 


HOLBROOK PRESS, INC. 
Address inquiries to: Advertising Dept., LR-14 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 02210 


A subsidiary of Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
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Foreign Policy in 
World Politics 
Ath Edition, 1972 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis, Brandeis University 


Now thoroughly updated, Foreign Policy in World Politics, Fourth Edition intro- 
duces the undergraduate student to comparative foreign policy and the dy- 
namics of international politics. This newly-revised edition emphasizes the 
more recent political developments in foreign policy-making. 


The contributing authors focus on the contemporary patierns of the foreign 
policies of Great Britain, France, Germany, Soviet Russia, India, Japan, Com- 
munist China, and the United States. The essays concentrate on the formation 
and implementation of foreign policy. 


March 1972 448 pp. (32647-0) 


For further information, write: Box 903 


-prentice-hall 


englewood cliffs, new jersey 07632 


l2RUTGERS 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


paper 


THE ENVIRONMENT AND THE CITY 


PATRICK GEDDES 
Spokesman for Man and 
the Environment 


Edited by Marshall Stalley. 
“We have long been wait- 
ing for a comprehensive in- 
troduction to the work and 
thought of Patrick Geddes 
— if only to give substance 
to his growing reputation 
as one of the seminal minds 
of the present age.This new 
anthology comes closer to 
filling this need than any 
book so far published.” 
— Lewis Mumford. 476 
pages, 16 illustrations, 
notes, index. ISBN: 0-8135- 
0697-2 $15.00 


THE SUSQUEHANNA 
COMPACT 

Guardian of the 

River’s Future 

William Voigt, Jr. The his- 
tory of a unique achieve- 
ment in intergovernmental 
relations: the compact 
among Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maryland and the fed- 
eral government to super- 
vise and preserve the water 
resources of a vast water- 
shed. 384 pages, end paper 
map, 3 charts, 24 photo- 
graphs, appendixes, notes, 
index. ISBN: 0-8135-0722-7 


$15.00 
RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 9a 
PRESS 


30 College Avenue, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 06903 


By Blake McKelvey 
THE URBANIZATION OF 
AMERICA: 1860-1915 


“A valuable source book of 
hitherto scattered data.” 
— Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners. 370 
pages, maps, charts, pho- 
tos, notes, bibliog., index. 
ISBN: 0-8135-0421-X $10.00 


THE EMERGENGE 
OF METROPOLITAN 
AMERIGA: 1915-1966 


“Merits the attention of all 

scholars of city life.” 
—American Sociological Re- 
view. 324 pages,-maps, 
charts, photos, notes, bib- 
liog., index. ISBN: 0-8135- 
1571-2 $10.00 
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5 AUTHORITATIVE, TIMELY 
APPROACHES TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ENVIRONMENT, POWER, AND 
SOCIETY 


By HOWARD T. ODUM, University of Florida, Gaines- 

ville 

“Odum ... develops a grand synthesis of the princi- 

ples governing ecosystems and societies, an act of 

courage for which he cannot be too highly praised.” 
—Science 


*.,. ata time of mounting concern over the future of 


man’s partnership with nature, it provides the essence 
of what may be an ideal tool for a detailed qualita- 
tive and quantitative survey of that partnership.” 
—Nature 
137 illus. $9.95 


STATE DEPARTMENT, PRESS, 


AND PRESSURE GROUPS 


A Role Analysis 
By WILLIAM O. CHITTICK, University of Georgia 
A Volume in the Wiley Series on Government and 
Communication, edited by Ray Eldon Hiebert 
“This book contains a great deal, and is highly recom- 
mended to analysts of foreign affairs, interest groups, 
the bureaucracy, and the media." 

—The Journal of Politics 


1970 331 pages 


This study deals with four groups caught in the ap- 
parent contradictions of democracy and foreign policy: 
State Department policy officers, State Department in- 
formation officers, foreign affairs reporters, and lead- 
ers of non-governmental organizations. These groups 
form a distinct social system, and the purpose of State 
Department, Press, and Pressure Groups is to analyze 
the role each group plays within this system. 


1970 373 pages $9.95 


te 


. every political scientist who professes 
to be a comparative analyst should master 
it,"’—-American Political Science Review 


THE LOGIC OF COMPARATIVE 
SOCIAL INQUIRY 


By ADAM PRZEWORSKI, Washington University, St. 
Louis; and HENRY TEUNE, University of Pennsylvania 


A Volume in Comparative Studies in Behavioral Sci- 
ence: A Wiley Series, edited by Robert T. Holt and 
John E. Turner 


"In its sensitivity to explanatory theory, this book 
stands above the vast majority of essays on problems 
of comparative research. Students of comparative 
analysis will benefit enormously from the subtlety with 
which the authors set down the basic guidelines for 
work in this area."-—American Journal of Sociology 


1970 153 pages $8.50 


y 
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THE ANALYSIS OF 
SUBJECTIVE CULTURE 


By HARRY C. TRIANDIS, University of Illinois, Urbana 
In association with Yasso Vassiliou and George Vas- 
siliou, Athenian Institute of Anthropos, Athens; Yasu- 
masa Tanaka, Gakushuin University, Tokyo; and A. V. 
Shanmugam, Indian Institute of Mass Communication, 
New Delhi 


A Volume in Comparative Studies in Behavioral Sci- 
ence: A Wiley Series, edited by Robert T. Holt and 
John E. Turner 


Offering a new way of thinking about cross-cultural 
comparisons, The Analysis of Subjective Culture ex- 
tracts the essential similarities and differences in hu- 
man cognition across cultures. Appearing for the first 
time in print are extensive reviews of the literature 
and methodology of cross-cultural studies that employ 
standard psychological measurement procedures. The 
new methodology developed in the book is applied to 
recent studies of stereotyping, role perception, cogni- 
tive bonds, and interpersonal attitudes. There is a 
thorough discussion of the implications of this analysis 
for a variety of applied investigations. 


1971 400 pages 14 illus. $16.95 


SILENT POLITICS 

Polls and the Awareness of Public 
Opinion 

By LEO BOGART 

When should leaders follow their constituents to get 
elected and maintain support? 


What are the effects of opinion polls on election cam- 
paigns and on the processes of government? 


Concerned with the changing relationship between 
public opinion and public policy, Silent Politics argues 
that polling has created a new awareness of public 
opinion which influences the public itself as well as 
those in power. The author's thesis is that opinions are 
too volatile and ambivalent to be taken literally as a 
guide to political action—e.g. popular feelings can 
be excited and transformed by guerrilla tactics and 
public information can be deliberately distorted by 
propaganda techniques. 


1972 272 pages $9.95 


Available from your bookstore or from Dept, 093— 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


in Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


QO}; D 
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THE RIGHT WING 
INDIVIDUALIST 
TRADITION IN 
AMERICA 


A NEW REPRINT COLLECTION OF 38 BOOKS 


Advisory Editors: Murray N. Rothbard, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, and Editor of the Libertarian Forum; and Jerome 


.Tuccille, author of Radical Libertarianism and /t Usually Begins 


With Ayn Rand. 


This collection attempts to restore a proper balance to the l 
right wing individualist tradition in America, which ‘has its roots 
in an older variety of American individualism pre-dating the 
Revolution of 1776. Works have been selected which reflect 
the thinking of writers and intellectuals in three broad schools: 
the conservative school founded in strict constructionism 
surrounding the United States Constitution; the libertarian 
school which places greater emphasis on the freedom of the 
individual and adheres to a limited-government philosophy; and 
the anarchist school, which might also be called radical 
libertarianism. A distinction has been made between American 
right wing individualist anarchists (who advocate a laissez-faire 
economic system), and left wing (collectivist or communist) 
anarchists in the European tradition who have been excluded 
from the collection. Also excluded from the collection are the ` 
right wing nationalist or “patriotic” groups such as the Ku Klux 
Klan or the John Birch aie which are totalitarian rather 
than individualist. 


Students and scholars with particular nieres in economics, 
history, foreign policy, political science and social philosophy 
will find a wealth of material here which has been largely 
unavailable in recent years. 


A descriptive brochure is available. 


NYT ARNO PRESS 
330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
A NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 
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Announcing the third in the series . . . 


POLITICS 


Politics 1972: Trends in Federalism 


Editors 


Tinsley E. Yarbrough 
Don H. DeMyer 
John P. East 


Federalism as a Model of Political Association 


Federal Court Intervention in State Judicial Proceedings 
Tinsley E. Yarbrough (East Carolina) 
Strengthening the Federal System through Revenue Sharing 
Murray L. Weidenbaum (Washington University) 
Policy Control: The Hidden Issue in Revenue Sharing 
Deil S. Wright (UNC-Chapel Hill) 
Technological Federalism: Research and Development at the Local Government Level 
Robert Warren and Louis F. Weschler (Southern California) 


The Future of American Federalism Richard H. Leach (Duke) 


Thoughts on Contemporary Trends in European Federalism 
Henri Brugmans (College of Europe) 


H. A. I. Sugg (East Carolina) 


Single copies can be purchased at $1.98 (add 25 cents for postage and 
To Order: handling). Requests should be directed to East Carolina University 
Publications, P.O. Box 2771, Greenville, N.C. 27834. Checks should be 
made payable to East Carolina University Publications. Payment must accompany orders. 


Other East Carolina University Publications, available at the same price, include: 
Hans H. Indorf (ed.), Student Discontent on the American Campus 
Jung-Gun Kim (ed.), Essays on the Vietnam War 
Hans H, Indorf (ed.), Problems of Political Participation 
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NEW 1972 ¢ PARTICIPATION IN AMERICAN POLITICS: 
THE DYNAMICS OF AGENDA-BUILDING 


Roger W. Cobb and Charles D. Elder, both of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This comprehensive text introduces and systematically develops the concept of agenda- 
building—a model for the analysis of the life cycle of public policy issues—as an 
organizational framework for linking mass participation and elite decision-making in 
American politics. Theoretical statements are interwoven with concrete contemporary 
examples from local, state, and national politics. 1972, paperbound, 182 pp. 


NEW 1972 ¢ POLITICAL ANALYSIS: AN INTRODUCTION 
M. Margaret Conway, University of Maryland; and Frank B. Feigert, State 


‘University of New York, Brockport. In this comprehensive core text, the authors present 


and evaluate the methods and concepts used to develop the explanatory theory of 
modern political science. Based upon the authors’ teaching experience, the material 


` requires no background in political science. 1972, paperbound, 285 pp. 


NEW 1972 ° CONTROVERSIES OF STATE AND LOCAL 
POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Mavis Mann Reeves and Parris N. Glendening, both of the University of Mary- 
land. A collection of original essays and previously published material, this anthology 
examines the controversies of modern state and local government, The traditional 
topics of constitutional revision, council manager government, and judicial reform are 
excluded in favor of relevant topics such as urban riots, desegregation, and decen- 
tralization. 1972, paperbound, 485 pp. 


NEW 1972 ¢ POLITICAL BEHAVIOR OF 
THE AMERICAN ELECTORATE, 2ND ED. 


William H. Flanigan, University of Minnesota. Updated to include contemporary 
issues, this new edition describes participation and partisanship in recent elections. 
The text—drawing upon the major national surveys of 1952, 1956, 1960, 1964, and 
1968——relates changing patterns of turnout and party loyalty to social and economic 
factors. 1972, paperbound, 143 pp. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR, 

2ND ED. 

William J. Crotty, Northwestern University; Donald M. Freeman, University of 
West Florida; and Douglas S. Gatlin, Florida Atlantic University. This new edition 
of the leading collection of readings in the field of political parties contains articles of 
relevance to the 1970's. Readings on race relations, violence, and youth in politics 


are related to the more established characteristics of the American party system. 
1971, paperbound, 680 pp. 


THE ALLYN AND BACON SERIES 
IN LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS 


The Allyn and Bacon Series in Latin American Politics (Federico G. Gil, Editor; 
Arpad von Lazar, Associate Editor) provides a concise description and analysis 
of the operation of major political systems in Latin America. Emphasis is on those social 
forces which underlie politics and determine the organization and functioning of gov- 
ernment. A common feature of all the volumes is the integration of political institutions 
with the socioeconomic and cultural context. In addition to the theoretical concepts and 
modern political science, each volume also contains a very substantial amount of basic 
factual data on the country studied. The Series includes the following outstand- 
ing volumes: 


Latin American Politics: A Primer 


Arpad von Lazar, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University. 
1971, paperbound, 157 pp. 


Patterns of Costa Rican Politics 
Charles F. Denton, Fresno State College. 1971, paperbound, 113 pp. 


Mexican Democracy: A Critical View 
Kenneth F. Johnson, University of Missouri at St. Louis. 1971, paperbound, 190 pp. 


Political Forces in Argentina 
Peter G. Snow, The University of lowa. 1971, paperbound, 157 pp. 


Forthcoming Publications in the Series— 


Brazil: Politics in a Patrimonial Society 
Riordan Roett, Vanderbilt University. 


Ecuador: Conflicting Political Culture and 
the Quest for Progress 
John D. Martz, University of North Carolina. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
College Div., Dept. 893 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass, 02210 
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F. E. Peacock Publishers is pleased to announce 


BEYOND CONJECTURE: Data Based Research in International Politics 
By Susan D. Jones and J. David Singer, University of Michigan 


The objective of this new book is to bring together all of the findings that have emerged 
from data-based, operational research in the field of international politics. This book 
consists of 150 studies, each of which has been abstracted in uniform format. 


Following an introduction on the purposes and rationale of the enterprise and an expli- 
cation of the abstracting scheme, there are three substantive parts. Part | abstracts the 
studies which seek to describe or account for the constancies and changes in the interna- 
tional system over time. Part I! describes or accounts for the characteristics of the key ac- 
tors. Part IH focuses on the behavior and interaction of those actors. 


March 1972 c. 350 pages $5.95 paper 


THE CITY IN THE SEVENTIES 
Edited by Robert K. Yin, Rand Institute 


This text moves away from a discipline and problem oriented approach toward a more 
general and comprehensive view of the city. It draws from a variety of academic fields, 
ranging from anthropology to operations research, and is aimed at developing a funda- 
mental understanding of urban processes. The articles thus emphasize some of the com- 
ponents of the city and some of the major research styles for studying the city. 


Throughout, an attempt is made to provide a perspective for understanding current ur- 
ban issues, not as isolated problems, but as symptoms of underlying processes. 


March 1972 c. 275 pages c. $4.25 paper 


F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 
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The British Ombudsman 


By FRANK STACEY. The campaign for an Ombudsman in Britain, the drafting and 
passage of the Parliamentary Commissioner Act of 1967, and the work of the Parliamentary 
Commissioner in his first four years of operation is studied in this work. It is based on 
documentary materials and on interviews with many of those concerned, including Sir 
Edmond Compton, the first Parliamentary Commissioner. $13.00 


The Survival of Small States 
STUDIES IN SMALL POWER/GREAT POWER CONFLICT 


By DAVID VITAL. Beginning by analyzing the problem of the small state confronted by 
a major power, Professor Vital discusses the two salient features of the contemporary in- 
ternational system: the hardening of the boundaries between the various classes of states 
in what the author sees as a class society of nations, and the steadily increasing complexity 
of the interrelation between force and policy. $6.50 


The Gentle Anarchists 


A STUDY OF THE LEADERS OF THE SARVODAYA MOVEMENT 

FOR NON-VIOLENT REVOLUTION IN INDIA 

By GEOFFREY OSTERGAARD and MELVILLE CURRELL. “This is one of the most 
important contributions to the general subject of Gandhism in recent years, and it is far 
superior to other available works devoted specifically to Bhoodan. Based on exhaustive 
and painstaking research, it is invaluable for political scientists interested in non-Western 
political movements and philosophies.”—Library Journal. 37 tables. $17.75 


East Indians in Trinidad 
A STUDY IN MINORITY POLITICS. 


By YOGENDRA K. MALIK, University of Akron. Professor Malik analyzes the complex 
society of Trinidad and Tobago and the rise of their two main political parties, with em- 
phasis on the largest minority group, the East Indians. 31 tables, 4 halftones. (Institute of 
Race Relations.) $9.75 


The Development of Creole Society in Jamaica 
1770-1820 


By EDWARD BRATHWAITE. A study of the forms, institutions, and attitudes of West 
Indian society during the period of slavery is essential to an understanding of the present 
social and national identity of the West Indies. This book investgates in depth a colonial 
plantation during fifty years of slavery. $16.00 


Patterns of Foreign Influence in the Caribbean 


Edited by EMANUEL DE KADT. The common denominator of countries such as Cuba, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Jamaica, the French and Dutch Antilles, and Surinam is that their 
size and limited resources make them dependent on more powerful nations. This book 
explores the economic, political, and social effects of this dependence, the reaction of the 
countries, and the strategic and economic impact of the region on United States policies. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs.) $12.00 


Wy OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY we PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Freedom and the Court 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
SECOND EDITION 


By HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania. This study of the lines that must 
be drawn by a democratic society as it attempts to reconcile individual freedom with the 
rights of the community was originally published in 1966 and won an enthusiastic response 
from teachers and reviewers. The Second Edition retains the scope and approach of the 
original but has been carefully rewritten in the light of recent events. 

April 1972 416 pp. cloth $12.50 paper $3.50 


Administering Federalism in a Democracy 


By ARTHUR W. MACMAHON, Eaton, Professor Emeritus, Columbia University. In this 
forward-looking study, the author discusses legal and administrative aspects of federalism 
as it is practiced in the United States and elsewhere. The center of attention, however, is 
the problem of administering the federal structure of the United States government. 

1972 208 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


Computer Simulations of Voting Behavior 


By WILLIAM R. SHAFFER, Purdue University. Most research on voting behavior has 
employed some form of.statistical analysis. Using computer simulation,.this book breaks 
away from the usual mode of static analysis and studies voting as a decision-making process. 
In conclusion the author proposes a revised model of voting behavior.  . 

1972 .: . 176 pp. . a "cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


The Growth of American Politics 

A MODERN READER : $ : 

VOL. I: THROUGH RECONSTRUCTION VOL. I: SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 
Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL, University of California, Los Angeles, PAUL 
GOODMAN, University of California, Davis, and ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College. 
Despite the plethora of books of readings in American history, there aré none that con- 
centrate‘on political history. This collection brings together essays on political history and 
the effect of this history on society. It develops such themes as the class basis of political 
behavior, party politics, voting trends, and influences of Presidents and party leaders. Each 


volume contains 21 previously published essays by both historians and political scientists. 
April 1972 1088 pp. cloth, each $12.50 paper, each $3.95 


Readings in American Political History 


Edited by FRANK OTTO'GATELL; PAUL GOODMAN, and ALLEN WEINSTEIN. 
This single volume condensed edition of the editor’s two-volume work, The Growth of 
American Politics, presents 23 essays which range in time from the colonial period to the 
present. 

May 1972 544 pp. paper $3.95 


Readings in American Foreign Policy 
SECOND EDITION aar l 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, St. John’s College, and HARRY M. CLOR, Kenyon 
College. “An excellent selection of readings representing. both older and more established 
points of view and contemporary and currently more controversial ones.”—P. W. CHRISTIAN, 
Pacific Union College. : : 

1971 753 pp. paper $4.95 


Wy OXFORD Ww UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Word Politics i 

VERBAL STRATEGY AMONG THE SUPERPOWERS 

By THOMAS M. FRANCK and EDWARD WEISBAND, both of New York University. 
“Among the growing literature trying to understand international relations in psychological 
and sociological terms, this book stands out by its originality, soundness and lucidity.” — 
Hans J. Morcentuat, City University of New York 

1971 192 pp. cloth $5.95 paper $1.95 


International Administration 

ITS EVOLUTION AND CONTEMPORARY APPLICATIONS 

Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN, State University-of New York, Binghamton. “This vol- 
ume is a very useful survey on the origins and concepts of international administration. 
Teachers of the field must have a copy of this carefully presented volume.”—Davip W. 


Cuanc, Wisconsin State University ` 
1971 i 304-pp. - : “* paper $3.95 


Multinational Cooperation 

ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 

Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN, A discussion of the processes by which economic, social 
and scientific international programs are carried out as well as future prospects for multi- 
national cooperation in these areas. 


1972 416 pp. paper $4.95 


Basic Documents in International Law 

SECOND EDITION ; 

Edited by IAN BROWNLIE, Wadham College, Oxford. Dr. Brownlie provides an eco- 
nomical and up-to-date selection of basic documents relating to international organizations, 
the law of the sea, outer space, diplomatic relations, permanent sovereignity over natural 
resources, human rights, and self determination, the law of treaties, and the judicial settle- 


ment of disputes. 
1972 296 pp. >? cloth $8.50 paper $4.50 


Arms and Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age 


Edited by MILTON L. RAKOVE, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. Fifty-nine pro- 
vocative essays by scholars and political figures present widely divergent viewpoints on how 
the development and proliferation of nuclear weapons is affecting traditional concepts of 
war and diplomacy. The work focuses on the relationship between force and foreign policy 
and the special problems of the relationship today. i 

1972 496 pp. l i paper $3.95 


Readings in World Politics 
SECOND EDITION 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, St. John’s University, and revised by TONY PEARCE, 
Friend’s World College. “A useful collection of writings effectively organized to illuminate 
the great problems of war, peace.and welfare in the international environment.”—H. A. I. 
Socc, East Carolina University 


1970 672 pp. i paper $3.95 


Wy OXFORD Ww UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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JOHN DUNCAN 
POWELL 


F. M. LEVENTHAL 


MARTIN T. KATZMAN 


LESLIE L. ROOS, Jr., 
and 


NORALOU P. ROOS 


POLITICAL MOBILIZATION OF THE 
VENEZUELAN PEASANT 


In Venezuela, 1935 to 1958 marked the decline of tra- 
ditional dictatorships and the emergence of stable demo- 
cratic government. This pioneering study traces the for- 
mation of a successful alliance between the peasants and 
a small urban elite, provides an empirical structural-func- 
tional analysis of the alliance, and develops a provocative 
new view of peasant mobilization. Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs. $8.50 


RESPECTABLE RADICAL 
George Howell and Victorian 
Working Class Politics 


One of the first artisans to secure election to Parliament, 
George Howell participated in virtually every phase of 
working class political activity from the decline of Char- 
tism to the rise of Socialism. Using Howell’s voluminous 
papers, Mr. Leventhal provides an enlightening reassess- 
ment of this largely neglected transitional period and 
creates a fascinating closeup of the man himself. $7.75 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
URBAN SCHOOLS 


School systems are often indicted for their lack of respon- 
siveness, effectiveness, and efficiency. Viewing the schoo] 
system as a prototype for the representative firm of the 
future, Katzman concludes that the inadequacies of 
school systems stem not only from weaknesses in admin- 
istration, but also from failure to keep pace with ad- 
vances in modern technology. Joint Center for Urban 
Studies. $7.50 


MANAGERS OF MODERNIZATION 
Organizations and Elites in Turkey 
(1950-1969) 


When developing countries open up their political sys- 
tems to several competitive parties, the urban elite are 
often displaced by individuals who represent rural in- 
terests. The authors combine areas of research and theory 
related to organizations and to the elites that administer 
them in their study of political modernization in Turkey. 

$14.50 


In Canada/Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Two important books for the 70s... 


POLITICS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


| Second Edition 


Edited by ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, Jr., 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 


In revising this outstanding collection of articles, the editor has incorpora- 
ted ten new selections reflecting the impact of recent technological 
progress, current international tensions, and recent research. The selec- 
tions—forty-two in all—reflect some of the most important writings on the 
nature and scope of international relations as a discipline, and on the study 
of international phenomena. Included are selections representing diverse 
and sometimes conflicting viewpoints on community theories at the inter- 
national level, nationalism, power or demand-response relationships, man- 
milieu relationships, theories of conflict, military strategy, transnational 
images and national character, diplomacy, disarmament and arms control, 
balance of power and world government. l 


612 Pages 1972 Paperbound ah About $6.50 


CONTENDING THEORIES OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By JAMES E. DOUGHERTY, St. Joseph’s College, and 
ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, Jr., Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 


This highly useful book represents both an overview and a synthesis of 
international relations theory. Though the authors deal principally with 
theory building efforts since 1950, the major theories of international rela- 
tions from ancient times to the present are examined. Extensive discussion 
is given to theories of conflict, war, and revolution from Aristotle to Mao, 
Giap, Guevera, Debray and Fanon. Pacifism, imperialism, balance of power, 
realist theory, man-milieu relationships, international systems theory, 
theories of international integration, decision-making, theories of conflict 
and deterrence, disarmament and arms control, are all.presented in their 
historical context. 


416 Pages 1971 Clothbound $9.95 Paperbound $6.55 





College Department 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Lippincott 
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Significant: 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Jay À. Sigler and Robert S. Getz. By weighing the traditions, laws, and organiza- 
tions that have served America since 1789 against the claims of American 
democratic beliefs, this major work stimulates critical thinking about current prob- 
lems. (With Study Guide and Instructor's Manual, including behavioral objectives). 
Approx. 864 pages, $10.95 


CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICS 


Ralph M. Goldman. One of the first texts to relate the behavioral sciences to the 
study of politics. Presents political behavior in terms of group communication, 
cooperation, and individual decisions, and the interaction of groups and individ- 
vals, leaving the emphasis to the discreiion of the instructor. Instructor's Manual 
available. 400 pages, $7.50 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: A READER, 2nd Edition. 


William J. Moore, Aram M. Sogomonian and George K. Zaharopoulos. Thought- 
provoking selections in an updated edition that amplifies and illuminates important 
facets of American government and politics; all selected for lasting relevance 
rather than short-lived topical popularity. Constitution of the United States in- 
cluded. Approx. 520 pages, $5.95 


TOWARD A POLITICS OF THE PLANET EARTH 


Harold Sprout and Margaret Sprout. Examines the social and physical forces 
changing the world environment and their implications for man’s survival—sources 
and limitations of power, role of technology, population explosion, ecological 
crisis, and other factors. 502 pages, $16.75 (Also available in text edition) 


ESSENTIALS OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 3rd Edition. 


Jewell Cass Phillips, Henry J. Abraham, and Cortez A. M. Ewing. Describes and 
analyzes the structure and functions of the federal government, its officers, and 
all recent developments in the three branches——executive, legislative, and judicial. 
Completely revised and updated, with numerous tables, figures, and cartoons. 
Instructor’s Manual available. 544 pages, $6.50(Paper) 


AMERICAN PLURALIST DEMOCRACY: A CRITIQUE 


Darryl Baskin. Delineates the three dimensions of American pluralism: the’ structure 
and dynamics of the policy process, recurring themes in prescriptive constitutional 
thought, and germinal concepts in analytic theory, with emphasis on the relation- 
ships of these elements to a shared political culture. 184 pages, $5.95{Hard Cover), 
$3.25(Paper) 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD COMPANY 
450 WEST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 
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New Revisions in the 
Foundations of American Government and Political Science Series 
General Editor: Joseph P. Harris, formerly University of California, Berkeley 


GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES 

AND THEIR COMMUNITIES, 3rd Edition 

CHARLES R. ADRIAN, University of California, Riverside. 144 pages, $4.95 
cloth, $2.50 paper, 1972. 

The latest findings of empirical and behavioral research, as well as quantitative 
data, are incorporated in this new edition. This supplementary text deals with 
the uniqueness of state-local government end: relates these activities to those 
of the Federal government. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 2nd Edition 
ROWLAND EGGER, Princeton University. 169 pages, $5.50 cloth, $2.95 paper, 
1972. 

Limited to the study of presidential leadership in office, this book carefully 
examines some of the modes and means by which presidents exercise their 
power and influence. In addition to presidential diplomatic and military 
concerns, domestic welfare, ecology, and other issues are covered. 


CONGRESS AND 
THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS, 2nd Edition 

- JOSEPH P. HARRIS, formerly University of California, Berkeley. 125 pages, 
$5.50 cloth, $2.95 paper, 1972. 
A realistic study of Congress, how it functions, and the organization, leader- 
ship, traditions, and practices of each house is presented. New material 
includes an account of the defeat of the SST appropriation in 1971. 


New Titles in the i 
Policy Impact and Political Change in America Series 
General Editor: Kenneth M. Dolbeare, University of Washington 


POWER STRUCTURE 

AND URBAN POLICY: Who Rules in Oakland? ; 
EDWARD C. HAYES, University of Wisconsin. 192 pages, $5.50 cloth, $3.50 
paper, 1972. 

Using Oakland, California as an example, this book researches in detail the 
effect of business pressure on this city's political-economic system. It shows 
who makes decisions and proves that decisions are consistently favorable to 
the business community. 


LAW AND SOCIAL CHANGE: 

Civil Rights Law and Their Consequences 

HARRELL R. RODGERS, JR., University of Missouri, and CHARLES S. 
BULLOCK, III, University of Georgia. 150 pages, $5. 95 cloth, $3.50 paper, 1972. 
Civil rights programs of the last two decades are reviewed while using 
legislation and executive action as a standard against which to measure the 
progress of desegregation and equal opportunity. The text analyzes the output 
of these programs against policy goals to see how much change has occurred. 


THE MALIGNED STATES: N 

Policy Accomplishments, Problems, and Opportunities 

IRA SHARKANSKY, University of Wisconsin. 192 pages, $5.95 cloth, $3.50 
paper, 1972. 

A systematic treatment of the role of state governments in the federal system is 
presented. This book takes the stand that in the fields of eductaion, taxation, 
expenditure, urban aid, transportation, welfare, and race, state governments 
have shown imagination, leadership, and strength, 
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GOVERNING URBAN AMERICA, 4th Edition 
CHARLES R. ADRIAN, University of California, Riverside, and CHARLES 
PRESS, Michigan State University. 576 pages,$10.95 , 1972, 

Emphasis is upon urban government as a political process with special 
attention to city politics as a part of urban culture. New material treats the 
politics of the poor and the ghetto, and emphasizes the changing character of 
the now aging suburbs. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, 3rd Edition 

CHARLES R. ADRIAN, University of California, Riverside. 640 pages, $9.95, 
1972. 

With emphasis on the political process by which policy is made, this new 
edition presents the latest research findings in such areas as metropolitan 
politics, legislative apportionment, and new sources of taxation. Also included 
is a discussion of the concept of revenue sharing and issues involved therein. 


CONTEMPORARY CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 

ALAN H. SCHECHTER, Wellesley College. 256 pages, $6.95 cloth, $4.95 paper, 
1972. 

Designed as a supplement to courses in American Government and 
Constitutional Law, this text gives in-depth treatment to both the law and 
politics of six contemporary consitutional issues. Unique to this work is the 
inclusion of full legal briefs on both sides of these constitutional issues and 
excerpts from Supreme Court decisions where appropriate, 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 3rd Edition 

ORLANDO W. WILSON, formerly University of California, Berkeley, and 

ROY C. McLAREN, International Association of Chiefs of Police. 544 pages, 
$11.50, 1972. 

Focus is placed on the role of police in society and their relation to politics and 
top-level control. This edition includes new material on community relations, 
the systems approach to management, recommendations resulting from 
several presidential commissions, and recent advances in technology. 


All prices subject to change. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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New — 


Mao’s Revolution and the Chinese Political Culture 
Richard H. Solomon 


Mao Tse-tung’s career spans more than half a century of efforts to free China from her past 
and to create a new political life for the nation. In this study Mr. Solomon describes Mao’s 
struggle to embody his political thought in the institutions of the People’s Republic, and the 
increasing resistance from other Party leaders that led to the cultural Revolution. 
“In one step it raises our naive conceptions of Chinese political cuiture and the old sterile debate 
of ‘totalitarianism’ vs. ‘participatory democracy’ to an entirely new and more complex plane.” 
—New York Review of Books 
650 pages 12 halftones $16.75 


Ku Chieh-kang and China’s New History 
Nationalism and the Quest for Alternative Traditions 
Laurence A. Schneider 


Readers of this book will not only enhance their knowledge of the intellectual history of 20th 
century China; they will also find here stimulating insights into issues of traditional history as 
presented by one of China’s greatest modern scholars. The book is unusual in its concern with a 
modern Chinese intellectual whose outlook was formed almost entirely on the basis of native 
Chinese writings. 400 pages $11.00 


Now available in paperback 


Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy 
Peking’s Support for Wars of National Liberation 
Peter Van Ness 


“Well written and well documented with both Chinese and other sources. It presents a valuable, 
useful and interesting analysis of an important aspect of Communist China’s foreign policy. 
This book is highly recommended to the student of Chinese politics and as well to the layman 
interested in Chinese affairs. —W estern Political Quarterly 

266 pages paper, $3.25; cloth, $6.50 


Now available in paperback 


Vietnamese Anticolonialism, 1885-1925 
David G. Marr 


Using hundreds of Vietnamese sources previously unexplored by Western authors, David Marr 
examines the roots of the epic conflict that has bitterly divided Vietnam in recent decades. His 
emphasis is on the origins and communication of anticolonial symbols and ideology in Vietnam 
and on the Vietnamese sense of identity as a people. 400 pages paper, $3.65; cloth, $12.50 


Why Organizers Fail 
The Story of a Rent Strike 
Harry Brill 


If the poor are to win long overdue reforms, they must build effective political organizations. 
Yet, when they do act jointly, it is often to their disadvantage. This firsthand account of a 
militant public housing rent strike gives us a vivid and perceptive view of how organizers make 
decisions, and we see what dangers organizers must avoid to succeed. To those concerned with 
the setbacks and disappointments in the efforts of the poor—both black and white—to achieve 
significant political change, this study will provide a candid, inside view of one controversy. 


“Brilliant ... not to say the things this book says is to be an accomplice in the shucks and sell- 
outs of the black community which are perpetrated by both white establishment programs and 
by some black leaders.” —Rodney Stark 240 pages $6.95 
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The State of the Nations 

Constraints on Development in Independent Africa 

Edited by Michael F. Lofchie 

This is a collection of essays evaluating the political, social, and economic status of the in- 
dependent nations of Africa. Taking the African states’ own developmental objectives, the 


essays examine their progress and the obstacles that impede their achievement. Numerous con- 
straints are discussed, but primary emphasis is placed on political factors. 320 pages $10.00 


The French Pacific Islands 
French Polynesia and New Caledonia 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff 


Although many of the South Pacific territories have attained or are working towards indepen- 
dence, the French islands—French Polynesia and New Caledonia—enjoy less self government 
now than they did previously, and this despite a history of elective institutions. In studying 
these islands, the author’s purpose is to explore the phenomena that have led to so anachro- 
nistic and anomalous a situation and to indicate the problems the inhabitants will inevitably 
face as they move from a quasi-colonial status to a sovereign one. 450 pages maps $16.75 


Now available in paperback 


The Political Economy of Change 
Warren F. Ilchman and Norman Thomas Uphoff 


“An important land’mark in the development of an integrated social science, and everyone who 
reads it seriously will profit by it.”—-Kenneth E. Boulding, American Political Science Review 


“Ought to be seriously read by students of the new political economy. . . . It is an excellent book, 
one well worth reading.’ —W estern Political Quarterly 
316 pages paper, $3.25; cloth, $10.00 


Revised, Expanded Edition 


Agrarian Socialism: The Cooperative Commonwealth 


Federation in Saskatchewan 
A Study in Political Sociology 
Seymour Martin Lipset 


“As a penetrating study of grassroots democracy, of an agrarian protest movement emerging 
at the political and administrative level, it merits high commendation.” 
—Journal of Economic History 
“Professor Lipset has presented an exemplary case study in his firsthand examination of the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation in Saskatchewan.” —American Political Science Review 
f 487 pages paper, $3.85 
Now available in paperback 
Scholarship and Partisanship 
Essays on Max Weber 
Reinhard Bendix avd Guenther Roth 


Although Max Weber often appears as the patron saint of “value neutral” social science, he 
too engaged in a furious generational battle, finally choosing science as his vocation. These 
essays deal with Weber’s substantive and methodological contributions to sociology and the 
telation of his life to his place in intellectual and political history. 

368 pages paper, $3.95; cloth, $10.00 


SS University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 


=" from California 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL INVESTMENT IN AN URBAN SOCIETY 
Costs, Benefits, and Public Policy 


MELVIN R. LEVIN and ALAN SHANK, Editors 


Cost-benefit analysis, a relatively new technique in measuring expenditures in education, 
has been put to systematic and rigorous use recently to answer critical questions about the 
nation’s educational policy. As stated in the Preface, “The days of almost automatic in- 
cremental budgetary increases for education may be nearing an end. More people want to 
know the precise nature of the output yielded by past and present programs and the basis 
for assuming that additional expenditures for one or another alternative programs will 
yield relatively greater returns.” 

The co-editors of this volume, present views of noted economists, political scientists, and 
public officials on the uses to which cost-benefit analysis has been put in education, and 
discuss the limitations and potential of the technique. The selections in this book cover the 
most recent developments on such topics as human capital, educational investment 
and productivity, cost-benefit analysis in education, planning-programming-budgeting sys- 
tems, and social indicators. Among the contributors are Theodore Schultz, Gary Becker, 
Burton Weisbrod, Jerry Miner, Charles Benson, John Vaizey, Thomas Ribich, Jack Wiseman, 
Aaron Wildavsky, Werner Hirsch, Melvin Levin, Wilbur Cohen, and Sar Levitan and Garth 
Mangum. 


1970 425pp. Cloth, $12.50 Paper, $9.95 


EDUCATION AND STATE POLITICS 
The Developing Relationship Between 
Elementary-Secondary and Higher Education 


MICHAEL D. USDAN, DAVID W. MINAR, and EMANUEL HURWITZ, JR. 


Through the study of 12 key states, the relationship of elementary-secondary education to 
higher education is examined in the context of state politics. Specific attention is focused 
on the problem of financing the schools—the competition between the levels of education 
for scarce funds, the organization and administration of education, the systems for coordinat- 
ing educational efforts on the elementary-secondary level with those on the university level, 
and the relationship between educational spokesmen and state government. The areas where 
the educational levels often overlap—vocational-technical and junior college programs—are 
studied in their role as sources of cooperation or conflict between elementary-secondary 
and higher education. The volume is organized into an introduction to the study, a series 
of profiles of the twelve states, a general analysis of major elements in the interlevel re- 
lationship, and a forecast of trends and directions in educational policy-making. 


1969 190 pp. Cloth, $7.50 


@\ TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESS 


TUC) 1234 Amsterdam Avenue New York, N. Y. 10027 
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Letters 
Brandeis 


Vol. | (1870-1907): 


Urban Reformer 


Vol. II (1907-1912): 
People’s Attorney 


Vols. III-V in preparation 


Edited by Melvin I. Urofsky 
and David W. Levy 








“The letters move over a wide range of 
Brandeis’ reform activities... . Today more 
than a few American social commentators 
pooh-pooh such efforts as superficial grand- 
standing and a facile accommodation with 
the system that does not get to the root,of 
the problem. Brandeis would have readily 
agreed that far. from trying to overturn es- 
tablished institutions, he sought to secure 
them by making them responsive to the 
needs of lower-income groups. Yet this vol- 
ume of letters, as much as any documenta- 
tion we have, makes plain that activities of 
the Brandeis type were neither easy nor 
trivial. With day-by-day force they spell out 
just how dangerous the dominant conditions 
of the early 20th century were to any tenable 
conception of democracy and just what 
talent, hard work and guts it took to change 
a single part of them.”—The New York 
Times Book Review. 


“The first of a projected multivolume 
collection of the letters of the famed Su- 
preme Court Justice and leader of progres- 
sives early in this century suggests that the 
final work will be a monumental achieve- 
ment of lasting value to historians and 
students of law and jurisprudence. . . . The 
letters, drawn largely from the Brandeis 
collection at the University of Louisville and 
other sources, reflect Brandeis’ formative 
years as a young lawyer increasingly in the 
crucial anti-trust struggle and other social 
issues of his time.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 


$20.00 per volume 


State 
University of 


New York Press 
THURLOW TERRACE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12201 
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University of Florida Press Presents 


Factor Analysis in 


International Relations 


by Jack E. Vincent 





Vincent finally explains what factor analysis is, how it can be used, and probléms with 

its use in an apparently complete and readable volume (‘‘finally’’ means that other 

scholars have been using the technique for years, and finally someone comes along and 

tells us what they have been doing). Dr. Vincent analyzes previous works clearly and - 
completely, such analysis being an integral part of the book, rather than a pro forma 

bibliographical essay. He presents an important study of his own—one which satisfies 

his own criteria for excellence and can be compared directly with the other studies he 

examines. The author's own research is valuable both in an exemplary way with regard 

to the technique, and also as a data source for other scholars to build cumulatively 

upon. 


1971. 141 pp. Figures, table. P. $3.00 


other monographs of related interest 


The Swiss Press and Foreign Affairs in World War li, by Frederick H. Hartmann 2.00 

The Foundation of Jacques Maritain’s Political Philosophy, by Hwa Yol Jung 2.00 

Latin American Population Studies, by T. Lynn Smith 2,00 

Holman Versus Hughes: Extension of Australian Commonwealth Powers, by Conrad Joyner 2.00 


City Managers in Politics, by Gladys Kammerer, Charles D. Farris, John M, DeGrove, and Alfred B. 
Clubok 2.00 


The Sherman Antitrust Act and Foreign Trade, by Andre Simmons 2.00 

The Origins of Hamilton's Fiscal Policies, by Donald F. Swanson 2.00 

Criminal Asylum in Anglo-Saxon Law, by Charles H. Riggs, Jr. 2.00 

Colonia Baron Hirsch: A Jewish Agricultural Colony in Argentina, by Morton D. Winsberg 2.00 
The Eastern Greenland Case in Historical Perspective, by Oscar Svarlien 2.00 

Jacksonian Democracy and the Historians, by Alfred A. Cave 2,00 

Aymara Communities and the Bolivian Agrarian Reform, by William E. Carter 2.00 
Conservatives in the Progressive Era, by Norman M. Wilensky 2.00 


The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case of 1951 and the Changing Law of the Territorial Sea, by 
Teruo Kobayashi 2.00 


The Imperial Policy of Sir Robert Borden, by Harold A. Wilson 2.00 
The Process of Rural Development in Latin America, by T. Lynn Smith 2.00 


To Be or Not to Be... Existential-Psychological Perspectives on the Self, edited by Sidney M. 
Jourard 2.00 


Politics in a Mexican Community, by Lawrency Graham 2,00 
The Estimate of Personal Wealth in Oklahoma in 1960, by Richard Edward French 2.00 
Congressional Oversight of Executive Agencies, by Thomas A. Henderson 2.00 


University of Florida Press 
15 NW 15th Street 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
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GUIDEBOOK: 
CAMPAIGN ’72 


Forget everything you've 
learned about Republicans 
Democrats, Independents. 
The target voter in ’72 is 
the Ticket-Splitter—anc 
this book tells how to reac! 
him! 

"Brilliantly destroys generations of 
conventional wisdom about how 


America votes."'—Jim Perry in The 
National Observer 


HA book which will have a major efe: 
on campaigning in 1972 at all leveis. 
—Herb Klein, Director of Communice 
tions for President Nixon 


“A genuine milestone in political 
scholarship . . . a priceless guide for 
politicians and their managers, for 
scholars, political observers and al 
others interested in what is really 
happening in American politics.’ — 
Bruce Biossat, Washington Politica 
Columnist 


on 


... may emerge as the ‘Bible’ of 
1972 campaign management."'—T hi: 
Washington Evening Star 


THE TICKET-SPLITTER: A 
NEW FORCE IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS by Walter DeVries or: 
V. Lance Tarrance 


150 pages, Cloth $4.95, Paper $2 4 





eee PUBLISHING CO. 
aaa Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Miei l WM. B. EERDAIAN 





sprino titles 


political science 


A MAJOR REVISION 
OF ROBERT A. DAHL’S BASIC 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TEXT 
—NOW AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK 


DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Promise and Performance 
Second Edition 


Robert A. Dahl, Yale University 


Democracy in the United States describes, 
explains, and evaluates the American political 
system in terms of its promise and perfor- 
mance. In Parts | and II, Professor Dahl asks 
the question, “What government is best?” 
The alternatives of Equality and Consent, 
Majority Rule Democracy, Rule by Elites, and 
Polyarchy are discussed and their various con- 
tributions to American democracy evaluated. 


A greatly expanded section, Part IH, is con- 
cerned with the design and actual performance 
of the major institutions of government. In 
direct response to users of the first edition, 

this section devotes one chapter to the design 
of each major governmental institution and 
another chapter to its performance. Institutions 
include the Presidency, the Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, State and Local Government, 

and Political Parties. 


Part IV of the second edition provides a frame- 
work for understanding conflict and conciliation 
in the American system and examines this 
process in historical perspective, Part V deals 
with political action, illustrating methods which 
an active citizen can use to influence the govern- 
ment dnd also analyzing prospects for success. 
The final chapter of the text evaluates the per- 
formance of the political system, as a whole, 
using the criteria of political equality and 
consent advanced in the opening portion of the 
second edition. 


©1972 480 pages 


Instructor’s Manual 


$6.95, paperback 


MODERN WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
From Machiavelli to Marx 


Dante Germino, University of Virginia 


A critical analysis of leading writers and 
themes in modern Western political thought, 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries. 
The text explores the intellectual roots of 
contemporary political ideas. The author 
challenges many widely held preconceptions 
about such modern political philosophers as 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, 
and Marx. i 


©1972 416 pages $9.95, hardbound 


AMERICAN POLITICS RESEARCH SERIES 


Series Editor: Aaron Wildavsky, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Just Published 


CONFLICT AND HARMONY IN HUMAN 
AFFAIRS: A study of Cross-Pressures 
and Political Behavior 


Peter W. Sperlich, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Newest title in the Research Series recon- 
structs the existing body of cross-pressure 
theory. The author then presents a major 
theoretical and empirical challenge to this 
body of theory in a new approach to the 
problems of human and social reality, 
drawing upon all of the social sciences 
for his conclusions. 


(©1971 272 pages $8.50, hardbound 


es ae i el 
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POLITICS: PROBLEMS AND OUTCOMES 


Joyce M. Mitchell and William C. Mitchell, 
University of Oregon 


Designed to introduce students to a broad 
but selective range of facts about political 
life, problems, and outcomes. 


©1971 410 pages $4.95, paperback 
Instructor’s Manual 


POLICY MAKING AND HUMAN WELFARE 


Joyce M. Mitchell and William C. Mitchell, 
University of Oregon 


Designed to introduce students to the process 
of public policy making and to provide norma- 
tive advice on judging political systems. 


©1971 308 pages $4.95, paperback 
Instructor’s Manual 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
Leadership, Organization, Linkage 


Edited by David W. Abbott, 
C.U.N.Y., Brooklyn College 
and Edward T. Rogowsky, 
C.ULN.Y., York College 


New trends in American party organization, 
the New Politics movement, and the 1968 
presidential election are among current 

topics explored in this new reader on political 
parties and public opinion. 


©1971 544 pages $6.95, paperback 


current titles 


in paperback 


RAND McNALLY PUBLIC AFFAIRS SERIES 


HOW DEMOCRATIC IS AMERICA? 
Responses to the New Left Challenge 


Edited by Robert A. Goldwin, 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 


Pro and con responses to ideas presented 
in the Port Huron Statement of 1962, offi- 
cial policy paper of the Students for a 
Democratic Society, 


©1971 152 pages $2.50, paperback 


CENSORSHIP AND FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 
Essays on Obscenity and Law 


Edited by Harry M. Clor, Kenyon College 


Essays of opposing viewpoints by Judge 
Jerome Frank, Walter Berns, Harry M. 
Clor, and others. 


©1971 192 pages $2.50, paperback 


COMPARATIVE JUDICIAL POLITICS 
By Theodore L. Becker, New York University 


A critical analysis of the traditional and 
behavioral research on courts in America, 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. 


©1970 407 pages $6.95, paperback 


College Department 


Rand MCNally & Company 


Box 7600, Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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GEORGE W. NORRIS 


The Persistence of a Progressive, 1913-1933 
Richard Lowitt 


Lowitt examines Norris’s influence on critical issues from the crisis leading to World 
War I, through the Versailles Peace Treaty, to the desperate plight of rural America 
through the 1920s and the Depression. “Lowitt has managed to research every 
interesting facet of Norris’s strictures upon the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
administrations. His was the only loud clear voice on such matters as the staffing of 
the Federal Trade Commission. This book is packed full of good material, well 
developed.” — Frank Freidel, Harvard University. $15.00 


THE GERMAN 
REARMAMENT QUESTION 


American Diplomacy and European Defense 
After World War II 


Robert McGeehan 


Exploring the American diplomatic attempt to foster agreement among NATO 
allies on the demand that Germany be rearmed after World War II, McGeehan 
documents the gradual evolution of the Truman-Acheson demand from a simple call 
for more troops into “an elaborate scenario for the future political unification of 


AWARE OF UTOPIA 


edited by David W., Plath 


What circumstances lead men to choose utopian rather than other conceivable forms 

of world ‘rejection, and what actions result? What is the utility of utopia, in terms of 

the social action it may inspire? Seven scholars examine these and other questions and 

offer new insights into an array of past and present social movements and styles of ` 
thinking in various areas of the world. Articles include a comparison of Western and 

Japanese traditional utopias; a discussion of how computers might facilitate the design 

and study of alternative futures; a description of a successful utopian community 

extant since 1937 in the southern Appalachians. $6.50 





UD Order from your bookseller or from 
wal UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS Urbana 61801 
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Elites, the Maximum Leader, and the Masses 


The Changing Party Elite in East Germany 
by Peter C. Ludz 


This is the first in-depth analysis of social and political changes within the party'structure of the German 
Democratic Republic during the period 1954-1968 which have been largely misunderstood in the West. 
Ludz investigates the party's organization, the development of the social structure of its Central Committee, 
and party ideology. The text is documented by extensive tabulated material — 59 detailed tables in all— 
containing data concerning shifts and longevity tendencies of Central Committee personnel and on other 
high-ranking party functionaries. 

$12.50 


Revolutionary Struggle: 1947-1958 
Volume | of the Selected Works of Fidel Castro 
edited by Rolando E. Bonachea and Nelson P. Valdes 


” An anthology of a substantial portion of Castro's writings before he took power. It bears out the editors’ 
view of his development from student activist coordinating street fighting to the organizer of a mass 
movement who is forced to condemn putsch attempts.... Both the completeness of the anthology and the 
excellently conceived political history offered in the introduction yield a valuable contribution to Cuban and 
revolutionary documentaries.” 

The Kirkus Service 

$12.50 


The Revolution and the Civil War in Spain 
by Pierre Broué and Emile Temime 
translated by Tony White 


“The Broué-Témime work is the best general interpretation available concerning both the revolution of 1936 
and the war. ....It contains rich chapters of the first days of the war in the large cities and on the May, 1937, 
struggle in the streets of Barcelona.” 

-Gabriel Jackson, Hispanic American Historical Review 

$12.50 


The MIT Press 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


EVERY STUDENT'S 
EVERY TEACHER'S =g 
wey 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS =< 


The “Eighth Edition” contains the basic 
history of the Organization from 1945 
to 1965 and is a complete handbook of 
the functions and activities of the 
United Nations and its related agencies 
during those twenty years. 
The “Supplement” covers the years 
1966 to 1970. 
Together they constitute a complete 
Asuieasty OF THE activities history for the past twenty-five years. 
olin sence icc Eighth Edition Clothbound $6.00 
Paperbound $2.50 
Supplement Clothbound $4.00 
UNITED NATIONS fn Paperbound $1.95 


j 
| Special Price fo ; 
e for hoth 
Clothbound $7 ae 
Paperbound $3.95 





A Five. 
T E-YEAR SUPPLEMENT 


i 

i 
H 

| 
f 
i 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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major | 
foreign powers 


‘Sixth Edition 


‘GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Northwestern University 
JOHN H. HERZ, The City College of The City University of New York 


Like previous editions of this important textbook, 
the Sixth Edition of Major Foreign Powers is in- 
tended to give students a thorough, factual in- 
troduction to the institutions and politics of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. 
The authors take a truly comparative approach to 
their study of the four countries, using their 
knowledge of the practices and institutions of one 
country to illuminate those’ of another; and, in 
treating each country, they focus especially on 
the ideas, the aims, and the traditions that have 
had a dominating political influence. 


In preparing this Sixth Edition, the authors 
have extensively rewritten the text and brought 
it up to date to reflect important events of the 
last four years. Among the new topics included 
are f 


—for Great Britain, the Heath government, prob- 
lems connected with British entry into the Com- 
mon Market, educational experiment and change, 
race and immigration problems, and the crisis in 
Northern Ireland; 


—for France, the impact of student uprisings and 
labor unrest, the withdrawal of de Gaulle and the 


i 


changes in political life that have occured under 
Pompidou, and new attitudes toward the Com- 
mon Market; 


—for Germany, the development of Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik, the growth of extremist movements in. 
West Germany, the resignation of Ulbricht in East 
Germany, and changes in patterns of income dis- 
tribution and behavior; 


—for the Soviet Union, the dissension between 
the Soviet Union and Eastern European countries, 
Sino-Soviet relations, Middle Eastern foreign 
policy, and recent internal severities under Brezh- 
nev and Kosygin—anti-Semitism and the sup- 
pression of artistic and intellectual freedom. 


The Introduction and Conclusion to the book— 
thoroughly rewritten for this edition—provide the 
student with a broad framework for understand- 
ing government and politics in the twentieth cen- 


` tury; and the extensive bibliography, a highly 


valued supplement to the text itself, has been 
brought completely up to date. 


720 pages (probable) 
Publication: March 1972 


' Major Foreign Powers, Sixth Edition, will also be available in four separate 


paperbound volumes: 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
Gwendolen M. Carter 

The Government of France 
Gwendolen M. Carter 


1 
{ 


EN 


The Government of Germany 


John H. Herz 


The Government of the Soviet Union 
Gwendolen M. Carter 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. NewYork / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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democracy under pressure 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., The Johns Hopkins University 
DAVID WISE, Coauthor of The Invisible Government 


“At a time when the values and processes of the political system are being chal- 
lenged, we believe it appropriate and necessary to raise fundamental questions 


sharply and clearly.” 


Just published in Spring 1971, this highly ac- 
claimed textbook is a concise, lucid introduction 
to American government and politics, written 
specifically for students and teachers in the 
1970's. It offers a thorough examination of the 
structure and processes of the American political 
system, focusing not only on the considerable 
achievements of the system but on its shortcom- 
ings as well. 


In both content and style, Democracy Under 
Pressure relates to—and builds on—the interests 
and concerns of today’s students. 

« Although the authors present American govern- 
mental institutions in their historical context, they 
consistently relate them to important contempo- 
rary issues—among them, the environment, Viet- 
nam, Black Power, the military-industrial complex, 
minority rights, student dissent, electoral reform, 
and the urban crisis. 

* The authors emphasize the individual responsi- 


—from the authors’ Preface 


bility of each citizen for the quality of American 
society and American government and provide 
numerous examples of participation in the politi- 
cal process by students and other citizens. 

* The text itself—a collaborative effort between 
an eminent political scientist and an outstanding 
political writer—is written in a clear, highly read- 
able style, with no sacrifice of either content or 
scholarship. 

« The book is profusely illustrated with charts, 
tables, photographs, and cartoons; numerous 
boxed quotations from contemporary sources 
complement the text; and a second color is used 
functionally throughout. 


A Test Booklet, prepared by John D. Kay and 
Fred Hofmann, Santa Barbara City College, ac- 
companies the textbook. The Manual provides 
multiple-choice, short-answer, and essay ques- 
tions for each chapter, as well as suggested lec- 
ture and discussion topics. 718 pages. $8.95 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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Why They Call Vt Politics 


A GUIDE TO AMERICA’S GOVERNMENT 


Robert Sherrill 


Drawing upon his extensive experience as a politi- 
cal writer, Robert Sherrill here provides for the 
beginning student an informed, incisive introduc- 
tion to the ethos of contemporary American 
government. Mr. Sherrill considers the major is- 
sues and problems of American political life; he 
presents his own views clearly and firmly, backing 
them up consistently with numerous examples, 
quotations, and anecdotes. 


Because Mr. Sherrill is concerned: primarily 
with the manner of government—the political 
process as it actually operates—he offers the 
student stimulating opinions and perspectives 
that are not available in standard political science 
textbooks. He is highly critical of the conduct of 
American politics, especially of the mediocrity of 
many of the bureaucrats and politicians that the 
system tolerates. His tone is indignant, but not 
moralizing. Rather, he attempts to give the stu- 
dent a sense of the corruptibility of people and 
institutions; the reasons for the concentration of 
land and wealth in the hands of a few; and a 
sense of the power these few wield in operating 
within the system, and thereby largely controlling 
it. 


HEL 


Written in an informal, journalistic style, de- 
signed in an inexpensive paperbound format, this 
is a book that will involve your students as well 
as inform them. In providing a realistic, disen- 
chanted view of American government today, 
Why They Call it Politics will encourage your 
students to analyze our political problems, to 
recognize the need for change, and to help de- 
vise practical, constructive ways for achieving it. 


Outline of Contents 


1. Presidency i: The Most Powerful Politician in 
the World; 2. Cold War, National Security, and the 
Military; 3. Presidency II: The Helpless Giant; 4. 
Congress: The Most Deliberative Body, and a 
Swamp; 5. The Supreme Court: Fortunate Im- 
balance of Power; 6. Bureaucracy: Our Prolific 
Drones; 7. Your Land and Mine, and How It Got 
Away; 8. The Federal Reserve System and the 
Banks: A Money Conspiracy; 9. The Press, Prop- 
aganda, and Enforced Ignorance; 10. New Power 
to the People, Maybe. 


Paperbound. 300 pages (probable) 
Publication: February 1972 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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American Elsevier announces 


THE POLICY SCIENCES BOOK SERIES 
Yehezkel Dror, Series Editor 


This group of books examines the policy sciences in studies which range from de- 
scriptive evaluations of reality to general theory, concept-oriented textbooks to nor- 
mative analyses of concrete policy issues, presentations of alternative futures to 


proposals for preferable metapolicies. 


Ballistic Missile Defense 
B. D. Adams. A critical study of the evolu- 


tion and formulation of U.S. missile defense 
policy. 1971, 288 pp., $12.50 


Design for Policy Sciences 


Y. Dror. A concise presentation of the new 
“scientific revolution,” its contributions to 
policymaking, and inherent implications for 
change. 1971, 166 pp., $7.50 


Ventures in Policy Sciences 


Y. Dror. Provides an operational approach to 
policy sciences through exploration of se- 
lected central concepts and their application 
to real problems. 1971, 333 pp., $12.50 


A Pre-View 

of Policy Sciences 

H. D. Lasswell. Describes the manner in 
which government, business, and other or- 
ganizations attempt to realize preferred val- 


ues through policy decisions. 
1971, 187 pp., $7.50 


Please send me the following book(s): 


Organizational Growth 
Through Decisionmaking 


A Computer-Based Experiment 
in Eductive Method 


B. K. Rome and S. C. Rome. Explores ra- 
tionale for growth of complex social organi- 
zations. 1971, 256 pp., $15.00 


Social Policy Research 
and Analysis 


The Experience in the 
Federal Social Agencies 


W. Williams. Studies social science research 
techniques to be utilized by policymakers in 
Federal social agencies to improve anti- 
poverty and equal-opportunity programs. 
1971, 222 pp., $9.50 


Technological Forecasting 
for Decisionmaking 


J. P. Martino. Provides complete coverage of 
technological forecasting methods now in 
use, including Delphi, trend extrapolation, 
and growth curves. 

1972, approx. 600 pp., in prep. 
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FORTHCOMING TITLES 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 
By Stephen V. Monsma and Paul B. Henry, 
both of Calvin College 
An introduction to American national govern- 
ment, the text employs a systemic approach 
which successfully integrates the normative 
questions pertaining to the structure and oper- 
ation of American government. It provides a 
value framework against which the reader may 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the 
governmental process and current demands for 
a reordering of national priorities and policies. 
While it is similar in approach to Professor 
Monsma’s American Politics: A Systems Ap- 
proach, this volume provides fully extended 
treatments of federalism and civil rights, his- 
. torical and normative questions, and the policy 
outputs of the political system, as well as inter- 
nal expansion of material covered in the earlier 
Monsma work. 
April 1972 576 pages $10.00 (tent.) 
Instructor's Manual 


A FIRST BOOK IN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
By Herbert D. Rosenbaum, Hofstra University 
Highly original in its approach, the book intro- 
duces students to the most essential aspects and 
concepts of political life by relating these con- 
cepts to everyday activities. This instruction is 
in the form of 16 carefully constructed dialogue- 
discussions which range over a wide variety of 
topics, Dealing with important public policies, 
the dialogues provide the analytical tools uti- 
lized in establishing these policies and in resolv- 
ing political conflicts. 

The dialogue-discussion format permits the 
natural exploration of conflicting viewpoints. 
Politics is shown to be a problem-solving proc- 
ess, and the book develops methods of inquiry 
to help the student understand and deal with the 
conflicts. Because of its brevity, scope, and ab- 
sence of technical terminology, and because it is 
geared to excite classroom discussion, the book 
is ideally suited for launching any introductory 
course in politics. 

April 1972 288 pages 
Instructors Manual 


$4.00 paper (tent.) 





HOLT BOOKS 
INTRODUCTORY 


PARTIES, POLITICS, AND PUBLIC POLICY 
IN AMERICA 
By William J. Keefe, University of Pittsburgh. 
This brief supplementary book for introductory 
courses in American government and politics 
examines the impact of parties on the shaping 
of public politics. 
February 1972 160 pages $2.95 paper (tent.) 
DE AMERICAN POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Third 
won 
By Jack C. Plano, Western Michigan University, 
and Milton Greenberg, Ilinois State University 
Over 1100 terms, concepts, Supreme Court 
cases, statutes, agencies, theories, and political 
ideas that relate to the American system of gov- 
ernment and politics are included in the 
Dictionary. The third edition includes over 100 
new entries, reflecting changes in the system, 
new approaches, new emphases, and new areas 
of governmental concern. Almost every entry 
in the volume now includes reference to other 
related entries that can give the reader broader 


information. 
May 1972 480 pages $6.00 paper (tent.) 


ON CAPITOL HILL: Studies in the Legislative 
Process, Second Edition 

By John H. Bibby, University of Wisconsin, 
Miiwaukee, and Roger H. Davidson, 

University of California, Santa Barbara 
Thoroughly revised and updated, the second 
edition of this book gives students an on-the- 
scene view of the internal operations of Con- 
gress and the relations between Congress and 
other political forces, A series of original studies 
tell of the job of the legislator, the operations of 
“committee government” in Congress, the in- 
fluence of rules and procedures, and the roles 
of Executive and Legislative branches in law- 
making. New materials illustrate the difference 
in House and Senate constituencies, the role of 
party organizations, the use of media, opinion 
polling and campaigns, and the role of the 
national party. New cases stress the role of 
staffs, committee work and floor debates, and 
the advantages of incumbency in seeking re- 
election, among many other topics. 

April1972 224 pages $5.00 paper (tent.) 


THE POVERTY OF PROGRESS: The Political 
Economy of American Social Problems 

Written and edited by Milton Mankoff, Queens 
College of the City University of New York 

The twenty-six articles in this combination text/ 
anthology trace the relationship between signi- 
ficant social problems (imperialism, poverty 
and economic insecurity, racism, sexism, mis- 
uses of the university, social disorganization 
and alienation) and the structure and dynamics 
of American economic and political institu- 
tions. Unlike most texts and readers in this 
area, this one offers a cohesive theoretical ap- 
proach systematically applied to the various 
topics under consideration. Its historical and 
comparative perspective gives the student insight 
into general societal developmental processes. A 
lengthy concluding essay by Professor Mankoff 
examines the social structural and cultural roots 
of the present American institutional crises 
and the possibilities for their resolution through 
reform, repression, or revolution. 

April1972 400 pages $6.00 paper (tent.) 
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FOR YOUR 
COURSE 


PUBLISHED TITLES 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Sixth Edition F 

- By Robert K. Carr, American Council on Education, 
Marver H. Bernstein, Walter E. Murphy, and 
Michael N. Danielson, all of Princeton University 
Adopted by a wide range of institutions (170 to 
date), the sixth edition of this highly popular 
work represents the most extensive revision 
since the book first appeared. Intended for 
courses in American National Government, this 
edition reflects a shift toward an issue-oriented 
approach, but the authors refrain from being 
strictly normative, and prefer to demonstrate 
viable alternatives to contemporary problems 
through analysis. The unifying theme continues 
to be the Madisonian concept. of a political sys- 
tem in which power is fragmented, separated, 
and balanced to indicate the pluralistic forces 
of a democratic society. This concept is ques- 
tioned and evaluated for contemporary mean- 
ing and validity. 1971 544 pages $7.00 paper 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Sixth Edition 

By Robert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, Walter E. 

Murphy, and Michael N. Danielson 

Containing the same material as Essentials of 

American Democracy, Sixth Edition, this larger 

work also includes an additional chapter on 

state and local government. 
1 256 pages $70.00 

Study Guide by T. E. Thompson, St. Petersburg 

Junior College 1971 256 pages $4.00 paper 


THE GOVERNING OF MEN, Third Edition 

By Austin Ranney, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Providing an introduction to political science 
and the ways in which modern politics and 
government are conducted, the third edition of 
this widely used text presents its material in a 
general-systems framework. The phenomena 
dealt with andthe illustrative material used are 
comparative, and -include.governments in both 
developed Western’ nations and the developing 
nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
Approximately ‚Kalf of the material offered in 
this edition is: new in its analysis, approach, 
illustrative material, and. updated factual in- 
formation. 1971 720 pages $10.00 
Study Guide by Roger M. Nichols, Sotinos A. 
Barber, Janice B. Snook, and Dick Puglisi, 

all of The University of South Florida 

January 1972 224 pages $4.00 paper 
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GOVERNING: A Brief Introduction to Political 
Science 

By Austin Ranney 

This shorter version of the third edition of The 
Governing of Men can be used with a variety of 
‘supplementary materials. It focuses on the fun- 
damental psychological and social forces and 
processes affecting the behavior of modern 


governments. 
1971 352 pages $6.00 paper 


MINORITY GROUP POLITICS: A Reader 

Edited by Stephen J. Herzog, Moorpark College 
Focusing on problems and problem solving, this 
is the first book to provide materials dealing 
with the three largest minority groups in the 
United States: Blacks, Chicanos, and American 
Indians. 

1971 384 pages $5.00 paper 
Instructor s Manual 


RESEARCH IN AMERICAN POLITICS: introductory 
Exercises in the Use of Political Data 

By Kenneth Vines, Alan S. Newman, and 

John Patterson, ajl of the State University 

of New York, Buffalo 

Aclass tested set of exercises designed to involve 


- the student in investigating important political 


problems and in testing hypotheses. Necessary 
data sources are found in nearly every college 


library. 
1971 208 pages $4.00 paper 


Instructor's Manual 


‘THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL CHANGE: A Reader 


for the Seventies 

Edited by Joyce Gelb, City College of the City 
University of New York, and Marian Lief Palley, 
University of Delaware 

A collection of articles addressed to the chang- 
ing influences on the American political system. 
The selections cover the broad range of con- 
temporary social and political concerns. 

197] 512 pages $6.00 paper 
THE POLITICS OF ECOSUICIDE 

Edited by Leslie L. Roos, Jr., Northwestern 
University 

The selections in this reader combine quantita- 
tive and qualitative approaches to the study of 
politics and the environment. Stressed are such 
topics as the problems of developing innovative 
policies, changing conceptions of the environ- 
ment, and the need for analytical tools to ap- 
proach problems sytematically. 

1971 416 pages $5.00 paper 
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OTHER TITLES 
OF INTEREST 
FROM HRW 


NATIONS AND MEN: An Introduction to 
International Politics, Second Edition 

By Ivo D. Duchacek, the City College of the City 
University of New York 

A provocative study of the complex interaction 
of nations, their system of states, and the men 
who determine their policy is provided in this 
extensively rewritten and updated edition. The 
number of insert-features, which quote original 
documents or statements and thereby give the 
student the flavor of international politics in 
action, has been increased. Illustrative case 
studies are woven into the analytical studies 
rather than presented as separate issues. 

1971 576 pages $7.00 paper 
Instructor's Manual b John H. Schultz, Fullerton 
Junior College 


DISCORD AND HARMONY: Readings in 
International Politics 

Edited by Ivo D. Duchacek 

The conflict of opinion between the most prom- 
inent theorists in the discipline are contrasted 
in this reader against the practice and actual be- 
havior of the world’s statesmen. Identical prob- 
lems are considered from different, usually 
opposing views to stimulate meaningful discus- 
sion on the basis of varying theoretical ap- 
proaches and the knowledge of relevant facts. 
January 1972 416 pages $6.00 paper 


PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Thucydides through Machiavelli 

Edited by James V. Downton, Jr., University of 
Colorado, and David K. Hart, University of 
Washington 

1971 480 pages $7.00 paper 


PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
Machiavelli through Marx 

Edited by James V. Downton, Jr. and David K. Hart 
1971 512 pages $7.00 paper 


PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


. Marx through Marcuse 


Edited by James V. Downton, Jr. and David K. Hart 
April 1972 480 pages $7.00 paper 


These volumes form a sequential series of sec- 
ondary sources in political philosophy. The 
essays deal with the political perspectives of the 
philosophers rather than with the general issues 
of political philosophy. The themes which unite 
these essays are normative rather than method- 
ological, the interest of the political philoso- 
phers in value problems endemic to all political 
systems,and their realization of the specific util- 
ity of political ‘philosophy for the immediate 
political concerns of their day. 


THE DYNAMICS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Guidelines to Current Transformations in 

Theory and Practice 

By Gerald Calden 

Designed to familiarize the reader with the 
changes currently taking place in the study and 
practice of public administration. The text is 
analytical rather than descriptive, and empha- 
sizes the role of public administration as a 
change agent. 
1971 352 pages $5.00 paper 
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To obtain examination copies of these books 
and those on the preceding two pages, 
write to Marie N. Mastorakis, 

Dept. APSR3, College Promotion 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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REVOLUTIONARY WAR: 

Western Response 

DAVID S. SULLIVAN and MARTIN J. SATTLER, Editors 
An anthology of five articles prepared for a special issue of 
the Journal of International Affairs devoted to the question 
of U.S. foreign policy in its relation to peasant movements 


and revolutionary wars in various countries, cloth $8.00 
paper $2.25 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE ORIGINS OF THE 

COLD WAR, 1941-1947 

JOHN LEWIS GADDIS 

A broad interpretation of Soviet-American relations during 

and after World War Il, this volume also considers bureau- 

cratic inertia, quirks of personality, and both accurate and 

inaccurate perceptions of Soviet intentions which affected 

Washington officials. cloth $12.50 
paper $ 3.95 


THE HISTORY OF WEST AFRICA: Volume I 

J. F. ADE AJAYI and MICHAEL CROWDER, Editors 

The first of two volumes designed to be a definitive history of 

West Africa. The major emphasis in this first volume is the 

theme of state formation in West Africa from prehistory to 

the nineteenth century. cloth $20.00 
paper $ 7.50 


THE NECESSARY MAJORITY: 

Middle America And The Urban Crisis 

ROBERT C. WOOD 

Dr. Wood reviews analytically the recognition in the 1960's 
of the problems of American cities and the development of 
legislation and programs fo deal with them, and goes on to 
give his own knowledgeable prescriptions for the difficulties 
of urban life in America. Continuation of beginnings made in 
the 1960's is urged as are efforts at institutional change and 
economic development and renewal. $5.95 


DEVIANCE IN SOVIET SOCIETY 

Crime, Delinquency, and Alcoholism 

WALTER D. CONNOR 

Now for the first time a Western sociologist explores in depth 
the nature of deviance in Soviet society and its implications 


for the unique social system the Soviet Union has sought to 
create. $12.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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rom IOrinceton 


Mussolini and Fascism 
The View from America 


JOHN P. DIGGINS 


John Diggins interprets America’s encounter with Italy from the rise of 
Mussolini to the postwar occupation, taking as his data representative ac- 
tivities and opinion from all segments of American life—the White House 
and the Sons of Italy, William Randolph Hearst and Walter Lippman, 
American Legion awards and Gallup surveys. $16.50 


Tradition and Modernization in Japanese Culture 
Edited by DONALD H. SHIVELY 


How does one measure modernization in the arts, in philosophy, or in re- 
ligion? Fifteen contributors present in-depth studies of individual people, 
styles, or phenomena to document cultural change in modern Japan. 
Studies in the Modernization of Japan, 5 $14.50 


Dilemmas of Growth in Prewar Japan 
Edited by JAMES WILLIAM MORLEY 


From Mr. Morley’s introductory chapter, “Choice and Consequence,” to 
Edwin O. Reischauer’s conclusion, “What Went Wrong?”, papers by lead- 
ing Japanese and Western scholars review Japan’s political, social, and 
economic problems in the 1920’s and ’30’s. Studies in the Modernization of 
Japan, 6 $12.50 


The Matrix of Policy in the Philippines 
HARVEY AVERCH, JOHN E. KOEHLER, and FRANK H. DENTON 


To assess the current image of the Philippines, the authors apply the quan- 
titative tools of modern behavioral science to the available data on politics, 
economics, crime, and dissidence within the country. A Rand Corporation 
Research Study $8.00 
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French Nuclear Diplomacy 

WILFRID L. KOHL 

Analyzing the development of France’s atomic force, Wilfrid Kohl fo- 
cuses on the role of nuclear weapons in de Gaulle’s independent foreign 
policies and its impact on French relations with NATO, her key alliance 
partners, and the U.S.S.R. He concludes with a look toward the future: 
France’s political use of her nuclear arsenal in the 1970's. $12.50 


... new paperbacks 


Makers of Modern Strategy 
Military Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler 


Edited by EDWARD MEAD EARLE 


“A valuable study of the science of war as well as a book of great practical 
usefulness. . . . A classic in this field.”—Max Werner, The New Republic. 
(Cloth, $15.00) #260 $3.95 


The Russian Anarchists 
PAUL AVRICH 


“The first full-scale history in a Western language of the anarchist move- 
ment in Russia. ... An admirably balanced, learned ,and informative ac- 
count.”—Abraham Ascher, Slavic Review. (Cloth, $10.00) #249 $2.95 


The Revolutionary Personality 
Lenin, Trotsky, Gandhi 


E. VICTOR WOLFENSTEIN 
“Wolfenstein may be congratulated for succeeding in his effort . . . to re- 
mind us that the study of politics cannot and will not be complete without 


psychological analysis.”"—Arnold A. Rogow, American Political Science Re- 
view. (Cloth, $10.00) #251 $2.95 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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a l : 5 
Major Ideologies: 
An Interpretative Survey of 


Democracy, Socialism, 
and Nationalism 


By Alexander J. Groth, 
University of California, Davis 


MAJOR IDEOLOGIES covers the “main- 
stream” of the major ideologica! conflicts 
of our time. It unfolds the how's and why’s 
of democracy, socialism and nationalism: 
how they fit together; how they relate to 
today’s social, political and economic reali- 
ties; their roots in the class system and 
partisan struggles; and, finally, how they 
make their mark in our institutions and pub- 
lic policies. 


1971 244 pages Cloth: $7.50 Paper: $3.95 








AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY: 


Theory and Reality 


By Robert Weissberg 
and 
Mark V. Nadel 


American Democracy: 


Theory and Reality 


Edited by Robert Weissberg and 
Mark V. Nadel, both of Cornell University 


This collection of readings asks one ques- 
tion: Is America a democracy? The articles 
are divided into 3 broad sections — the 
citizen base, governing a democracy, and 
public policy. Article after article examines 
democracy as it exists in America —“The 
Civic Education of Whites and Blacks,” 
“Democratic Practice and Democratic The- 
ory,” “The Power Elite,” and “Public Policy 
and Public Opinion.” The result is no single 
answer. What emerges is an analytical 
framework and facts from which students 
may make their own decisions about what is 
politically desirable and factually valid. 


1972 550 pages (Approx.) 
Paper: $5.95 (tent.) 


For more information, contact your local Wiley representative, 
or write Wayne Anderson, Dept. A 2558-WA, New York office. 
Please include your course title, enrollment, and present text. 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


wiley 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. z 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
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IF YOU CAN AFFORD ONLY 
ONE MAJOR ACQUISITION 
THIS YEAR IT SHOULD BE 


The in-depth, continuous, and authentic’ record of almost - 





f 4,000,000 published pages of all known testimony given-to 
1. the committees of 58 U.S. Congresses from 1829-1954. Unprecedented i in scope, Congressional 
boe Hearings i is one of the most essential information: resources ever offered to libraries having. ati 
; interest in, the total political, social, and economic experience in America. - 







U.S. CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 
SUPPLEMENT 
25th-73rd Congress (1839-1934) 
NOT in the U.S. Senate Library 


Approximately 150,000 pages of materiai 
Availabie February 1972, price $3,000.00 












U.S. CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 
41st-73rd Congress (1869-1934) 
in the U.S. Senate Library 
Approximately 1,500,000 pages of material 
Available now, price $15,000.00 


U.S. CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 
74th-83rd Congress (1935-1954) 
in the U.S. Senate Library 


Approximately 2,200,000 pages of material 


74th Congress (1935-1937) available December 1971 price $1,950.00 
75th Congress (1938-1940) available February 1972 price $1,890.00 
76th Congress (1941-1943) available April 1972 price $2,100.00 
77th Congress (1944-1946) available June 1972 price $1,945.00 
78th-83rd Congress (1947-1954) availability and prices to be announced 








t UAN hearing a are. not only indexed dsa cataloged but the indexes and shel flists aré provided on both micro- 
: fiche and in full-size printed form. `+ 


: Greenwood miċrotorrh pica conform to standards established by the American: ‘National Standards in- | 
' stitute. : 


: Brochures on these and other Greenwood microform: programs,are available on request. 
` Liberal credit. ferms can be arranged, upon request" ‘ : 





Microform Divison 
A DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE > GREENWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


ON EACH SEGMENT OF THE PROGRAM 51 Riverside Ave., Westpott, Conn. 06880 - 
AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST <4 (203) 226.3571 TWX. 710-457 3586 


Cable. greenpress westportconnecticut 
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UNIVERSITY | : : 
PROGRAMS (GH ee Learning Press 


anew concept in educational publishing . . . designed for flexible classroom use 


The basic unit is the module — an original statement by a leading authority 
on a central concept, principle, theory, or problem in the socia! sciences. 








The political science modules now available are: 


Alan Arian 
Consensus in Israel 24pp. $.90 
Henry L. Bretton 
‘Patron-Client Relations: Middle Africa 
and the Powers 24pp. $.90 
Bernard E. Brown 
The French Revolt: May~1968 

24pp. $.90 
James M. Buchanan 
The Bases for Collective Action 

28 pp. $.95 
Daniel J. Elazar J 
Israel: From Ideological to Territorial 


Democracy 28 pp. $.95 

Heinz Eulau 

Policy Making in American Cities 
16pp. $.80 


Robert S. Friedman 
Professionalism: Expertise and Pol- 
icy Making ` 24pp. $.90 
Ernst B. Haas, Joseph S. Nye, Jr. and 
Robert L. Butterworth 
Resolution of International Conflict 
48 pp. $1.25 
(May) (tent.) 
Wolfram Hanrieder 
Foreign Policies and the International 
System 24 pp. $.90 
Norman Jacobson 
Thomas Hobbes as Creator 
16 pp. $.80 
John R. Johannes 
Policy Innovation in Congress 
48 pp. $1.25 
(May) (tent.) 


Judith Merkle 
Command and Control: The Social 
Implication of Nuclear Defense 
28pp. $.95 
Robert C. North and 
Richard Lagerstrom 
War and Domination: A Theory of 
Lateral Pressure 20 pp. $.85 
James N. Rosenau 
The Adaptation of Nationa! Societies 
28 pp. $.95 
Lester G. Seligman 
Recruiting Political Elites 
24pp. $.90 
J. David Singer 
A General Systems Taxonomy for Po- 
litical Science 24 pp. $.90 
J. David Singer 
The Scientific Study of Politics 
32 pp. $1.00 
Margaret Sprout and Harold Sprout 
Ecology and Politics in America 
24pp. $.90 
Robert B. Stauffer 
The Role of Drugs in Political Change 
28 pp. $.95 
J. A. Stockfisch 
The Political Economy of Bureaucracy 
24pp. $.90 
Victor A. Thompson 
Decision Theory Pure and Applied 
16 pp. $.80 
S. Sidney Ulmer 
Courts as Small and Not So Small 
Groups 28 pp. $.95 


Political Science Editorial Board 


Martin Landau 


City University of New York 


Paul Y. Hammond University of California, Berkeley 
Nelson W. Polsby University of California, Berkeley 





Modules for classroom use can be ordered through your bookstore. 


If you are not presently listed in our directory and wish to 
receive modules in your field of teaching interests, please write 


us indicating course titles and enrollmenis. 


General Learning Corporation 


250 James Street 
Morristown, New Jersey 07960 
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Available in Canada from 
GLC Educational Materials 
and Services, Ltd. 
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The Delegates 


from Scott, Foresman 
Recommend 


AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By Louis W. Koenig/Glendon Schubert/Lloyd D. Musolf/Laurence |. Radway/ John H. Fenton 
Authors and Academic Editors: 

Martin M. Shapiro, Harvard University/Joseph C. Palamountain, Skidmore College 





A multi-authored but smoothly integrated text, each section represents the current inter- 
pretation of a distinguished scholar writing with clarity, originality, and understanding 
on American government and the role of political science in today’s society. The book 
stresses analysis as opposed to description, with consistent emphasis given to policy and 
policy making. 

© 1971, 846 pages, illustrated, hardbound $9.75 


ISSUES AND PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Readings 
General Editor: Martin M. Shapiro, Harvard University 

Section editors: C. Peter Magrath/Bradbury Seasholes/Elmer C. Cornwell/ 

George Goodwin, Jr./Michae! Reagan/Burton Sapin/Martin M. Shapiro 


Seven noted American Government specialists are the editors of this authoritative 
readings collection for the introductory American Government course. Readings derived 
from a wide variety of sources—books, monographs, professional and popular journals, 
and documents—represent a range of political thought and conflicting points of view. 

© 1971, 688 pages, softbound $5.75 


OLD GOVERNMENT/NEW PEOPLE 

Readings for the New Politics 

Edited by Alfred de Grazia, Professor of Government, New York University, and Rector, 
University of the New World, Valais, Switzerland 

R. Eric Weise, University of Cincinnati 

John Appel, The University of Michigan 


Here is a valuable collection offering material with which students can explore and 
analyze the contemporary scene in American Government. The book focuses on two 
contradictory conditions in America—stable legal framework and explosive environment. 
Selections help the reader understand the scope of conflict and change present in the 
American System, sampling the various methods and communications of political 
scientists and politicians, 

© 1971, 424 pages, softbound $4.75 


PHILOSOPHY, THEORY, AND METHOD IN CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 
By Michael A. Weinstein, Purdue University 


This novel study puts contemporary political theories into an historical perspective and 
relates them to philosophies and methods. Within this context, the book discusses major 
literature from the discipline, thus providing students with a unified view and compre- 
hensive understanding of the major theoretical aspects of contemporary political science. 
© 1971, 271 pages, hardbound $5.95 


For further information write to Joel Baron, Advertising Department 
Scott, Foresman College Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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UNCOMMON SENSE 


James MacGregor Burns, winner of the 1971 Pulitzer Prize and 
National Book Award. “An event, a political action, an intellectual 
explosion aimed at rescuing our faltering political system before it 
is too late. . . . Nothing less than a State of the Union Message 
addressed to the President, the Congress and the whole American 
people. . . . It deserves to be read by everybody . . .—Roscoe 
Drummond, Los Angeles Times $6.95 


THE RESPONSIBLES 


William S. White. How Truman, Taft, Eisenhower, JFK and LBJ 
overcame great crises in their careers is told by a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author. "White's account of these five men, drawn from 
close personal observation, is an absorbing human account of men 
who climbed the mountain of greatness." —San Francisco Examiner 

$7.95 


DICK GREGORY’S POLITICAL PRIMER 


Edited by James R. McGraw. Comedian-candidate-satirist Dick 
Gregory applies his double-edged humor to such election-year 
topics as: presidential biographies, convention procedures, the elec- 
toral college, primaries, alternatives {“from Huey Long to Huey New- 
ton"}, and the roles of wives, children and animals in campaigning. 
lilustrated. $6.95 


THE CONSTITUTION IN CRISIS TIMES 
1918-1969 


Paul L. Murphy. In this new volume in the New American Nation 
series, a prominent historian reviews America’s constitutional revolu- 
tion, from World War | through the Warren court. “An able work 
... This volume will be helpful to both professional and lay students 
of the Constitution.""—Washington Post. Illustrated. $10.00 


RIDING THE STORM 
1956-1959 


Harold Macmillan. in this revealing record of his early years as 
Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan writes frankly of his post-Suez rela- 
tions with the U.S., hostilities in the Middle and Far East, problems 
with NATO and the Soviets, and his relations with Eisenhower, 
Dulles, and Harold Wilson. “Oh, that we Americans had statesmen 
literate enough to write so engrossing a story of public affairs.""— 


David E. Lilienthal. Illustrated. X g SJD guage $15.00 
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CONGRESS, THE EXECUTIVE & 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Francis O. Wilcox, Dean, School of Advanced International 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins University. A timely examination 
of the strained relationship ‘between the Legislative and Executive 
branches of government over the issue of who makes foreign policy. 
Dean Wilcox served as Chief of Staff for the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee from 1947 to 1955 and was Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs from 1955 to 1961. 
A Policy Book published for The Council on Foreign Relations. 
$5.95 


WAR OF THE VANQUISHED 


Mieczyslaw Maneli. The only behind-the-scenes account of Com- 
munist diplomacy in the war in Vietnam. Scholar, diplomat and ob- 
server, Maneli served the Warsaw government in Hanoi, Saigon, 
and Peking before his exile from Poland. His report includes valuable 
new insights into the Vietnam conflict and perceptive portraits of 
such leaders as Chou En Lai, Ho Chi Minh, and Xuan Thuy. $6.95 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN WAR 


Edward Luttwak. A new, different reference of essential data for 
students, researchers, newspaper readers and TV watchers seeking 
clear explanations of military hardware, organization and concepts. 
Illustrated. $7.95 


THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE NATIONS 


Fourth revised edition. 


Moshe Y. Sachs and Louis Barron, editors. An indispensable 
reference in homes, offices, schools and libraries for more than a 
decade, THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA has now been com- 
pletely revised and reset, enlarged and thoroughly updated. More 
than a mere collection of miscellaneous facts, it is “the most authori- 
tative and up-to-date international guide of its kind." —John Bark- 
ham, Saturday Review Syndicate. 600 tables. Over 150 maps. 5 
volumes. $69.95 


At bookstores 


-@! Harper@ Row 


49 E. 3370 St., New York 10016 
1817 
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THE NIGERIAN MILITARY 
A Sociological Analysis of Authority and Revolt 1960-67 


ROBIN LUCKHAM 
A critical examination of the events surrounding the Nigerian coups of 1966 and the consequent 
Biafran secession and the civi) war. 


Dr. Luckham analyzes the structure of the Nigerian army and the conflicting influences shaping 
its behavior. He demonstrates the effects of ethnic and regional differences, educational and in- 
stitutional ties, and of the rapid promotion of Nigerian officers to replace the British. $18.50 


CAPITALISM AND MODERN SOCIAL THEORY 
An Anlysis of the Writings of Marx, Durkheim and Max Weber 


ANTHONY GIDDENS 


This comprehensive introduction to the sociological ideas of Marx, Durkheim and Weber analyzes 
each of the three writers separately, with emphasis on their delineations of the characteristic 
structure of modern capitalism. 


Dr. Giddens examines and reinterprets important parallels and divergences between Marx and 
the two later writers. $11.00 


ALIENATION 


Marx's Conception of Man in Capitalist Society 


BERTELL OLLMAN 


Professor Ollman reconstructs Marx's theory of alienation from its constituent parts and offers it 
as a vantage point from which to view the rest of Marxism. 


"... the best | have seen yet from the pen of an American.''-~Paul Sweezy. “A serious and 
original contribution to the current debates about the interpretation of Marx.''"—David McLellan. 
$10.50 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK REFORM MOVEMENT 
GALIA GOLAN 


Traces the struggle of the Czech and Slovak reformers from 1963 to Dubcek's rise to power in 
January 1968, in every sphere of society. Dr. Golan studies the content of the ideas proposed by 
the reform movement as well as the political aspects. 


In an epilogue the author covers the events and ideas of the period from January to August 
1968. $16.50 


Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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4 Contemporary Readers 
for American Politics 


Resolving 

Political Conflict 

in America * 

Edited by ERNEST A. CHAPLES, Jr., 
University of Maryland 


These thirty-six readings are particularly chosen 
for those instructors who use a conflict resolu- 
tion or public policy approach in their introductory 
American politics courses. The book provides a 
carefully blended mixture of writings by both 
academicians (A. Wildavsky, R. Lane, G. Goodwin) 
and political decisionmakers (Charles Percy, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Ronald Reagan, Malcolm X, Richard 
Nixon). 


6" x9” 334 pages ©1971 
ISBN: 0-8211-0221-4 perback $4.95 
Library of Congress Catalog Card ne 72-139547 


Conflicts in 
American Public Pelicy * 


Edited by ERNEST A. CHAPLES, Jr., 
University of Maryland 


These provocative readings study conflicts in for- 
eign, fiscal, poverty, national security, and schoo! 
integration policies. They also discuss revenue 
sharing, militarism, the new careers movement, 
and the consequences of the United States policy 
in Vietnam. Melvin Laird, Sterling Tucker, Seth 
Tillman, and James H. Scheuer contribute original 
materials and Senator J. William Fulbright, Gen- 
eral William Westmoreland, and Sargeant Shriver 
provide previously unpublished writings, 

6” x9” 65 pages ©1971 


ISBN: 0-8211-0220-6 Paperback $4.25 
Library of Congress Catalog Card No. 77-173738 


* This companion set is a timely supplement to Nimmo and Ungs, American Political Patterns. 





Contemporary 
American Issues: 
Political 


Edited by ERNEST D. GIGLIO, 
University of Akron 


These readings emphasize significant, current, and 
controversial political issues. Eugene McCarthy 
and Michael Harrington give their views on politi- 
cal parties, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and Senator J. 
William Fulbright on the presidency and congress, 
Tom Hayden and Huey Newton on the New Left 
and the Black Panthers, Abe Fortas and Howard 
Zinn on civil disobedience. 


6” x 9” 58 pages ©1970 
ISBN: 0-8211-0605-8 Paperback $3.75 
Library of Congress Catalog Card No. 79-139546 


Future Politics 


Edited by ERNEST D. GIGLIO, 
University of Akron, 
and JOHN J. SCHREMS, 


Villanova University 


Politics is about the future, for we can do nothing 


- to change the past or to alter the immediate 


present. Prominent contemporary authors, includ- 
ing Buckminster Fuller, William Riker, Jacques 
Ellul, Harry Kalven, Herbert Marcuse, and G. Wil- 
liam Domhoff offer insights into the future ay 
raising a wide variety of questions about estab- 
lished and cherished institutions and practices. 


6” x9” 16 pages ©1971 
ISBN: 0-8211-0608-2 Paperback $4.95 
Library of Congress Catalog Card No. 71-171530 


McCutchan Publishing Corporation 


2526 Grove Street, Berkeley, California 94704 
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LENIN AND THE COMINTERN 
Branko Lazitch and Milorad M. Drachkovitch 


The first volume of a comprehensive study of the birth and 
evolution of the international Communist movement from 
1919 to 1924. Sheds new historical light on Lenin’s role in 
shaping 20th-century Communism. l 


683 pages $17.50 











THE TURKISH STRAITS AND NATO 
Ferenc A. Vali 








Surveys the geostrategic and legal history of the Turkish 
Straits and recommends a series of policies that the United 
States should take to defend our interests in the area. 


Paper, $6.95; Hard, $9.50 













350 pages 





HUNGARY AND THE SUPERPOWERS 
The 1956 Revolution and Realpolitik 
Janos Radvanyi 


Written by the former Hungarian Charge d’Affaires in Wash- 
ington, this book takes an insider’s look at the U.N. battle 
over Hungary in the years after the 1956 revolution. 


Even a close student of East European politics will find in this 
book much that is new as well as much that is relevant 
to a broad understanding of international affairs in 


general. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, from the Foreword 


200 pages 


HOOVER ean arias 


Stanrorp University, STANFORD, CALIF. 94305 
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YEARBOOK ON INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNIST AFFAIRS: 1971 
Edited by Richard F. Staar 











An invaluable source of information and analysis on 
one of the major forces’ of our time; of great value, 
not only to specialists in the field but to anyone 
seriously concerned with international affairs. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Columbia University 








It is a massively heroic and remarkably successful 
effort to put some order in and make generally avail- 
able the vast output of material in and about the 
Communist world. I cannot imagine how anyone doing 
serious work on contemporary Communist affairs 
could do without it. 










Theodore Draper, Princeton 
833 pages $25.00 










THE UNITED NATIONS IN PERSPECTIVE 
Edited by E. Berkeley Tompkins 


This collection of essays, from a Hoover Institution 
conference commemorating the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations, discusses both 
the achievements and failures of the U.N. and sug- 
gests how it might become more effective in 
the future. Contributors include Henry Cabot 
Lodge; Charles H. Malik, former President of 
the U.N. General Assembly; and Charles 
Burton Marshall. 


200 pages $7.50 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD, CALIF. 94305 
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Cornell 
University 
Press 


The Heirs 


of Stalin 
Dissidence and the Soviet Regime, 1953-1970 


By ABRAHAM ROTHBERG. In this deeply moving account of the tortuous 
relationship between the Kremlin’s rulers and the intelligentsia, Mr. Roth- 
berg traces the course of the politics of culture in the Soviet Union from 
the death of Stalin to 1970. “Rothberg has performed a real service to 
students of the Soviet scene by bringing the different aspects of dissent 
together.”--Library Journal $14.50 


South Asian Political Systems Series 


NEW IN THE SERES- The Politics . 
of Afghanistan 


By RICHARD S. NEWELL. The forces at play in Afghan politics today are 
clearly delineated for specialist and nonspecialist alike in this compact 
introductory survey. The heart of the book deals with the changing ob- 
jectives and features of local and provincial government and the rapidly 
expanding administrative requirements brought about by economic, 
political, and social change. - $9.50 


Previously published 


The Politics of Nepal: Persistence and Change in an Asian Mon- 
archy by Leo E. Rose and Margaret W. Fisher $7.95 The Politics 
of Pakistan: A Constitutional Quest by Richard S. Wheeler’ $11.00 


Africa in the Modern World Series 


NEWIN THE SERIES-YVest Africa's 
Council of the Entente 


By VIRGINIA THOMPSON. This is the first book-length study of West 
Africa’s oldest regional organization. It treats each of the five former 
French colonies that.make up the Entente—Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger, 
Upper Volta, and Togo—surveying their recent history and their evolution 
as a group in the West African context. $13.50 


Previously published 


The Cameroon Federal Republic by Victor T. LeVine: $8.50 
Ethiopia: The Modernization of Autocracy by Robert L. Hess 
Cloth, $8.95; paper, $2.95 Liberia: The Evolution of Privilege by 
J. Gus Liebenow Cloth, $7.50; paper, $1.95 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA AND LONDON 
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Culture and 
Politics in Indonesia 


Edited by CLAIRE HOLT, with the assistance of Benedict R. O'G. Ander- 
son and James Siegel. In these essays scholars from the United States 
and Indonesia identify some of the cultural roots of Indonesian political 
behavior. The authors make clear how traditional institutions, beliefs, 
values, and ethnic origins affect conceptions of power and rebellion, 
influence political party affiliations, and create new modes of cultural 
expression. $15.00 








Java ina Time 


of Revolution 


Occupation and Resistance, 1944-1946 


By BENEDICT R. O'G. ANDERSON. With remarkable scope and in scrupu- 
lous detail, Professor Anderson analyzes the Indonesian revolution of 
1945. Against the background of Javanese culture and the Japanese 
occupation, he explores the origins of the revolutionary youth groups, 
the military, and the political parties to challenge conventional interpre- 
tations of revolutionary movements in Asia, $15.00 








Administration and 
Development iin Malaysia 


Institution Building and Reform in a Plural Society 


By MILTON J. ESMAN. This book describes and evaluates a recent effort 
by the Malaysian government to adapt its post-colonial bureaucracy to 
the requirements of rapid social change and economic development. 
Writing from the vantage point of a participant, the author explores an 
attempt to strengthen one section of Malaysia’s governing elite, its 
senior administrators, through a strategy of planned and guided change 
designated as “institution building.” $12.50 


An important new paperback .. 


‘The Fear of Conspiracy 


: images of Un-American Subversion from” 
: the Revolution to the Present 


. Edited by DAVID BRION DAVIS. The major.themes and events of Ameri- | 
can history appear in new perspective in this remarkable collection of - 
readings. Professor Davis draws together writings, speeches, and docu- ` 

` ments—from George Washington to Stokely Carmichael—that illustrate 

athe role playedin American: history by: the: -fear of conspiracy and 

- subversion, ; ' 









Corneli University Press 
ITHACA AND LONDON 
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Documentary History ofthe First Federal Congress 
of the United States of America 


March 4, 1789 - March 3, 1791 


Linda Grant DePauw, Editor 


The historical and legal importance of the First Federal Congress cannot 
be ignored. During its sessions were planted the seeds from which our 
present structure of government grew. Using Federal and state archives, 
personal papers, and contemporary periodicals, the editors have compiled 
the first complete record of its proceedings. The eighteen-volume set, to 
be published over the next decade, will prove invaluable to historians, 
lawyers, and political scientists. 


Senate Legislative Journal 


This journal was kept by the Senate’s first secretary, Samuel A. Otis. After 
a mishap that damaged Otis’ handwritten transcript, the senators arranged 
to have the journals printed. The printed journals are used here as the 
basic text, and variations from Otis’ handwritten journals are annotated. 

740 pages $22.50 


FUTURE VOLUMES 


Official Documents of the Senate: Executive Journal and Related Records + 
Petitions and Committee Reports - Messages and Reports to the Senate + Bills, 
Resolutions, and Miscellaneous Papers 


Official Documents of the House: House Journal + Petitions and Committee 
Reports + Messages and Reports to the House + Bills, Resolutions, and 
Miscellaneous Papers 


Unofficial Senate Materials: First Session » Second Session * Third Session 
Unofficial House Materials: First Sesstion + Second Session + Third Session * Index 


DA The Johns Hopkins University Press Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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SEEING BEYOND: PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND 
POLITICAL ALTERNATIVES 
edited by Dennis C. Pirages, University of Georgia 


This collection of interdisciplinary essays suggests 
some intelligent and nonrevolutionary answers to the 
contemporary issues confronting technological man, 
stressing that the future is changeable by human 
efforts in the present. The political arena is analyzed 
from a humanistic viewpoint, while the chapters on 
interpersonal relations emphasize both psychological 
and sociological change. Also discussed at length is 
man’s ability to cope with uncomfortable aspects of 
technology and urbanization. 

342 pp, paperbound (1971) $3.95 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
by Eugene P. Dvorin and Arthur J. Misner, California 
State College, Los Angeles 


This text presents a clear, concise introduction to the 
underlying assumptions, concepts, and baSic facts 
required for an understanding of American govern- 
ment. Major institutions, processes, and contemporary 
issues are covered within the context of American 


society, 
423 pp, 30 illus (1968) $7.50 
Test items available separately. 


Addison-Wesley 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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GOVERNMENTS WITHIN THE STATES 


by Eugene P. Dvorin and Arthur J. Misner, California 
State College, Los Angeles 


In this examination of American state and local 
government, the emphasis is on governmental process, 
organization, function, and financing. 

224 pp, paperbound (1971) $2.50 


POLITICS AND ECONOMIC POLICYMAKING: 
SELECTED READINGS 
edited by James E. Anderson, University of Houston 


Based on a policy approach to the study of American 
politics, these readings stress the analysis of policy 
problems and the formation and administration of 
policies relating to them. 

458 pp, paperbound (1970) $3.95 


INFLUENCING ATTITUDES AND CHANGING 
BEHAVIOR 

by Philip G. Zimbardo and Ebbe B. Ebbeson, Stanford 
University 


This text offers the student an introduction to 
methodology, critical evaluation and theory. An 
appendix on political action has been added. 


148 pp, paperbound (1969) $2.25 


THE SIGN OF 
EXCELLENCE 
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PARTY STRENGTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Percentage Divisions and Index Numbers of Party Strength in 
Elections for President, Governor, Senator, and Representative 
in Congress, 1872-1970 


By Paur T. Davin, University of Virginia. 288 pp. (int.) $9.75 
Election records from 1872 to 1970 for the offices of president, governor, senator, 
and representative to Congress are published here in a useable form for the first 
time. Paul T. David began this study by calculating the percentage divisions of the 
vote among Democratic, Republican, and other candidate parties. Using this as a 
basis, he was able to devise a new and more accurate method of measuring long- 
term trends in party strength at the polls for each state. These trends make up al- 
most two hundred pages of graphic material in which states are analyzed individu- 
ally, nationally, regionally, and in special groups according to their long-term 
partisan affiliations. This compilation of numerical data and its accompanying text 
is an indispensable reference work for anyone interested in elections in the United 
States. 


University Press of Virginia Charlottesville 


NO CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 
A Skeptical View of the U.S. Entry into 
World War Il 


Bruce M. Russett. ‘‘Extraordinarily well 
written, and very carefully argued. It is 


NEW HARPER 
ppb Sa 


KARL MARX: THE ESSENTIAL 
WRITINGS 


Edited by Frederic L. Bender. An indis- 
pensable requisite for anyone who wish- 
es to understand current and future so- 
cial movements and to participate in 
them. TB/1558 $3.95 


REVOLUTIONARY WRITINGS 


Father Camilo Torres. Camilo’s Colom- 
bia by Maurice Zeitlin. ‘‘One of the few 
perceptive sociological analyses of the 
complex South American socioeconom- 
ic political scene.”—W. PAUL JONES, 
The Christian Century (May) 
CN/1002 $2.95 


a tour de force in the real sense of that 
overworked phrase. ... The analysis is 
superb in this little book. It is a gem of 
thought and summary. .. . It is the 
close kind of analysis that our students 
need to read, and because of its point- 
edness it surely will jar them out of 
their present lethargy.”’——-ROBERT H. 
FERRELL TB/1649 $1.95 


ON POLITICAL VIOLENCE AND ON 
CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Ernest van den Haag. Defines political 
violence, distinguishes it from other 
forms of coercion, and seeks its causes. 
The pros and cons of civil disobedience; 


For complete 
catalog, write: 


Harper # Row 


Paperback Dept, 
49 E. 33rd Si., New York 10018 


its role in history, literature and revolu- 
tion. (July) TB/1626 $1.75 
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Changing Social Perspectives 


Toward a New Public Policy* 
Edited by Harold E. Quinley 


“A focus on a new politics seeking old ends, but the means appear to be optimis- 
tically clear and direct. An exciting book; a beroic cry above the grind of methodol- 
ogy.” —Robert Tellander, Sonoma State College 


Some of the “new directions” in public policy discussed: the shift from liberalism 
to radicalism; from black integration to black separatism; from welfare programs to 
new means of distributing the wealth; and from bilateral foreign policies to a 
reexamination of the role of the United States in world affairs. 

1971 407 pages paper $4.25 


Democracy, Liberalism, and Revolution* 
Edited by Karl A. Lamb 


These readings are addressed to both the virtues and the flaws of American 
democracy; to questioning liberalism as a guide for political decision-making; and to 
the difficulties inherent in the revolutionary method of reforming society. 


“It is concise, direct, and should be exposed to the student and lay populations.” 
—Charles Clay, Pasadena City College 
1971 430 pages paper $4.25 


Model for a New Constitution* 
Rexford Guy Tugwell 


Studying the U.S. Constitution is more appealing to students when they can learn 
its principles in a contemporary framework. Tugwell’s 37th draft of a Model 
Constitution provides such a framework by taking into consideration such current 
problems as ecology, bureaucracy, world organizations, and labor unions. The 
Model Constitution is also an invaluable study aid for it includes in full the 1787 
Constitution, the Articles of Confederation, and the Declaration of Independence. 

1970 160 pages paper $2.45 


Word Politics 


Essays on Language and Politics 

Edited by Max J. Skidmore 

A much needed book that emphasizes the use and abuse of language in the political 
realm. Classic and contemporary essays are augmented by editorials and commen- 


taries on current issues drawn from a wide range of sources. 
January 1972 234 pages paper $3.75 


* Published in collaboration with The Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa 
Barbara, California: 


For your examination copies of these books write: 


James E. Freel & Associates, Inc. 
577 College Avenue, Suite 3, Palo Alto, California 94306 
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Promises, 


Does the performance of American democracy live 
up to its promise? 


Watson helps students answer that themselves. 


First he gives the theory of democratic government— 
what it should be. 


Then he tells what is. How our electoral, legislative, 
executive and judicial processes, our race, poverty 
and foreign policies work in practice. 


In each chapter he includes a dramatic incident like 
the release of the Pentagon Papers to show how prin- 
ciples relate to real issues; he then discusses basic 


Promise and Performance of American Democracy 
By Richard A. Watson, University of Missouri-Columbia 
1972 Approx, 600 pages Paper $6.95 (tent.) 


For more information contact your Wiley representative or write Wayne Anderson, 
Dept. A 2557 1 WA, N.Y. office. Please include course title, enroliment, and present text. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
in Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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Promises? 


concepts such as public opinion, political socializa- 
tion and power structure, as well as the facts bearing 
on the subject. 


After the concepts and facts are analyzed, Watson 
says how democratic he thinks our performance is for 
a particular process or policy. At the same time, his 
approach invites students to make up their own minds. 


So students get the basic facts of government, a 
framework of democratic theory to fit them in, and a 
means for evaluating our political system. 


That's Watson's promise. We'll let you judge his per- 
formance. 


RERUN UTENUY paced 
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The Jewish Bund in Russia 
From its Origins to 1905 


Henry J. Tobias 


One of the leading elements in the Russian Social Democratic movement of the 
Jate nineteenth century was the organization known as the Jewish Bund. Founded 
in 1897, its origins can be traced to the 1880's, when a group of Jewish Social 
Democrats began to regard the Jewish worker as the proper target of their efforts. 
In this first history of the Bund in English, the author describes not only its in- 
ternal organization and tactics, but also its relations with other political forces, 
notably the Zionists, the Bolsheviks, the Mensheviks, and the Polish revolutionary 
parties, and with the antagonistic elements within the Jewish community. $16.50 


Patrimonialism and Political Change 
in the Congo 


Jean-Claude Willame 


The usual view of Congolese politics as an example of anarchy and chaos, of a 
disorderly course of events inimical to sustained analysis, is sharply challenged by 
this book that demonstrates that the Congolese political experience can be intel- 
lectually understood and conceptualized. Using Max Weber’s concept of patri- 
monialism, the author examines the various phases the Congo has gone through 
since it achieved independence in 1960, With the help of much primary evidence 
and historical comparison, the author concludes that since Joseph Mobutu’s mili- 
tary coup in 1965, the Congo has been in a state of transition away from patri- 
monialism, $8.50 


Stanford University Press 
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Collective Violence 


re Byes: a 


edited by James F. Short, Washington State University, and Marvin E. Wolfgang, University 


of Pennsyl vania 


This i is a provocative probe into the forms, sources, and meanings of riots and rebellion. Its 27 
essays (14 of them original contributions) include discussions of theory, comparative analyses based 
on anthropological and historical data, studies of the role of the police and other social control 
agents, and summarizing examinations of U.S. public policy. This volume, the latest in the Law in 
Action series, is intended for all professionals and scholars working on the problem of collective 
violence as well as for use in college courses touching upon the subject. 


416 pp. Cloth $12.50. Paper $4.95. 


i 


ey Just Published 


The Human Basis 
of the Polity: 


A Psychological Study of 
Political Men 


by' Jeanne Knutson 


This truly remarkable book is the first thorough 
review of the personality literature related 
to'political behavior, the first thorough 
theoretical discussion of the uses of person- 
ality and motivation concepts in the study of 
political and social behavior, and the first 
empirical demonstration of holistic personality 
theory used in the study of political systems 
as well as in survey research. 


| 
434 pp. $12.95. 


Coercion: Nomos XIV 


On Purposeful Systems 


by Russell L. Ackoff, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Fred E. Emery, 
Australian National University 


This book answers an urgent need for a com- 
petent and interdisciplinary systems approach 
to the behavioral sciences. The authors utilize 
every appropriate tool of science to explain 
human and social behavior as a system of 
purposeful events and, in operational terms, 
the concept of purposeful systems as a means 
of interrelating all aspects of human behavior. 
They demonstrate that, while compatible with 
the established mechanistic view of the 
physical world, the systems approach enables 
science to go beyond that view and its deriva- 
tive, the behaviorist school. 


320 pp. $12.95. 


edited by J. Roland Pennock, Swarthmore College, : and John W. Chapman, Univeratty 


of Pittsburgh 


The newest of the annual single-topic volumes in the distinguished series from the American Society 
for Political and Legal Philosophy. The contributors are: Michael Bayles, John W. Chapman, Samuel 
DuBois Cook, Robert K. Faulkner, Bernard Gert, Virginia Held, Robert Jervis, William Leon McBride, 
Donal Mcintosh, J. Roland Pennock, William H. Riker, J. Howard Sobel. Michael A. Weistein, Alan 


P. Wertheimer, and Robert Paul Wolff. 
352 pp. $8.95. 
H 


H 
| 
| 
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Also New 


The Conduct of Soviet Foreign Policy 


edited by Erik P. Hoffmann, State University of New York, Albany, and Frederic J. Fleron, 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


This volume illuminates what is, for Western scholars, often a baffling subject: how the Soviets plar 
and conduct their foreign policy. It points out both the internal and external factors that shape Savie 
foreign policy and behavior, and offers both traditional and revisionist interpretations of topics such 
as the impact of ideology, the origins of the Cold War, and developments in the Third World. 


488 pp. Cloth $12.50. Paper $5.95. 


Bureaucracy And Representative Government 
by William A. Niskanen, U. S. Office of Management and Budget 


“He has constructed a book which could well work a revolution in the study of bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracy, in addition to being an instrument of government, is itself in need of governance. D<, 
Niskanen’s book not only clarifies the problem, but opens up prospects of significant improvements 
in our ability to use bureaucracies while avoiding being used by them.’’—Gordon Tullock, Virginie 
Polytechnic Institute. 


256 pp. $7.75. 


New Atherton Controversies 
Cloth $7.95. Paper $2.95. 


Capital Punishment 
edited by James A. McCafferty, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Here are not only hard data and analyses of the nature of capital punishment, but the latest views on 
the larger issues of our approach to lawbreakers and their rehabilitation. An extremely useful bibli- 
ography, containing the newest materials, is included as a special feature of this lively topical work, 


272 pp. 
Decline of Ideology? The Military and Modernization 
edited by M. Rejai edited by Henry Bienen, 
325 pp. Princeton University 
241 pp. 
Modern Parliaments: Conflict: 
Change or Decline? Violence and Nonviolence 
edited by Gerhard Loewenberg, edited by Joan V. Bondurant, 
University of lowa University of the Pacific 
179 pp. 206 pp. 


Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 60605 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF PALESTINE 
ESSAYS ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


edited by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod 


In sixteen essays, scholars distinguished in the fields of political science, history, sociology, 
and law reexamine the history and development of Palestine during the mandate period 
and the issues underlying the Arab-Israeli conflict. “. . . the presentation is factual. Readers 
. . will find in it facts that are well-documented, and these facts are set out by scholars 
whose first concern is to ascertain and communicate the truth.”-—Arnold J. Toynbee 


544 pages $15.00 


URBAN REVOLT IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1960-1964 
A CASE STUDY 


by Edward Feit 


Focusing on the rank and file rather than the leaders, the author details urban revolutionary 
action by Africans after the banning of African political organizations in 1960. He explains 
how the attempt at insurgency was organized; why its initial success was limited; and why, 
in the end, it failed. Based on the verbatim records of the trial of the insurgents, his exam- 
ination of this case of urban revolt exposes some of the bureaucratic and ideological “myths” 
that have grown around revolutionary movements. 


366 pages $10.75 


THE THIRD HOUSE 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEES IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

by David J. Vogler 

Based on data from five congresses over a twenty-year period, this study describes the 
variation in conference representation in terms of party representation, seniority, and cham- 
ber support of legislation. The author considers conference bargaining in terms of organi- 


zation and bargaining theories and relates particular strategies to patterns of conference 
behavior. 


160 pages $6.50 


Forthcommg 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

A CARIBBEAN LILLIPUT 

by Gordon K. Lewis 

Describing the strains and stresses of a racially and culturally mixed society, Professor Lewis 
exposes the racial “harmony” of the Virgin Islands as a myth. He also examines the tourist 
economy of this dependency of the United States, the nature of American colonial rule, and 


the alternatives left to such micro-states in the modern world. 
Summer 
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TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $] 00? 


That's what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA's low 
life insurance costs. 


It’s true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection policy 
providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, based 
on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making a net payment of $97.50. Dividends,’ 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


' The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 
If you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION TIAA pG 


ELIGIBILITY 730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Eligibility to apply for this or 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. 
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NEW perspectives 
on political science... 


OUTSIDE, 
LOOKING IN 


Critiques of American 
Policies and 
Institutions, 

Left and Right 


DOROTHY BUCKTON 
JAMES, Editor / Twenty- 
three critiques of American 
policies and institutions from 
the ideological left and right 
present the basic controversies 
and problems of the American 
system within an interesting 
framework designed to provoke 
student thought. Introduction 
by the editor. Paper. 439 pp.; 
$4.25. March, 1972. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 


Third Edition 


CECIL V. CRABB, JR. / 
Presenting historical back- 
ground and significant trends 
and prospects, this extensively 
revised, more compact edition 
incorporates recent data and 
research, discusses major 
events and their effects on 
American foreign policy, and 
assesses new movements in 
global affairs. Paper. 528 pp.; 
$9.95. January, 1972. 


ACTION AND 
ORGANIZATION 


An Introduction to 
Contemporary Political 
Science 


ROBERT C. BONE / 
Balanced between traditional 
and behavioral approaches, 
this book introduces political 
science in terms of its con- 
temporary vocabulary and 
analytical concepts. It system- 
atically unravels the intricate 
relationship of “action” and 
“organization,” with emphasis 
on the role of cultural in- 
fluences. Paper. 470 pp.; $6.95. 
March, 1972. Instructor’s 
Manual. 


THE AMERICAN 
GOVERNOR IN 
BEHAVIORAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


THAD L. BEYLE and 

J. OLIVER WILLIAMS, 
Editors / Twenty-eight 
articles by academicians and 
professionals in state politics 
examine the American gov- 
ernor from a behavioral 
perspective and within the 
context of the federal system. 
Introduction by J. Oliver 
Williams; chapter introduc- 
tions; headnotes. 305 pp.; 
$9.95. March, 1972. 


POLITICAL 
CONTINUITY AND 
CHANGE 


Revised Edition 


PETER H. MERKL / 
Geared to the changing 
political concerns of students, 
this new edition reflects the 
major upheavals in politics 
which have occurred since the 
earlier edition first appeared. 
It remains a comprehensive, 
general introduction to politi- 
cal theory and comparative 
government which approaches 
its subject from a topical or 
analytical viewpoint. Paper. 
516 pp.; $7.00. March, 1972. 
Instructor's Manual. 


FORMAL MODELS 
OF AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


An Introduction 


WAYNE L. FRANCIS / 
This supplementary book 
teaches the student how to 
analyze politics through the use 
of mathematical symbols and 
numbers by translating 
narration to formal models. 
Statistics, scaling procedures, 
index construction, set nota- 
tion, reasoning, and equation 
writing in modeling are 
integrated throughout. Paper. 
209 pp.; $4.00. February, 1972, 
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From Confusion to Clarity: Issues and American Voters, 1956-1968. Analysis of national elec- 
tion surveys from 1956 to 1968 reveals significant changes in the voters’ perceptions of issues 
and the major parties. There has been a considerable increase in the correlation of party iden- 
tification and opinion on six major issues, relating to social welfare, racial integration, and for- 
eign aid. Voters are more prone to see a difference between the parties on these issues and are 
increasingly likely to identify the Democratic party as favorable to federal governmental action. 
These findings contrast with those of The American Voter and similar studies. The reasons for 
the changes cannot be found in demographic factors, as tested by controls for age cohorts, edu- 
cation, region, and race. More probably the explanation lies in strictly political factors. A par- 
ticularly important event was the presidential campaign of 1964, in which ideological differences 
between the parties were deliberately emphasized. The electorate responded to this campaign by 
becoming more ideologically aware, and its learning appears to have persisted through the 1968 
election. This finding suggests that past conclusions about the low ideological awareness of the 
electorate were specific to the Eisenhower era, and that the issue content of the vote will vary 
with the stimuli provided by the general political environment. 


By GrraLp M. Pomper, Professor of Political Science, Livingston College, Rutgers University. 


Popular Control of Public Policy: A Normal Vote Analysis of the 1968 Election. The impor- 
tance of issues in deciding elections changes from one election to the next. As Key has shown, 
the issues of the role of the federal government in social life helped create the New Deal Demo- 
cratic majority. In contrast, issues had only a marginal impact on the apolitical elections of the 
1950s. Converse’s technique of normal vote analysis reveals that issues were again highly related 
to the vote in 1968. This was particularly true of attitudes toward Vietnam, urban unrest and race, 
social welfare, and Johnson’s performance as president. 

Yet, even in an election in which issues appear important, some can have very different con- 
sequences for popular control of policy than others. On some issues, the electorate exercises no 
effective constraints on leaders’ policy choices. On others (e.g., the escalation in Vietnam), the 
electorate permits leaders a wide array of options when a policy is adopted and passes a retro- 
spective judgment on such choices in subsequent elections. Finally, on still other issues, the pub- 
lic may limit the options of leaders at the time a policy is adopted. The paper suggests the 
stringent conditions necessary for this type of popular control to exist. 


By Ricuarp W. Boyp, Assistant Professor of Government, Wesleyan University. 


Comment. By RICHARD A. Bropy, Professor of Political Science, Stanford University and BEN- 
JAMIN I. Pace, Assistant Professor of Government, Dartmouth College. 


Comment. By Jonn H. Kesset, Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University. 
Rejoinder. By GERALD M. PoMPER. 


Rejoinder. By Ricnarp W. Boyp. 





A Theory of Neighborhood Problem Solving: Political Action vs. Residential Mobility. People 
have three ways of responding to neighborhood problems: leaving (exit), political action 
(voice), and doing nothing (passivity). The model assumes: 1. Voice is more likely to ameliorate 
neighborhood problems than exit or passivity; exit, in fact, can make things worse, 2. Rational 
behavior on the part of residents, coupled with constraints that limit options: status, race, the 
responsiveness of government and the nature of the problems. Survey data on one city are com- 
bined with census data differentiating neighborhood types. Voice is characteristic of suburban 
areas among high and low status whites; exit is characteristic of white urban areas. Among 
ghetto blacks—whose exit options are severely constrained—voice is most characteristic. Prob- 
lems faced by blacks and whites living in the city are similar, while their adaptations are different. 


By Joun M. ORBELL, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Oregon and Toru 
Uno, Assistant Professor of Political Science, San Francisco State College. 





Some Conceptual Problems in Nuclear Proliferation. While significant progress has been made 
in establishing a legal barrier to the further spread of nuclear weapons, some important nations 





are withholding approval of this Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). Political factors are very 
significant, but agreement is made even more difficult by persistent ambiguities in technological 
forecasts of “how far we or they are from the bomb.” The time-lag for any crash weapon pro- 
prams will not remain as extended as one might hope, because civilian technology itself is 
drawing states ever closer to de facto military capabilities. Yet the length of this time-lag may 
be crucial to the maintenance of peace if political crises emerge. Since scientists offer widely 
varying estimates on such time-lags, a graphical formulation is offered to reduce ambiguity. In 
the end, the effectiveness of International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards under the 
NPT may depend more on their symbolic and political impact than on their technology. 


By Gzorce H. QUESTER, Associate Professor of Government, Cornell University. 
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498 On the Concept of Ideology in Political Science. Although the term “ideology” is ubiquitous in 
modern political discourse, it is used in diverse and usually ambiguous ways which limit its 
value as an analytical concept. The main ambiguity arises from the fact that, as most writers 
use it, the concept of ideology does not provide criteria for distinguishing ideological thought 
from nonideological thought. Lacking this power to make concrete discriminations, the concept 
fails to achieve empirical relevance. This paper attempts to remedy that deficiency and save the 
concept of ideology for the explanation of politics. 

The problem of conceptualization is approached by viewing ideology primarily as a cultural 
phenomenon. As such, it is argued, ideology has characteristics that distinguish it from other 
symbol systems. Of special importance in this regard is the identification of basic differentia be- 
tween ideology on the one hand, and myth and utopia (with which ideology is often confused) 
on the other. The features of ideology identified in this comparative analysis are then discussed 
in fuller detail with a view to understanding (1) the significance of ideology in politics, and 
(2) the way in which the concept of ideology can help us to understand politics, insofar as pol- 
itics involves ideology. 


By Witiarp A. MULLINS, Associate Professor of Political Science, Carleton University. 








511 Preconditions of Mayoral Leadership. Observers of city politics have often stated that political 
leadership—usually mayoral leadership—is a crucial ingredient in a city’s ability to deal with 
its problems. And studies of successful leaders in urban systems have led to the formulation of 
a model of the “political entrepreneur” who is adept at accumulating political resources and 
pyramiding them to gain increased influence. Based on four years of observation of politics in 
Oakland, California, this study suggests that successful mayoral leadership and resource-pyramid- 
ing may be limited by governmental structure, the personality of the mayor, and the nature of 
the political system. 

In Oakland, fragmented institutional authority and the council-manager form of government 
have created obstacles for elected officials. A privately oriented, “nonpolitical” mayor has avoided 
publicity and has tended to underutilize, rather than pyramid, his resources. Finally, in an amor- 
phous political system characterized by a lack of group and party activity, a mayor is denied both 
information and support. By examining the ways in which the performance of Oakland’s mayor 
diverges from a model of political leadership, we can identify some of the factors that support 
or limit such leadership. 


By JEFFREY L, PRESSMAN, Instructor in Government, Dartmouth College. 
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525 Do Modern Bureaucracies Dominate Underdeveloped Polities? A Test of the Imbalance Thesis. 
This research note analyzes a key premise of the thesis of “institutional imbalance” in less devel- 
oped nations, the idea that administrative modernity promotes overparticipation in the performance 
of political and governmental functions. Judgmental data on fifty-seven Latin American, Asian, 
and African nations suggest that level of administrative development is highly correlated with 
overparticipation, but in precisely the opposite direction from that predicted in the literature— 
that is, the relationship is negative. This finding indicates the necessity of reconsidering some of 
the conventional wisdom of comparative administration. 


By LEE SIGELMaN, Instructor in Political Science, Vanderbilt University. 
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529 The Permanent Court of International Justice, the International Court of Justice, the League of 
Nations and the United Nations: A Comparative Empirical Survey. After a brief discussion of 
the existing literature and a description of the data set, the paper compares the role of four inter- 
national institutions in two-party disputes in terms of (1) participant behavior and characteristics, 
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(2) relationships between participants, and (3) characteristics of the disputes and institutional re- 
sponses. The major purpose of the comparison is to assess various middle-range theoretical ideas 
that have been suggested by scholars and to determine whether the differences on the variables are a 
function of structural (PCIJ and ICJ versus League and UN) or historical (PCIJ and League versus 
ICJ and UN) variations. A final section of the paper presents a scheme for further research on the 
role of international institutions in the international bargaining process. 


By Wiu1aM D. Copuin, Director, International Relations Program and Associate Professor of 
Political Science and J. MARTIN ROCHESTER, Research Associate, International Relations Program, 
Syracuse University. 





The Swing Ratio and Game Theory. We propose a simple game-theory model of single-member 
plurality electoral systems, two parties with unequal resources being the players. Strategies con- 
sist of allocations of resources among the n contests, and a party’s payoff is the number of con- 
tests to which it has assigned more resources than the other party. Mixed strategies exist which 
are asymptotically optimal as n increases. Identifying a party’s proportion of total resources with 
its total vote proportion, we predict that the swing ratio, or marginal seat proportion per vote 
proportion, is 2. This compares to empirical findings which range between 2 and 4, and to the 
hitherto unexplained cube law, which predicts 3. We suggest that the strategic problem modeled by 
this game accounts for the major part of the swing ratio effect. Factors which vary from system 
to system, such as proportion of hard-core support attached to parties, may amplify this effect. 


By Davin SANKorF, Visiting Member at the Centre de recherches mathématiques, Université de 
Montréal and KOULA MELLos, Lecturer, Département de science politique, Université d’Ottawa. 





The Strategy of Ambiguity: Uncertainty and Electoral Competition. In this paper problems of 
social choice in general, and political choice in particular, are considered in light of uncertainty. 
The space of social alternatives in this formulation includes not only pure social states, but 
lotteries or probability distributions over those states as well. In the context of candidate strategy 
selection in a spatial model of political choice, candidate strategy sets are represented by pure 
strategies—points in the space of alternatives—and ambiguous strategies—lotteries over those 
points. Questions about optimal strategy choice and the equilibrium properties of these choices are 
then entertained. Duncan Black’s theorem about the dominance of the median preference is gen- 
eralized, and further contingencies in which the theorem is false are specified. The substantive foci 
of these results are: (1) the conditions in which seekers of political office will rationally choose to 
appear equivocal in their policy intentions; and (2) the role of institutional structure in defining 
equilibrium. : 


By KENNETH A, SHEPSLE, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Washington University, St. Louis. 





Cluster-bloc Analysis and Statistical Inference. Cluster-bloc analysis is a useful method of examin- 
ing the voting records of a legislature, in order to find what subgroups of members regularly vote 
together. Agreement scores are calculated for every legislator with every other legislator. Then 
when a group is found to have all its members in high agreement with each other they are referred 
to as a cluster bloc, These groups, which are discovered empirically, are not necessarily the same 
as the formal caucus groups. So far each researcher has had to use his own judgment as to what 
constitutes “high agreement,” but it can be shown that the cutoff points can be established statis- 
tically, against the null hypothesis of random voting. Since each score can be tested for significance, 
it is possible to use statistically based indices of cohesion for the legislature or any specified sub- 
group and indices of adhesion between the various subgroups. Examples are given for the African 
group in the UN General Assembly. 


By PETER WILLETTS, Research Associate, Department of Political Science and Public Administra- 
tion, Makerere University, Kampala. 
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From Confusion to Clarity: 


Issues and American Voters, 1956-—1968* 


GERALD M. POMPER 
Livingston College, Rutgers University 


Students of politics, from Plato to Marcuse, 
have frequently sneered at the inability of the 
“masses” to discern political reality. Whether 
citizens are misled by the shadows on the wall 
of the cave or by the shadows of the television 
tube, they are deemed to be fundamentally un- 
equipped consciously to control political elites 
and rationally to direct public policy. 

In contemporary times, such conclusions 
have been unintentionally strengthened by se- 
lected and often distorted findings of empirical 
voting research. In broad terms, political scien- 
tists have found voters to have limited interest 
in politics, to be strongly attached to their tra- 
ditional parties and social groups, and to lack 
ideological coherence in their views of political 
issues.t Of particular concern here is the 
electorate’s perception of issues, of coherent 
ideologies, and of the links between issue pref- 
erences and partisan preferences. Much voting 
research has indicated that these perceptions 
are cloudy. Large proportions of voters have 
“no opinion” or “don’t know” their opinion on 
specific policy issues.? Only 12 per cent of the 
citizenry has been found to hold an ideological 


* Mr. Thomas O'Donnell deserves many thanks for 
his work in arranging and computing the data on 
which this paper is based. I also appreciate the many 
suggestions of my colleagues at Rutgers University 
particularly Benjamin Barber, W. Carey McWilliams, 
Stephen Salmore, and Gordon Schochet, and the com- 
ments of John Kessel and Rick Piltz. 

+The most important past works are, chronolog- 
ically: Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Helen 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice, 2nd ed. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948); Bernard Berelson, 
Paul Lazarsfeld and William McPhee, Voting (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954); Angus 
Campbell, Gerald Gurin and Warren Miller, The Voter 
Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954); Eugene 
Burdick and Arthur Brodbeck, eds., American Voting 
Behavior (New York: The Free Press, 1959); Camp- 
bell, Philip Converse, Warren: Miller, and Donald 
Stokes, The American Voter (New York: Wiley, 1960), 
Itbiel de Sola Pool, Robert Abelson and Samuel Pop- 
kin, Candidates, Issues and Strategies (Cambridge: 
MIT. Press, 1964); Philip Converse, “The Nature of 
Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” in David Apter, ed. 
Ideology and Discontent (New York: The Free Press, 
1964); and Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes, 
Elections and the Political Order (New York: Wiley, 
1966). Important recent works will be cited below. 

2V., O. Key, Jr, Public Opinion and American De- 
mocracy (New York: Knopf, 1961), Chap. 4; Camp- 
bell et al, The American Voter, p. 174. 


view of the parties.” The links between issue 
preferences and party choice are weak. Party 
identification was found in The American 
Voter to have little relation to general ideology,* 
and McClosky, dealing with the same period, 
found “that substantial differences of opinior 
exist among the electorate on only five of the 
24 issues” he examined.® The Michigan volume 
indicated that there was little belief among the 
electorate that the parties differed on particular 
issues, and little agreement on the direction of 
whatever differences were perceived.® Al- 
though the findings were carefully qualified, 
their general thrust justified the conclusion: 
“The electoral decision gives great freedom to 
those who must frame the policies of govern- 
ment. If the election returns offer little guid- 
ance on specific policies, neither do they gener- 
ate pressures that restrict the scope of Presiden: 
and Congress in developing public policy.”’ 
Reaction to these conclusions has varied. 
Some publicists or would-be “hidden persuad- 
ers” have selectively drawn from the voting 
studies to compose a picture of an irrational 
voter, easily manipulated by possessors of this 
arcane knowledge. Thus, a widely quoted book 
on “the New Politics” is taken seriously when it 
warns, “These new managers . . . can play upon 
the voters like virtuosos. They can push a 
pedal here, strike a chord there, and presum- 
ably, they can get precisely the response they 
seek.”8 To Bernard Berelson, the voting find- 
ings offered the occasion to develop a new the- 
ory of democracy, in which stability depended 
on the limited involvement of the population.® 
V. O. Key saw the danger that the findings 
of voting research could be misused to convert 
popular democracy into a system of elitist mz- 
nipulation, in which, “fed a steady diet of bur.- 
combe, the people may come to expect and to 


3 Campbell et al, The American Voter, p. 249. 

*Campbell et al, The American Voter, chap. 9. 

ë Herbert McClosky, Paul J. Hoffman, and Rosemary 
O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and Consensus among Party 
Leaders and Followers,” American Political Science 
Review, 54 (June, 1960), p. 419. Among party leaders, 
by contrast, differences existed on 23 of 24 issues. 

° Campbell et al, The American Voter, pp. 182-184. 

*Campbell et al, The American Voter, p. 544. 

®James M. Perry, The New Politics (New York: 
Clarkson Potter, 1968), p. 213. 

° Berelson, Chap. 14, 
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respond with highest predictability to bun- 
combe.”?!° In his last work, he sought to revive 
the notion that issue and voting preferences are 
closely related. While he did demonstrate a cer- 
tain consistency in the electorate’s choices, he 
could not prove a causal connection. Key’s 
work, along with Arthur Goldberg's, how- 
ever, did bring a renewed emphasis on the analy- 
sis of policy preferences to electoral studies. 

In the past few years, this renewed emphasis 
has been evident in a number of independent 
reappraisals of The American Voter's finding 
of ideological unawareness among the elector- 
ate. One set of authors argues that mass ideo- 
logical awareness has always been present to a 
greater degree than found by Campbell, Con- 
verse, Miller and Stokes, but that appropriate 
methods have not been employed to observe 
this awareness. Thus, focusing on local con- 
cerns, Luttbeg found considerable “constraint” 
or coherence, in mass attitudes.1? Similarly, us- 
ing a series of prepared statements, Brown 
found no difference in ideological awareness 
between political articulates and inarticulates.1* 
Most notable is the work of Lane, who was 
able to discern a developed ideology among 
New Haven workers through lengthy inter- 
views.14 These strands suggest that previous 
studies demonstrated not the absence of ideol- 
ogy, but the absence of the ability to articulate 
hidden ideology.75 

Another criticism is that the findings of The 
American Voter are time-bound. They may 
show a low degree of ideology among voters in 
1956, but only because the 1956 election did 


wy, O. Key, Jr., The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1966), p. 7. 

“ Arthur Goldberg, “Discerning a Causal Pattern 
among Data on Voting Behavior,” American Political 
Science Review, 60 (December, 1966), 913-922; “‘So- 
cial Determinism and Rationality as Bases of Party 
Identification,” American Political Science Review, 63 
(March, 1969), 5-25. 

“Norman Luttbeg, “The Structure of Beliefs among 
Leaders and the Public,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
32 (Fall, 1968), 398-409. 

43 Steven R. Brown, “Consistency and the Persistence 
of Ideology,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 34 (Spring, 
1970), 60-68. 

“Robert Lane, Political Ideology (New York: The 
Free Press, 1960). 

3 See John Plamenatz, “Electoral Studies and Demo- 
cratic Theory: I. A British View,” Political Studies, 
6 (February, 1958), 9. 

A choice is reasonable, not because the chooser, 
when challenged, can give a satisfactory explanation 
of why he made it but because, if he could give an 
explanation, it would be satisfactory. The reasoning 
that lies behind the choice is often made in private 
language which the chooser never learns to translate 
into words intelligible to others because there is 
ordinarily no need for him to do so. 
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not stimulate ideological feelings. Replicating 
the Michigan study for the contrasting 1964 
election, in which ideology was emphasized, 
Field and Anderson found a substantial in- 
crease in ideological awareness. In the Goldwa- 
ter-Johnson context, a third of the respondents 
are classified as ideological, more than double 
the proportion of 1956 voters, and nearly three 
times the proportion of the total sample in the 
earlier study.1¢ 

The recent work of Pierce combines these 
two revisions. Using three measures of ideologi- 
cal awareness derived from Survey Research 
Center materials, instead of only one, Pierce 
also tested the change in awareness over time. 
A greater proportion of the sample was classi- 
fied as ideological under the three-pronged anal- 
ysis, and the proportion was found to have in- 
creased considerably from 1956 through 1960 
to 1964.1? These recent findings suggest an in- 
creased awareness of politics among American 
voters. The analysis below provides further evi- 
dence to support this conclusion. 


Changing Perceptions of Parties and Policies 


The research presented here does not deal 
with general ideology, but with voter opinions 
and perceptions on the six precise policy ques- 
tions which have been asked consistently of the 
national Survey Research Center sample in each 
quadrennial study since 1956. I will analyze the 
relationship between issue preferences and 
three partisan variables: party identification, 
the awareness of differences between the parties 
on these six issues, and the consensus among 
the electorate on the positions of the parties on 
these issues. In each of the three instances, we 
will find an increase in voter consciousness dur- 
ing the 1956—1968 period. 

The six policy issues are: federal aid to edu- 
cation, government provision of medical care, 


%*J, O. Field and R. E. Anderson, “Ideology in the 
Public’s Conceptualization of the 1964 Election,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 33 (Fall, 1969), 380-398. 
While the coding in this research differs somewhat 
from that of The American Voter, the changes were 
essentially those made necessary by new procedures 
of the Survey Research Center. 

“John G. Pierce, “Party Identification and the 
Changing Role of Ideology in American Politics,” Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science, 14 (February, 1970), 
25-42. Confirming evidence is found in the recent work 
of David E. RePass, “Issue Salience and Party Choice,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (June, 1971), 
389-400. Using responses to open-ended questions, 
RePass finds considerable mass concern for issues, an 
increase in issue awareness from 1960 to 1964, a close 
relationship between issue position and partisanship, 
and a significant partial correlation of .23 in 1964 
between issue partisanship and vote, controlling for 
candidate image and party identification. 
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government guarantee of full employment, fed- 
eral enforcement of fair employment and fair 
housing, federal enforcement of school integra- 
tion, and foreign aid. Although the questions 
are not worded identically in the four surveys, 
they are sufficiently close to be highly compara- 
ble. Moreover, we are not concerned with the 
trend of opinion itself, but rather with compari- 
sons of the structure of opinion in each of the 
election years, so that identical wording is not 
critical. 

In Table 1, positions on these issues are pre- 


“The differences in wording consisted largely of 
changes in form. In 1956 and 1960, the questions 
were asked as statements with which the respondent 
could agree or disagree (and also indicate the intensity 
of his opinion), e.g., “If cities and towns around the 
country need help to build more schools, the govern- 
ment in Washington ought to give them the money 
they need.” In 1964 and in 1968, the respondent was 
offered a choice between two policies, each of which 
was advocated by “some people,” such as—“the gov- 
ernment in Washington should help towns and cities 
provide education,” or “this should be handled by the 
states and local communities.” There are two differ- 
ences in wording of possible substance. In 1956 and 
1960, the question dealing with full employment asks 
whether or not “the government in Washington ought 
to see to it that everybody who wants to work has a 
job and a good standard of living,” while the later 
alternative does not include “who wants to work.” In 
tho earlier surveys, the question on racial equality 
asks whether, “If Negroes are not getting fair treat- 
ment in jobs and housing, the government should see 
to it that they do,” while in later years the question 
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sented along a five-point scale of party identifi- 
cation. The statistic reported is the percentage 
taking the “liberal” position (ie., in favor of 
federal government action). For 1956, the data 
clearly support the contention of The American 
Voter that issue preferences were essentially 
unrelated to party identification. A linear rela- 
tionship between the two variables existed only 
on the issue of medical care. The situation 
changed substantially, however, over the next 
twelve years. By 1968, a linear relationship ex- 
isted essentially on all issues but foreign aid. 
The change was not gradual, but became sud- 
denly apparent in the election of 1964. When 
John Kennedy was elected President, the rela- 
tionship of opinion and party identification 
was hardly different from that of the Eisen- 
hower period. By 1964, however, linear rela- 
tionships were evident on four of the six issues, 
and they began to appear on the other two as 
well. 

The same pattern is evident in the increasing 
spread between the extremes. Strong Demo- 





is more narrowly presented as dealing with jobs alone. 
I believe the basic thrust of these questions is not 
affected by these changes. The questions used are, by 
deck and column numbers, in 1956: 3/12, 3/18, 3/21, 
3/24, 3/33, 3/54; in 1960: 4/59, 4/67, 4/55, 4/63, 
4/712, 4/61; in 1964: 4/45, 4/56, 4/61, 5/11, 5/14, 
4/67; in 1968: 4/54, 4/58, 4/60, 4/74, 4/76, 5/29. The 
surveys of 1948 and 1952 could not be used because 
questions were insufficiently comparable. 


Table 1. Party Identification and Policy Position, 1956, 1960, 1964 and 1968 
Qn Percentages Supporting ‘Liberal’? Position) 



































Aid to Education Medical Care Job Guarantee 
Party Identification 
56 "60 °64 68 "56 "60 64 68 56 60°64 "68 
Strong Democrat 80.0 66.8 51.0 53.6 74.2 74.5 78.2 81.3 75.6 71.2 52.6 53.1 
Weak Democrat 78.1 59.0 44.1 38.3 67.3 60.2 65.2 72.1 64.0 62.4 38.4 39.7 
Independent 71.0 53.2 39.3 32.9 55.8 56.7 57.2 55.3 55.0 56.6 31.0 27.0 
Weak Republican 68.7 39.1 21.5 22.5 51.4 47.5 43.5 39.3 59.5 43.9 25.9 24.9 
Strong Republican 67.7 44.5 15.5 12.0 45.9 54.2 23.6 42.7 51.5 52.7 16.1 25.4 
Gamma .15 .20 .34 .36 .24 .18 .45 4l .19 .16 .31 .25 
Fair Employment School Integration Foreign Aid 
Party Identification z 
56 °60 ’°64 ’68 56 «7°60 °64 ’68 >56 60 64 68 
Strong Democrat 73.3 63.0 56.3 61.9 38.7 39.8 53.7 58.9 49,5 51.4 64.7 51.2 
Weak Democrat 71.3 63.1 42.9 43.5 44.4 37.5 43.2 44.6 55.4 48.8 59.2 45.¢ 
Independent 66.6 65.4 50.3 37.7 48.8 47.1 49.0 37.3 49.9 53.2 57.5 42.5 
Weak Republican 70.8 62.7 36.3 37.8 49.3 43.0 50.5 37.4 48.2 54.0 56.6 47. 
Strong Republican 66.8 65.9 20.6 31.3 38.8 41.5 34.8 31.5 51.4 61.5 49.7 41.5 
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Table 2. Perceptions of Parties on Policy Issues, by Party Identification 











Existence of Party Differences 
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Aid to Education Medical Care Job Guarantee 
Group 
56 4°60 %64 ’68 56 °60 *64—s°658 56 «660 "64°68 
(Percentages of Those with Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 
Strong Democrat 58.1 62.8 73.8 75.7 63.2 68.6 86.4 85.8 73.0 74.5 80.3 78.1 
Weak Democrat 44.2 53.2 60.9 53.0 48.9 59.0 77.2 71.2 54.2 66.3 69.3 65.4 
Independent 43.4 52.3 53.5 48.0 41.2 45.3 77.4 62.3 36.4 57.6 55.2 54.2 
Weak Republican 48.0 41.8 58.9 53.3 50.0 68.6 75.3 65.8 50.3 50.5 61.3 64.1 
Strong Republican 59.0 63.0 78.4 73.3 64.9 66.7 87.7 75.9 63.7 42.5 76.7 79.1 
Total Sample 52 55 66 59 54 5 8o 71 55 64 7 63 
Fair Employment School Integration Foreign Aid 
Group 56 "60°64 68 "56 °60 «0°64 — 68 56 «4°60 %64 68 
(Percentages of Those with Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 
Strong Democrat 50.0 52.5 77.5 78.5 55.6 50.6 70.0 75.9 46.5 44.7 61.5 64.7 
Weak Democrat 46.9 38.7 70.1 64.9 55.6 34.9 63.7 62.5 40.4 37.5 52.7 43.8 
Independent 38.5 38.7 58.8 55.0 42.3 30.8 59.0 51.1 33.6 32.7 50.8 39.3 
Weak Republican 46.0 44.3 53.2 47.7 50.0 36.4 52.1 53.1 50.0 32.0 50.3 42.8 
Strong Republican 52.3 50.0 75.0 60.5 57.5 39.2 66.2 60.5 63.9 47.4 61.8 48.0 
Total Sample 47 44 69 62 51 36 64 © 49 39 56 46 


crats and Strong Republicans were already dis- 
tinct on the issue of medical care in 1956, but 
the difference almost doubled in 1964 and re- 
mained considerably widened in 1968. The 
same pattern is evident on the other issues as 
well. Party differences became quite high by 
1964 and then decreased slightly (on job guar- 
antees, fair employment, and foreign aid) or 
increased slightly (on aid to education and 
school integration) four years later. 

The increased policy distinctiveness of parti- 
sans is summarized by the increases in the ordi- 
nal correlation (gamma) included in the last 
row of Table 1. Policy and party preferences 
became far more congruent in 1964, and the 
correlation was very similar in 1968. The only 
major exception is the issue of school integra- 
tion. For the first three elections in this period, 
no meaningful correlation existed between 
party identification and support of federal ac- 
tion on the issue (gammas = .04, —.01, .08). 
But by 1968, there was a considerable relation- 
ship, and the gamma statistic (.43) is higher 
than in any other instance. On five of the six 
issues—all but foreign aid—party identification 
meant something by 1968 other than a tradi- 
tional reaffirmation: it was now related to the 
policy preferences of the voter. 


A second change is evident in the awareness 
of party differences on these six policy ques- 
tions. In 1956, the Survey Research Center 
found little awareness of differences. It sub- 
jected its respondents to a series of questions on 
each policy question. It eliminated those who 
had no interest in, or opinion on, an issue, as 
well as those who, holding an opinion on the 
issue, could not decide if “the government is go- 
ing too far, doing less than it should, or what?” 
This latter question typically eliminated more 
respondents than the query on the issue itself. 
Those who were left after the multiple screen- 
ing were then asked whether there was a differ- 
ence between the parties. This remaining sam- 
ple was presumably a relatively knowledgeable 
group, but in 1956 even they found rather little 
distinction between the parties on most issues.1® 
In later surveys, the question on the govern- 
ment’s program was eliminated. Therefore, the 


*The answers of 1956 respondents can be found in 
Table 8-3 of Campbell et al, The American Voter, 
p. 182. It might be argued that 1956 voters were far 
more issue-conscious than the data reveal, but that 
they were thinking about different issues than those 
raised by the parties or the survey. This argument seems 
hardly plausible, since it would require a degree of 
ideological originality for which there is no evidence 
among any mass public, 
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remaining sample asked to differentiate the par- 
ties was larger, and presumably less informed. 
Nevertheless, they perceived more of a differ- 
ence between the parties. 

This changing awareness is seen in Table 2. 
Over time, the parties have come to be seen as 
more different on questions of federal govern- 
ment power. Again, the issue of foreign aid is 
exceptional. The critical effect of the 1964 
election is evident once more, as the propor- 
tions seeing party differences changed most 
dramatically in the Goldwater-Johnson contest. 
In 1968, there was a regression downward to- 
ward lessened perceptions of party splits, al- 
though it was not a full regression. Only on the 
distinct issue of foreign aid was the perception 
of party difference in 1968 at or below the level 
of the Eisenhower period. For the other issues, 
during the decade of the 1960s, a significant 
and apparently enduring political lesson was 
learned about the existence of party differ- 
ences. The lesson was particularly well learned 
by the stronger partisans. On virtually all issues 
and in all elections, the strong partisans were 
more likely to see party differences than were 
weak partisans, who in turn were more likely to 
see differences than independents. These results 
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clearly accord with the concept and significance 
of party identification. 

A more important finding is involved in the 
third change, relating to the ideological identity 
of the parties. In 1956, even among the sample 
remaining after various filterings, there was rel- 
atively little consensus on the position of the 
parties. The greatest consensus existed on an- 
other question dealing with ownership of elec- 
tric power and housing. On this item, three- 
fourths of those who saw a party difference 
also agreed that the Republicans were more fa- 
vorable to private ownership of these indus- 
tries.2° The identification of the parties’ ideo- 
logical positions was lower on the six issues we 
are considering. (The item on power and hous- 
ing was not used in later surveys, so it cannot 
be analyzed here.) 

By 1968, as seen in Table 3, each of the two 
parties seemed to have a much clearer identity. 
The proportion seeing the Democrats as the 
more liberal or activist party had risen on every 
question, even on foreign aid. It is particularly 
significant that in almost all cases the percep- 
tions of the parties showed a consensus greater 


2 Campbell et al, The American Voter, p. 182. 


Table 3. Consensus on Positions of Parties on Policy Issues, by Party Identification 


Consensus on Party Positions 


























Aid to Education Medical Care Job Guarantee 
Group 
56 8°60 «30°64 *68 56 4°60 ’°64 °68 56 4°60) 64 Ss °68 

(Percentage of Those Perceiving Difference Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 
Strong Democrat 90.5 95.2 96.5 94.1 93.9 95.8 98.2 98.8 85.5 98.8 98.8 97.0 
Weak Democrat 86.5 90.5 93.6 82.6 84.6 90.4 95.8 88.7 71.8 93.3 93.9 88.5 
Independent 66.3 74.6 83.8 64.3 76.4 87.7 93.5 82.7 61.9 82.3 89.3 71.4 
Weak Republican 37.2 60.9 55.8 58.7 64.3 52.2 77.6 85.0 60.0 67.3 72.5 69.4 
Strong Republican 31.6 47.9 55.0 41.2 57.8 51.3 79.8 63.6 47.0 32.3 63.8 53.9 
Total Sample 67 76 8&1 73 77 81 92 87 69 80 88 80 
> Fair Employment School Integration Foreign Aid 
Group "56 °60 °64 °68 "56  °60 64 68 >56 60 64 °68 

(Percentage of Those Perceiving Difference Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 
Strong Democrat 64.6 83.5 96.9 97.3 39.1 34.7 96.2 95.3 57.1 80.9 98.1 93.0 
Weak Democrat 63.6 65.5 93.9 88.3 51.5 42.5 90.3 87.1 53.0 60.2 94.2 89.2 
Independent 49.4 53.4 89.5 75.6 45.8 46.4 91.8 83.4 54.5 46.8 88.1 83.1 
Weak Republican 23.6 18.3 81.0 70.2 45.1 49.3 83.9 75.4 46.2 13.0 67.8 81.5 
Strong Republican 6.0 17.2 67.6 56.4 59.4 48.5 71.3 69.5 29.3 21.4 70.8 61.6 
Total Sample 48 52 89 83 48 44 B9 86 43 49 88 85 
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than that which existed on the exceptional is- 
sue of ownership of industry in the Eisenhower 
period. By 1968, in other words, to judge by six 
important items, the majority of the electorate 
had become more aware of party differences 
and had come to agree that the Democratic 
party was the liberal party.?4 

The change in perceptions of the parties’ po- 
sitions is not affected by controls for party 
identification. In all partisan groups, the Demo- 
crats were increasingly recognized as the liberal 
party on each of the six issues. Democrats 
were most likely to make this judgment, but by 
1964 a majority even of Strong Republicans 
recognized the liberal credentials of the opposi- 
tion. In 1956, by contrast, the Strong Republi- 
cans conceded this “honor” to the Democrats 
on only two issues. : 

The acceptance of the liberalism of the Dem- 
ocrats is most evident in the 1964 survey, con- 
ducted during the contest of Goldwater and 
Johnson. It was not solely related to that 
election, however, for important changes in 
perceptions of party position on the economic 
issues of aid to education, medical care, and 
job guarantees can be located as early as the 
1960 campaign. The identification of the Dem- 
ocratic party as the liberal faction largely per- 
sisted through the 1968 election as well, al- 
though there was some lessening of perceived 
party positions, most notably on the issue of 
federal aid to education. 

The most striking change occurred on racial 
issues. In 1956, there was no consensus on the 
parties’ stands on the issues of school integra- 
tion and fair employment. Differences between 
the parties were less likely to be seen, and Re- 
publicans were as likely as Democrats to be 
perceived as favoring federal action on civil 
rights. A startling reversal occurred in 1964: 
all partisan groups recognized the existence of 
a difference on this issue, and all were con- 
vinced that the Democrats stood more for gov- 
ernment programs on behalf of blacks. Even 

“The perceptions of party are asked in different 
ways in the four surveys, so the data must be handled 
differently. In 1956, respondents were asked which party 
“is closer to what you want.” To locate those who be- 
lieve the Democrats are liberal on federal aid to educa- 
tion, for example, one must combine those who favor 
the policy, and think the Democrats are closer to their 
own position, with those who oppose the policy, and 
think the Republicans are closer. In 1960, 1964 and 
1968, the question was asked in a straightforward man- 
ner, which party is likely to favor federal aid to educa- 
tion. These data are located, in 1956: two columns to 
the right of the policy question; in 1960: in decks and 
columns 4/60, 4/70, 4/56, 4/64, 4/75, 4/62; in 1964: 
4/45, 4/60, 4/63, 5/13, 5/18, 4/69; in 1968: immedi- 
ately after the policy question, except for party stands 
on school integration, 4/79. 
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Strong Republicans conceded the point they ar- 
gued in the Eisenhower years. The identifica- 
tion of the Democrats with civil rights was 
slightly attenuated in 1968, but it still was a 
clearer perception than existed on any other is- 
sue. 


Sources of Change 


What accounts for these shifts? The increas- 
ing correspondence of party identification with 
policy preferences is probably related to the 
new perceptions of the parties as holding rela- 
tively distinctive and identifiable positions on 
these issues. Generational change is one pos- 
sible explanation of these new perceptions. 
Younger, more ideologically attuned voters may 
have replaced older and less sensitive electors. 
To test this possibility, age is controlled in 
Table 4. Respondents in the age groupings used 
in the 1956 survey are compared to cohorts four, 
eight, and twelve years older in 1960, 1964, and 
1968, respectively. If generational replacement is 
the main reason for the changed perceptions, 
the greatest differences would be seen between 
the upper-right and lower-left segments of each 
set of percentages. If political aging is not an 
explanation, changes would be most evident 
among cohort groups.?? 

The data show that both conclusions are 
valid to some extent but that generational turn- 
over is not an adequate explanation in itself. In 
virtually all comparisons, the new generation 
(below age 23 in 1964 or below age 27 in 
1968) was more aware of party differences and 
more perceptive of Democratic liberalism than 
those it replaced (those 65 or older in 1956, or 
69 or older in 1960, who were too depleted by 
1964 and 1968 to be included). These differ- 
ences are not as large, however, as are the 
changes of matched cohorts. Some political 
learning occurred in all age groups. Thus, in 
1956 and 1960, most age groups did not see a 
party difference on racial issues, and all of 
them tended to identify the Republicans as 
more liberal. Particularly in 1964 and even in 
1968, all age groups came to perceive a party 
difference, and there was intergenerational 
agreement on the Democratic party’s greater 
support of fair employment and school integra- 
tion. 

The data give some indication of greater 
growth in awareness among older, rather than 
younger voters. The cohort aged 25-34 in 
1956 (37 to 46 in 1968) appears to have be- 


On the method of cohort analysis, see Neal E. Cut- 
ler, “Generation, Maturation and Party Affiliation: A 
Cohort Analysis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 33 (Winter; 
1969-70), 583-592. 
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come particularly aware of Democratic liberal- 
ism in 1964 and to have held to its new percep- 
tions in 1968, Speculating on the source of this 
change, we could note that this group came of 
age politically just after the realignment of the 
New Deal. Hence this group may not have 
been immediately affected by the political 
events of that period but may have been partic- 
ularly susceptible to the effect of similar issues 
in 1964, 

Degree of educational achievement might be 
an alternative explanation. The average level of 
schooling has increased considerably in the 
United States in this twelve-year period. Greater 
perception might result from the intellectual 
upgrading of the population, with less informed 
grade school or high school graduates being re- 
placed by informed college alumni. Controlling 
for education would reveal this effect by indi- 
cating relatively little change by educational 
level. This control is presented in Table 5, 
which clearly shows that educational upgrading 
does not explain the shift in perceptions. 
Awareness has increased at all educational lev- 
els, 

In fact, the disparities in perceptions among 
persons of varying schooling have tended to 
lessen, particularly in regard to identifying the 
Democrats as the liberal party. This effect was 
most marked in the 1964 campaign; in that 
year, on every issue, respondents with only a 
grade school education were clearer in their 
perceptions of the parties than college gradu- 
ates were in 1956. The educational gap wid- 
ened slightly in 1968, but the level of aware- 
ness remained substantially higher in all educa- 
tional strata. In one sense, therefore, the politi- 
cal events of this period provided a tax-free 
learning substitute for the political education 
that might otherwise have occurred in high 
school and college classrooms. (The vocational 
implications for political science faculty mem- 
bers might best be left aside.) 

A final control may be made for region and 
race, as in Table 6, since the changed percep- 
tions noted above may have been concentrated 
in particular segments of the population. Such 
differences are evident in Table 6, although the 
changes are also apparent in both the North 
and South, and among whites as well as 
blacks. Southern whites particularly stand out. 
Their perceptions varied widely over the course 
of the four elections, but the net result has been 
relatively little change in their awareness of 
party differences or in their ideological identifi- 
cations of the parties. They changed almost ex- 
clusively in their identification of the Demo- 
crats as the more liberal party on issues of civil 
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rights. These changing perceptions may well be 
related to the growth of Republican voting in 
the white South.** 

Blacks’ opinions also varied widely, but the 
net result has been a substantially increased 
awareness of party differences and a clear iden- 
tification of the Democrats as the liberal party. 
While this change is most dramatically evident 
on the civil rights issues, and among southern 
blacks, it is not confined to these issues or to 
the former Confederacy. Negroes of both re- 
gions also became more cognizant of differ- 
ences between the parties and of Democratic 
liberalism on economic issues. It is interesting 
to note, moreover, that within each region in 
all years, blacks tended to be more conscious 
of political differences than whites. Given their 
perceptions of increasing differences between 
the parties, it is not surprising that blacks now 
overwhelmingly identify with and vote for the 
Democrats.?4 

There is no obvious demographic cause for 
the changed awareness of party differences by 
the electorate. Neither the passing of genera- 
tions, nor improved education, nor regional and 
racial variations provides a simple explanation. 
The fact remains that, during these twelve 
years, all segments of the population displayed 
considerable political learning (or mispercep- 
tion, depending on one’s view of the “real” 
character of the parties). The alternative to a 
demographic explanation is a directly political 
one: the events and campaigns of the 1960s, I 
suggest, made politics more relevant and more 
dramatic to the mass electorate. In the process, 
party differences were developed and perceived. 
Democrats divided from Republicans, Demo- 
crats became more liberal, and voters became 
more aware. 

There are many correspondences betweer. 
the events of the political world and the voters’ 
perceptions of the parties. In the 1960 cam- 
paign, John Kennedy and Richard Nixon, anc 
the Democratic and Republican platforms, dif- 

*See: Bernard Cosman, “Republicanism in the 
South,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 48 
(June, 1967), 13-23; Philip Converse, Warren Miller, 
Jerrold Rusk and Arthur Wolfe, “Continuity anc 
Change in American Politics: Parties and Issues in the 
1968 Election,” American Political Science Review, 62 
(December, 1969), esp. 1095-1101. The Wallace Cam- 
paign in 1968 did not substantially affect the percep- 
tions of the major parties’ positions on civil rights. In 
noting the parties’ stands, a respondent could answer 
that there was no difference between the major parties. 
but Wallace did represent a distinctive position. Few 
respondents chose this option; those who did were in- 
cluded in this analysis with the “no difference” group, 

3 Of the 1968 SRC sample, only 3 of the 149 blacks 


identified themselves as Republicans, and only 3 voted 
for Nixon. 
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Table 4. Perceptions of Parties on Policy Issues, by Age 
Existence of Party Differences 
Group Aid to Education Medical Care 
Age in ’56 Age in *68 "56 *60 64 68 56 60 64 *68 
(Percentages of Those with Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 
Under 27 — — 60.0 52.2 — — 84.7 64.6 
Under 25 27-36 49.1 67.2 58.4 56.7 57.8 74.0 83.9 68.7 
25-34 37-46 49.1 45.7 65.3 59.8 49.0 51.4 82.5 77.8 
35-44 47-56 45.2 53.1 727 629 50.2 66.1 81.0 68.6 
45-54 57-66 53.3 58.0 65.9 59.6 54.0 52.0 76.6 71.4 
55-64 Over 66 52.2 58.8 55.2 56.5 59.0 58.0 78.1 74.9 
65 and over 54.0 59.3 — — 53.5 52.6 — — 
Group Job Guarantee Fair Employment 
Age in ’56 Age in "68 "56 60 64 *68 *56 60 *64 68 
(Percentages of Those with Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 
Under 27 — — 65.8 65.8 — — 78.1 60.5 
Under 25 27-36 46.6 68.7 66.0 61.5 50.7 57.3 69.9 64.3 
25-34 37-46 55.3 66.3 73.0 70.8 51.5 37.8 68.1 63.3 
35-44 471-56 49.5 66.0 68.2 74.6 44.1 39.0 66.3 65.0 
45-54 57-66 58.0 62.3 71.8 62.2 50.2 48.5 66.8 54.0 
55-64 Over 66 63.9 59.0 66.2 70.3 39.1 42.6 65.6 58.2 
65 and over 58.8 54.5 — — 52.7 46.7 — — 
Group School Integration Foreign Aid 
Age in °56 Age in ’68 56 60 64 "68 56 60 *64 68 
(Percentages of Those with Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 
Under 27 — — 75.6 56.2 — — 54.5 42.2 
Under 25 27-36 58.2 41.1 67.1 59.6 42.5 42.3 55.1 39.2 
25-34 37-46 52.7 38.4 61.6 65.4 48.8 38.9 60.6 49.3 
35-44 41-56 50.2 46.6 64.9 57,7 40.4 37.4 55.0 47.5 
45-54 57-66 49.3 40.6 61.9 61.3 44.5 37.8 55.6 47.2 
55-64 Over 66 53.1 28.5 54.7 56.9 44.9 33.0 54.8 50.6 
65 and over 50.0 34.4 — — 47.2 46.6 — — 








fered on federal aid to education**—and the 
voters became more likely to regard the Demo- 
crats’ position on the issue as the more liberal. 
Medicare became a major partisan issue during 
the Kennedy administration, resulting in a se- 
ries of partisan Congressional roll calls on the 
issue, and a platform conflict during the 1964 
campaign. Perceiving this disagreement, the 
voters were much more likely in 1964 to see a 
difference between the parties on the issue of 
medical care and to identify the Democrats as 


% Kirk Porter and Donald Johnson, National Party 
Platforms, 3rd ed. (Urbana: University of Ilinois Press, 
1966), pp. 590-614. 


more favorable to governmental action on the 
issue. When a Republican administration acted 
vigorously to promote school integration, as in 
Little Rock, the voters tended to believe that 
the G.O.P. was more favorable to this policy. 
This opinion was particularly common in 1956 
and 1960 among Southerners and blacks. 
When a Democratic administration came to 
support new civil rights legislation, when it sent 
marshals and National Guardsmen to desegre- 
gate the University of Alabama and the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, when it reacted sympa- 
thetically to the protests of Martin Luther King 
in Birmingham and Selma, the voters drew the 
conclusion that there was a difference between 
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Table 4—(Continued) 
Consensus on Party Positions 
Group Aid to Education Medical Care 
Age in °56 Age in °68 56°60 "64 68 "56 *60 *64 *68 
(Percentages of Those Perceiving Differences Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 
Under 27 _ — 89.9 65.6 — — 96.7 86.0 
Under 25 27-36 51.8 77.9 86.2 72.3 73.8 82.4 92.2 88.6 
25-34 37-46 66.0 73.5 84.8 79.4 78.9 89.4 94.1 91.5 
35-44 47-56 75.8 74.6 77.4 67.0 81.6 80.0 87.5 87.6 
45-54 57-66 69.7 90.2 86.5 73.1 80.2 82.7 95.5 83.3 
55-64 Over 66 67.1 726 740 73.1 72.0 71.3 90.6 80.8 
65 and over 51.8 60.8 — — 64.5 759 — ~ 
Group Job Guarantee Fair Employment 
Age in °56 Age in °68 56 *60 64 68 °56 60 64 "68 
(Percentages of Those Perceiving Differences Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 
Under 27 — — 92.0 79.0 — — 93.6 83.7 
Under 25 27-36 76.0 82.6 92.7 78.3 54.7 55.4 93.0 83.0 
25-34 37-46 65.0 82.4 88.5 85.9 43.6 52.5 88.3 83.5 
35-44 47-56 72.2 81.6 85.4 66.7 42.7 45.3 85.8 84.7 
45-54 57-66 65.8 85.2 89.0 83.9 53.0 63.1 91.5 82.0 
55-64 Over 66 62.5 72.1 90.8 74.5 48.0 42.0 89.3 75.6 
65 and over 71.4 64.9 — — 47.7 56.2 — — 
Group School Integration Foreign Aid 
Age in °56 Age in 68 "56 *60 64 "68 *56 *60 64 *68 
(Percentages of Those Perceiving Differences Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 
Under 27 — — 91.2 85.5 — — 87.5 85.2 
Under 25 27-36 50.0 34.9 92.6 84.5 34.8 50.0 90.6 85.8 
25-34 37-46 42.6 44.6 92.0 90.0 60.1 44.0 88.1 87.7 
35-44 47-56 46.8 40.0 85.8 85.3 40.6 46.0 86.5 85.9 
45-54 57-66 31.0 50.0 90.0 84.6 48.1 60.1 88.0 83.2 
55-64 Over 66 57.2 35.2 86.9 79.6 47.3 50.0 83.7 80.5 
65 and over 49.0 52.3 = — 38.6 46.0 — $s 








the parties and identifed the Democrats as 
more favorable to the cause of the Negroes. 
When the Republican party adopted a “South- 
ern strategy” in 1968 and its candidate largely 
ignored the issue of civil rights, the voters con- 
tinued to hold this position and clearly to dis- 
tinguish the parties.?8 

The most important electoral event of this 
period appears to be the 1964 Presidential cam- 
paign. Senator Barry Goldwater consciously 
sought to clarify and widen the ideological dif- 


*7On the development of medicare, civil rights and 
other programs in this period, see James L. Sundquist, 
Politics and Policy (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1968). 





ferences between the parties. The evidence pre- 
sented here indicates that he accomplished his 
goal, although it did not benefit the Republicar 
party. Voters, previously unable to see differ- 
ences between the parties, learned the lesson of 
“a choice, not an echo.” They accepted the 
Senator’s characterization of the Republicans 
as conservative and the Democrats as liberal. 
and, on the specific issues involved, they prefer- 
red the liberal alternative.?’ This process of ed- 
ucation was not confined to the insightfu: 
young, or to the formally-trained college popu- 

= Also see Lloyd Free and Hadley Cantril, The Politi- 


cal Beliefs of Americans (New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), Chap. 2. 
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Group 


Elementary School 


High School 52.2 55.4 61.6 53.0 

Some College 49.0 58.2 66.9 61.7 

College Graduate 65.2 60.2 73.2 67.4 
Fair Employment 

Group 56 60 °64 ’68 


Elementary School 47.2 45.9 68.2 62.5 
High School 49.1 36.3 67.7 61.2 
Some College 46.5 48.3 67.5 63.1 
College Graduate 44.3 44.4 65.8 57.6 
Aid to Education 
Group "56 7°60 *64—C 68 
Elementary School 65.7 71.8 86.4 75.0 
High School 62.3 73.9 77.6 70.3 
Some College 67.5 78.9 77.4 71.6 
College Graduate 75.8 88.7 86.9 75.8 
Fair Employment 
Group "56 «6°60 64 68 
Elementary School 49.7 53.7 91.6 79.7 
High School 53.0 63.8 88.5 81.3 
Some College 39.2 44.0 85.3 83.6 
College Graduate 46.5 39.5 91.3 88.9 
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Table 5. Perceptions of Parties on Policy Issues, by Education 





Existence of Party Differences 


Aid to Education 


"56 60°64 68 


Medical Care 


56 "60°64 68 


Job Guarantee 


56 °60 64 68 


(Percentages of those With Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 


45.7 51.8 61.6 56.1 


49.2 53.4 76.0 70.7 
50.0 60.0 80.6 68.0 
57.0 63.8 84.3 68.9 
61.7 63.9 87.8 84.1 


School Integration 


56 «7°60 %64 68 


59.9 65.3 68.8 
52.3 71.2 65.5 
48.1 56.4 71.2 
55.2 56.5 71.9 


Foreign Aid 


56 7°60 %64 68 


(Percentages of those With Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 


50.0 35.2 63.3 61.9 
54.1 37.3 61.3 57.1 
51.7 34.4 66.7 60.2 
51.8 41.2 58.9 61.7 


Consensus on Party Positions 


Medical Care 


"56°60 *64 >68 


40.2 39.0 51.0 
43.1 35.5 54.8 
47.1 42.3 55.7 
62.0 36.5 68.3 


Job Guarantee 


56 "60 %64 68 


(Percentage of those Perceiving Difference Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 


70.9 75.3 92.7 84.0 
75.5 85.0 90.3 87.0 
82.9 81.1 89.4 86.4 
89.0 93.9 95.4 92.0 


School Integration 


56 "60°64 68 


78.0 90.1 82.0 
83.6 87.2 76.2 
80.0 85.6 79.2 
82.9 90.0 84.4 


68.8 
69.9 
65.0 
72.2 


Foreign Aid 


56 60 "6468 


(Percentage of those Perceiving Difference Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 


45.5 51.5 87.2 
44.5 41.7 91.2 
51.0 36.7 87.0 
56.0 35.8 96.6 


84.8 
83.3 
87.7 
87.0 


47.8 88.4 84.8 
58.2 86.0 83.5 
40.5 83.6 84.3 
54.8 97.2 86.4 


46.5 
40.6 
51.0 
56.0 


lation, or to committed White segregationists 
and Black integrationists. This political educa- 
tion was general and apparently persistent. The 
party characteristics which had been so clearly 
marked in 1964 remained relatively evident to 
the voters four years later. The lessons re- 
mained learned even though differences be- 
tween the candidates had narrowed considera- 
bly, and although some of the previous issues, 
such as aid to education and medical care, had 
been partially resolved. Differences were not 
perceived as clearly in 1968 as in 1964, but 


they were far more apparent to the voters than 
in the Eisenhower years. 


Implications of the Data 


The data developed in this article lead to 
three implications. First, the central importance 
of the 1964 campaign lends support to the sup- 
position that this election was a critical 
election, initiating a new political era in the 
United States, rather than the aberrant event it 
appeared at the time. A critical election, such 
as that of the New Deal, is one in which a 
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Table 6. Perceptions of Parties on Policy Issues, by Region and Race 








Existence of Party Differences 








Medical Care 


"56  °60 64658 


Job Guarantee 


56 «60°64 68 





(Percentages of Those With Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 





1972 
Aid to Education 
Group 56 60 64 °68 
North White 48.0 57.3 61.1 58.0 
North Black 66.7 80.0 71.8 72.6 
South White 51.0 49.3 68.8 50.2 
South Black 62.4 50.8 80.8 87.7 
Fair Employment 
Group 56 60 4°64 = °68 
North White 43.2 44.2 63.5 59.2 
North Black 79.5 73.2 88.2 87.5 
South White 52.7 36.4 67.4 56.1 
South Black 70.0 60.0 89.3 89.9 
Aid to Education 
Group 56 °60 °64 68 
North White 66.4 75.9 81.2 68.0 
North Black 77.2 84.4 100.0 95.0 
South White 63.8 80.8 74.3 70.0 


South Black 


Group 


North White 


51.2 53.6 81.1 71.5 
61.5 57.9 83.3 79.2 
54.6 57.6 78.3 65.3 
54.7 45.7 83.3 88.1 





52.4 63.2 66.4 65.2 
75.0 79.0 78.8 77.0 
61.5 62.2 69.8 61.0 
64.5 68.3 81.8 90.9 








School Integration 


"56 '60 %64 68 


Foreign Aid 


"56 ‘60 "64 68 


(Percentages of Those With Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 





49.5 37.3 59.2 57.6 
57.5 57.2 85.7 81.2 
57.0 30.6 64.3 56.0 
58.5 46.0 82.2 88.1 


Consensus on Party Positions 


Medical Care 


56 «7°60 76468 


43.3 36.2 53.2 45.0 
43.5 50.9 57.8 45.1 
49.7 39.1 57.9 44.6 
61.8 38.1 63.3 75.0 


Job Guarantee 


56 "60°64 °68 


(Percentage of Those Perceiving Difference Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 


75.0 53.3 98.4 100.0 


Fair Employment 


"56 ("60 "64°68 


74.8 81.7 93.1 87.0 
81.2 91.0 97.5 100.0 
81.9 79.3 83.6 79.0 
82.3 71.4 98.7 98.2 


School Integration 


56 «4°60 %64 ’68 


66.0 78.8 88.8 79.0 
76.0 91.1 97.3 96.0 
67.4 82.5 81.3 72.4 
80.0 86.1 98.6 100.0 


Foreign Aid 


56 «60°64 *68 


(Percentage of Those Perceiving Difference Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 


47.1 78.8 88.8 81.1 


North Black 65.7 83.7 98.0 100.0 
South White 34.8 48.0 79.0 75.0 
South Black 60.6 53.8 100.0 100.0 





54.2 48.3 91.2 84.0 
60.8 32.1 100.0 100.0 
34.4 37.4 77.5 79.6 
35.3 17.6 100.0 100.0 





45.2 52.2 89.5 84.1 
70.0 57.1 84.6 86.9 
45.7 41.4 83.2 82.4 
61.5 43.8 100.0 100.0 





deep and enduring cleavage in the electorate 
becomes evident.?® Characteristic of such 
elections is increased voter consciousness of 
policy questions, and the later electoral persis- 
tence of group divisions based on the policy 
questions raised in the critical election.?° These 


3V, O. Key, Jr, “A Theory of Critical Elections,” 
Journal of Politics, 17 (February, 1955), pp. 3-18. The 
concept and its significance have been deeply researched 
in Walter Dean Burnham, Critical Elections and the 
Mainsprings of American Politics (New York: Norton, 
1970) 

The point is elaborated well in Everett C, Ladd, 


hallmarks of a critical period are evident in thc 
upsurge of mass perceptions of party differ. 
ences in 1964 and the persistence of these per- 
ceptions in 1968. While the voters did not re- 
spond ideologically in the full sense of thc 
term, they did respond to the specific issue: 
presented to them, and they did align their par- 
tisan loyalties far closer to their policy prefer- 
ences. Such readjustments occur rarely, bu: 





American Political Parties (New York: Norton, 1970}, 
pp- 1-10, and illustrated historically in the body of this 
ook, 
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they are the decisive moments in American po- 
litical history. 

Research at the time of the 1964 election led 
to the conclusion the electorate did not respond 
primarily in ideological terms,®° although there 
already were signs available that deeper forces 
were moving the voters.*! Subsequent work by 
younger scholars, perhaps less committed to 
prevailing commonplaces, has shown the 
growth of ideological constraints and divergent 
“party images” during the turbulent decade of 
the 1960s.*2 Moreover, the most current con- 
troversies are tending to emphasize the ideolog- 
ical division between the parties. Partisan con- 
flicts on such issues as national health insur- 
ance, federal revenue sharing, or enforcement 
of equal employment opportunities are likely to 
reinforce the popular belief that Democrats fa- 
vor increased federal government action and 
Republicans prefer private or state governmen- 
tal action.33 Perceptions of party differences are 
therefore likely to be confirmed and extended. 

Confirming evidence is needed to demon- 
strate a critical election in 1964. Such evidence 
would include shifts in party identification 
among substantial groups of voters and the 
emergence of new issues. The data presented 
here do not speak to these questions. Indeed, 
they deal only with issues already evident in 
1956. We do find, however, increased coherence 
of policy positions within each party following, 
and new sharp cleavages associated with racial 
issues. These findings are congruent with those 
expected in a period of realignment. 

Clarification and realignment of the parties’ 
policy positions leads to a second implication, 
the possible development of a “responsible two- 
party system” in the United States. Such a sys- 
tem was advocated by a committee of the 


= See Philip Converse, Aage R. Clausen, and Warren 
E. Miller, “Electoral Myth and Reality: The 1964 Elec- 
tion,” American Political Science Review, 59 (June, 
1965), 330-335. 

* See: Walter Dean Burnham, “American Voting Be- 
havior and the 1964 Election,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, 12 (February, 1968), 1-40; John 
Kessel, The Goldwater Coalition (Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill, 1968), pp. 301-308; Gerald Pomper, Elections 
in America (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1968), Chap. 5; 
David Segal, “Partisan Realignment in the United 
States: The Lesson of the 1964 Election,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Fall, 1968), 441-444; RePass, 
“Issue Salience and Party Choice,” 398-400. 

3a See: David Nexon, “Hacks, Fanatics, and Respon- 
sible but Dense Voters,” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1970); and Rick S. Piltz, “Mass 
support for the Political Parties: Bases for Realign- 
ment,” (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Michigan, in 
progress). 

3 Sce the roll calls listed in Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report, 29 (January 29, 1971), 220-222, dealing 
with the 91st Congress. 
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American Political Science Association in 
1950.34 That committee, however, expected 
more of voters than was possible at the time. 
To effectuate the system of party government 
advocated in the APSA Report, the voter must 
perceive a relationship between his policy pref- 
erences and his partisan choices, Furthermore, 
for the parties to serve as links between voter 
preferences and public policies, their programs 
must be perceived as somewhat distinct and 
reasonably clear. These are necessary but not 
sufficient conditions for developing a responsible 
party system in which parties put forth pro- 
grams, receive popular approval of these pro- 
grams, and then carry out the popular mandate. 

That these conditions did not exist at the 
time of the APSA Report is indicated by our 
data for the 1956 election. On most issues, the 
voters did not relate their policy preferences to 
their partisan affiliations nor did they see a dif- 
ference between the parties, nor did they agree 
on the relative positions of the two parties. In 
recent years, however, the situation has 
changed. There is a sizeable statistical correla- 
tion now between party identification and pol- 
icy preference on the particular issues studied. 
Voters now do see a difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans and agree on their ideo- 
logical character. 

Parties can now meaningfully stand as 
“groups of like-minded men” offering particu- 
lar stances toward public issues. Their victories 
in elections can now reasonably be interpreted 
as related to the mass choice of one set of issue 
positions over another. To this extent, the con- 
ditions for a responsible party system have 
been fulfilled. 

Other necessary conditions, however, have 
not been met. Greater voter awareness of party 
differences does not in itself create a mandating 
election system. It would also be necessary to 
show that votes are actually cast because of is- 
sue preferences. Moreover, a responsible party 
system requires not only a responsible elector- 
ate to provide direction, approval, or castiga- 
tion for the parties. It also requires coherent, 
effective, and relatively disciplined parties. In 
fact, both in the APSA Report and in the Brit- 
ish party system which its authors cited with 
admiration, party government is crucially de- 
pendent on the internal discipline of the parties, 
even more than on the electorate.** There is 


* American Political Science Association, Committee 
on Political Parties, “Toward a More Responsible Two- 
Party System,” American Political Science Review, 44 
(September, 1950), Supplement. 

*On the British electorate, see David Butler and 
Donald Stokes, Political Change in Britain (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1969), esp. Part IV. 
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comparatively little evidence of the develop- 
ment of cohesive parties in the United States.?6 
Many developments in fact have tended in the 
opposite direction, such as the diffusion of 
party power to wealthy individuals, media spe- 
cialists, and campaign managers; the challenge 
to entrenched party leaders through party pri- 
maries and the decentralizing reforms of na- 
tional conventions; and the separation of na- 
tional, state, and local elections. The electorate 
is more ready today than in the 1950s for a re- 
sponsible party system, but the parties may be 
too weakened for the task. 

The final implication of the data relates to 
the study of American voting behavior. Be- 
cause of the excellence with which the Michi- 
gan studies have been conducted and presented, 
we have tended to overgeneralize the findings 
of such studies as The American Voter. We 
have assumed that this superb analysis of the 
1950s is a study of the electorate of all time. 
Because voters of the Eisenhower period did 
not respond to the parties in ideological terms, 
we have often concluded that they could not 
respond in such terms. Yet, Key reminded us 
that “the voice of the people is but an echo... 
The people’s verdict can be no more than a se- 
lective reflection from among the alternatives 
and outlooks presented to them.”?? If the par- 
ties do not emphasize issues, or do not present 
distinct and clear positions, the voters are un- 
likely to invent party programs, When there are 
party positions and differences, the voters can 
perceive them. Students of electoral behavior 
must be sensitive to these changing stimuli and 
reactions. 

In observing electoral behavior and mass ide- 
ology, we particularly must beware of our own 
ideological biases. It is instructive to remember 
that The American Voter was written at the 
time of “the great American celebration,” when 
the dominant academic ideology was that the 
United States had reached the “end of ideol- 
ogy” through a consensual agreement on twen- 
tieth-century liberalism.** It was therefore com- 
forting and appropriate to find that ideology 


4 Sundquist, however, in Politics and Policy, Chaps. 9 
and 12, argues that Democratic party actions in the 
1950s and 1960s already constituted the creation of a 
responsible party system. In contrast, see Donald E. 
Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party Government and 
the Saliency of Congress,” in Elections and the Political 
Order, Chap. 11. Originally published in 1962, the latter 
work shows the absence of conditions for responsible 
parties, at least before the possibly critical election of 
1964, 

€ Key, The Responsible Electorate, p. 2. 

38 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (New York: The 
Free Press, 1960); Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition 
in America (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1955). 
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was absent among the mass public. In the ab- 
sence of ideology, basic social change was diffi- 
cult to imagine. The existing political system 
was therefore seen as stable and relatively insu- 
lated from change. Throughout the Michigan 
studies, the emphasis is on the inertial elements 
of American politics, an emphasis that, in keep- 
ing with the tone of the era, plays down the 
possibility and desirability of basic social 
change.°° 

In the last decade, after a series of political 
shocks, ideological conflict has been resur- 
rected, and consensus has been severely dis- 
rupted, if not destroyed. Basic issues have been 
raised again, and the electorate has shown itself 
able to comprehend and respond to such con- 
flicts. Furthermore, an emphasis on ideological 
passivity is itself seen to be ideological. Earlier 
findings on the electorate remind us of the dan- 
gers of overgeneralization from data derived 
from a limited temporal or spatial context. 

More generally, we must remember to be 
aware of the political context of voting behav- 
ior. Perhaps the major fault of the Michigan 
studies has been the comparative neglect of the 
political environment as an independent vari- 
able. The methodology of survey research has 
brought an overemphasis on the individual be- 
havior of isolated respondents. The influences 
upon these respondents have been studied only 
indirectly, through the voters’ personal percep- 
tions and actions.*° But voters in fact are not 
isolated, for they are affected by their environ- 
ment,*? the mass media, the economic system, 
and the prevailing ideology. More attention 
must be devoted to these shaping influences. 

Most critically, we must emphasize in this 
context the effect upon voters of the stimuli they 
receive from the parties and other electoral ac- 
tors. If these stimuli are issueless and static, as 
they largely were in the 1950s, the citizenry is 
likely to respond in the manner described in 
The American Voter. If these stimuli are more 


"For example, note the concluding chapter of The 
American Voter or Chaps, 2, 8, 10, 12 of Elections and 
the Political Order, which are largely reprints of earlier 
articles, 

* Note the criticisms of Kenneth Prewitt and Normar: 
Nie, in “Revisiting the Election Studies of the Survey 
Research Center,” a paper prepared for delivery at the 
1970 meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, p. 18: 

The SRC group has written persuasively regardin:: 
the implications for American politics of the findings 
about citizen information and awareness. They have 
less critically discussed the implications for voter rz- 
tionality of their findings about election processes and 
alternatives. 

4 Warren Miller recognized this point in “One Party 
Politics and the Voter,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 50 (Sept., 1956), 707-725. 
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This paper presents two arguments. One ar- 
gument is that the 1968 election bears witness 
to the importance of issues at critical points in 
political history. American surveys show that 
issues vary greatly over time in their total im- 
pact on elections. From 1936 to 1948 the ques- 
tion of the role of the federal government had a 
major effect on the flow of voters between the 
parties.1 In contrast, studies conducted during 
the rather apolitical period of the 1950s dem- 
onstrated both a lack of ideological structure in 
people’s beliefs and a marginal impact of issues 
in influencing their votes.? With the Goldwater 
and Wallace insurgencies of 1964 and 1968, is- 
sues became again important components of 
electoral decisions.? This was particularly true 


* Fred I. Greenstein, Herbert H. Hyman, and J. 
Donald Moon of Wesleyan University, C. Richard Hof- 
stetter of Ohio State University, and Robert D. Mc- 
Clure of Syracuse University criticized an earlier draft 
of this paper. Charles S. Hyneman of Indiana University 
first stimulated my interest in popular control of public 
policy; his books and his conversation have formed my 
ideas on the subject. Without committing these people 
to a defense of the product, I would like to acknowledge 
and thank them. The data utilized in this study were 
made available by the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research. The data were originally collected 
by the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. Neither the Center nor the Consortium bear 
any responsibility for the analyses or interpretations 
presented here. 

1V, O. Key, Jr., The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1966), Chap. 3. 

2 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1960), Chaps. 8-10. Philip E. 
Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
Publics,” in Ideology and Discontent, ed. David Apter, 
(New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 206-61. Philip E. 
Converse, “Attitudes and Non-Attitudes: Continuation 
of a Dialogue,” in Edward R. Tufte, ed., The Quanti- 
tative Analysis of Social Problems (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1970), pp. 168-89. Herbert Mc- 
Closky, Paul J. Hoffman, and Rosemary O’Hara, “Issue 
Conflict and Consensus Among Party Leaders and Fol- 
lowers,” American Political Science Review, 54 (June, 
1960), 406-27. 

3For analyses of issues in the 1964 election, see 
Donald E. Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of Con- 
tests for the Presidency,” American Political Science 
Review, 60 (March, 1966), 19-28; John H. Kessel, The 
Goldwater Coalition (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1968), Chap. 9; Philip E. Converse, Aage R. Clausen, 
and Warren E. Miller, “Electoral Myth and Reality: 
The 1964 Election,” American Political Science Review, 
59 (June, 1965), 321-36; Walter Dean Burnham, 
“American Voting Behavior and the 1964 Election,” 


of Vietnam, urban unrest and race, social wel- 
fare, and Johnson’s performance as president— 
the dominant issues of 1968. 

A second argument is that issues having a sim- 
ilar impact on the election outcome can have 
very different consequences for popular conirol 
of public policy. On some issues the electorate 
exercises no effective constraints on leaders’ 
policy choices. On others, the electorate per- 
mits political leaders a wide array of options 
when a policy is adopted but passes a retrospec- 
tive judgment on the policy in subsequent 
elections. On still other issues, the public se- 
verely limits the options of leaders at the time 
policy is made. Race and public order, it is ar- 
gued, are examples of issues on which the 
electorate places the most significant restraints 
on the policy initiatives of political leaders. 


A Normal Vote Analysis of Issues in 1966 


Converse’s normal vote technique is a partic- 
ularly useful means of relating issues to the 
vote.* Essentially, the method provides an esti- 


Midwest Journal of Political Science, 12 (Feb., 1968), 
1-40; and David E. RePass, “Issue Salience and Party 
Choice,” American Political Science Review, 65 (June, 
1971), 389-400. For 1968 see Philip E. Converse, War- 
ren E, Miller, Jerrold G. Rusk, and Arthur C. Wolfe, 
“Continuity and Change in American Politics: Parties 
and Issues in the 1968 Election,” American Politica. 
Science Review, 63 (Dec., 1969), 1083-105; Herber. 
F. Weisburg and Jerrold G. Rusk, “Dimensions of Can- 
didate Evaluation,” American Political Science Review 
64 (Dec., 1970), 1167-85; Seymour Martin Lipset anc 
Earl Raab, “The Wallace Whitelash,” Transaction, °. 
(Dec., 1969), 23-35; Samuel A. Kirkpatrick and Melvir 
E. Jones, “Vote Direction and Issue Cleavage in 1968, 
Social Science Quarterly, 51 (Dec., 1970), 689-705; anc 
Gerald M. Pomper, ‘Controls and Influence in Ameri- 
can Elections (Even 1968),” American Behavioral Sci- 
entist, 13 (Nov./Dec., 1969), 215-30. 

‘Philip E. Converse, “The Concept of a Norme: 
Vote,” in Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, Elections and th: 
Political Order (New York: Wiley, 1966), pp. 9-35. 
Aside from this seminal article, which utilizes th> 
normal vote to estimate the importance of the religious 
issue in 1960, the normal vote technique has see1 
limited application. Two exceptions are J. Merril 
Shanks, “The Impact of Voters’ Political Informatio 1 
on Electoral Change: A Reexamination of the Quality 
of American Electoral Decisions,” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1970), which pre- 
sents an extension of Converse’s work; and John F. 
Kessel, Goldwater Coalition, p. 294-97. Two other 
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mate of a party’s expected proportion of the 
vote for any selected subgroup of the electorate 
in a normal election. This estimate is based on 
three factors: the balance of party identifiers 
within the group, the typical defection rates of 
identifiers to other parties, and the turnout rate. 
In the American context, a normal vote is de- 
fined as one in which the defection rates of Re- 
publicans and Democrats to the opposing par- 
ties are equal, with an adjustment made in the 
prediction in recognition of the greater ten- 
dency of Republicans to vote and to vote loy- 
ally for their party’s candidate. 

Applying the concept of a normal vote to a 
political issue requires a calculation of normal 
(expected) votes for each group of persons 
holding different positions on the issue. Com- 
puting these expected votes is quite straightfor- 
ward: 

(1) Responses to the issue are cross-classified 
against the Survey Research Center measure of 
- party identification. 

(2) The scores (+2, +1, 0, —1, —2) are 
assigned to the five classes of identifiers (Strong 
Democrat, Weak Democrat, Independent, Weak 
Republican, Strong Republican). 

(3) From the scores, a mean party identifica- 
tion score is calculated for the distribution of 
party identifiers within each response category 
of the issue item. 

(4) The obtained mean (M) is then inserted 
into the prediction equation, 


V = .483 + .268M, 


where V is the expected Democratic proportion 
of the vote. This linear equation is an approxi- 
mation of a more complex equation. Converse 


articles have used the intuitive notion of the normal 
vote, though the authors estimated the normal vote with 
aggregate data. See Harvey M. Kabaker, “Estimating 
the Normal Vote in Congressional Elections,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 23 (Feb., 1969), 58-83; 
and Barbara Hinckley, “Incumbency and the Presi- 
dential Vote in Senate Elections: Defining the Param- 
eters of Subpresidential Voting,” American Political 
Science Review, 64 (Sept., 1970), 836-42. 

* Though Republicans vote at higher rates than Demo- 
crats, the effect of the total turnout rate on the two- 
party vote division is slight. Converse, “The Concept of 
a Normal Vote,” pp. 28-30. Kabaker, “Estimating the 
Normal Vote... ,” pp. 78 and 83. Therefore, the as- 
sumption that Converse must make regarding the level 
of turnout underlying the normal party division is not 
critical. 

*Converse, “The Concept of a Normal Vote,” pp. 
34-39. A normal vote analysis for a particular issue re- 
quires only simple arithmetic and two cross-classifica- 
tion tables (one to compute the expected party vote and 
another to determine the actual party vote). Therefore, 
the technique is particularly suitable for undergraduate 
research exercises. 
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States the linear equation estimates the predic- 
tions of the more complex equation within +1 
to —1 per cent for means within the range of 
+.8 to —.8. This confidence interval includes 
the range of expected Democratic vote per- 
centages from 27.1 to 69.5. 

The intuitive meaning of the normal vote 
equation is easily grasped. The constant (48.3 
per cent) is the expected Democratic vote for a 
group of identifiers that is perfectly balanced 
among Republicans and Democrats. (Thus, the 
mean [M] would be zero, and the predicted 
Democratic vote [V] would equal the 
constant.) The fact that the Republicans would 
win a majority from a group equally divided 
between Republicans and Democrats reflects 
the disadvantage the Democratic party suffers 
as a result of the greater relative loyalty and 
turnout of Republican partisans. A predomi- 
nantly Democratic population yields a positive 
mean which adds to the constant, just as a Re- 
publican population yields a negative mean 
which diminishes it. 

As the equation makes clear, the only factor 
that enters directly into the calculation of an 
expected vote for a group of people is the dis- 
tribution of party identifiers within it. This 
equation, while cheap in data costs, does pre- 
sume that the expected Democratic vote is the 
same for all subgroups of the electorate having 
the same distribution of party identifiers. This 
assumption is not as questionable as it might 
first appear. Shanks has begun an extension of 
Converse’s procedures, adding to the prediction 
equation a more theoretically pleasing set of 
variables. Since Shanks’s estimates of the ex- 
pected Democratic vote for several subgroups 
are almost identical to those of Converse for 
the presidential elections of 1952-1964, I 
have used Converse’s more parsimonious equa- 
tion." 

The utility of the normal vote calculation is 
that it permits the analyst to separate issues 
into their partisan (long-term) components and 
their short-term components. Consider Figure 1 
as an example of a normal vote analysis of an 


*Shanks, “Impact of Voters’ Political Information 
+++," pP. 149. Converse and Shanks define a normal vote 
differently. Converse defines a normal vote empirically, 
by averaging the results of several elections and by as- 
suming that short-term forces are averaged out in the 
process. Shanks treats a normal election as a pure, hy- 
pothetical concept and obtains estimates of the propen- 
sity of individuals to vote for a party by a technique of 
simulation. Shanks’s results are strongly affected by the 
constraints he places upon the simulation (a fact he is 
well aware of). An important consideration in my use 
of Converse’s equations is that one of Shanks’s con- 
straints is that the simulation must produce results com- 
parable to those of Converse. 
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Figure 1. The Normal Vofe and Speed of 
Movement on Civil Rights 
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Too Slowly About Right, Too Fast 
(103/69)* Pro-Con (944/631) 
(415/287) 


Item: “Some say that the civil rights people have 
been trying to push too fast. Others feel they haven’t 
pushed fast enough. How about you: Do you think that 
civil rights leaders are trying to push too fast, are going 
too slowly, or are they moving about the right speed?” 

* In the parentheses, the first figure is the frequency 
base for the computation of the expected Democratic 
vote, It includes all party identifiers and independents. 
The second figure is the frequency base for the com- 
putation of the actual vote percentages. It includes all 
respondents who cast votes for one of the three major 
candidates. 

t The expected Republican vote is 100 minus the ex- 
pected Democratic vote. 


important issue in 1968—the speed with which 
civil rights leaders have been pushing their 
cause, 


The Partisan Component of a Civil Rights Issue. 


The partisan component is the degree of party 
polarization on an issue.® Party polarization in 
turn is a function of two factors: 


(1) One aspect of polarization is the degree 
of association of issue positions with party 
identification. Party identification is both stable 
over the lifetime of most voters and a major 
determinant of their electoral choices.® There- 


8 The careful reader will note that I am defining the 
concept of a partisan component differently than Con- 
verse does. In my usage the partisan component of an 
issue is simply its relation to party identification. Con- 
verse defines “partisan forces” as short-term stimuli, 
which are pro-Democratic or pro-Republican in varying 
degrees of strength and which induce defections from 
the normal party vote. Converse, “The Concept of a 
Normal Vote,” p. 15. 

? Campbell et al, The American Voter, Chaps. 6-7. 
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fore, an issue on which mass party members 
are polarized sinks its roots into a stable, long- 
term division in the electorate. Knowing the 
balance of party loyalties of people holding 
some view on a particular issue, one can pre- 
dict how these persons would vote in a normal 
election. These predictions are called expected 
Democratic votes. 

The partisan component of an issue is mani- 
fest in changes in the expected Democratic pro- 
portion of the vote across issue positions—the 
greater the changes, the more partisan are peo- 
ple’s attitudes on the issue. In Figure 1 the bal- 
ance of party identification among persons be- 
lieving that civil rights people have been push- 
ing too slowly so favors the Democrats that the 
Democrats would expect to receive 68 per cent 
of the votes in a normal election. In contrast, 
among those who believe civil rights people are 
pushing too fast, the Democrats would nor- 
mally expect to receive 54 per cent of the vote. 
This difference of 14 percentage points (68 mi- 
nus 54) reflects the relative degree of polariza- 
tion of the mass parties on the issue. 

(2) A second aspect of polarization is the 
proportion of people advocating each of the is- 
sue positions. Polarization is born of conflict of 
opinions; as consensus is approached, an issue 
ceases to divide the parties. In Figure 1, nine 
times as many people think civil rights people 
are pushing too fast as think they are pushing 
too slowly. In Stokes’s terms this is almost a va- 
lence issue, an issue on which there is no dis- 
agreement;?° as such, it cannot be a partisan 
issue. 


The Short-Term Component of a Civil Rights 
Issue. The short-term component of an issue is 
its relationship to defections from the nermal 
party vote. In Figure 1 the short-term compo- 
nent is distinct. Humphrey received more thar 
his full complement of expected votes from thosc 
who thought civil rights people were pushing toc 
slowly. But those who believed civil rights lead- 
ers were pushing too fast gave Humphrey only 
33 per cent of their votes, 21 percentage pointr 
below what Humphrey normally could have ex- 
pected. The greatest proportion of the losses in 
this latter group went to Wallace. The expectec 
Republican vote for this group is 100 minus 
the expected Democratic vote of 54 per cent, 
or 46 per cent. Nixon actually received 51 pe: 
cent of their votes, which was 5 points better 
than he could normally expect. The remainder 


** Donald E. Stokes, “Spatial Models of Party Con- 
petition,” in Campbell et al., Elections and the Political 
Order, p. 170. The opposite of a valence issue is a posi- 
tion issue. 
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(21 minus 5) of Humphrey’s 21 point loss is 
the 16 per cent Wallace vote in that category. 
Again, we note the distribution of opinion on 
the issue. The rate of defections of Democrats 
from Humphrey was greatest among those who 
believed civil rights leaders were pushing too 
fast, a group which easily held the majority 
position on this issue. 

What can we conclude from the observation 
of the deviations from the normal Democratic 
vote? Certainly not that the issue was causally 
related to the vote or that the issue made some 
net contribution to the observed Democratic 
vote. The reason is that from survey data it is 
difficult to determine with precision the issues 
(if any) that lead each person to cast his vote 
for a particular party. Lacking a method of cat- 
egorizing the electorate, normal vote analysis 
cannot ascertain the net gain or loss of an issue 
to a candidate. 

What we can say is this: For respondents in 
this sample the distribution of party identifica- 
tion is such that the Democrats would expect to 
receive 57 per cent of a normal vote.1! In fact 
Humphrey received 41 per cent, 16 percentage 
points below a normal Democratic vote. If 


“On the basis of the five presidential and congres- 
sional elections from 1952 to 1960, Converse estimates 
the normal vote for the whole population to be 54 per 
cent Democratic. By 1968 the balance of party identi- 
fication has become slightly more Democratic. Apply- 
ing Converse’s equation, V = .483 + .268M, to the 
1968 sample gives an expected Democratic vote in 1968 
of 57 per cent Democratic. Having recomputed the 
normal vote for the 1968 sample, I do not have to 
assume that the distribution of party identification was 
unchanged from the 1952-1960 period, i.e., that parti- 
san realignment was not taking place in 1968, Í am 
assuming that the probability of an individual party 
identifier voting for the candidate of his own party 
remained basically unchanged from the earlier period. 

The use of normal vote analysis does present two 
problems of interpretation. The first problem is that 
short-term political factors slightly influence responses 
to the party identification measure. (See footnote 28, 
Kessel, Goldwater Coalition, pp. 295-96.) As a result 
some short-term political influences will be submerged 
in the expected party vote. The effect of this result is to 
make the short-term relationships of issues to votes 
slightly conservative underestimates of the true relation- 
ships. A second, more difficult problem is the Wallace 
candidacy in 1968. The estimates of the normal vote 
assume only two major candidates, not three. With 
Wallace in the race, the normal vote analyses can be 
interpreted as follows: The normal vote projects the 
expected vote in 1968 if short-term forces had been in 
balance and if only two major candidates had run. The 
Wallace candidacy is then interpretable as a short-term 
force responsible for deviations from the expected 
Democratic and Republican votes. In justification of 
this interpretation, there is scant evidence that many 
voters identified themselves as members of the Ameri- 
can Independent Party of Wallace. On the 1968 party 
identification measure, only 0.2 per cent of the sample 
falls into the category reserved for people who think of 
themselves as members of a minor party. 
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Humphrey had lost this same 16 percentage 
points across every issue position, then this is- 
sue would not even be statistically related to 
short-term defections from the normal vote. 
Such is not the case with the civil rights issue in 
the previous example. Humphrey exceeded his 
expected vote among some civil rights groups 
and fell short in others. The variation of the 
actual gains and losses in each issue category 
(+ 2, —10, and —21) from the overall deficit 
(16 points) is a measure of the issue’s strength 
of association with short-term defections from 
the normal vote. Thus, even if we cannot speak 
in causal terms of an issue’s contribution to the 
vote, we can compare issues statistically in 
terms of their association with long-term party 
loyalties and short-term defections from the 
normal party vote. Appendix II provides the 
formulas for such comparisons. 

With this explanation of normal vote analy- 
sis, we can now decompose a set of 15 issues in 
the 1968 SRC election study and compare them 
in terms of their long- and short-term compo- 
nents. This set of issues falls into four broad 
groupings: Vietnam, social welfare, urban un- 
rest and race, and civil liberties and public pro- 
test. A final issue orientation, the electorate’s 
evaluation of Johnson's performance as presi- 
dent, does not fit neatly into any of these cate- 
gories; it will be considered separately. 


Vietnam: The Vulnerability of the Status Quo 
Position. The 1968 election study includes two 
very useful items probing attitudes toward the 
Vietnam war: escalation vs. de-escalation, and 
immediate withdrawal vs. military victory. Both 
reveal similar patterns, illustrated by Figure 2, 
a presentation of preferences for escalation vs. 
de-escalation. 

As one would predict on a matter of foreign 
policy, there are no long-term, partisan aspects 
of people’s attitudes about Vietnam.” Republi- 
cans and Democrats are almost equally likely 
to endorse solutions ranging from pulling out 
of Vietnam entirely to taking a stronger stand 
even if it means invading North Vietnam. This 
is reflected in the similarity of the expected 
Democratic votes in the three categories of pol- 
icy alternatives.1? 

In contrast, the short-term component of at- 


“Campbell et al, The American Voter, Chap. 8; 
V. O. Key, Jr. Public Opinion and American Democ- 
racy (New York: Knopf, 1964), Chap. 7. 

13 The average of the deviations of the expected 
Democratic vote in the response categories from the 
grand expected Democratic vote is only 1.18 per cent. 
This small average deviation puts this item in last place 
among the 15 items when ranked according to the 
magnitude of their partisan components. See Appendix 
Il for a fuller explanation. 
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Figure 2. The Normal Vote and 
Escalation/De-escalation 


Exp. Demo. Vote 


Proportion of the Vote 


Obs. Wallace Vote Gets 
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Take Stronger Stand 
(516/353) 


Pull Soldiers Out Keep Soldiers In 
(300/187) (565/386) 


Item: “Which of the following do you think we 
should do now in Vietnam?” 

1, Pull out of Vietnam entirely. 

4, Keep our soldiers in Vietnam but try to end the 
fighting. 

7, Take a stronger stand even if it means invading 
North Vietnam. 


titudes on escalation vs. de-escalation is evident. 
Among those who wanted to pull out entirely, 
Humphrey’s vote is 12 percentage points lower 
than expected. Among those who would con- 
sider invading North Vietnam (34 per cent of 
the total sample), Humphrey’s vote is almost 
24 percentage points below its expected level. 
Humphrey’s best showing is among the advo- 
cates of a policy of keeping American soldiers 
in Vietnam while trying to end the fighting. This 
one might interpret as a status quo position, a 
position with which the public apparently ident- 
ified Humphrey because he was a member of an 
administration pursuing a similar policy.14 
Obviously, Humphrey fared more poorly 
among the proponents of escalation than he did 
among those of de-escalation. His showing was 
weakest among the advocates of escalation, 
who outnumbered the advocates of de-escala- 
tion by nearly 2:1 among the voters. In addi- 
tion, the proponents of escalation gave both 


1 Rosenburg, Verba, and Converse argue, “. . . Viet- 
nam as an issue played little role in deciding the elec- 
tion between Nixon and Humphrey . . . because voters 
perceived little difference between the candidates.” 
Milton J. Rosenburg, Sidney Verba, and Philip E. Con- 
verse, Vietnam and the Silent Majority (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1970), p. 50, Even though the voters 
saw little difference between the two candidates on 
Vietnam, the normal vote analysis shows that people 
at odds with the war policy still punished Humphrey 
at the polls. For an analysis of the relationship of views 
on the war to modes of political participation, see 
Sidney Verba and Richard Brody, “Participation, Policy 
Preferences, and the War in Vietnam,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 34 (Fall, 1970), 325-32. 
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Figure 3. The Normal Vote and Immediate 
Withdrawal/Military Victory 
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Item: “There is much talk about ‘hawks’ and ‘doves’ 
in connection with Vietnam, and considerable disagree- 
ment as to what action the United States should take in 
Vietnam. Some people think we should do everything 
necessary to win a complete military victory, no matter 
what results. Some people think we should withdraw 
completely from Vietnam right now, no matter what re- 
sults. And, of course, other people have opinions some- 
where between these two extreme positions. Suppose the 
people who support an immediate withdrawal are at 
one end of this scale (Show card #4 to R) at point 
number 1. And suppose the people who support a com- 
plete military victory are at the other end of the scalc 
at point number 7. Where would you place yourself [or 
this scale]?” 


Nixon and Wallace the greatest proportion o: 
votes they received from any of the othe: 
opinion groups (51 and 18 per cent respectively) 

The second Vietnam item yields results tha. 
are much like those of the first. This item ask: 
the respondents to place themselves on a seven: 
point scale whose extreme positions are de- 
scribed as “immediate withdrawal” vs. “com. 
plete military victory.” Figure 3 presents th: 
normal vote breakdown for this issue. The ex- 
pected or normal Democratic vote across th: 
seven positions varies more or less randomly. 
As in the previous Vietnam item, the criticc: 
component of the issue is its relation to depai- 
tures from the normal vote. Humphrey su:- 
tained his principal losses on the escalatio:: 
flank; his fewest (49 versus an expected vot: 
of 53 per cent), from a position just left ci 
center. As in the case of the first Vietnam iter , 
the advocates of immediate withdrawal gay: 
Humphrey much more support than did tke 
proponents of military victory. Figure 4 detai c 
the pattern of losses on the left and right with £ 
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graph of the differences between the expected 
and the actual Democratic vote on both items. 


Urban Unrest and Race: The Future of Ameri- 
can Politics. Beliefs concerning urban unrest 
and race are central to an analysis of the 1968 
election; these issues had an unmistakable short- 
term relationship to the vote, and they appear 
likely to dominate American politics for years 
to come. As has often been suggested, it is 
quite possible that the present Democratic 
party, based as it is upon a New Deal assem- 
blage of class, ethnic, and regional groups, can- 
not withstand the impact of these issues on its 
blue-collar members. The problem of the Demo- 
cratic party is evidenced in the following analy- 
sis. 

Figure 1, the example used earlier to explain 
the concept of a normal vote, illustrates the loss 
of Democratic support among people who 
thought that civil rights leaders were pushing 
their cause too swiftly. The same voting pattern 
is manifested by people who advocated the use of 
all available force to quell urban unrest. Figure 
5 presents a normal vote analysis of people 
who were asked to place themselves upon a 
seven-point continuum concerning alternatives 
for dealing with the urban problem. One end of 
the continuum is demarcated by “correct the 
problems of poverty and unemployment that 
give rise to the disturbances;” the other, by 
“use all available force to maintain law and or- 
der—no matter what results.”15 As Figure 5 


* Two caveats about the item, itself. One is that it 
poses alternatives that may not stand as such in the 
minds of the voters. People may distinguish between 
long- and short-run solutions to riots, advocating use 
of force as an immediate measure and alleviation of 
poverty as a longer-run solution. A second difficulty 


Figure 4, Deviations from the Expected Demo- 
cratic Vote on Two Vietnam War Items. 
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Each line is a plot of the deviation of the expected 
Democratic vote from the observed Democratic vote. 
The two lines represent the following items: 

1. Escalation vs. de-escalation. See Figure 2 for the 
item. 

2. Immediate withdrawal vs. military victory. See 
Figure 3 for the item. 
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Figure 5. The Normal Vote and Urban Unrest 
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Item: “There is much discussion about the best way 
to deal with the problem of urban unrest and rioting. 
Some say it is more important to use all available force 
to maintain Jaw and order—no matter what results. 
Others say it is more important to correct the problems 
of porey and unemployment that give rise to the dis- 
turbances. And, of course, other people have opinions 
in between. Suppose the people who stress the use of 
force are at one end of this scale—at point number 7 
(Show card #3 to R). And suppose the people who 
stress doing more about the problems of poverty and 
unemployment are at the other end—at point number 1. 
Where would you place [yourself] on this scale?” 


demonstrates, Humphrey captured a substantial 
majority of the votes of those endorsing a “cor- 
rect-the-problems” approach. In contrast, he 
suffered massive losses (34 percentage points) 
among the advocates of the polar position of 
force as the solution. Humphrey lost the bulk 
of these normally Democratic votes to Wallace 
rather than to Nixon. Nixon pulled his stron- 
gest support toward the midrange of the scale, 
while Wallace’s strength peaked at the polar 
right of the continuum. Among the people of 





with the item is its penumbra of social welfare content. 
It clearly presumes that poverty and unemployment are 
causes of riots and that solving these problems will still 
them. As anyone knows who has plunged into the 
ballooning literature on urban violence, competing ex- 
planations abound. The gamut ranges from the riff-raff 
theories of everyman to the exotic aggression theories 
of the animal behaviorists. 

One case for the validity of the item is the pattern 
of the Wallace vote. The smooth, curvilinear increase 
in the Wallace vote in Figure 5 indicates that his sup- 
porters had no difficulty in interpreting the item. Sec- 
ond, as Figure 6 demonstrates, the vote on this item is 
quite similar to the vote on the other four items in this 
set of urban unrest and race issues. Appendix I presents 
the inter-item associations of this item with others in 
the race and urban unrest set. 
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the polar right, Wallace captured so many nor- 
mally Republican votes that Nixon also fell 
short of his party’s expected strength. 

The 1968 SRC election study is rich in items 
on racial attitudes. In addition to the previous 
items on speed of movement on civil rights and 
urban unrest, other questions probe attitudes on 
segregation in general, attitudes on residential 
segregation in particular, and perceptions of 
Negro violence, Since all yield a consistent re- 
sult under normal vote analysis, Figure 6 pre- 
sents a composite picture of the vote on racial 
issues. Each line is a plot of the deviation of 
the expected Democratic vote from the ob- 
served Democratic vote. 

In sum, in an election in which many issues 
held the public’s attention, race and urban atti- 
tudes were indisputably important. In competi- 
tion with a number of salient issues, urban un- 


Figure 6. Deviations from the Expected Demo- 
cratic Vote on Five Racial and Urban Unrest 
Items, 
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Each line is a plot of the deviation of the expected 
Democratic vote from the observed Democratic vote. 
The five lines represent the following items: 

1. Moving too fast on civil rights. See Figure 1 for 

the item. 

2, Urban unrest item. See Figure 5 for the item. 

3. “During the past year or so, would you say that 
most of the actions Negroes have taken to get the 
things they want have been violent, or have most 
of these actions been peaceful?” 

1. Most have been peaceful. (318/217) 

4, Some violent, some peaceful. (This category is 
omitted for want of a sufficient number of 
cases.) 

7. Most have been violent. (1052/694) 

4, “What about you: Are you in favor of desegrega- 
tion, strict segregation, or something in between?” 
1. Desegregation. (539/399) 

4, In between. (689/462) 

7, Segregation. (232/131) 

5. “Which of these statements would you agree with?” 
1. Negroes have a right to live wherever they can 

afford to, just like anybody else. (1042/733) 

4, Don’t know; depends; can’t decide. (147/94) 

7. White people have a right to keep Negroes out 
of a neighborhoods if they want to, (339/ 
200 
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rest ranks second, belief in segregation ranks 
fourth, and speed of movement on civil rights 
ranks sixth in the magnitude of their relation- 
ship to defections from the normal vote. Herein 
may be read the Wallace story. As Converse 
and others note, in both the North and the 
South, the Wallace vote came predominanily 
from Democrats. Nixon rather than Humphrey 
was the second preference for most of these 
Democratic Wallace voters. For a third it was 
at least their second consecutive defection from 
their national presidential ticket.7¢ 

In the South racial issues dominated all oth- 
ers in 1968. The items on belief in segregation 
speed of movement on civil rights, and urbar 
unrest rank first, second, and third, respec. 
tively, in their relation to short-term deviation: 
from the normal party vote." Despite that fact 
the South also leads the nation in party polari. 
zation on racial issues, with Southern Republi- 
cans being located farther to the right of South - 
ern Democrats than Northern Republicans ar: 
to the right of Northern Democrats. 


Civil Liberties and Public Protest. It is instruc - 
tive to compare the issues of race and civil rights 
with those of civil liberties and public protes . 
The protests against the war in Vietnam cor- 
tributed to the chain of events leading to Johr- 
son’s renunciation; the riots in the streets cf 
Chicago during the Democratic convention le: t 
the party demoralized.1® Thus, the proteste:: 


18 Converse et al., “Continuity and Change in Ame: i- 
can Politics,” p, 1091. Utilizing sample surveys co::- 
ducted by the Opinion Research Corporation, Brocy 
and his associates analyzed the effect on evaluations of 
the candidates in 1968 of urban unrest and immedic :c 
withdrawal vs. military victory items identical to tho c 
in Figures 3 and 5. Their findings are quite consiste 1 
with my own. Richard A. Brody, Benjamin I. Pars, 
Sidney Verba, and Jerome Laulicht, “Vietnam, tis 
Urban Crisis and the 1968 Presidential Election: A P:2- 
liminary Analysis,” paper delivered at the Americ:.- 
Sociological Association Meeting, 1969, pp. 1-32. Oth2- 
analyses of race and the 1968 elections include We s- 
burg and Rusk, “Dimensions of Candidate Evah 2- 
tion”; Seymour Martin Lipset and Earl Raab, “To: 
Wallace Whitelash”; and Arthur G. Wolfe, “Challerz: 
from tho Right: The Basis of Voter Support for Walle es 
in 1968,” paper delivered at the American Psychologi: <i 
Association Meeting, Washington, D.C., 1969, pp. 1—0, 

1 The reader might wonder about contaminating r- 
teraction effects of sectionalism on many of these issu >, 
Separate normal vote analyses were run for the So: 1: 
and non-South on every item. While the magnitude c 
the partisan and short-term components differed |<- 
tween the regions somewhat, the basic pattern of i13 
components was remarkably similar on all the isst v.. 
That is, issues that were partisan in the non-South wro 
also partisan in the South; defection from the non z! 
vote occurred among the same attitude groups in bots 
tegions. This is further evidence for the contention ci 
V. O. Key that, racial attitudes aside, the political cti- 
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may rightly call their effects major ones. But 
however much the protests may have cost John- 
son and his party, they redounded against the 
protesters as well. Converse et al., and Robin- 
son, underline the antipathy generated by the 
activities of the demonstrators. Even those who 
would say that we made a mistake in getting 
involved in Vietnam and that we ought to pull 
out immediately supported the actions of the 
Chicago police. Seventy per cent of this group 
rejected the suggestion that “too much force” 
was used by the police; 40 per cent of them 
would even say that “not enough force” was 
used to suppress the demonstrators.19 Wallace, 
of course, made these protesters the butt of his 
potent attacks. What then was the relation of 
these hostile reactions to the vote? 

The 1968 election study includes a series of 
three items concerning the legitimacy of public 
protests. With respect to each form of protest 
the respondents are asked to state whether or 
not they approve its use. The series begins with 
“protest meetings and marches that are permit- 
ted by the local authorities” and ends with “sit- 
ins, mass meetings, and demonstrations,” pre- 
suming “all other methods have failed.” Figure 
7 presents a normal vote analysis of these atti- 
tudes. 

Surprisingly, the relationship of these issues 
to the vote is marginal—marginal at Jeast in 
comparison with others. Of the 15 issues ana- 
lyzed here, the items for legal meetings and 
marches, civil disobedience, and mass demon- 
strations rank respectively twelfth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth in the magnitude of their relation- 
ships to defections from the normal vote. As 
one can see from Figure 7, Humphrey fared 
somewhat better among those who approved of 
public protest than among those who did not. 
In the main, however, he lost consistently 
across all categories of approval and disap- 
proval of protest methods (the gap between the 
expected Democratic vote [ED] and his ob- 
served vote [OD]). The implication of this uni- 
form loss is that other issues were responsible 
for his defeat. 

The failure of civil liberties to surface as a 
short-term issue in 1968 parallels the fate of in- 
ternal communism in the early 1950s. In 1952 


tudes of Southerners are very similar to those of people 
outside the South. Key, Public Opinion and American 
Democracy, pp. 99-105. 

1 Theodore H. White, The Making of the President 
1968 (New York: Atheneum, 1969), Chaps. 4 and 9. 

3 John P. Robinson, “Public Reaction to Political 
Protest: Chicago 1968,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 24 
(Spring, 1970), 1-9. Converse et al., “Continuity and 
Change in American Politics,” p. 1087. 
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the Republican party attacked the Democrats 
with the slogan of “Communism, Corruption 
and Korea.” Yet, Campbell et al. found that 
only three per cent of the population men- 
tioned in their evaluations of the candidates 
and parties the argument that the Democratic 
administration had been “soft on communism.”2° 
Similarly in a survey conducted in 1954, 
Stouffer reported that less than one per cent of 
the population said they were worried about the 
threat of Communists in the United States.?4 
This evidence from surveys is supported by 
Louis Bean’s analyses of aggregate voting re- 
turns and Joseph McCarthy’s campaigning. 
Bean concluded that McCarthy’s campaigns in 
13 states outside the South in 1952 had no 
effect on the presidential contest and, if any- 
thing, hurt the Republican senatorial candidates 
he had endorsed.”” 

In all likelihood, the reason that these civil 
liberties and protest items are unrelated to de- 
fections from the normal vote is that they have 
rarely if ever been partisan issues. Democrats 
are slightly more willing to tolerate these acts 
than are Republicans. On the whole, however, 
the public speaks with a single voice against the 
protests, Not even 10 per cent of the college 
educated—the principal supporters of tolerance 
of civil liberties—approve, if asked, of mass 
demonstrations. Since attitudes on these va- 
lence issues are not linked to either parties or 
candidates, their impact does not extend to the 
vote itself, though the political system surely 
feels their force in other ways. 


Social Welfare and the Federal Role: The Per- 
sistence of Traditional Issues. If the emerging 
issues of race, the cities, and the war were im- 
portant to the 1968 election, what of the tra- 
ditional issues of the post-Depression period? 
Since the realignment of 1928-36, much of the 
conflict between the parties has centered upon 
two broad issues: (1) What is the public re- 
sponsibility to the private individual for the 
calamities that can befall him—from economic 
dislocation, sickness, unemployment, injury, in- 
digence? (2) If there is a public responsibility 
in these matters, what level of government car- 


2 Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. 
Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
son, 1954), p. 52. 

Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and 
Civil Liberties (Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1963), 

. 59, 
P 22 Louis H. Bean, Influences in the 1954 Mid-Term 
Elections (Washington: Public Affairs Institute, 1954), 
p. 22. This conclusion is supported by Nelson W. 
Polsby, “Towards an Explanation of McCarthyism,” 
Political Studies, 8 (Oct., 1960), 250-71. 
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Figure 7, The Normal Vote and Civil Liberties Issues 
A. LEGAL MEETINGS AND MARCHES B. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
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Item: “There are many possible ways for people to show their disapproval or disagreement with governmental 
policies and actions. I am going to describe three ways. We would like to know which ones you approve of as 
ways of showing dissatisfaction with the government, and which ones you disapprove of.” 

A. “How about taking part in protest meetings or marches that are permitted by the local authorities?” 

B. “How about refusing to obey a law which one thinks is unjust, if the person feels so strongly about it that 

he is willing to go to jail rather than obey the law?” 

C. “Suppose all other methods have failed and the person decides to try to stop the government from going 

about its usual activities with sit-ins, mass meetings, demonstrations, and things like that?” 
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ries its burden? The answers of the majority 
Democratic party have been that there is a 
proper governmental role in these matters, a 
role of the national government. Out of this 
majority have come federal programs such as 
farm price supports, old age and survivors’ in- 
surance, unemployment compensation, and 
Medicare. The Republican party has, for the 
most part, resisted the expansion of the federal 
role at each stage. Because of this continuing 
conflict, these issues still stand out as the major, 
long-term issues dividing the parties’ adherents. 

Figure 8 underlines the long-term, partisan 
nature of these federal role issues. Again, the 
measure of the partisan component of an issue 
is the degree of change in the expected Demo- 
cratic vote across various positions on the issue 
(line ED in Figure 8). For the four issues, the 
difference in the expected Democratic vote be- 
tween those who would expand the federal gov- 
ernment’s role and those who would not aver- 
ages almost 20 percentage points. From a 1958 
sample, McClosky observed that the mass 
membership of the two parties did not differ 
on issues.23 This was clearly not the case for 
federal role issues a decade later. 

One might predict the partisan component 
of these traditional issues; more surprising is 
their uniformly high relationship to defections 
from the normal vote. Note, in Figure 8, 
Humphrey’s consistent losses among voters en- 
dorsing a limited role for federal activities. In 
every case the difference between the expected 
(ED) and the observed Democratic vote (OD) 
exceeds 20 percentage points. In contrast, 
Humphrey did quite well among those support- 
ers of a broad scope of federal activities— 
barely falling short of his expected strength 
and, in every case, capturing a comfortable ma- 
jority of the vote. In an election in which race, 
law and order, and the war loomed on the 
scene, the more traditional issues seemed reluc- 
tant to leave quietly. 

The presence of the short-run component of 
the federal role issues suggests the possibility of 
spurious association. The conservative positions 
on these federal role-social welfare issues are 
associated with four other positions: opposition 
to civil rights, use of force in dealing with ur- 
ban unrest, escalation of the war, and a harsh 
evaluation of Johnson’s performance as presi- 
dent.** All of the latter issues were highly re- 


2 McClosky et al, “Issue Conflict and Consensus 
Among Party Leaders and Followers,” pp. 418-19. 
McClosky did find some differences between the party 
followings on “bread and butter” issues such as farm 
prices, business regulation, taxes, and minimum wages. 
These differences are minor compared to the differences 
presented in Figure 8, however. 

2t See Figures 1, 5, 2, and 9 respectively for the exact 
wordings of the items. 
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lated to short-term defections from the normal 
vote in 1968. To check against the possibility 
that the federal role issues manifest a short- 
term component only because of their associa- 
tion with the others, separate normal vote analy- 
ses of the federal role issues were run within 
categories of the other issues. Uniformly, the 
short-term component of the federal role issues 
remained as strong as in the uncontrolled case. 

In sum, the traditional set of attitudes relat- 
ing to the scope of the federal government per- 
sisted as a significant force in the 1968 election. 
In an election supposedly dominated by urban 
unrest and the war, why was this so? Perhaps 
one clue lies in the votes that Humphrey did 
not lose rather than those he did. 

In late September, Humphrey’s cause looked 
hopeless. A Gallup poll showed him trailing 
Nixon by a margin of 43 to 28 per cent and 
leading Wallace by only seven percentage 
points. Scarcely a month later, he Jost the elec- 
tion by less than one per cent of the popular 
vote. As Theodore White chronicles the last 
month of the campaign, Humphrey attacked the 
Republicans with an echo of the 1964 campaign, 
the alleged Republican indifference to the tradi- 
tional issues of social security and social wel- 
fare.?5 

Meanwhile, the AFL/CIO had mounted a 
two-pronged assault on Wallace and Nixon. 
First, the AFL/CIO carried a message—Wal- 
lace and Nixon were no friends of labor, Sec- 
ond, COPE took over much of the effort of 
mobilizing the electorate, particularly the Black 
vote. In White’s words, 


The dimension of the AFL/CIO effort, unprece- 
dented in American history, can be caught only 
by its final summary figures; the ultimate registra- 
tion, by labor's efforts, of 4.6 million voters; the 
printing and distribution of 55 million pamphlets 
and leaflets out of Washington and 60 million more 
from local unions; telephone banks in 638 localities 
using 8,055 telephones, manned by 24,611 union 
men and women and their families; some 72,225 
house-to-house canvassers; and, on election day, 
94,457 volunteers serving as car-poolers, mate- 
rials-distributors, baby-sitters, poll-watchers, tele- 
phoners,2¢ 


A cross-sectional sample such as this one can- 
not establish who changed their minds during 
that last month of the campaign. Yet, the ap- 
peals of Humphrey were the traditional ones of 
the old Democratic coalition. Herein may rest 
the importance of the short-term effects of so- 
cial welfare-federal role issues. Humphrey and 
organized labor used them to counter the new 
issues—successfully so among those Democrats 


3 White, Making of the President, 1968, p. 371. 
z White, p. 365. 
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Figure 8. The Normal Vote and Federal Role in Social Welfare* 


A, FEDERAL ROLE IN LOW COST B. FEDERAL GUARANTEE OF GOOD 
MEDICAL CARE STANDARD OF LIVING 
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Item: A. “Some say the government in Washington ought to help people get doctors and hospital care at low 
cost; others say the government should not get into this ... What is your position?” 

B. “In general, some people feel the government in Washington should see to it that every person has a job and a 
good standard of living. Others think the government should just let each person get ahead on his own... What 
is your position?” 

C. “Some people think the government in Washington should help towns and cities provide education for grade 
and high school children; others think this should be handled by the states and local communities . . . Which are 

ou in favor of?” 
i D. “Some people are afraid the government in Washington is getting too powerful for the good of the country 
and the individual person. Others feel the government in Washington is not getting too strong for the good of the 
country... What is your feeling?” 
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for whom the traditional social welfare issues 
remained important.?? In this respect the trend 
in 1968 bore a notable similarity to Truman’s 
late surge in 1948. In their Elmira study Berel- 
son et al. document the basis of Truman’s 
“Fair Deal Rally.” They found the swing to 
Truman to be sharpest among those for whom 
class issues were most salient.?® 


Evaluations of Johnson’s Performance as Presi- 
dent: Humphrey in Johnson’s Shadow. The final 
issue is the public’s evaluation of Johnson's per- 
formance as president. The identification of 
Humphrey with Johnson in the public’s mind 
proved to be one of the most intractable of 
Humphrey’s problems. Politically, people saw 
them as a single person; indeed, their judgment 
of Humphrey correlated with that of Johnson 
at a level of .70, a figure that exceeded the as- 
sociation of any of the candidates with their 
own running mates.?? Throughout the month 
of September, observers wrote of the price that 
Humphrey seemed to be paying for the un- 
popularity of Johnson and the war. According 
to Theodore White, he was heckled at nearly 
every speaking engagement during that month. 
The Salt Lake City speech of September 30 was 
Humphrey’s major attempt to assert his inde- 
pendence of Johnson’s policies. While the speech 
may have given him some respite from dis- 
sidence, his association with Johnson appeared 
to remain a major burden. The consequence of 
Humphrey’s perceived identity with Johnson is 
graphically illustrated in Figure 9. People who 
characterized Johnson’s performance as “very 
good” gave Humphrey even more than his ex- 
pected share of the vote. From that point Hum- 
phrey’s vote plummeted in an almost linear 
fashion as the severity of judgment of Johnson 
mounted. From those who judged Johnson’s 
performance as “poor” or “very poor,” Hum- 
phrey received only a small fraction of the nor- 
mal Democratic strength. Of all the issues con- 
sidered in this analysis, this one bears the great- 


Kevin Phillips’s view is the same. “Fears that a 
Republican administration would undermine Social 
Security, Medicare, collective bargaining, and aid to 
education played a major part in keeping socially con- 
servative blue-collar workers and senior citizens loyal 
to the 1968 Democratic candidate.” Kevin P. Phillips, 
The Emerging Republican Majority (Rochelle, N.Y.: 
Arlington House, 1969), p. 464. 

2 Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
William N. McPhee, Voting: A Study of Opinion For- 
mation in a Presidential Campaign (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954), Chap. 12. 

2 The correlation is between evaluations of Johnson 
and Humphrey on the SRC “feeling thermometer.” 
Weisburg and Rusk, “Dimensions of Candidate Evalu- 
ation,” p. 1173. 
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Figure 9. The Normal Vote and Evaluation 
of LBJ’s Performance 
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Item: “In general, how do you feel about how Presi- 
dent Johnson has done his job. Would you rate his 
handling of America’s problems over the past four years 
as very good, good, fair, poor, or very poor?” 


est relationship to defections from the normal 
vote. 

Humphrey’s fate may represent a case of a 
more general phenomenon—that the unpopu- 
larity of leaders transfers to their successors 
more readily than does their popularity. For ex- 
ample, those who thought well of Johnson’s 
performance outnumbered those who thought 
poorly of it by a comfortable margin. However, 
Johnson’s admirers gave Humphrey only a nor- 
mal Democratic vote, while his detractors voted 
heavily against him. 

Indeed, it may be a contribution to party 
responsibility and competition that blame’s retri- 
bution survives credits reward.®° Parties are 
more likely to be sensitive to public opinion, 
if they believe popularity dissipates quickly, 
while political blunders endure in the public 
mind. In the process of governing, the party 
in power collects enemies faster than friends. 


2 We might call this the Barkley Effect, after Alben 
Barkley’s tale of a constituent he had befriended many 
times who expressed to Barkley an intention to vote 
against Barkley in a forthcoming election. When 
Barkley reminded him of the many favors he had given 
the man in the past, the constituent responded, “Yeah, 
but what in hell have you done for me lately?” The 
story is quoted in Donald Matthews, U.S. Senators and 
Their World (New York: Vintage Books, 1960), p. 218. 
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In this vein the authors of The American Voter 
rely on the persistence of negative attitudes to 
explain the inexorable decline of majorities.*+ 
Thus, we have an explanation of the restoring 
forces that seem to create an equilibrium among 
competing American parties over time.3? 


Popular Control of Public Policy 


Thus far, I have described the relationship of 
a group of issues to the 1968 vote. The stron- 
gest of these were the public’s evaluation of 
Johnson’s performance as president, reaction to 
the Vietnam war, and attitudes toward race and 
urban unrest. At this time and place, a set of 
conditions converged creating the unusual in 
politics—a cluster of issues so salient and crys- 
talized that the popular vote for the candidate 
of the majority Democratic party barely ex- 
ceeded 40 per cent. 

In a more speculative vein, it is interesting to 
ponder the second major inquiry of the paper 
—the relationship of public attitudes to popular 
control of governmental policy. The problem is 
posed by V. O. Key’s classic question: If gov- 
ernmental policy corrodes the vitality of a soci- 
ety, who is the villain—the public or its politi- 
cal leaders?** To conclude that it is the pub- 
lic requires evidence, Key argues, that the pub- 
lic severely limits the discretion of policy mak- 
ers. Yet, from survey data Key notes that sub- 
stantial portions of the public are unconcerned 


“ Campbell et al, The American Voter, pp. 554-55. 

” For further empirical evidence of party equilibrium, 
see the list compiled by Stokes and Iverson, “On the 
Existence of Forces Restoring Party Competition,” in 
Campbell et al., Elections and the Political Order, pp. 
180-93. For other explanations of party equilibrium, 
see the list compiled by Stokes and Iverson, p. 181. See 
also the discussion of E, E. Schattschneider, Party 
Government (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1942) pp. 93-98, Schattschneider explains the recupera- 
tive powers of the second major party in terms of its 
monopoly of opposition and the disadvantages for the 
party in power of a large majority. This latter point is 
one of the early statements of the size principle derived 
by William H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), pp. 32-76. 

=V., O. Key, Jr., “Public Opinion and the Decay of 
Democracy.” Virginia Quarterly Review, 37 (Autumn, 
1961), 481-94. A shorter presentation of the argument 
appears in his book, Public Opinion and American 
Democracy, pp. 555-58. One might wonder what Key 
means by the failure of public policy: is failure defined 
by some objective standard or is it subjectively defined 
by people? This raises all the thorny problems of an 
interpersonal comparison of utilities and a social wel- 
fare function. Key seems to have some objective stand- 
ard in mind, although he does not suggest who deter- 
mines failure in any particular instance, I am more inter- 
ested here in the issue of who influences policy making 
than the evaluation of the merits of policy. For the 
purposes of this discussion, evaluation is presumed to 
be the prerogative of each voter. 
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and uninformed about most concrete policies 
of government. Whatever limits opinion fixes, 
governments still enjoy wide latitude in the de- 
termination of whether to act, when to act, and 
what exactly to do. Thus Key concludes, lead- 
ers cannot excuse their actions by pleading the 
hampering restrictions of public opinion. 

Key’s formulation of the problem of respon- 
sibility for policy has its difficulties. One is the 
factual problem of distinguishing different de- 
grees on a continuum of popular constraints on 
leaders’ policy options. The difficulty of this 
judgment is lessened if the continuum is divided 
into three broad categories: (1) issues on 
which people exercise no important constraints 
and, thus, have no voice; (2) issues on which 
people have voice, but permit political leaders a 
wide array of policy options; and (3) issues on 
which voters do severely restrict the options of 
leaders. 

Regardless of the extent of popular control 
over policy, a second, ethical issue remains. If 
we can agree that the public should not be held 
responsible for policy when leaders possess an 
array of options (categories 1 and 2), what of 
the case in which leaders’ options are severely 
restricted? Many would surely argue that lead- 
ers are morally responsible for public policies 
no matter how much the public seems to force 
their hands. I will not take up this issue except 
to assert that severe public constraints on policy 
options is a necessary condition for holding the 
public responsible for a policy. Whether or not 
that condition is sufficient remains problematic. 
Caveats considered, let us turn to examples in 
the 1968 election of the three categories of 
popular control over policy. 

(1) On many, perhaps most, governmental 
policies, the public as an electorate has no 
voice. On these policies, only the few have in- 
fluence because the many have no interest and 
no information. Issues that do not impinge 
upon people’s economic needs or ego defenses 
fall into this category, as do, no doubt, policies 
of abstruse complexity. Foreign policies in 
peace time, strategic decisions, esoteric regula- 
tory rules—these sorts of issues are not likely 
to engage popular attention even though they 
may have a substantial impact on people’s lives 
in the long run. Certainly political leaders must 
bear full responsibility for failures in policy in 
these areas. 

(2) On other issues the public does find its 
voice, but it still leaves political leaders with so 
many options that leaders retain responsibility 
for the success of their choices. This interpreta- 
tion of the relationship of popular preference 
and public policy is consistent with the views of 
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Key and many other voting analysts.°‘ In the 
main, policy initiatives lie with the leaders, not 
voters. After a policy is enacted, voters make a 
retrospective evaluation of its success. The 
electorate’s influence over such a policy is the 
leaders’ anticipation of voters’ reactions in the 
following election,?> when voters will ask them- 
selves, “How did the party in office do, and 
how likely is it that the opposition party would 
have done better?” An archetypal example is 
Humphrey’s loss of support among voters who 
ranked Johnson’s presidential performance as 
poor. It is in this sense that Key remarked, 
“The vocabulary of the people consists mainly 
of the words ‘yes’ and ‘no’; and at times one 
cannot be certain which word is being uttered. ”36 

Vietnam may be another example of an issue 
on which the electorate retrospectively said 
“no” to governmental policy. This interpreta- 
tion is necessarily tentative because people 
make voting decisions across a range of issues. 
As a result, a majority may vote for a man in 
spite of his position on an issue, not because of 
it.37 Thus, even when one limits the interpreta- 
tion of the vote to “yes” and “no,” it is difficult 
to infer conclusively what the judgment is on 
any particular issue. On the matter of Vietnam 
policy alternatives, one can only speculate 


*This presentation owes much to a lucid discussion 
by Gerald M. Pomper, Elections in America: Control 
and Influence in Democratic Politics (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1968), Chap. 10. To use Tingsten’s phrase 
(if not all of the rationale that produced it), “The 
public . . . [is a] consumer rather than [a] producer of 
political demands and candidates.” Herbert Tingsten, 
The Problem of Democracy (Totowa, N.J.: The Bed- 
minster Press, 1965), p. 198. See also, Key, Public 
Opinion and American Democracy, pp. 412-18; Frank 
J. Sorauf, Political Parties in the American System 
(Boston: Little, Brown 1964), Chap. 7; Anthony 
Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1957), Chap. 3; and R. J. 
Benewick, A. H. Birch, J. G. Blumler, and Alison 
Ewbank, “The Floating Voter and the Liberal View of 
Representation,” Political Studies, 17 (June, 1969), 
177~195, 

s Friedrich’s Rule of Anticipated Reactions. Carl J. 
Freidrich, Man and His Government (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963), pp. 199-215. 

“vV, O. Key, Jr, Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups, 5th ed. (New York: Crowell, 1964), p. 544. 
The quote also appears in Pomper, Elections in Amer- 
ica, p. 252. 

*t A party could win an electoral majority by system- 
atically taking positions favored by a minority. Robert 
A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 124-31. 
This situation Downs calls a “coalition of minorities.” 
It stands as a contrast to a “passionate majority,” which 
occurs only when there is a consensus on which issues 
are important as well as a consensus of preferences on 
the issues. Downs, Economic Theory of Democracy, 
pp. 64-69. 
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about the nature of constraints posed by past 
and future elections. 

On the eve of the 1964 election, only 20,000 
American soldiers were in Vietnam, and Presi- 
dent Johnson was campaigning on pledges 
against fighting Asian wars with American 
boys. What could the 1964 vote have told him 
about popular support for various war options? 
In brief, it could have told him anything he 
cared to believe. 


Figure 10. The Normal Vote and 
Escalation/De-escalation in 1964 
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Pull Soldiers Out Keep Soldiers In Take Stronger Stand 
(125/96) (352/279) (450/386) 


Item: “Which of the following do you think we 
should do now in Vietnam?” 

1, Pull out of Vietnam entirely. 

2. Keep our soldiers in Vietnam but try to end the 
fighting. 

7. Take a stronger stand even if it means invading 
North Vietnam. 


Figure 10 presents a normal vote analysis of 
the escalation/de-escalation issue in 1964. The 
data could be interpreted as support for “pull 
[ing] out of Vietnam entirely.” Johnson received 
62 per cent of the votes from the proponents of 
this option—a substantial majority, and three 
percentage points better than a normal vote 
would have predicted. On the other hand, the 
data also show strong support for “keep[ing] 
our soldiers in Vietnam but try[ing] to end the 
fighting.” From this group he received a start- 
ling 82 per cent of the vote, 18 percentage points 
more than a normal vote would have predicted. 
Finally, the data also reveal popular support 
for the option of “tak[ing] a stronger stand even 
if it means invading North Vietnam.” Although 
he failed to win the expected Democratic vote 
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within this group, he still claimed a majority. 
And, it should be noted, the advocates of escala- 
tion easily numbered the largest of the war 
opinion groups. Looking at the 1964 data and 
noting Pomper’s evidence that 1964 Johnson 
voters were still supporting Johnson’s policies in 
1966, one must conclude, as Pomper did, that 
Johnson did not violate an electoral mandate 
in spite of the fact that he ignored his own cam- 
paign pledges.** The 1964 election foreclosed 
none of Johnson’s war options. He and other 
political leaders formulated the escalation policy 
and rightly should have borne full electoral re- 
sponsibility for it. 

By 1968, escalation had changed the context 
of the options confronting the electorate. 
Rather than 20,000 men in Vietnam, there 
were 530,000, Sixteen thousand men had died, 
and America’s prestige was at stake. As we 
have seen, the public’s reaction to a continua- 
tion of the existing war policy was negative. 
Humphrey won a majority of the votes of peo- 
ple endorsing a centrist, status quo alternative: 
“keep our soldiers in Vietnam but try to end 
the fighting.” He fared less well among those 
who would pull out entirely; he fared disas- 
trously among those who would escalate the 
war still further, a group of voters who gave 
both Wallace and Nixon the greatest propor- 
tions they received from any Vietnam attitude 
category. (See Figure 2.) The common thread 
of the views of those who deserted Humphrey 
—people who would withdraw rapidly or who 
would sharply escalate the fighting—would 
seem to be a desire to end the engagement 
quickly. As in the Korean war, an official Viet- 
nam policy of a war of limited aims and 
lengthy duration confronted a public unwilling 
to support war on those terms.** 

Though one cannot marshal evidence about 
events that never happened, the Johnson Ad- 
ministration appeared to lose more electoral 
support by its pursuit of an extended limited 
war than it would have lost either by a policy 
of withdrawal (even after the buildup of men) 
or by a precipitous escalation of the conflict. 
This view of the electoral dangers of limited 
conflict is consistent with the views of Key, 
Kahn, and Brzezinski and Huntington.4° The 


* Pomper, Elections in America, p. 252. 

= See the discussion of the electoral impact of the 
Korean War by Warren E. Miller, “Voting and Foreign 
Policy,” in Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy, ed. 
James Rosenau, (New York: The Free Press, 1967), 
pp. 213-30. 

“Key, Public Opinion and American Democracy, 
p. 261; Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1960), 418; 
Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. Huntington, Politi- 
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public does not necessarily prescribe a particular 
policy, but it can proscribe a policy—e.g., the 
option of extended limited war. Even after the 
1968 election, Rosenberg, Verba, and Converse 
argued that policy makers retained a wide array 
of options for ending the war. * 


. .. the President is not particularly pressured by 
public opinion to engage in one kind of policy 
rather than another—to escalate or to de-escalate 
the war. Rather, the public would support a variety 
of initiatives. What the public wants is an end to 
the war. Thus it will judge the policies of the 
President retrospectively in terms of how successful 
they are in this direction. 


If political leaders possessed a wide array of 
options in Vietnam, then are there issues on 
which the electorate does severely limit the op- 
tions of political leaders? If there are, what 
must the structure of political attitudes on such 
an issue be? For this close relationship of opin- 
ion to policy to exist, the following conditions 
are surely necessary: (1) A substantial number 
of people must have intense views about specific 
policy alternatives. (2) People must have in- 
formation about the views of competing candi- 
dates on the issue. (3) These attitudes must be 
fairly impervious to short-run manipulation by 
political leaders. (4) The balance of opinion on 
the issue must be such that the winning candi- 
date’s choice of an issue position significantly 


cal Power: USA/USSR (New York: Viking Press, 
1964), p. 414. These and other writers are discussed in 
a good article on this issue, Kenneth N. Waltz, “Elec- 
toral Punishment and Foreign Policy Crises,” in 
Rosenau, pp. 263-294. Waltz does not agree with the 
general conclusion that the public will not support a 
limited war. Rather, he blames the lack of broad-based 
support for the Korean War on the failure of the Tru- 
man administration to explain its policy adequately to 
the public because of his administration’s own uncer- 
tainty over its goals (pp. 279-80). Waltz does not, how- 
ever, either have any direct evidence about the impact 
of opinion on votes or any indirect evidence about the 
intensity of opinion on these issues. Lacking this type 
of information, one cannot easily judge how govern- 
mental policy will affect votes or how votes will affect 
policy. This same problem confronts those who have 
found permissive majorities supporting the Vietnam 
war. See, for example, Sidney Verba, Richard A. Brody, 
Edwin B. Parker, Norman H. Nie, Nelson W. Polsby, 
Paul Ekman, and Gordon S. Black, “Public Opinion 
and the War in Vietnam,” American Political Science 
Review, 61 (June, 1967), 321, and William R. Caspary, 
“The ‘Mood Theory’: A Study of Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy,” American Political Science Review, 
64 (June, 1970), 546. For a sobering discussion of the 
difficulties of interpreting the significance of opinion 
polls and support for the Vietnam War, see Philip E. 
Converse and Howard Schuman, “ ‘Silent Majorities’ 
and the Vietnam War,” Scientific American, 222 (June, 
1970), 17-25. 

“ Rosenburg, Converse, and Verba, Vietnam and the 
Silent Majority, p. 38. 
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affects his probability of being elected. Clearly, 
these are necessary, not sufficient, conditions 
for influencing policy through the electoral 
process. There are other channels for influenc- 
ing policy in our system, all with their own 
conditions. 

What contemporary issues might satisfy 
these four conditions? The issues of race and 
public order seem the obvious candidates. Even 
in the quiescent period of the late 1950s, there 
was evidence of a close relationship between 
opinion and policy on racial attitudes. Miller 
and Stokes, for instance, found a correlation of 
.65 between congressional roll-call votes and 
constituency opinion on civil rights issues.4? 
Furthermore, the link. between the two was the 
representatives’ inclination to vote their percep- 
tions of their constituencies’ opinion; they were 
not simply voting their own attitudes, which 
happened to coincide with the majority opinion 
in their districts. Let us see how the race issue 
in the elections of 1964 and 1968 might satisfy 
the four conditions: 

(1) A substantial number of people must 
have intense views about specific policy alterna- 
tives. Survey questions are rarely framed in a 
manner that presents reliable evidence on either 
the direction or the intensity of views on spec- 
ific policies. One exception in the 1964 SRC 
election study is a set of items probing knowl- 
edge of and support for the 1964 Public Ac- 
commodations Law. All but 23 per cent said 
they knew of the new law (and as shown be- 
low, their knowledge of the candidates’ stands 
indicates people were not simply giving the so- 
cially desirable answer). Of those having an 
opinion on the law, 90 per cent said their 
minds were made up. No such questions were 
‘asked in the SRC election studies on the 1965 
Voting Rights Law or the 1968 Open Housing 
Law. Nevertheless, we can be reasonably confi- 
dent that the controversies over their passage 
served to crystalize intense views on these poli- 
cies. Negroes voted more than 90 per cent 
Democratic in 1964 and 1968, a display of co- 
hesion that reflects the interests they saw at 
stake in the two elections.* 


Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, “Constitu- 
ency Influence in Congress,” in Campbell et al., Elec- 
tions and the Political Order, p. 359. 

* Actually, the 1964 SRC sample does not include 
a single Negro Goldwater voter. Fred I. Greenstein, 
The American Party System and the American: People, 
2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970), 
p. 26. In France, religion has been an issue having a 
similar degree of crystallization and polarization. See 
Philip E. Converse and Georges Dupeux, “Politicization 
of the Electorate in France and the United States,” in 
Campbell et al., Elections and the Political Order, pp. 
289-90. 
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(2) People must have information about the 
views of competing candidates on the issue. In 
1964 the level of information on the public ac- 
commodations law was remarkably high. Of 
the 77 per cent who said they had heard of the 
law, 95 per cent knew Johnson favored it and 
84 per cent knew Goldwater opposed it. Even 
in 1968, when differences between the Republi- 
can and the Democratic candidates were less 
striking, voters had little trouble sorting out the 
candidates’. stands on racial ‘issues. Figure 11 
presents a distribution of people’s perceptions 
of the candidates’ positions on the urban unrest 
issue. The modal perceptions of Humphrey, 
Nixon, and Wallace were distinctly left, center, 
and right, respectively—perceptions that were 
quite accurate in view of the different positions 
of the parties and the candidates on issues of 
race and urban violence.** If one limits the 
sample to those who viewed the race issue as 
important in determining their vote, the dis- 
tinctness of the perceived differences among the 
candidates is even more pronounced. 


Figure 11. Distribution of Perceptions of 
Candidates’ Stands on Urban Unrest 
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Item: See Figure 5. 


(3) Attitudes on the issue must be fairly im- 
pervious to short-run manipulation by elites. 
Almost every survey of the literature on mass 
persuasion emphasizes the difficulty of chan- 


# Sources of platform and campaign positions are 
White, Making of the President 1968, Lewis Chester, 
Godfrey Hodgson, and Bruce Page, An American 
Melodrama (New York: Viking Press, 1969); Con- 
gressional Quarterly Almanac, pp. 942-1046; and The 
Presidential Nominating Convention: 1968 (Washing- 
ton: Congressional Quarterly, 1968). 
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ging popular attitudes when attitudes are well 
formed and when the time available to the 
elites is reasonably short (as in a campaign) .* 
Certainly, racial attitudes should be among the 
most difficult for opinion leaders to influence, 
for they are learned early in life and are often 
central to people’s ego defenses.** Thus, we can 
be reasonably sure that if we discover a close 
relationship between popular attitudes and the 
enaction of public policies on race issues, the 
link cannot be explained away by arguing that 
political leaders persuaded voters to support 
policies the voters previously resisted. 

(4) The balance of opinion on the issue 
must be such that the winning candidate’s 
choice of an issue position significantly affects 
his probability of being elected. It is easier to 
state this condition than to present evidence ap- 
propriate to its test. In the first place, the im- 
portance of a particular issue in an election dif- 
fers for each candidate (for example, whether, 
in Downs’ terms, a candidate’s victory is based 
on a “coalition of minorities” or on a “passion- 
ate majority”).47 One illustration of this prob- 
lem is the difference between the importance of 
the race issue for Nixon and Humphrey in 
1968. Nixon won the election even though he 
lost more than 90 per cent of the Negro vote. 
Presumably, Humphrey needed all of those 
votes to have had any prospect of victory. In 
the second place, we have no analytical techni- 
que for determining the effect of alternative is- 
sue positions on each candidate’s electoral co- 
alition.48 Our only approach to the analysis of 
the fourth condition is an indirect one—exam- 
ining the statistical relationship of beliefs on is- 
sues to votes. 

In 1964 the relationships between civil rights 
issues and votes were substantial. The gamma 
association of the vote with support for the 
public accommodations law was .57; with the 
establishment of a fair employment practices 
commission for Negroes, .47; with views on 
federal enforcement for school integration, .37. 


“Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass Communi- 
cations (Glencoe: Free Press, 1960). 

“The literature on this subject is mammoth. See 
Frank R. Westie, “Race and Ethnic Relations,” in 
Handbook of Modern Sociology, ed. Robert E. L. Faris, 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964), pp. 576-618. 

“Downs, Economic Theory of Democracy, pp. 64- 
69 


*A pioneering attempt to measure the impact of 
issue positions on votes is found in Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
Robert P. Abelson, and Samuel Popkin, Candidates, 
Issues, and Strategies: A Computer Simulation of the 
1960 and 1964 Presidential Elections (Cambridge: The 
M.LT. Press, 1965). No one has completed a rigorous 
development of the technique, however. 
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These links between civil rights positions and 
votes continued in 1968, as I argued in the first 
section of this paper. 

The position that racial attitudes are closely 
related to public policy involves an apparent 
contradiction. If Humphrey’s losses in 1968 
were statistically related to racial attitudes, why 
did Congress in that same year pass an open 
housing law covering 80 per cent of all housing 
units? One answer is that there is no survey evi- 
dence of an increase in the number of white 
people opposed to traditional civil rights goals 
such as public accommodations, voting rights, 
and open housing.‘? There is greater fear of 
Negro crime and urban violence. This attitude 
is mirrored in the fact that the open housing 
law contains an anti-riot section.®° Most people 
apparently believe that Negroes now enjoy le- 
gal equality and that the remaining social and 
economic inequalities are the responsibility of 
Negroes themselves,5* 

The evidence on racial attitudes and civil 
tights Jaws is undoubtedly insufficient to sup- 
port a contention that Congress scarcely had 
time to leap to the lead of a mob bent on lib- 
eral changes in civil rights laws. On the other 
hand, it is so commonly assumed that changes 
in public policy have preceded changes in pub- 
lic opinion on civil rights issues that a second 
look is warranted.®? The sum of the evidence 
indicates that racial issues were voting issues in 
1964 and 1968, and that majorities of the vot- 
ers supported the major civil rights laws passed 
in those years (though we note the warning of 
Converse and Schuman that the wording of an 
item has a major effect on which response cate- 
gory attracts majority support).5? In my view 
the following argument merits attention: Con- 
gress ran few risks in its support for civil rights 
laws in the 1960s—not because an apathetic 
public paid little attention to policy proposals, 


“” Converse et al., “Continuity and Change in Ameri- 
can Politics,” p. 1086; Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. 
Sheatsley, “Attitudes Toward Desegregation,” Scientific 
American, 211 (July, 1964), 16-23; Paul B. Sheatsley, 
“White Attitudes Towards the Negro,” Daedalus, 95 
(Winter, 1966), 217-38. Perhaps a proper interpreta- 
tion of the backlash is that racial opinions have become 
increasingly salient for the declining numbers of people 
holding prejudiced attitudes. 

© Congressional Quarterly Almanac, pp. 152-68. This 
Teport contains a good description of the act and an 
account of the politics of its enactment. 

& Gallup Opinion Index (July, 1968), 19-20. 

5a See, for example, Sheatsley, “White Attitudes To- 
wards the Negro,” p. 221. This position is rarely stated 
explicitly in the literature, but it is implicit in much of 
the evidence that political, business, and social leaders 
are more liberal than the public on civil rights issues. 

5 Converse and Schuman, “ ‘Silent Majorities’ and 
the Vietnam War,” pp. 17-25. 
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but because on these issues Congress carefully 
stayed within the relatively narrow constraints 
posed by a watchful electorate. 

The time to test the argument on existing civil 
Tights laws is gone, for we cannot reconstruct a 
public past. Yet, determining the linkage be- 
tween public opinion and policy is so critical a 
problem that it behooves us to ask policy ques- 
tions of the public. We need to ask more than 
general questions about political attitudes. We 
need to know what people think about particu- 


lar policies—the levels of information, inten- | 


sity, and support for specific options. Without 
succumbing to hopeless naiveté about the inter- 
est and information of the electorate, the opin- 
ion-policy linkage on the issues of race and pub- 
lic order is evidence for the rich payoff of such 
an approach. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Converse developed the concept of the nor- 
mal vote in order to interpret the force of the 
religious issue in 1960. His challenge was to an- 
alyze voting changes between 1956 and 1960 
without using 1956, a deviating election, as a 
baseline for the measurement of change. The 
normal vote, an empirical estimation of an ab- 
stract concept, became the baseline, and the 
impact of the religious issue was measured as a 
deviation from the normal vote. 

The logic of the normal vote presumes that 
the force of issues constantly changes. This 
logic has been too often ignored by those who 
assume the immutability of political behavior. 
The electorate of 1956 was presented in The 
American Voter as being little moved by ideol- 
ogy or public issues. But 1956 was a deviating 
election in a quiescent political era, and it 
should be of little surprise to find a minimal 
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amount of issue voting in that apolitical period. 
The importance of issues in 1968 stands in 
striking contrast to 1956, Beliefs about Viet- 
nam, race and urban unrest, and Johnson’s per- 
formance as president were all highly related to 
the vote in 1968. Time has told us of the un- 
usual nature of the 1956 election. Undoub- 
tedly, the future will reveal the atypicality of 
1968, as American parties seemed to be in a 
stage of realignment or disintegration. Surely 
we should expect issues to be more important 
in these times than in periods of stability in 
party strength. After what appears to be a tran- 
sition period, issue voting may once again de- 
cline to the level of the 1950s, 

A second, more speculative argument of the 
paper is that issues similar in the magnitude of 
their relationship to the vote can pose very dif- 
ferent restrictions on the discretion of leaders 
in policy making. On some issues the electorate 
exercises no effective constraints on leaders’ 
policy choices. On others, the electorate per- 
mits political leaders a wide array of options at 
the time of the adoption of policy, while pass- 
ing a retrospective judgment on such choices in 
subsequent elections. It is argued that the issues 
of Vietnam and Johnson’s performance as pres- 
ident are examples of this type of public con- 
trol of policy. Finally, there may be issues on 
which the public rather severely limits the op- 
tions of leaders at the time of the adoption of 
policy. It is difficult, surely, to amass the evi- 
dence necessary to determine which issues 
could properly be placed into this final cate- 
gory. If any issues of 1964 and 1968 meet the 
tests, race and public order do. It may be, then, 
that the electorate must assume final responsi- 
bility for the success with which the United 
States solves its racial problem. 
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The upper diagonal contains the Kendall Tau; the lower diagonal contains the Goodman-Kruskal Gamma. All 
associations are positive if the left position is defined as favoring Johnson, a strong federal role in social welfare, 
civil rights, de-escalation of the Vietnam war, and civil liberties. The items are the following: 


1, LBJ’s performance. Fig. 9. 9. Segregation in general. Fig. 6. 

2. Medical care. Fig. 8. 10. Urban unrest. Fig, 5. 

3. Standard of living. Fig. 8. 11. Escalation/de-escalation. Fig, 2. 

4. Aid to education. Fig. 8. 12. Immediate withdrawal/military victory. Fig. 3. 
5. Power of government. Fig. 8. 13. Legal marches. Fig. 7. 

6. Speed of civil rights. Fig. 1. 14. Civil disobedience. Fig. 7. 

7. Negro violence. Fig. 6. 15. Mass demonstrations. Fig. 7. 

8. Residential segregation. Fig. 6. 
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Appendix I. The Comparative Importance of 15 Issues 

















Short-Term Partisan or Long-Term 
Issue 

Magnitude Rank Magnitude Rank 
1. LBY’s performance 8.91 1 10.56 1 
2. Medical care 6.40 7 9.60 2 
3. Standard of living 4.73 13 6.39 6 
4. Aid to education 7.03 5 8.45 4 
5. Power of government 7.79 3 9.32 3 

6. Speed of civil rights 6.16 8 4.13 8- 
7. Negro violence 5.78 10 2.90 9 
8. Residential segregation 5.19 11 1.25 14 
9. Segregation in general 7.01 6 4.29 7 
10. Urban unrest 8.78 2 6.59 5 
11. Escalation/de-escalation 7.21 4 1.18 15 
12. Immediate withdrawal/military victory 6.12 9 2.70 10 
13. Legal marches 4.80 12 1.65 13 
14. Civil disobedience 1.06 15 2.53 11 
15. Mass demonstrations 3.18 14 2.07 12 

If we are to compare the importance of ase- Then: 


ries of issues, we must have a quantitative mea- 
sure. The measures above, which are based on 
an analogue of analysis of variance, offer the 
advantages of having a straightforward inter- 
pretation and of reflecting the existence of dif- 
ferent numbers of cases across issue categories. 


(1) Partisan or long-term component. The long- 
term effect of an issue is manifest in a change 
‘in the expected Democratic proportion of the 
vote across issue categories. A nonlinear mea- 
sure of this change is the average of the ab- 
solute values of the deviations of the expected 
Democratic vote in the response categories from 
the expected Democratic vote for the whole item 
sample. The importance of each category in the 
total average is weighted by the proportion of 
the total cases in that category. This simple, 
percentage-point average is computed in this 
fashion. 


Tf: 
N = Number response categories for an 
issue, 
Ej » + - n= Expected Democratic vote in each 
issue category j, and 
WG; - + - n= Ratio of the number of party iden- 
tifiers and independents in cate- 
gory j over the average number of 
party identifiers and independents 
in each category (the weighting 
factor), 


jot 
GE= >> E;WG;/N (the grand ex- 
2 pected Democratic vote); 
int 
L= >> Abs. Val. (E;~GE)(WG)) 
a /N (the partisan or long- 
term component). 


To use Figure 1, the long-term component of 
speed of movement on civil rights, as an exam- 
ple, the grand expected Democratic vote is 57.4 
per cent. The average deviation of the expected 
Democratic vote in each category from 57.4 
(weighted by the proportion of cases in each 
category) is 4.7 percentage points. If there were 
no change from category to category, the cate- 
gory expectation would be the same as the 
grand expectation, that is 0.0. 


(2) Short-term component. The short-term com- 
ponent of an issue is manifest in changes in the 
deviation of the expected from the observed 
Democratic vote across issue categories. That 
is, for all the voters included in Figure 1, Hum- 
phrey actually received 41.0 per cent of the 
vote, 16.4 percentage points below his expected 
vote in a normal election. If Humphrey had 
lost this same 16.4 percentage points in every 
category, then other factors than this one would 
have to account for his deficit. Thus, the aver- 
age variation of the actual losses in each cate- 
gory (0.5, 9.8, and 21.2 points) from the grand 
or overall deficit (16.4) is a measure of the 
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short-term component of this issue. As before, 
the average is weighted by the number of cases 
in each issue category. 


Tf: 


WAj. on 


Oj... 


= Ratio of the number of voters in cate- 
gory j to the average number of 
voters in each category (the weight- 
ing factor), and 

=Observed Democratic vote in each 
category j, 


Deeks 


GD= 3 (D;)(WA;)/N (grand deviation 
of the observed from the ex- 
pected Democratic vote); 


j=l 
S= >> Abs. Val. (D;—GD)(WA)/N 
2 (the short-term component). 


Comment: The Assessment of Policy Voting* 


RICHARD A. BRODY 
Stanford University 


AND 


BENJAMIN I. PAGE 
Dartmouth College 


The voter has the option of voting or of ab- 
staining; if he votes, he chooses among candi- 
dates. By “policy voting” we mean the extent to 
which these behaviors are caused by the voter 
acting in accord with his policy preferences. 
The question with which we are here concerned 
is: How do we know whether and to what ex- 
tent “policy voting” has taken place in a given 
election? The process of obtaining this knowl- 
edge is what we mean by the “assessment of 
policy voting.” 

We will argue that the assessment of policy 
voting depends upon the specification of neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions for the influence 
of policy attitudes in the voting decision. But 
prior to this specification and in order to justify 
it, we will review existing assessment tech- 
niques. 


Policy Voting as a Resultant of 
Short-Term Forces 


The causal significance of policy preferences 
for the vote is generally treated as inhering in a 
given election. The issues that affect one 
election do not necessarily affect other elections 
past or future. Policy preferences, the voter’s 
attitude toward the issue, are by these criteria 
treated as “short-term” forces. 

The categories of short-term forces are con- 
ceived of by most scholars as persisting from 
election to election. However, the specific con- 
tent of the categories and the impact of a given 
short-term force have been found to be highly 
variable. Because such evidence as we have 
from the voting studies indicates that policy 
preferences are extraordinarily labile,? our the- 
ories of voting do not employ such concepts as 


* Research drawn upon in this commentary was sup- 
ported by National Science Foundation Grant GS NSF 
#2855. Data on the 1968 election were made available 
through the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research; the authors are solely responsible for analy- 
sis and interpretation. 

1Donald Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of Con- 
tests for the Presidency,” American Political Science 
60 (March, 1966), 19-28. 

2 See, for example, Philip Converse, “The Nature of 
Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” in Ideology and Dis- 
content, ed, David Apter, (New York: The Free 


“stable” foreign affairs or labor relations atti- 
tudes in the way that they employ the concept 
of “stable partisan attitudes.” 

There is a mutual reinforcement between the 
conception of short-term effects of issues and 
the cross-section or short panel sample survey 
design. The learning of policy satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction over time which hypothetically 
could affect the strength and eventually the di- 
rection of partisanship, cannot easily be studied 
with such a data-gathering procedure. It is un- 
usual in the cross-section to see partisan identifi- 
cation treated as a response partly learned from 
the reinforcement of policy preferences. Gerald 
Pomper, for example, does not consider the pos- 
sibility that partisan realignment would produce 
exactly the same correlations that he attributes 
to increasing “ideological clarity.”* We are cer- 
tainly not asserting that if the panel data were 
available, they would show a massive effect on 
partisan identification of the feedback of policy 
satisfaction. Clearly, we do not have such data 
available. 

In our leading models of voting, partisan 
identification is said to be learned early as a 
part of primary socialization into family and 
class. The issue content of partisan identifica- 
tion, to the extent there is any, reflects these fa- 
milial and class sources.* This content in turn 
affects the attraction to issues (their salience 
for the voter) as well as the voter’s stands on 
new issues as they arise. David RePass’s notion 
of “issue partisanship” exemplifies this concep- 
tion.5 

Our leading models, thus, conceive of parti- 
san identification as a “standing decision” 
which may reflect or may have once reflected 





Press, 1964), pp. 206-261 and David Butler and Don- 
ald Stokes, Political Change in Britain (New York: St. 
Martins, 1969). 

3 Gerald Pomper, “From Confusion to Clarity: Is- 
sues and American Voters, 1956-1968,” American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 415-428. 

1V. O. Key, Politics Parties and Pressure Groups, 
4th ed. (New York: Crowell, 1958), p. 238. 

š David RePass, “Issue Salience and Party Choice,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (June, 1971), 
389-400. 
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Table 1, Vote for Humphrey by Party Foreign Policy Performance by Partisan Identification 


Party Preferred on Foreign Policy 


Party Identification 
Democrats 

Strong Democrats % 92» 
N (72) 

Medium Democrats % 87 
(N) (29) 

Independents” % 72 
, (N) (24) 

Medium Republicans % 50 
— N © 

Strong Republicans % — 
N) (0) 


Same by Both Republicans 
8&5 50 
(102 (16) 
56 29 
(151) (35) 
28 4 
(144) (78) 
9 7 
(74) (68) 
4 2 
(27) (85) 








3 “Looking ahead, do you think the problem of keeping us out of a bigger war would be handled better in the 
next four years by the Democrats, by the Republicans, or about the same by both?” 
> Entries are per cent of the two-party vote going to the Democratic candidate, Humphrey; data from the 


SRC/ICPR 1968 American National Election Study. 


e Those in this row responded “Independent” on the first probe. 


preferences for a direction of policy (perhaps 
still viable and rational, perhaps not) as well as 
a persistance of habitual behavior not related to 
public policy. Even occupational mobility, 
which may bring the voter into a new relation- 
ship with the consequences of public policy, 
does not much affect the voter’s partisanship.” 

Thus as political attitudes go, partisan identi- 
fication, as currently conceived, is an attitude 
that does not yield to experience.® 


Assessing Short-Term Effects 


The notion of stable partisanship gives rise to 
techniques for assessing the extent of policy 
voting: V. O. Key, for example, uses votes con- 
trary to partisanship among those who express 
dissatisfaction with their party’s past perfor- 
mance or in their expectation of its perfor- 
mance in the future to estimate the impact of 
issues on the vote.’ 


eV. O. Key and Frank Munger, “Social Determin- 
ism and Electoral Decision: The Case of Indiana,” in 
Public Opinion and Politics, ed. William J. Crotty 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970), p- 
253. 

‘James A. Barber, Jr., Social Mobility and Voting 
Behavior (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970), p. 114. 

®Not all conceptions of partisanship reflect this 
point of view: See, for example, Arthur Goldberg’s 
“Model V”, “Discerning a Causal Pattern among Data 
on Voting Behavior,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 60 (December, 1966), 920-921. In this model 
Goldberg shows partisanship to be affected by parti- 
san attitudes which include issue orientations. James L. 
Sundquist (Politics and Policy [Washington: Brook- 
ings, 1968]) finds the “[p]arty allegiances of some 
voters changing” in response to presidential perfor- 
mance (p. 438). 

° Public Opinion and American Democracy (New 
York: Knopf, 1961), pp. 472 ff. 


Table 1 is constructed in the manner of 
those Key offers as evidence that issues are 
considerations in the collective electoral deci- 
sion.?° Since in this table the proportions voting 
for Humphrey decrease monotonically along 
both columns and rows, the table shows both 
partisanship and performance evaluation re- 
lated to patterns of voting for or against the 
candidate of the Democratic Party. But Table 1 
does not unambiguously offer evidence of the 
impact of the lack of confidence in President 
Johnson’s performance in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

The ambiguity in such tables arises from 
three sources: (1) From the lack of a null 
model against which to compare observations; 
(2) from uncertainty about the direction of 
causality between the issue assessment by the 
voter and his vote; and (3) from the fact that 
the same defecting votes may be explained by 
other variables, 

We need a null model in order to assess the 
strength of the effect of an issue, Suppose there 
were no other factors in the voting decision ex- 
cept partisanship and a given issue. Under the 
null model, that is, under the circumstances in 
which the issue had no short-term effect, how 
would this table appear? Key’s intetpretations 
seem to imply that, for party identifiers, the six 
Democratic identifier cells should show a one 
hundred per cent Democratic vote and the six 
cells for Republican identifiers should show a 
zero per cent Democratic vote. It is not clear 
what the expected Democratic vote among In- 


*See, for example, V. O. Key’s Tables 18.4 and 
18.5. Public Opinion .. ., p. 473 and p. 475. 
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Figure 1. Attitudes toward war handling capa- 
bilities of the parties and presidential vote. 


dependents would be. This null model cannot 
be the one Key intended. It denies any rele- 
vance to the strength of partisanship and Key 
uses this information. But how do we modify 
the null prediction to take account of the 
strength of partisanship? How much should we 
discount the expected vote of less than “strong” 
partisan identifiers? 

A handy answer to our need for a null model 
is found with Converse’s concept of the “nor- 
mal vote.”2+ Converse argues that the distribu- 
tion of partisan loyalties among those with a 
given attitude or among those who subscribe to 
a given issue position, when weighted by the 
voting propensities associated with strength of 
partisanship, yields an expected percentage vot- 
ing Democratic for the like-minded. Since this 
percentage reflects only the distribution of sta- 
ble partisan loyalties, it is exactly the estimate 
of the expected vote in the absence of short- 
term forces that we need for the null model. 
The extent of the short-term effect of the issue 
is then estimated by the comparison of ob- 
served voting percentages with the percentages 
derived from the null model. 

Applying this technique to the distribution of 
responses to the question of “which party can 
better handle the problem of keeping us out of 
a bigger war,” we can see more clearly the pro- 
cesses underlying Table 1. Figure 1 displays 
this analysis. The distribution of partisan loyal- 
ties across positions on this issue leads us to ex- 
pect a very substantial long-term effect. Com- 
pared to the fifteen issues examined in Richard 


2 Philip Converse, “The Concept of a Normal 
Vote,” in Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren 
Miller, and Donald Stokes, Elections and the Political 
Order (New York: Wiley, 1966) pp. 9-39. : 
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Boyd’s article, this policy issue with a “magni- 
tude of long-term effect” equal to 12.9 would 
rank first? A short-term component is also 
present. Those voters who did not feel positive 
about the past or prospective performance of 
the Democrats in the field of foreign affairs de- 
fect at a rate higher than that predicted by the 
null model. Compared with the issues Boyd ex- 
amines, the short-term component is modest. 
With a magnitude of S = 4.77, this issue ranks 
between the twelfth and thirteenth issues.28 

“Normal vote” analyses help us to under- 
stand the effect of a given issue in the elector- 
ate at large. But, they share with V., O. Key's 
technique ambiguity about the direction of 
causality between attitudes and behavior and 
the problem of the possible continued re-ex- 
planation of the same voting acts. Both tech- 
niques assume that the issue attitudes exist prior 
to and thus can be a cause of the vote. Clearly, 
however, “rationalizing” of one’s vote or inten- 
tion to vote contrary to one’s partisanship, 
through finding fault with the party’s perfor- 
mance, would produce tables that look exactly 
like those produced by the process in which 
negative views of performance caused defecting 
votes. In fact, if causality runs from opinion to 
behavior for some citizens (the “policy 
voters”) and from behavior to opinion for 
other citizens (the “rationalizers”) tables such 
as this will still look the same. If, however, vot- 
ers are simply rationalizing a defection which is 
otherwise caused, and if we cannot distinguish 
them from those who switch their vote on the 
basis of policy considerations, we are in danger 
of overestimating the extent of policy voting by 
the number of such voters. 


Exploring Rationalization 

We know of no ironclad way, within a cross- 
section sample survey on a given issue consid- 
ered by itself, of disentangling these substan- 
tively different processes, But if we are willing 
to think of rationalizing as a general response 
set, its effects can be examined. 

Think of the repeated naming of one politi- 
cal party as “best able” to solve important 


2 Richard Boyd, “Popular Control of Public Pol- 
icy: A Normal Vote Analysis of the 1968 Election,” 
American Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 
Appendix II. 

*TIt might be thought that there is a necessarily 
negative relationship between the magnitude of short 
and long-term effects. On the contrary, across the 
fifteen issues examined by Richard Boyd, the sizes of 
these two components are highly positively correlated 
(r, = 58; p < .025). This suggests that, with some 
notable exceptions, previously politicized issues are the 
ones that get activated for and used by the voter 
during the campaign. 
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problems or as “closer” to one’s own policy po- 
sition as a measure of response consistency. 
Suppose we are willing to assume that those 
who rationalize their vote on one issue, by let- 
ting their vote dictate their stand, are apt to at- 
tempt to achieve psychological balance in the 
same way on a set of issues; then it is clear that 
the rationalizers will appear among those with 
high consistency scores. 

If rationalization is one way of achieving a 
high party/issue consistency score, we can use 
this knowledge to test the implausibility of the 
hypothesis that rationalization causes the find- 
ings to be attributed to policy voting. Given an 
index of consistency, if the rationalization hy- 
pothesis is not justified, we will not find espe- 
cially pronounced “anti-Democratic” issue 
consistency scores among those Democrats who 
vote against their party’s candidate. We can 
only assess the absence of rationalization as a 
plausible explanation for the findings in the ta- 
bles of the Key and Boyd type because other 
processes besides rationalization can lead to 
high consistency scores. If Democrats who de- 
fect are not pronouncedly more anti-Demo- 
cratic than those who do not, rationalization is 
excluded; if they are, the question of causality 
is left unsettled. 

Based on responses to two clusters of items 
in the 1968 SRC/ICPR pre- and post-election 
surveys, we have developed indices of partisan 
response consistency: The “Partisan Issue 
Alignment Index” reflects the degree to which 
the respondent felt the Democratic Party is the 
one to handle the “most important problems 
faced by the government in Washington.” The 
index mirrors David RePass’s approach of per- 
mitting the voter to identify the issues he feels 
are important.1! The index summarizes, on a 
19-point scale—viz., +9 (pro-Democratic) to 
—9 (anti-Democratic) the pattern of responses 
to the “first,” “second,” and “third,” most im- 
portant problems identified by the respondent. 

Our second index, “Expectation of Policy 
Satisfaction,” summarizes the pattern of re- 


“David RePass, “Issue Salience. . . .” 

In the case of each of the three most important 
problems, the respondent was asked which party, if 
either, would carry out the policy he favored. The 
Partisan Issue Alignment Index sums the responses to 
these probes with weights 5, 3, and 1 attached to the 
first, second, and third most important problems, 
respectively. Thus, if a voter named the Democrats 
on all three probes, his weighted score would be +9; 
if he named the Republicans or Wallace, his score 
would be —9. On each probe, the “Democrats” re- 
sponse was scored +1, the “Both/Either” response 
was scored 0, and the “Republicans” or “Wallace” 
response was scored —1. It is these scores which are 
weighted and summed to form the index. 
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sponse to 11 forced-choice policy items. It de- 
scribes the degree on a 23-point scale—viz., 
+11 (pro-Democratic) to —11 (anti-Demo- 
cratic) to which a voter feels the positions he 
prefers will be carried out by the Democratic 
Party.1¢ 

Comparing the means and distributions of 
the two indices in the subsamples voting for 
and against Humphrey (Tables 2a and 2b), we 
find: (1) Those who vote against Humphrey 
are on the average less “pro-Democratic” in 
their assessment of the policy performance of 
the Democratic Party than are those who vote 
for him; this is true in every group of party 
identifiers. (2) The distributions about these 
means are such as to suggest that, within party 
identification groups, voters for and against 
Humprhey by virtue of their policy attitudes 
constitute separate and distinct subgroups. (3) 
These findings are true for salient issues and 
for those considered without regard to their sa- 
lience for the voter. 

These findings, of course, replicate David 
RePass’s finding of the strong relationship be- 
tween “issue partisanship (or alignment)” and 
voting choice in the 1964 Election. They do 
not, however, eliminate the ambiguity about 
whether attitudes are, as RePass contends, “a 
powerful influence . . . on voting choice”! or 
whether voting choice is a powerful influence 
on attitudes, 

When we control the comparison of Hum- 
phrey and Nixon voters’ Partisan Issue Align- 
ment by their opinion on “which party would 
better handle the problem of keeping us out of 
a bigger war,” (Table 3) we find evidence 
which raises questions about the rationalization 
interpretation. 

Strong Democrats who think the Republi- 
cans can handle the war problem better and 


*The Expectation of Policy Satisfaction Index ex- 
presses the degree to which the respondent, on eleven 
policy questions, saw the Democrats carrying out poli- 
cies which he favored or associated the Republicans 
with policies of which he disapproved. The eleven 
policies covered: Aid to education, the growth of gov- 
ernmental power, federal medical programs, aid to 
employment, fair employment practices, integration, 
public accommodations, foreign aid, negotiations with 
Communist nations, trade with Communist nations, 
and Vietnam policy. On each issue, if the respondent 
favored a point of view and associated the Demo- 
crats with that point of view or if he expressed op- 
position to a policy and associated the Republicans 
with that policy position, he received a score of +1; 
if the opposite conditions obtained, he received a score 
of —1; if he did not respond to the policy or if he 
did not identify a party with one stand or the other, 
his score on that item was 0. The index sums these 
scores over the eleven issue areas. 


u David RePass, “Issue Salience . . .,” pp. 399-400. 
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Table 2a. Response Consistency, Party Identification and the Vote: Partisan Issue Alignment Index 


Voters for Humphrey 
Party Identification 
Mean S.D. N 

Strong Democrats 4.70 4.3 188 
Medium Democrats 1.82 4.4 139 
Weak Democrats 3.14 4.6 49 
Independents 1.35 2.7 20 
Weak Republicans —1.50 3.1 4 
Medium Republicans 0.00 5.2 16 
Strong Republicans —3.67 7.5 3 


a Combines voters for Nixon and Wallace; 
b p>.05. 


Voters Against Humphrey Statistical 
a l t ree 

Mean SD. N Significance 
—0.68 5.2 34 6.52 .005 
—2.89 4.2 102 8.31 .005 
—3.14 3.7 44 7.14 .005 
—3.59 3.6 65 5.62 005 
—5.27 4.0 97 1.85 .025 
—4.30 4.1 147 3.88 .005 
—6.24 3.1 116 1.31 ns? 


Table 2b. Response Consistency, Party Identification and the Vote: Expectation of Policy Satisfaction Index 








Strong Democrats 


Voters for Humphrey 

Party Identification 
Mean S.D. N 

3.44 3.5 188 
Medium Democrats 1.71 3.3 139 
Weak Democrats 2.24 3.3 49 
Independents 1.48 2.7 20 
Weak Republicans —0.88 1.4 4 
Medium Republicans 2.19 3.4 16 
Strong Republicans —0.17 3.9 3 


Voters Against Humphrey Statistical 
ae L eee t wee 
Mean SD. N Significance 
0.27 4.3 34 4.62 -005 
—1.02 2.5 102 6.99 005 
—0.31 3.1 44 3.81 005 
—0.87 2.1 65 4.02 005 
—1.64 2.9 97 0.51 ns 
—1.38 3.1 147 4.33 .005 
-1.71 3.3 116 0.78 ns 





a See footnotes to Table 2a. 


who voted for Nixon are not significantly more 
prone to deprecate their party consistently than 
are Strong Democrats who share their foreign 
policy beliefs but who did not defect. These 
Democrats are on the average less pro-Demo- 
cratic, but their scores are so variable as to 
make the mean an unreliable estimate of the re- 
sponse tendencies within the group. According 
to cognitive balance theories, this group of vot- 
ers should have the greatest psychological in- 
centive for rationalization; their failure to con- 
form to its predictions is a source of doubt 
about the rationalization interpretation. 

Our doubts increase when we consider that 
those Strong Democrats who do not distinguish 
the parties on their war-handling capability and 
who voted against their partisanship in this in- 
stance behaved contrary to their overall re- 
sponse tendency and passed up an opportunity 
to deprecate the performance of the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

With such small N’s within cells, these find- 
ings can hardly be considered conclusive. They 
should give pause to those who argue the ratio- 
nalization of defection. 

These analyses partly clear the Key and 


Boyd approaches of the problem of rationaliza- 
tion. If we are satisfied on this score, we have, 
especially in the normal vote approach, tech- 
niques for establishing whether or not there is a 
correlation between policy preferences and vot- 
ing choices in the electorate at large. But, as 
Boyd explicitly acknowledges, this does not 
permit us to conclude “that the issue was caus- 
ally related to the vote or that the issue made 
some net contribution to the observed Demo- 
cratic vote.”#8 Since it is necessary to establish 
precisely these facts in order to demonstrate 
that policy voting has taken place, we are not 
fully content with normal vote analysis as a 
technique. 

While agreeing with Boyd’s analysis of the 
shortcomings of the normal vote approach— 
and, incidentally, with his analysis of its 
strengths, as well—we have reservations about 
his contention that these shortcomings are in- 
herent in survey data.1° We believe the diffi- 
culty lies with aggregating across the electorate, 
rather than with modeling the individual voting 
decision, and with treating each policy issue in 


% Richard Boyd, “Popular Control .. .” p. 432. 
* Richard Boyd, “Popular Control .. .” p. 432. 
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Table 3. Response Consistency of Democratic Identifiers By Strength of Partisanship, Presidential Vote, and 
Beliefs about Which Party Can Better Handle the Problem of War: Partisan Issue Alignment Index 








Which Party Can Voters for Humphrey 
Handle War/ 

Partisan Strength Mean S.D. N 
“Democrats” 

Strong Democrats 6.57 3.6 67 

Medium Democrats 5.96 3.5 26 

Weak Democrats 6.50 2.2 14 
“Same by Both” 

Strong Democrats 4,06 4.0 87 

Medium Democrats 1.26 4.1 85 

Weak Democrats 2.11 4.4 27 
“Republicans” 

Strong Democrats —1.88 4.9 8 

Medium Democrats —2.90 4.2 10 

Weak Democrats 8.00 — 1 


Voters for Nixon? 





í Statistical 
Mean SD. N Significance 
3.50 5.9 4 1.56 ns> 
0.00 — 1 _2 — 
—8.00 — 1 — — 
—0.17 2.9 6 2.53 .01 
—3.11 3.5 36 5.49 .005 
—3.06 2.8 17 4.19 .005 
—5,17 5.4 6 1.10 ns? 
~—5.70 4.1 23 1.73 .05 
—3.71 4.1 7 — — 


s Since the “Republicans” was a specific category in the item, 56 Wallace voters are not considered here. 


b p>.05. 
e Too few cases for comparison. 


isolation from every other. Taking the issues 
one at a time means that the approach is con- 
tinually reapportioning the same observed vari- 
ation in the vote. In this way many factors can 
appear as indispensable in explaining the vote. 
Given the multifaceted nature of political real- 
ity, disciplined statements about the causes of 
behavior will be necessarily multivariate. 

There is no way to avoid modeling the indi- 
vidual voting decision and still estimate policy 
voting. The analysis must bring the respondents 
by means of their own testimony into a direct 
relationship with the issues. The analyst must 
determine that the voter viewed the candidates 
or parties in relation to the policy issues. In 
short, the analyst has to ascertain whether the 
voter has satisfied the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for policy voting. 


The Requirements of Policy Voting 


We have from diverse sources more or less 
consonant lists of the elements required for pol- 
icy voting.?° The elements of such lists describe 
a decision process which includes as indepen- 
dent variables: (1) The salience of the policy 
issue (or issue area) for the voter. Butler and 
Stokes, term it a “link” between the issue and 
the self.2 Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook make 
attention to the issue and responsiveness to the 


™See: Butler and Stokes, Political Change .. + 
“The Analysis of Issues,” pp. 173-92 and Otto Davis, 
Melvin Hinich, and Peter Ordeshook, “An Expository 
Development of a Mathematical Model of the Elec- 
toral Process,” American Political Science Review, 64 
(June, 1970), pp. 426-428. 

“David Butler and Donald Stokes, Political Change 
e.s p 174, 


candidates a requirement.?? (2) The voter’s po- 
sition on the issue or his preferences for a line 
of policy. (3) The voter’s perception of the 
candidates’ or parties’ position on the policy is- 
sue,?3 

Given these elements, an influence of policy 
on voting is said to be present when the voter’s 
comparative evaluation of the candidates or his 
vote or both are independently affected by the 
relative proximity of the candidates to his posi- 
tion on issues that are for him salient. Figure 2 
idealizes this decision process as a recursive ar- 
row diagram. It reflects the assumption that 
ceteris paribus the voter will prefer (i.e., evalu- 
ate more positively), the candidate closer to 
him on salient issues and that he will, if he 
votes, vote for the preferred candidate. 


Assessing the Requirements of Policy Voting 


From the perspective of assessment, this 
model gives rise to the need for measures of the 
salience of issues and of the perceived position 
of the candidates on the issues. 

“Salience,” which can be measured as Re- 
Pass suggests by respondents’ identification of 
the “most important problems the government 
... Should try to take care of,”*4 is an indication 
of an affective link between the voter and the 


= Otto Davis, Melvin Hinich, and Peter Ordeshook, 
“An Expository Development . . .,” p. 429. 

= Those familiar with the Davis et al, “An Ex- 
pository Development .. .” article, will recognize that 
in singling out the policy or issue component of these 
elements, we have made policy voting a special case 
of their broader class of ‘rational voting.” 

*See: Items 16 through 16p on the SRC/ICPR 
1968 Pre-Election Questionnaire, 
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Figure 2. Necessary and sufficient conditions for 
policy voting. l 


issue. Salience does not, however, ensure a cog- 
nitive link. Simply because voters are attracted 
to an issue or think it an important problem is 
no guarantee that they will necessarily seek or 
retain information about it. If this generaliza- 
tion needs support, consider, for example, the 
fact that in 1967 more than one-third of those 
who thought the war in Vietnam important 
enough to engage in the unusual political act of 
trying to change someone’s opinion on the 
problem could not identify Hanoi as the capital 
of North Vietnam.?5 

Partly because of this lack of cognitive fidel- 
ity, we feel it is essential to measure the voter’s 
perception of the candidates’ issue positions. 
Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook assume that “all 
citizens make identical estimates” of a candi- 
date’s issue position.?* However expedient such 
an assumption may be in modeling candidate 
behavior, it is not necessary in order to model 
voting behavior. Singularity of perception of 
the candidates’ stands is, of course, counterindi- 
cated by an impressive amount of data.?? But 
the assumption is not required on analytic 
grounds either. 

Relaxing the assumption that voters share a 
common perception of where the candidates 
stand in “issue space” entails admitting causes 
of that perception beside or in addition to can- 
didate behavior. Once it is established where 
the candidates are perceived to stand in issue 
space, the voter’s individual loss function?® or 


5 Richard A. Brody and Sidney Verba, “Hawk and 
Dove: The Search for an Explanation of Vietnam 
Policy Preferences,” Acta Politica, forthcoming. 

% Otto Davis, Melvin Hinich, and Peter Ordeshook, 
“An Expository Development .. .,” p. 431, emphasis 
in the original. 

™ See, for example, Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazars- 
feld, and William McPhee, Voting (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954) and Benjamin I, Page 
and Richard A. Brody, “Policy Voting and the Elec- 
toral Process: The Vietnam War Issue,” American 
Political Science Review, 66 (September, 1972), forth- 
coming. 

3 Otto Davis, Melvin Hinich, and Peter Ordeshook, 
“An Expository Development . . .,” p. 432, 
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other psychological distance measure?® can be 
computed and related to his voting behavior. In 
other words, the basic hypothesis that the voter 
will vote for the candidate most proximal to 
him on the issues is common to both ap- 
proaches. The hypothesis does not depend upon 
the candidate’s being perceived at one and only 
one point. 

As formulated, the hypothesis is undoubtedly 
true. It is true of the electorate on particular 
issues, and it is true when issues are aggregated 
and a composite index is generated. 

Consider Figure 3, for example: In this 
graph the abscissa is an attenuated version of a 
scale measuring the signed difference of the 
perceived distance from the voter to Humphrey 
and the voter to Nixon, on a seven-point “Viet- 
nam policy” scale.2° Using the “normal vote” 
component as our null model, we find that 


The 1968 election was the occasion for at least 
three independent efforts to relate psychological dis- 
tance/proximity to voting behavior. Michael Shapiro's 
study of voters in Hawaii is reported in “Rational 
Political Man: A Synthesis of Economic and Social- 
Psychological Perspectives,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 63 (December, 1969), 1106-1119. The 
two based on national samples are represented in 
preliminary reports in convention papers: See: Rich- 
ard A. Brody, Benjamin I. Page, Sidney Verba, and 
Jerome Laulicht, “Vietnam, The Urban Crisis, and the 
1968 Presidential Election: A Preliminary Analysis,” 
paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, September, 1969; and David M. Kovenock, Philip 
L. Beardsley, and James W. Prothro, “Status, Party, 
Ideology, Issues, and Candidate Choice: A Preliminary 
Theory-Relevant Analysis of the 1968 American Pres- 
idential Election,” paper delivered at the Eighth World 
Congress, International Political Science Association, 
Munich, Germany, August 31-September 5, 1970. 

See: SRC/ICPR, 1968 Post-Election Question- 
naire, questions 67, 67b, 67c, and 67e, 
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Figure 3. Vietnam issue distance and the vote in 
1968. 
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there is a long-term effect which reflects the 
correlation of the Vietnam distance comparison 
with partisan identification. An even larger 
short-term component can also be seen in these 
data;* proximity on this issue and voting be- 
havior clearly covary. 

Similarily, in Figure 4, we can see that a 
composite measure of distances across salient 
issue areas’? shows substantial Jong and short- 
term components. A long-term effect of this 
magnitude (L = 14.5) would rank first among 
the fifteen issues examined by Boyd. A short- 
term effect of this magnitude (S = 8.37) would 
rank just below the second most potent of 
Boyd’s issues. These data unambiguously show 
that issue proximities covary with voting be- 
havior. 


A Question of What Causes What 


If it is true, as we have shown, that voters 
vote for the candidates proximal to them on the 
issues, then the processes relevant to the per- 
ception of that proximity become pertinent in 
assessing the extent of policy voting. These pro- 
cesses are pertinent because we may wish to ex- 
clude from our definition of policy voting some 
behaviors which they describe. 

Consider the elements of the model depicted 
in Figure 2: If we relax the assumption of re- 
cursivity and permit the voter’s evaluations of 
the candidates (or his vote) to cause his per- 
ceptions of their stands or his own policy posi- 
tion or both, we can distinguish three “proxim- 
ity” processes. These processes, singly or in 
combination, could produce graphs like those 
in Figure 3 or 4. 

The first process, “Policy Oriented Evalua- 
tion,” is depicted in Figure 2. It describes the 
cases in which the prior held policy position of 
the voter and his perceptions of the candidates’ 
positions (which are presumably independent 
of each other) cause his evaluation. Thus, in the 
slice of time considered by this model or cov- 
ered in a cross-sectional survey, the voter’s po- 
sition and perception are invariant, and evalua- 
tions vary in accord with the issue proximities. 


"Compared with the fifteen issues examined by 
Richard Boyd (“Popular Control . . .,” Appendix II), 
comparative distance on Vietnam policy, with L = 
7.91 and S = 8.65, ranks fifth on long-term effect and 
third on its short-term component. 

Our composite measure is the Partisan Issue 
Alignment Index (see Footnote 15). We interpret the 
response to “which party do you think would be most 
likely to do what you want on this . ..?” as a di- 
chotomous (near, not near) distance measure. In this 
graph, the abscissa values are a grouping of the +9 
to —9 index; —9 to —6=-2; —5 to -1= 
—1;0=0; 1 to 51; and 6 to9=2, 
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Figure 4. Issue alignment and the vote in 1968: 
Salient issue distances. 


Suppose we change the invariant elements of 
this model: If perceptions and evaluations were 
invariant and the respondent’s own position 
yielded to or formed around the position he be- 
lieved was held by the candidate he favored (or 
intended to vote for), we would say that the 
voter had been “persuaded” by the candidate. 
“Persuasion” may be a perfectly legitimate po- 
litical process, but in the slice of time being 
considered here, it is an effect of, not a cause 
of, candidate evaluation. In these terms, we 
cannot say that the voter who is persuaded is 
evaluating or voting on the basis of policy. 

The third process stems from allowing the 
perceived position of the candidate to vary with 
the voter’s own position and his evaluation of 
the candidate. Under this model, a voter could 
see a candidate as close to himself on an issue 
because he otherwise felt positive about the 
candidate, and he could see other candidates as 
distant from him on the issue(s) because he 
felt negative about them for other reasons. In 
other words, a voter would “project” his own 
(or a nearby) stand onto candidates he fa- 
vored. We are reluctant to call those who pro- 
ject “policy voters.” 

Both persuasion and projection have been 
found to operate in the American electorate. 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, found these 
processes operating on policy stands as clear as 
President Truman’s position on Taft-Hartley 
repeal*’; we found them operating on the less 
clear Vietnam policy positions of candidates 
Nixon and Humphrey in 1968.*# 


2 Bernard Berelson, Paul Lazarsfeld, 
McPhee, Voting, pp, 220-222. 

* Benjamin I. Page and Richard A. Brody, “Policy 
Voting... .” 


William 
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The presence of these two “alternate” pro- 
cesses in the electoral system makes it inappro- 
priate to declare policy-oriented evaluation the 
cause of the correspondence between issue 
proximity and voting behavior. We need some 
means for examining the potential for “persua- 
sion” and for “projection” and of estimating 
them as separate processes. 

If we confine ourselves to the “position,” 
“perception,” and “evaluation” variables in a 
given survey, there is no way to estimate the 
separate effect of each of the three proximity 
processes. The solution to the problem lies with 
panel data within a given election year, in the 
manner of the Lazarsfeld studies, or with ex- 
panding the set of variables considered. This 
latter approach would entail finding causes of 
persuasion which are not also causes of projec- 
tion or policy-oriented evaluation; finding 
causes of projection which are not causes of ei- 
ther persuasion or policy-oriented evaluation; 
and finding causes of policy-oriented evaluation 
which are not causes of the other proximity 
processes.?* The specification of such causal 
factors would permit us to use a technique of 
causal modeling which explicitly takes account 
of the possibility of all three processes working 


David M. Kovenock, Philip L. Beardsley, and 
James W. Prothro, “Status, Party... ,” pp. 29-31, 
discuss this problem and refer to reasons for believing 
it not to be important. Their reasoning is based on the 
number of issues examined, the nature of their data 
gathering procedures, the fact that the items most 
clearly associated with the several candidates are dif- 
ferent for each of them, and the fact that on some 
issues those who vote for one candidate are closer to 
another. Such plausible evidence encourages rather 
than satisfies the search for estimates of the three 
proximity processes. 

2 Those acquainted with econometric approaches to 
nonrecursive causal modeling will recognize these 
causal sets as the exogenous variables required to 
“identify” a system of simultaneous equations. Sce, 
for example, Franklin Fisher, “Statistical Identifi- 
ability,” in International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Volume 15, ed. David Sills, (New York: 
ae Macmillan Co. and Free Press, 1968), pp. 201- 
206, 
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and estimates the extent of each; we refer, of 
course, to the econometrician’s simultaneous 
equation estimation procedures. 

In the case of policy-oriented evaluation of a 
candidate, the simultaneous equation approach 
suggests a three-equation model; in this model, 
each of the central variables (own position, 
perception of candidates’ positions, and evalua- 
tion of the candidate) has a single equation in 
which it is the dependent variable and hence a 
function of the other two. This would give us 
one equation for each proximity process. Up 
to this point without the independent (ex- 
ogenous) causal factors, no estimates can 
be derived; once the independent causal factors 
are found, we can at last achieve an estimate of 
the extent of policy voting." 

The discovery of these independent causal 
factors is no easy matter. There is no statistical 
procedure which will uncover them. They must 
come from our theories of behavior and our 
knowledge about the act of voting. However 
difficult it is to specify such causal factors, that 
is exactly where the problem is. If the estima- 
tion of policy voting is important to the under- 
standing of the role of the citizen in a democ- 
racy—and theorists of democracy certainly 
write as if it is—then any procedure which fails 
to control for projection and persuasion will be 
an undependable base upon which to build our 
understanding. 

Research such as that of Boyd, Key, Koven- 
ock, Jackson, Pomper, RePass, and Shapiro— 
and, we hope, our work, too—should unsettle 
those who are complacent in their belief that 
policy and issues play no role in the electoral 
decisions of the American voter. Having unset- 
tled the complacent, let us take the steps neces- 
sary to settle the question. 


št For example, see: Michael Shapiro, “Rational 
Political Man . . .” and John Jackson, “The Impor- 
tance of Issues and Issue Importance in Presidential 
Elections,” Discussion Paper #3, Program of Quan- 
titative Analysis in Political Science, Government De- 
partment, Harvard University, January, 1972. 


Comment: The Issues in Issue Voting* 


Joun H. KESSEL 
Ohio State University 


Issue voting, it appears, has been rediscov- 
ered once again. The articles by Professors 
Boyd and Pomper join a rapidly growing litera- 
ture. Some thirty books, articles, and conven- 
tion papers! have appeared in recent years, all 


*I should like to thank my colleagues Aage R. 
Clausen, C. Richard Hofstetter, and Theodore W. 
Meckstroth for very helpful reactions to an earlier 
draft of this comment. 

1The literature on this topic includes: Richard 

W. Boyd, “Presidential Elections: An Explana- 

tion of Voting Defection,” American Political 

Science Review, 63 (June, 1969), pp. 498-514; 

Richard W. Boyd, “Popular Control of Public Pol- 

icy: A Normal Vote Analysis of the 1968 Election,” 

American Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 

pp. 429-449; Richard A. Brody, Benjamin I. Page, 

Sidney Verba, and Jerome Laulicht, “Vietnam, the 

Urban Crisis, and the 1968 Presidential Election: A 

Preliminary Analysis,” a paper prepared for the 

1969 meeting of the American Sociological Associa- 

tion, September, 1969; Richard A. Brody and Ben- 

jamin I. Page, “Policy Voting and the Electoral 

Process: The Vietnam War Issue,” a paper prepared 

for delivery at the 1971 Annual Meeting of the 

American Political Science Association, Chicago, 

Illinois, September 7-11, 1971; Richard A. Brody 

and Benjamin I. Page, “Comment: The Assessment 

of Policy Voting,” American Political Science Re- 

View, 66 (June, 1972), pp. 450-458; Comparative 

State Election Project, Explaining the Vote: Presi- 

dential Choices in the Nation and the States, 1968 

(Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 

1972); Philip E. Converse, Aage R. Clausen, and 

Warren E. Miller, “Electoral Myth and Reality: 

The 1964 Election,” American Political Science Re- 

view, 59 (June, 1965), pp. 321-336; Philip E. Con- 

verse, Warren E. Miller, Jerrold G. Rusk, and 

Arthur C, Wolfe, “Continuity and Change in Ameri- 

can Politics: Parties and Issues in the 1968 Elec- 

tion,” American Political Science Review, 63 (De- 
cember, 1969), pp. 1083-1105; John Osgood Field 
and Ronald E. Anderson, “Ideology in the Public’s 

Conceptualization of the 1964 Election,” Public 

Opinion Quarterly, 33 (Fall, 1969), pp. 380-398; 

Martin Fishbein and Fred S, Coombs, “Modern At- 

titude Theory and the Explanation of Voting 

Choice,” a paper prepared for delivery at the 1971 

Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 

Association, Chicago, Illinois, September 7-11, 

1971; William H. Flanigan, Political Behavior of 

the American Electorate, 2nd ed. (Boston: Allyn 

and Bacon, 1972); Carl C. Hetrick, “Issues and 

Politics: An Exploration in Policy-Motivated Polit- 

ical Behavior,” a paper prepared for the 1968 An- 

nual Meeting of the American Political Science As- 

sociation, Washington, D.C., September 2~7, 1968); 

John H. Kessel, The Goldwater Coalition: Repub- 

lican Strategies in 1964 (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 

rill, 1968); John H. Kessel, “Pennsylvania, 1968: 

Analysis of a Belief System,” a paper prepared for 

delivery at the 1971 Annual Meeting of the Mid- 

west Political Science Association, April 29-May 1, 

1971, Chicago, Illinois; V. O. Key, Jr. (with the 
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suggesting that issues, in one way or another, 
have had consequences with respect to presi- 
dential voting choice. 





assistance of Milton C. Cummings, Jr.), The Re- 
sponsible Electorate: Rationality in Presidential 
Voting, 1936-1960 (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1966); Samuel 
A. Kirkpatrick, “Political Attitudes and Behavior: 
Some Consequences of Attitudinal Ordering,” Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science, 14 (February, 
1970), pp. 1-24; Samuel A. Kirkpatrick, “Political 
Attitude Structure and Component Change,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 34 (Fall, 1970), pp. 403-407; 
David M. Kovenock, Philip L. Beardsley, and 
James W. Prothro, “Status, Party, Ideology, and 
Candidate Choice: A Preliminary Theory-Relevant 
Analysis of the 1968 American Presidential Elec- 
tion,” a working paper prepared for the Eighth 
World Congress of the International Political Sci- 
ence Association, Munich, Germany, August 31- 
September 5, 1970; Richard M. Merelman, “Elec- 
toral Instability and the American Party System,” 
The Journal of Politics, 32 (February, 1970), pp. 
115-139; Peter B. Natchez and Irvin C. Bupp, 
“Candidates, Issues and Voters,” Publie Policy, 
1968, pp. 409-437; John C. Pierce, “Party Identifi- 
cation and the Changing Role of Ideology in Amer- 
ican Politics,’ Midwest Journal of Political Sci- 
ence, 14 (February, 1970), pp. 25-42; Gerald M. 
Pomper, “After Twenty Years: The Report of the 
APSA Committee on Political Parties,” a paper pre- 
pared for delivery at the 1970 Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, Los An- 
geles, California, September 8-12, 1970; Gerald M. 
Pomper, “From Confusion to Clarity: Issues and 
American Voters, 1956-1968," American Political 
Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), pp. 415-428; 
David E. RePass, “Issue Salience and Party Choicc,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (June, 1971), 
pp. 389-400; John P. Robinson, “Public Reaction 
to Political Protest: Chicago, 1968,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 34 (Spring, 1970), pp. 1-9; Michael J. 
Shapiro, “Rational Political Man: A Synthesis of 
Economic and Social-Psychological Perspectives,” 
American Political Science Review, 63 (December, 
1969), pp. 1106-1119; J. Merrill Shanks, “The 
Quality of Electoral Change, 1952-1964,” a paper 
prepared for delivery at the 1969 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, New 
York, N.Y., September 2-6, 1969; Peter W. Sperlich, 
Conflict and Harmony in Human Affairs: A Study 
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Dynamic Elements of Contests for the Presidency,” 
American Political Science Review, 60 (March, 
1966), PP. 19-28; Herbert F. Weisberg and Jer- 
told G. Rusk, “Dimensions of Candidate Evalua- 
tions,” American Political Science Review, 64 (De- 
cember, 1970), pp. 1167-1185; Herbert F. Weis- 
berg and Jerrold G. Rusk, “Perceptions of Presi- 
dential Candidates: A Midterm Report,” a paper 
presented at the 1971 Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
September 7-11, 1971. 
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There are reasons for all this intellectual ef- 
fort. Some attend any scientific enterprise—re- 
searchers working independently who come to 
similar conclusions; the redundancy necessary 
to communicate through a “noisy channel” to a 
busy professional audience—but reasons can 
also be found in the complexity of the subject 
matter. The inquiry does not take the form of a 
simple debate over whether issues are or are not 
consequential. The proper questions are: (1) 
How important are attitudes about issues 
among several factors that motivate a person to 
vote for one candidate rather than another? 
(2) How important is any given issue within 
the set of issues that does affect the voting deci- 


sion? (3) Under what specific conditions is is- . 


sue voting, thus defined, enhanced or de- 
pressed? The answers one obtains to these ques- 
tions, in turn, depend on measurement consid- 
erations: (1) To what degree are issues re- 
flected in the data set? (2) What kind of mea- 
sures of the importance of issues are employed 
in the analysis? (3) What is the “true level” 
(assuming no measurement error) of issue vot- 
ing among the particular population from 
which the data has been collected? 

In their articles, Richard Boyd and Gerald 
Pomper also join those? who have asserted that 
The American Voter? needs to be updated with 
respect to issue voting. The portrait of an 
electorate that has little concern for issues, they 
tell us, is no longer valid. Even granting that a 
twelve-year-old book probably is in need of re- 
vision, this claim adds two more questions to 
the list we already have: (1) What did The 
American Voter actually say about the extent 
of issue voting? (2) How much change has 
taken place in the “true level” of issue voting 
from the 1950s to the present? In sum, we must 
deal with several interrelated considerations to 
get any clear idea of how much revision is 
needed in the conclusions presented in The 
American Voter about the extent of issue vot- 
ing. Let us look at each of these in turn. 


What did “The American Voter” say? 
The statements by Professors Boyd and 
Pomper are standard interpretations of the re- 
ceived doctrine. Most of us, myself included, 
have had such statements in our lecture notes 


? Field and Anderson, “Ideology in the 1964 Elec- 
tion;” Kovenock, Beardsley and Prothro, “Status, 
Party, Ideology, and Candidate Choice;” Natchez and 
Bupp, “Candidates, Issues and Voters;” Pierce, “Chang- 
ing Role of Ideology;” and RePass, “Issue Salience 
and Party Choice.” 

3 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1960). 
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ever since The American Voter appeared. It is 
important to remember, however, that three 
different analyses of issue voting were made in 
the book. The first, cited by both Boyd and 
Pomper, sets up three tests for “issue-oriented 
partisan behavior”—expression of an opinion, 
perception of what the government is doing, 
and perception of party differences, The book 
states that between 18 per cent and 36 per cent 
of the respondents pass these tests, depending 
on the issue involved.* 

The second analysis was based on the mea- 
sure the authors developed for levels of concep- 
tualization; they reported that only 344 per cent 
of the voters fell into the “full ideologue” cate- 
gory, but went on to say that “these are the 
people who best fit the assumptions about ‘po- 
litical man.’ ”5 A small segment of the popula- 
tion, in other words, but one capable of playing 
a crucial and ideologically motivated role in de- 
ciding an election. 

The third analysis is the six-component 
model of individual voting choice. Here, if one 
looks at the standardized regression coefficients? 
as measures- of the importance of the compo- 
nents, he discovers that issues were more im- 
portant in 1952 than in 1956. In 1952, domes- 
tic issues ranked second among the six compo- 
nents, while attitudes on foreign issues were 
more important than were attitudes toward the 
Democratic nominee, Adlai Stevenson. In 
short, The American Voter presented a mixed 
verdict on the importance of issues. Thus, fre- 
quent statements that the book suggested issues 
were not of great consequence say more about 
the loss of information when a complex phe- 
nomenon is reduced to a dichotomous variable 
(important/unimportant) than they do about 
the content of the book itself. 


The Nature of the Data Set 


Four different sets of questions have been 
used for the analysis of issue voting; each has 
characteristics which affect the results of the 
analysis. The first are the precoded questions 
used by Professors Boyd and Pomper. These 
questions facilitate comparisons between issues 
and make longitudinal comparisons possible for 
repeated items. They do not, however, tell any- 
thing about the importance of issues as com- 
pared to parties, candidates, or respondents’ life 


* Campbell et al., American Voter, chap. 8. 

ë Campbell et al, American Voter, chap. 10. 

® Donald E. Stokes, Angus Campbell, and Warren E. 
Miller, “Components of Electoral Decision,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 52 (June, 1958), pp. 
367-387. 
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circumstances. Nor can they capture references 
to issues other than the finite set about which 
questions are asked. 

The second type of question that has been 
used is the open-ended question about parties 
and candidates. These standard queries—Is 
there anything in particular that you like/don’t 
like about the Democratic/Republican party? 
Is there anything in particular about the 
Democratic/Republican candidate that might 
make you want to vote for/against him?—elicit 
a certain amount of material about issues, al- 
low analysis along several important cognitive 
dimensions, and certainly provide our most 
comprehensive longitudinal data set. But since 
these questions do not ask specifically about is- 
sues, they stimulate fewer issue responses than 
comments about candidates and parties. There- 
fore analyses based upon this data set tend to 
underestimate the effects of issues. 

The third data set was added to the Survey 
Research Center interview schedule in 1960. 
The key question in this open-ended sequence 
was: “What would you personally feel are the 
most important problems the government 
should try to take care of when the new Presi- 
dent and Congress take office in January?” The 
strengths and weaknesses of of this question lie 
in the focus on issues. It elicits richly detailed 
issue data. It opens real possibilities for com- 
parisons between issues, but inhibits compari- 
sons of the importance of issues vis-a-vis atti- 
tudes on other topics. 

The fourth data set consists of precoded 
questions about the respondent’s stand on given 
issues and his perceptions of the candidates’ po- 
sitions on the same issues. These data make it 
possible to calculate attitudinal proximity be- 
tween the respondent and the candidates. These 
items were first used in the Brody-Page-Verba 
study and the Comparative State Election Pro- 
ject in 1968, and were added to the election 
study of what is now called the Center for Po- 
litical Studies in 1970. These relatively new at- 
titudinal proximity scores show attitudes about 
` issues to be more important than was evident 
when our estimates were based on the respon- 
dent’s position alone. 

I do not wish to overstate the differences 
among the four data sets. A careful analyst will 
be able to discern effects of the issues by using 
any one of them; if he is sensitive to the differ- 
ences among the data sets, he can move from 
one to another in the course of his analysis. 
Since the responses contain greater or lesser 
amounts of issue data, however, they do affect 
one’s findings about the importance of issues as 
compared to other factors. 
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The Nature of the Analysis 


What one does with the data after they have 
been collected will also affect one’s measures of 
the importance of the issues, In general, two 
lines of the analysis have been developed in the 
recent literature on issue voting: One group of 
scholars has concentrated on those voters who 
are particularly likely to be sensitive to issues. 
This would include Natchez and Bupp’s? work 
on issue publics, Hetrick’s® on policy-motivated 
voters, and Field and Anderson’s® on ideo- 
logues. All isolated those voters whose re- 
sponses to open-ended questions showed a con- 
cern with the issues. Other scholars perfected 
new indices or used new concepts such as Con- 
verse’s1? normal vote to monitor the effect of 
issues. John Pierce suggested measures for 
“informational ideologues” and “affective ideo- 
logues” to add to the “conceptual ideologues” 
who appeared in The American Voter. Richard 
Boyd*? employed indices of party compatibil- 
ity, candidate compatibility, and issue compati- 
bility to analyze vote defection. David RePass** 
worked out a fine measure of issue partisan- 
ship. Merrill Shanks** and Richard Boyd** have 
shown new ways in which Converse’s normal 
vote measure could be employed. Both of these 
lines of analysis—the isolation of issue-moti- 
vated voters and the use of issue-sensitive mea- 
sures—have naturally tended to heighten our 
awareness of issue voting. 


Change in the Level of Issue Voting 


Assuming now that all these measurement 
questions have been solved and that we have 
satisfactory evidence of a change in the level of 
issue voting, what could account for this 
change? There are at least three possibilities. 
First, attitudes about issues may have become 
relatively more important as compared with 
other attitudes in the electorate as a whole. Sec- 
ond, the proportion of voters to whom attitudes 
about issues are relatively important may have 
grown sufficiently to be reflected in the overall 
figures. The third possibility is that the voters 
are no more and no less aware of issues than 


™Natchez and Bupp, “Candidates, Issues and 
Voters.” 

# Hetrick, “Issues and Politics.” 

° Field and Anderson, “Ideology in the 1964 Elec- 
tion.” 

” Philip E. Converse, “The Concept of a Normal 
Vote,” in Elections and the Political Order, ed. Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and 
Donald E. Stokes, (New York: Wiley, 1966), chap. 2, 

u Pierce, Changing Role of Ideology.” 

“Boyd, “Voting Defection.” 

3 RePass, “Issue Salience and Party Choice.” 

“ Shanks, “Quality of Electoral Change.” 

* Boyd, “Normal Vote Analysis of 1968 Election.” 
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they ever have been, but instead the parties 
may have moved farther apart on some ideo- 
logical dimensions so that voters are more 
likely to perceive the issue consequences of 
their votes. The difficulty, of course, is that 
these processes are not mutually exclusive. All 
three of them may have been going on at the 
same time, in addition to the methodological 
innovation that has also been taking place. 
Hence the problem is to unravel multiple 
causes for change in the observed level of issue 
voting. 

Elementary prudence would suggest analyt- 
ical procedures that separate substantive and 
methodological causes for such change. The 
substantive argument is that there have been 
changes in the real world of American politics, 
that the 1950s were quiescent in contrast to the 
turbulent 1960s and/or that the relatively 
younger, relatively better educated electorate 
we now have is more aware of issues. To dem- 
onstrate this type of change, one should use the 
same analytical technique with the same data 
set over a series of elections. The methodologi- 
cal arguments hold that the earlier data sets, or 
techniques of exploiting them, were not as sen- 
sitive to issues as are some newer data sets or 
techniques. To show this, one should compare 
the two data sets with the same technique in 
the same election, or compare the two analyt- 
ical procedures with the same data set in the 
same election. If one wishes to make both a 
methodological and a substantive argument, he 
should first make this methodological case, then 
proceed to longitudinal analysis. If he wishes, 
in addition, to argue that The American Voter 
is inadequate, he must anchor the beginning of 
his time series in the data sets and measures in 
that book. 


A Closer Look at Some Specific Problems 


The unhappy fact is that the methodological 
problems are of such a character, and the num- 
ber of comparable data sets is so limited, that 
even the most careful scholars are unable to 
avoid pitfalls, Pomper’s and Boyd’s analyses 
are quite different. Pomper’s is a longitudinal 
analysis which has the great virtue of joining 
Stokes,2° Field and Anderson,17 and Pierce?® in 
presenting comparable data over time. Boyd’s 
cross-sectional analysis of the 1968 election 
employs a normal vote analysis to discriminate 
between long-term and short-term effects. Both 


1 Stokes, “Dynamic Elements of Contests for Pres- 
idency.” 

Field and Anderson, “Ideology in the 1964 Elec- 
tion.” 

18 Pierce, “Changing Role of Ideology.” 
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analyses, however, have important limitations. 
Pomper’s work was hampered by the limited 
number of precoded questions that had been 
asked over time, and by the nature of these 
items. Boyd’s application of the normal vote is 
inhibited because these calculations produce es- 
timates for a Democratic candidate running 
against a Republican candidate, and 1968 was 
a year in which three candidates were in the 
race. 

Leaving aside the question of foreign aid 
(something of a special case and not central to 
his analysis), Gerald Pomper presents evidence 
that there is an increasing correlation between 
party identification and a “liberal” position on 
five issues (aid to education, medical care, job 
guarantee, fair employment, and school inte- 
gration) as well as an increasing awareness of 
party differences and an increasing consensus 
as to how the parties differ. He has done what 
he could with the data available to him. He has 
exhausted the set of questions that were asked 
over time, and he has exploited the follow-up 
questions about the parties. But to judge the 
adequacy of his analysis, one must note the 
wording of the questions themselves. The 1956 
item on aid to education read: 


If cities and towns around the country need help 
to build more schools, the government in Wash- 
ington ought to give them the money they need. 
Do you have an opinion on this or not? (IF 
YES) Do you agree that the government should 
do this or do you think the government should 
not do it? 


The wording of the questions varied slightly 
from issue to issue, and a slightly different form 
was used in 1964 and 1968, but each of these 
items asked about an increase in the power of 
the federal government. Now it happens that 
attitudes on this issue—the desirability of in- 
creasing the power of the federal government 
—are also strongly related to party identifica- 
tion. In fact, the zero-order relationships be- 
tween attitudes on the power of the federal 
government and party identification are 
stronger than those on the five specific issues 
reported by Professor Pomper. This suggests 
that the original relationships reported, stem 
from a combination of two attitudes: that 
about the specific issue and that about the fed- 
eral government. Table 1 presents the results of 
a test to determine how much of the relation- 
ship was caused by the association between 
party identification and attitudes about the fed- 
eral government. Kendall’s Tau-b measure of 
association has been calculated for the relation- 
ships reported by Pomper, as have the first-or- 
der partials in which the relationship has been 
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Table 1. Reanalysis of Pomper’s Data* 








Kendall’s Tau-b 
issue 1964 1968 

No Con- Con- No Con- Con- 

trol trol trol trol 

Aid to Education .224 132 .233 .163 
Medicare .311 -216 -269 -216 
Job Guarantee .218 .154 .175 .122 
F.E.P.C. .157 .063 .160 116 
School Integration .063 —.027 141 .080 





* Kendall’s Tau-b measures of association between 
specific issues and party identification, with and with- 
out control for respondent’s attitude toward increas- 
ing power of federal government, 


controlled for the respondent’s attitude toward 
increasing the power of the federal govern- 
ment. When this control is introduced, a differ- 
ent pattern is evident. With the social welfare 
issues, half of the variance purportedly ac- 
counted for by the original relationship is elimi- 
nated; for the two civil rights items, the reduc- 
tion in explanatory power is even greater. 
Much of the temporal variation is eliminated in 
three social welfare items, but it is even more 
pronounced with the integration questions. It 
seems clear that we are dealing with a covaria- 
tion of two attitudes and that we must untangle 
the effects to find out what has been happening. 
But such analysis is blocked by another limita- 
tion of the data set: The question that asked 
directly about federal power was not included 
prior to 1964. Hence we know only that the 
single dimension of federal power affects the 
relationship in 1964 and 1968. We are limited 
to inference and speculation about 1956 and 
1960. 

Since Professor Pomper’s analysis depends 
so heavily on attitudes about the power of the 
federal government, I wish this dependence had 
been stressed in his narration. There is literary 
convenience in using the single words “liberal” 
and “conservative,” but there is also distortion. 
Jt requires longer phrases to-refer to Demo- 
cratic emphasis on Washington, D.C., and Re- 
publican emphasis on state capitols, but these 
references capture one of the most important 
partisan distinctions of our era. I also think the 
analysis loses force by reporting the voters’ per- 
ceptions of the parties as “liberal” and “conser- 
vative.” Just as the Lokele drummers of the 
Congo refused to believe that Europeans did 
not communicate by drums, so many political 
scientists seem to insist that most Ameicans use 
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the concepts “liberal” and “conservative” in 
spite of abundant evidence that these terms are 
too abstract to be grasped by people of average 
education. In fact, the ability to discern which 
party “is closer to what you want” (the point 
requested in the original interview item) is 
more vital for voter rationality than a capacity 
to understand the denotation of abstract con- 
cepts. 

Although Professor Pomper’s finding is Jim- 
ited, the limiting derives from the nature of the 
data set rather than from lack of skill in ex- 
ploiting the data. Indeed, he has greatly 
strengthened his study by introducing controls 
for age, education, and race/region. Although 
changed perceptions of party differences have 
been most apt to occur among blacks and 
Southern whites, Pomper’s analysis permits the 
general conclusion that the increased sensitivity 
to issues is characteristic of the electorate as a 
whole. This, of course, is a different kind of 
electoral shift from one that occurs because of 
changes in the demographic structure of the 
electorate. 

Turning to Boyd, we note that his analysis 
employs one of the most fruitful ideas to come 
out of the voting studies, Philip Converse’s con- 
cept of the normal vote. The question is 
whether the real-world situation to which Boyd 
applies this concept is sufficiently similar to 
that from which the concept was abstracted. 
The normal vote assumes a contest in which one 
Republican is running against one Democrat. 
Professor Boyd properly calls attention to the 
difficult challenge posed to such normal vote 
analysis by Wallace’s candidacy in 1968, a year 
in which three candidates were able to win 
votes in the Electoral College. 

Boyd handles this difficulty by assuming that 
there is one Republican (Richard Nixon), one 

emocrat (Hubert Humphrey), and one 
“short-term force” (George Wallace). An 
equally plausible assumption is that the normal 
Democratic vote is split between the non- 
Southern and Southern Democratic candidates. 
This simplification is reasonably consistent with 
the facts. Wallace’s votes came principally from 
Independents (half of whose votes are assigned 
to the Democratic candidate by the normal 
vote calculations) and from Democrats. And 
the normal Democratic vote gives a good esti- 
mate of the combined Humphrey-Wallace vote. 
To take the statistics on the pace of progress 
toward civil rights from Boyd's Figure 1, for 
example, the normal Democratic vote is 68 per 
cent among those who think civil rights is going 
too slowly, 62 per cent among those who think 
the speed is about right, and 54 per cent among 
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Table 2. Reanalysis of Boyd’s Data* 





Short-Term Effect Scores 








Assuming Assuming 
Issue Norm. Dem. Norm. Dem. 
Vote to Vote to 

Humphrey Humphrey 

Only -+Wallace 
Aid to Education 7.03 2.25 
Mass Demonstrations 3.18 1.43 
Escalation-De-escalation 7.21 1.27 
Speed of Civil Rights 6.16 92 


* Short-term effect scores based on assumption that 
Humphrey was sole recipient of normal Democratic 
vote and on assumption that normal Democratic vote 
was split between Humphrey and Wallace. 


those who think things are moving too fast. 
The combined Humphrey-Wallace votes for 
these three groupings are 70 per cent, 56 per 
cent, and 49 per cent, respectively. The esti- 
mates are rather close, and the deviations—+-2, 
—6, and —5, respectively—accord with suspi- 
cions about the probable impact of the civil 
rights issue. 

If we assume that the normal Democratic 
vote was split between Vice President Hum- 
phrey and Governor Wallace, we get a very dif- 
ferent picture of the impact of the issues. Table 
2 presents the results of a recalculation of Pro- 
fessor Boyd’s “short-term component” measure. 
His figures are compared with those obtained 
by assuming that Humphrey and Wallace split 
the normal Democratic vote. The table presents 
these data for one issue from each of Boyd’s 
four issue areas: social welfare, mass protest, 
Vietnam, and civil rights. One gets a very dif- 
ferent estimate of the average magnitude of the 
issue effects, and by inference, a different no- 
tion of how important issues were when com- 
pared with other possible motivations. Chang- 
ing the assumption about what happened to the 
normal Democratic vote also leads to a differ- 
ent ordering of the importance of the issues 
with respect to each other. 

The problems we have been discussing relate 
to Boyd’s estimates of short-term effects in 
1968. They do not handicap his normal vote 
analysis of the escalation/de-escalation issue in 
1964. Nor do they hamper in any way his inge- 
nious computation of a long-term component 
associated with various issues (also presented 
in Appendix II). It is most useful to be able to 
measure the extent to which issues are or are 
not associated with traditional partisan divi- 
sions. 
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This Jeads to a paradox: The normal vote 
was conceived in order to be able to distinguish 
the short-term forces operating in a particular 
election; yet its best 1968 application resulted 
in a good measure of the long-term partisan- 
ship associated with given issues. One reason 
for this seeming inconsistency—the three-man 
race in 1968—is fairly obvious. Another is less 
apparent. It has to do with two ways of under- 
standing the normal vote. One is the conceptual 
distinction between long-term and short-term 
forces. The other is the operational selection of 
party identification to represent the long-term 
forces. If long-term forces are to be represented 
by an attitude, then party identification is the 
prime candidate. This choice is clear enough, 
but the temporal distinction then implies that 
all other attitudes, may be considered as short- 
term stimuli. This inference is dubious. Atti- 
tudes concerning candidates who are not renom- 
inated are important only in single elections. 
Other attitudes, such as those about renomi- 
nated candidates and issues that are salient for 
perhaps a decade, affect the outcome of two or 
three consecutive elections. Still other attitudes, 
such as those concerning economic policy and 
the desired locus of governmental power, have 
influenced voting choices for much more than a 
generation. The normal vote calculations con- 
trol for the effects of party identification, the 
single most important long-term influence. This 
is essential. Still, we should be mindful that 
what is left is an admixture of short-term, me- 
dium-term, and long-term influences. 

Distinguishing between attitudes on the basis 
of whether the self is an object is equally useful 
and more consistent. The party identification 
question—Generally speaking, do you consider 
yourself a Republican, a Democrat, an Inde- 
pendent, or what?—invokes both the self and a 
reference group. Since both the self and a sa- 
lient group are. objects, party identification 
should be regarded as a central organizing atti- 
tude.1® Other attitudes about candidates, par- 
ties, and issues tend to be less ego-involved and 
hence are less central. I find it useful to extend 
the metaphor of centrality and think of party 
identification as a nucleus surrounded by clus- 
ters of satellite attitudes, with each cluster com- 
posed of attitudes about closely related objects.?° 


2 On centrality, see Theodore Newcomb, Ralph Tur- 
ner, and Philip E. Converse, Social Psychology (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965), pp. 141- 
145; and Sperlich, Conflict and Harmony, chap. 6. 

® The spatial metaphor rests upon the definition of 
“nucleus” as “a central point, group, or mass about 
which a gathering, concentration or accretion takes 
place” and “satellite” as “something attendant, sub- 
ordinate or dependent.” I want to avoid the concept 
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Each of the attitudes, as valenced cognitions, 
carries some positive or negative affect with re- 
spect to the immediate objects of the attitudes, 
and frequently toward the parties as well. The 
majority of the partisan valences on the satellite 
attitudes are of the same sign as the nuclear 
party identification attitude. There tend to be 
high correlations within clusters, for example, 
between attitudes about presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates of the same party, or 
between one’s attitudes about school integration 
and job integration; but there tend to be low 
correlations between clusters: for example, one 
may think highly of a presidential candidate 
while disapproving of his position on civil 
tights. For the average voter, this cognitive 
structure is incomplete and inconsistent. Only 
those with a high level of political involvement 
are likely to have attitudes about a full range of 
political objects; only strong partisans are likely 
to have the same partisan valence on each of 
the attitudes. 

Conceiving of a cognitive structure as a nu- 
cleus with satellites has some useful implica- 
tions. So far as voting choice is concerned, it 
implies a difference between a first-order calcu- 
lus, in which the vote is largely determined by 
party identification, and a second-order calcu- 
lus used when party identification does not pro- 
vide a guide (as with Independents who do not 


of “system” in discussing the cognitive structure of 
the average voter. It now appears there is too much 
inconsistency between the clusters, and too little abil- 
ity to predict how a change in one cluster will affect 
other clusters, to justify the use of the system concept. 
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lean toward either party) or when the net effect 
of the satellite attitudes leads one to depart 
from his normal voting habits. This suggests 
some effects of issues and our consequent need 
to pay attention to them. We do not—on 
grounds of parsimony—need to know about 
them when their effect is simply to reinforce a 
first-order decision to vote in accord with one’s 
party identification. We very much need to 
know about issues—and their relative signifi- 
cance within the total set of satellite attitudes— 
when a second-order decision is being made. 

This conception also hints at a long-range 
effect of issues. Party identification is resistant 
to change. Many have commented on this, but 
Hugh Douglas Price has made the additional 
observation that it is a lagging indicator.?* This 
suggests that the valence on the nuclear parti- 
san attitude may be changed after most of the 
satellite attitudes come to have opposite va- 
lences. And in this respect, no one has better 
interpreted the effect of issues than Richard 
Boyd in a previous Review article:?* 


In short, the impact of a candidate is sub- 
stantial but of short duration. The impact of 
issues, while rarely great at any moment, ac- 
cumulates over a period of time. Overall, issues 
may outweigh candidates in affecting the outcome 
of elections, for issues have the capacity to alter 
the greatest single determinant of a vote, party 
identification. 


2# Hugh Douglas Price, “Micro- and Macro-politics: 
Notes on Research Strategy” in Political Research and 
Political Theory, ed. Oliver Garceau (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968), p. 121. 

2 Boyd, “Voting Defection,” p. 510. 


Rejoinder to “Comments” by Richard A. Brody and 
Benjamin I. Page and John H. Kessel 


GERALD M. POMPER 
Livingston College, Rutgers University 


Only two presidential elections ago, V. O. 
Key worried about the effect of theories of 
electoral behavior on practicing politicians. “If 
they see voters as most certainly responsive to 
nonsense,” he warned, “they will give them 
nonsense, If they see voters as susceptible to 
delusion, they will delude them.”? Perhaps in 
response to Key’s concern, the contributors to 
this symposium and other writers have sought 
to discover, and frankly to emphasize, the im- 
portance of issues in voting. I believe we have 
accomplished this central purpose. It is no 
longer “perverse and unorthodox,” as in Key’s 
time, to argue that “voters are not fools,” and 
that elections are meaningful democratic acts, 

This basic conclusion should be marked be- 
fore discussing remaining and detailed points of 
contention. After reading two articles, two 
commentaries, and two rejoinders, one is likely 
to be overwhelmed by problems of operational- 
izing the “normal vote,” or defining 
“liberalism,” or calculating the “partisan issue 
alignment index.” Of course, these are important 
scholarly problems, and Brody and Page par- 
ticularly have outlined the immediate needs in 
future investigations of the subject. Rather than 
explore the subject further at this point, how- 
ever, I want to give the patient reader some re- 
lief, and will respond only to a limited number 
of the comments. 

John Kessel has presented an able summary 
of the recent literature on issue voting, and of 
the concomitant problems in analysis, I believe, 
however, that he finds more emphasis on the 
subject in The American Voter than truly exists. 
That book’s six-component model of voter 
choice is not an independent test of issue vot- 
ing, as Kessel states. Rather, it is based upon 
the same open-ended questions used to demon- 
strate low ideological awareness among the 
electorate. Moreover, these six components are 
devalued as only short-term factors, “the atti- 
tudes immediately supporting voting choice.”? 
In the Michigan group’s overall analysis, voter 
attitudes are clearly subordinated to party iden- 
tification. To quote from the gospel, “We are 


1V, O. Key, Jr, The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1964), pp. 6f. 

2 Donald E. Stokes, Angus Campbell, and Warren E. 
Miller, “Components of Electoral Decision,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 52 (June, 1958), 368. 


convinced that the relationships in our data re- 
flect primarily the role of enduring partisan 
commitments in shaping attitudes toward po- 
litical objects.” 

Despite this emphatic conclusion, it is im- 
portant to note that the relative importance of 
party identification and policy attitudes was not 
Statistically tested in The American Voter. 
When Arthur Goldberg did perform such a 
test, using the same 1956 data, he found the 
Michigan model inadequate. Attitudes were 
seen to exercise an independent influence upon 
the vote.* 

As to Professor Kessel’s specific comments 
on my article, I need only respond to two 
points. First, I do not find the strictly statistical 
objections important. The absence of temporal 
variation from 1964 to 1968, when controls are 
introduced, only strengthens my argument that 
major political change occurred in the 1964 
election and persisted in 1968. It is true that 
the partial correlations are lower than the zero- 
order relationships, but even the control gener- 
ally reduces these figures by less than half. 

More important is Kessel’s substantive com- 
plaint that the questions employed (and my 
subsequent analysis) commingle two separate 
attitudes—the specific policy issues, and the 
general question of federal governmental 
power. He is certainly correct. Medical care or 
racial integration and the power of the national 
government are indeed joined in these survey 
questions. At more than one point in my arti- 
cle, I have noted that “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” denote attitudes toward the use of federal 
power for certain policy objectives." 


2 Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren E. Mil- 
ler, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New 
York: Wiley, 1960}, p. 135. 

4 Arthur Goldberg, “Discerning a Causal Pattern 
among Data on Voting Behavior,” American Political 
Science Review, 60 (December, 1966), 913-922. In- 
dependents are omitted from Goldberg’s analysis, 
thereby increasing the relative importance of party 
identification. 

5The point was made in the original draft of this 
article which I sent privately to Professor Kessel for 
his comments. In his kind reply. he noted the overlap 
of the two attitudes, and I subsequently tried further 
to clarify the operational use of “liberalism.” In his 
comments here, he is probably refering to my earlier 
draft, which has been improved, I hope, by attention 
to his private critique. : 
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But these equivalences are more than stylistic 
conveniences, for they are joined in the real po- 
litical world, where only the federal govern- 
ment has shown the ability and occasional will- 
ingness to insure minimum standards of health 
care for all, or to open segregated schools to 
black children, The vanishing breed of liberal 
Republicans may have a more sophisticated 
philosophy, but segregationists and medical 
lobbyists know that their political interests are 
well-served by the championing of states’ 
rights. Moreover, to the not insignificant extent 
that the mass public is aware of these terms, its 
explanation parallels my use of these terms.® 

Brody and Page make only one specific criti- 
cism of my article: that I do not consider the 
possibility of partisan realignment. To the con- 
trary, I raised this very possibility by hypothe- 
sizing that 1964 represented a “critical 
election,” in which significant numbers of vot- 


See Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief 
Systems in Mass Publics,” in Ideology and Discontent, 
ed, David E. Apter (London: The Free Press, 
1964), pp. 219-223. A quick analysis of some other 
1968 data indicated that over two-thirds of the sample 
could determine the relative conservatism or liberalism 
of the two major parties, and that 87 per cent agreed 
that the Democrats were the more liberal party (in- 
cluding 94 per cent of the strong Republicans). See 
deck 12, column 49 of the 1968 survey. 
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ers changed their party loyalties to conform 
with their policy preferences, and Table 1 in 
my article presents data on this point. Admit- 
tedly, I have not demonstrated realignment, but 
I have hardly neglected its likelihood; indeed, I 
am more likely to have exaggerated it.” 

A final, more general point on issue voting. 
In many electoral analyses, issues are consid- 
ered only as short-term influences, distinct in 
their effect from partisan loyalty. The Ameri- 
can Voter and Brody and Page’s comments are 
partially illustrative. This assumption is analyti- 
cally convenient, but it underestimates the 
long-term effect of issues. One of the sources of 
party identification itself is policy attitude, and 
attitudes first evident in one election may con- 
tinue to be relevant and influential in succced- 
ing contests. The obvious example is the con- 
temporary Democratic majority, which can be 
traced to policy attitudes formed during the 
New Deal. The point is inherent and treated 
well in Boyd’s analysis. It should be remem- 
bered by all electoral researchers, lest they 
again treat American party loyalists as unthink- 
ing prisoners of tradition and habit. 


‘See Gerald Pomper, Elections in America (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1968), pE: 119-122 and Donald J. 
Devine, The Attentive Public (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1970), pp. 95-99. 


Rejoinder to “Comments” by Richard A. Brody and 


Benjamin I. Page and John H. Kessel 
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The commentaries of Kessel and of Brody 
and Page raise fundamental questions of nor- 
mal vote analysis. Kessel is concerned with the 
legitimacy of applying the technique to an 
election contested by three major candidates, 
given that we have normal votes only for a 
Democrat and a Republican. Brody and Page 
emphasize the problems of disentangling cause 
and effect in the relationships of issue positions 
and vote choices. Since a reply to Brody and 
Page would be moot if the objection of Kessel 
cannot be satisfied, I shall consider Kessel’s 
commentary first. 


Two Parties, Three Candidates 


If we have normal vote estimates only for 
the Republican and Democratic parties, how 
should we treat the Wallace candidacy? My so- 
lution (defended in footnote 11) was to con- 
sider the Wallace vote a short-term deviation 
from the expected two-party vote and to keep 
the observed votes of the three candidates sepa- 
rate. An equally plausible assumption, Kessel 
argues, is that the normal Democratic vote was 
split between non-Southern and Southern Dem- 
ocratic candidates and that the expected Demo- 
cratic vote should be compared with the com- 
bined vote of Wallace and Humphrey. While 
adding the Humphrey and Wallace votes might 
seem attractive (particularly to Hubert Hum- 
phrey), this solution has its own problems. 

First, Kessel’s treatment of Wallace as a 


Southern Democratic candidate is based on a. 


premise that Wallace’s votes came predomi- 
nantly from Democrats and Independents. Al- 
though Independents did vote for Wallace in 
large numbers, a Wallace voter was no more 
likely to be a Democrat than was any randomly 
chosen number of the electorate (see Table 1). 
In fact, Wallace’s party coalition no more re- 
sembled Humphrey’s coalition than Nixon’s. 
Second, treating Wallace as a Democratic 
candidate not only distorts the candidates’ 
party coalitions, it conceals important differ- 
ences in their issue coalitions as well. Note, for 
example, the differences in the civil rights atti- 
tudes of those who voted for the three candi- 
dates. In all, 61 per cent of the electorate en- 
dorsed the view that civil rights leaders were 
pushing too fast. Eighty-seven per cent of the 


W. Boyp 


University 


Table 1. The Party Coalitions in 1968 


Demo- Tride- Repub- 


5 N 
crats dents licans 
Nixon Voters 17 32 51 100% 490 
Humphrey Voters 78 17 5 100% 421 
Wallace Voters 46 41 13 100% 116 
All Party 
Identifiers 46- 30 24 100% 1531 


Data Source: 1968 SRC Election Study 


Wallace voters endorsed this view, as did 66 
per cent of the Nixon voters; only 49 per cent 
of the Humphrey voters concurred, Adding the 
Humphrey and the Wallace vote obscures the 
fact that the racial attitudes of the Wallace vot- 
ers were closer to Nixon voters than to Hum- 
phrey voters.* 

Finally, Kessel notes that if the Humphrey 
and Wallace votes are combined, the issue of 
the speed of civil rights progress almost disap- 
pears as an important issue in 1968. That con- 
clusion in itself should make one chary of not 
distinguishing the Wallace and the Humphrey 
vote. Quite obviously, without the racial issue 
Wallace would not even have been a candidate 
in 1968. Thus, while I do not wish to minimize 
the problem of applying the normal vote tech- 
nique to the 1968 election, I would argue that 
Kessel’s particular method of reanalyzing the 
data is inappropriate. 


Issue Voting or Rationalization 

Brody and Page are concerned with another 
of the intractable problems of the analysis of 
issue voting. In their view the evidence that is- 
sues importantly influence people’s votes can be 
explained away by what they term rationaliza- 
tion. Though they never define the term pre- 
cisely, rationalization appears indistinguishable 
from what they later call projection and persua- 
sion. Projection occurs when a voter falsely per- 
ceives his preferred candidate’s position to be his 
own. Persuasion takes place if a voter adopts the 
issue position of his preferred candidate. In both 


1 This is true of all of the issues included in Figure 
5 of my original article. 


t 
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cases vote choices are influencing issue posi- 
tions, rather than issues determining votes. 
Conceiving of rationalization as a response set, 
Brody and Page construct a test to determine 
whether or not rationalization in fact contami- 
nates the evidence for issue voting. While their 
test tends to refute the rationalization hypothe- 
sis in the 1968 data, they have left the status of 
V.O. Key’s work in doubt. To discuss Key’s ev- 
idence, it is important to distinguish the cogni- 
tive and the affective components of attitudes. 

Consider, for example, the following item 
from the Brody and Page commentary: “Which 
party can better handle the problem of keeping 
us out of a bigger war?” For most people, the 
question may be so heavily laden with affect 
that it has little cognitive content. It is like ask- 
ing a person which of the parties he likes better 
in different words. Answering the question in 
such a way that the response correlates with 
one’s vote requires neither interest in the issue 
nor any knowledge of the history of the two 
partics in committing the United States to war. 
A voter who had fixed on a voting choice 
would simply respond that this preferred party 
was better able to keep the United States out of 
war. 

Contrast the above item with the following 
one, drawn from Key’s analysis of the New 
Deal realignment: “Do you think the Wagner 
Act should be revised, repealed or left un- 
changed?”? The item gives no clues of the posi- 
tions of the parties on this issue. If responses to 
this item are systematically related to the vote 
(i.c., if Republicans who favored the act voted 
Democratic and if Democrats who opposed it 
voted Republican), it is probably because the 
voters knew the differing Republican and Dem- 
ocratic positions on collective bargaining. An 
item such as this, then, has a substantial cog- 
nitive component. If an issue is salient enough 
that people become familiar with the parties’ 
stands, then the issue position probably influ- 
enced their voting choices rather than vice 
versa, 

In the 1968 data I presented, only one item 
is cast in such a way as to be vulnerable to a 
rationalization response set. It is the one which 
asks people, “In general, how do you feel about 
how President Johnson has done his job.” The 
remainder of the items give away no clues of 
the positions of candidates or parties. But what 
of Key’s data in The Responsible Electorate? In 
Chapter 3 Key outlines the class and issue bases 
of the emerging New Deal Democratic major- 


2V, O. Key, Jr., The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1966), p. 47. 
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ity. In the main his evidence depends on items 
that had a clear cognitive content. This portion 
of his argument stands up well on reexamina- 
tion. Unfortunately, this is not as true of the 
later chapters on elections of the 1950s and 
1960s. Here, many more of his items are of a 
form in which affect toward the parties or the 
candidates is a central component, e.g., 
“Which presidential candidate—Stevenson or 
Eisenhower—do you think could handle the 
Korean situation best?’ Much of this evidence 
is suspect because of its possible contamination 
by rationalization. 


The Normal Vote and Party Realignment 


Brody and Page sound a second warning 
against normal-vote analysis. They point out 
that the technique considers issues “one by one 
in isolation from each other [so]. . . that the 
approach is continually reapportioning the 
same observed variation in the vote.” Yet, in a 
sense this is one of its advantages. At a glance, 
one can see the degree to which voters who 
share a common position on a selected issue 
also support the same party and candidate. Dif- 
ferences in the expected party vote between 
groups with different opinions reveal the degree 
of ideological coherence of the parties on the 
issue at that point in time. If one then examines 
changes in the partisan components of an issue 
across a series of elections, one can show, as 
Pomper recently has, the pace at which the 
electorate has moved toward ideological clarity 
in its party attachments over time.* 

In addition, the deviations of the observed 
vote from the expected vote point to the issucs 
that appear important in changes in these party 
alignments. That is, in one election an issue 
may emerge which is associated with deviations 
from the expected party vote. By the next 
election enough people may have either 
changed their opinions or changed their party 
identification so that the issue cleavage is now 
manifest in a new party cleavage. This seems to 
have been the case with civil rights attitudes in 
the United States from 1956 to 1968.5 Normal 
vote analysis can therefore clearly demarcate 
the issues that underlie party realignments. 

Brody and Page recommend loss-function 
models as an alternative to the normal vote. I 
conclude by posing one question of the most 
recent variants of loss-function equations pro- 


* Key, p. 78. 

*Gerald M. Pomper, “Toward a More Responsible 
Two-Party System? What, Again?” Journal of Politics, 
33 (Nov., 1971), pp. 916-40. 

5 Pomper, pp. 925-26. 
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posed by Brody and Page and by Shapiro.® 
These models, particularly Shapiro’s, permit 
each voter substantial latitude in selecting the 
criteria on which he evaluates the candidates. 
They also allow each voter to make his own de- 
termination of the salience of these criteria and 
permit voters to misperceive the candidates’ 
stands on issues. Undoubtedly, these equations 
should predict the votes of each individual with 
accuracy, but accuracy is not the only criterion 
for the evaluation of a theory. The cost of this 
increased accuracy of predicting individual 
votes may be that we cannot apply these theo- 
ries to normative democratic theory or to ana- 
lytical theories of party competition and elec- 


*Richard A. Brody and Benjamin I. Page, “The 
Assessment of Policy Voting: A Commentary,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 450- 
458, and Michael J. Shapiro, “Rational Political Man: 
A Synthesis of Economic and Social-Psychological 
Perspectives,” American Political Science Review, 63 
(December, 1969), 1106-19. 
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toral change. For example, what can we say 
about democratic control of policy through 
elections, if our theories of the individual vote 
decision do not presume substantial agreement 
on the criteria by which people evaluate candi- 
dates. Similarly, what interesting propositions 
about party competition and electoral change 
can we generate if we cannot assume that peo- 
ple know with reasonable accuracy the policy 
positions of the parties.” Unless the theories of 
the psychology of the vote decision are cast so 
that they can be integrated into broader theo- 
ries of democratic control and party competi- 
tion, then we may have solved less important 
problems at the expense of more critical ones. 


‘This undoubtedly is why Davis, Hinich, and Orde- 
shook assumed that “all citizens make identical esti- 
mates” of candidates’ stands on issues. Otto A. Davis, 
Melvin J. Hinich, and Peter C. Ordeshook, “An Ex- 
pository Development of a Mathematical Model of the 
Electoral Process,” American Political Science Review 
64 (June, 1970), 431. 
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People who don’t like the way things are go- 
ing in their neighborhood have three broad al- 
ternatives. First, they can resign themselves to 
the situation and, doing nothing, just tolerate it. 
This is no doubt what most people do in re- 
sponse to the minor problems of city life— 
things that irritate them but don’t seriously in- 
convenience them—since finding a solution is 
very often costly in time, energy and money. 

When problems are sufficiently bad or long- 
standing, however, they can (second) leave the 
neighborhood altogether, or (third) they can 
stay and make some attempt to change things. 
This paper is about what people decide to do in 
response to neighborhood problems, why they 
decide to do it, and the consequences of their 
decisions for the neighborhood itself. It is based 
on a simple choice model that is elaborated us- 
ing survey data about people facing neighbor- 
hood problems in different parts of the metro- 
politan area. 

Albert Hirschman has developed a general 
theory of response to decline in organizations 
that is based on the latter two options.1 He 
points out that “exit” and “voice” are the alter- 
native ways an individual can respond if he 
wishes to maintain some level of performance 
from an organization whose performance is de- 


* This research was conducted with assistance from 
the National Science Foundation and the University 
of Oregon Graduate School. The authors would like 
to thank Stuart Elaine Rabinowitz and Rich Norling 
for assistance in data collection, and Professor Kevin 
Cox, Geography Department, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, for assistance with the aggregate data in the early 
stages of the project. Professors Robyn Dawes, Kent 
Jennings, William Mitchell, Larry Pierce, and Lester 
Seligman provided critical readings of earlier drafts. 
The present paper was begun, and the thesis formal- 
ized, before the authors were aware of the work of 
Albert Hirschman setting out a general theory of 
response to decline in organizations in similar terms. 
As is obvious, we owe a large debt to Professor 
Hirschman’s ideas in this book and to suggestions he 
has made in correspondence with the authors. Nat- 
urally, however, we accept responsibility for what fol- 
lows, 

1 Albert O, Hirschman, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty: 
Response to Decline in Firms, Organizations, and 
States (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970). 


clining. Exit is simply quitting the organization 
or switching to a competing product. Voice is 

. . . any attempt at all to change, rather than to 
escape from, an objectionable state of affairs, 
whether through individual or collective petition 
to the management directly in charge, through ap- 
peal to a higher authority with the intention of 
forcing a change in management, or through vari- 
ous types of actions and protests, including those 
that are meant to mobilize public opinion.’ 


Since Hirschman’s terminology fits the op- 
tions we have in mind exactly, we have adopted 
it here. A resident exiting from a metropolitan 
neighborhood simply decides that some other 
location offers him more of what he wants, so 
he moves to take up residence in the new place. 
A voicing resident, in the more usual terminol- 
ogy of political analysis, is “making demands,” 
“articulating his interests,” or “participating in 
political action.” As Hirshman says, voice is a 
more “messy” option than exit;3 moving out of 
an area is one simple act, while voice can be 
protracted and complex. Voice can be indivi- 
dualistic, as in writing to newspapers, contact- 
ing public officials, signing petitions and voting, 
or it can be collective, as when people work 
through existing groups or form new ones. 

Hirschman deals with cities only in passing, 
but many of his ideas are directly applicable to 
them. His main concern is with the conse- 
quences for the organization of the particular 
response its “customers” make to decline in 
performance; will it tend to further the decline, 
or will it tend to bring the organization back to 
better performance levels? This is our main 
concern with cities, too. Is neighborhood exit 
or neighborhood voice more likely to improve 
things that are going bad in a neighborhood? If 
one works better than the other, then it be- 


"Hirschman, p. 30. Notice that the economic per- 
spective adopted by Hirschman is paralleled by a so- 
cial psychological perspective. “Avoidance” is essen- 
tially exiting behavior; ‘“‘confrontation/attack” is es- 
sentially voice; and “tolerance” is equivalent to our 
term “resignation”—the situation when people experi- 
ence problems but do nothing about them. 

? Hirschman, p. 16. 
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comes important to know about the conditions 
under which people are likely to do either. 

Our general thesis is that voice, not exit, is 
the mechanism most likely to bring about im- 
provement in metropolitan neighborhoods. This 
principle is not something we can demonstrate 
from our data, but it does have prima facie 
plausibility. When neighborhood problems arise 
from density, then mobility out of the area is 
likely to help things somewhat. But in most 
cases, exit will deplete a neighborhood of ex- 
actly those resources that are required to effect 
an improvement. Money is one of those re- 
sources; people who have it often use it to make 
the move to a more satisfactory neighborhood, 
thereby removing part of the area’s tax base 
and, in general, weakening the area’s ability to 
effect change. 

Energy and concern are other resources lost 
to neighborhoods by exit. Hirshman makes this 
point in discussing differences among people in 
concern about quality and about price, Quality- 
conscious people, he argues, will be the first to 
exit when quality declines and—compared to 
price-conscious people—will be willing to pay 
higher costs for a different product. He illus- 
trates this proposition in the case of neighbor- 
hoods: those who are most concerned about 
quality in schools, services, and neighborhood 
conditions will be the first to migrate to areas 
where those things are better, assuming, of 
course, that such areas exist. But these are the 
people most likely to get involved in commu- 
nity action if they do decide to remain. After 
they are gone, they “will be lost to the citizen’s 
groups and community action programs that 
would attempt to stem and reverse the tide of 
deterioration.”* 

On the other hand, we cannot make the easy 
assumption that neighborhood problems will be 
solved to the extent that residents make de- 
mands on their local governments for change. 
Governments vary greatly in their ability to 
take effective action, assuming that they are 
motivated to do so.° Given the ability, they 
may not have the motivation. Michael Parenti 
cites case studies of attempts by ghetto blacks 
to get action on slum rentals and a needed 
traffic light to illustrate how well-organized col- 


4 Hirschman, p. 51. 

"We are not talking here about symbolic actions 
that are often a substitute for real change. This pro- 
pensity of governments to respond symbolically to 
demands for change has been discussed with consid- 
erable insight by Michael Lipsky, “Protest as a Politi- 
cal Resource,” American Political Science Review, 62 
(December, 1968). 1144-1158 and Murray Edelman, 
The Symbolic Uses of Politics (Chicago: University 
of Illinois Press, 1964). 
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lective action can have no consequences at all. 
Crain and Rosenthal have argued that high lev- 
els of community participation can actually de- 
crease the prospects for action on something 
the majority favors since the opposing minority 
is also likely to become mobilized and can of- 
ten block action.” 

Similarly, neighborhood problems are some- 
times eliminated without any demands on the 
part of local residents; voice is neither a suffi- 
cient nor a necessary condition for change. 
“Spillover” from action taken by one local ad- 
ministration can improve things in another's 
territory,? or changes can come about through 
the undirected working of economic forces. A 
“public-regarding” city elite might be expected 
to work for improvement without prodding 
from the residents of a neighborhood.® Simi- 
larly, voice by people in one area can help peo- 
ple in another area who do nothing or exit. 
For example, if the residents of one suburb are 
affected by air pollution and are successful in 
attempts to curb it at the source, people in all 
areas benefit. 

On the other hand, if the same suburban res- 
idents manage to increase the number of police 
patrols in their neighborhood, this will have lit- 
tle effect on crime in other areas—indeed, it 
might increase crime elsewhere by reducing po- 
lice protection in order to meet the demand in 
the first area. The matter is complicated still 
further because demands are made on a num- 
ber of different governments within the metro- 
politan area. Nevertheless, demands can make 


‘Michael Parenti, “Power and Pluralism: A View 
from the Bottom,” Journal of Politics, 32 (August, 
1970), 582. 

*Robert L. Crain and Donald B. Rosenthal, “Com- 
munity Status as a Dimension of Local Decision- 
making,” American Sociological Review, 32 (Decem- 
ber, 1967), 970-984. 

®See Alan Williams, “The Optimal Provision of 
Public Goods in a System of Local Government,” 
Journal of Political Economy, 74 (October, 1956), 
18-33 for a discussion of “spillover effects” among 
local governments. 

? For a discussion of the concept “public-regarding 
elite” see James Q. Wilson and Edward Banfield, 
“Public-Regardingness as a Value Premise in Voting 
Behavior,” American Political Science Review, 58, De- 
cember, 1964), 876-887. An important critique of the 
concept and analysis based on it is contained in Ray- 
mond E. Wolfinger and John Osgood Field, “Political 
Ethos and the Structure of City Government,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 60 (June, 1966), 306- 
326. We should remember that some kinds of neigh- 
borhood voice—using the term in the broad sense 
adopted by Hirschman—do not require action of any 
kind by city elites. Neighborhood beautification groups, 
for example, can make the required improvements 
quite independently of community power structures. 
But, in general, problems that can be solved in this 
way will be relatively minor. 
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an important difference. This view has been a 
basic assumption of liberal-democratic theory 
for years, and it will be our assumption here. 
How much the chances of action are increased 
by demand making depends on factors such as 
those just discussed. 


Assumptions about Choice 


The importance of Hirschman’s work de- 
rives, in part, from his recognition that voice 
and exit are alternatives for a “customer” faced 
with “decline” in a “product.” A large body of 
literature deals with the reasons why people 
leave a neighborhood, and another deals with 
participation in urban politics; but in neither of 
these—to our knowledge—is it recognized that 
these are alternatives, that a person might take 
political action instead of leaving, or vice versa. 
Studies of mobility usually see the only alterna- 
tive to a move as accepting the present state of 
affairs in the current neighborhood, and studies 
of participation usually see the only alternative 
to action as apathy or resignation.” 

Our data will document the propensity of 
people to exit or to voice when they are faced 
with a neighborhood problem. Unfortunately, 
we do not have direct data about why people in 
actual decision-making situations do one thing 
and not another. We assume that a person de- 
cides whether to exit, to voice, or to do nothing 
by weighing the costs of a particular action 
against the benefits likely to accrue from it. As 
a rational decision maker, he does that which 
offers him the greatest benefit for the least cost. 
For example, suppose someone living in a cen- 
tral district dislikes conditions in his neighbor- 
hood. For one reason or another, he decides 
that an attempt to improve things there would 
be very costly (in time, energy, and money) 
and, in the long run, would make little differ- 
ence. While a move to the suburbs would in- 
volve an expensive house and perhaps higher 


® Hirschman points out that both economists and 
political scientists have a “trained incapacity” to rec- 
ognize the importance of one of the two mechanisms. 
Economists, he says, have a bias in favor of exit and 
against voice: “The economist tends naturally to think 
that his mechanism is far more efficient and is in 
fact the only one to be taken seriously” (p. 16). On 
the other hand, 


Political scientists have long dealt systematically 
with [the function of interest articulation] and its 
various manifestations. But in doing so they have 
ordinarily confined their attention to situations in 
which the only alternative to articulation is ac- 
quiescence or indifference (rather than exit), while 
economists have refused to consider that the dis- 
contented consumer might be anything but dumbly 
faithful or outright traitorous (to the firm he used 
to do business with (pp. 30-31). 
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taxes, the difference in conditions there is vast. 
Rationally, he makes the move. 

If these considerations were all the decision 
involved it is unlikely voice would ever be used 
much; exit is just too simple and “clean” a solu- 
tion to a bad neighborhood. But in fact certain 
constraints limit the ability of people to use the 
exit option. Money is one such constraint. Peo- 
ple with high incomes can choose from the 
wide variety of residential areas available in the 
metropolitan area, while people with low in- 
comes have far fewer options. We usually think 
of high income people “escaping” the problems 
of the city—as often as not the “problems” are 
invading blacks—by a retreat to the suburbs, 
but if they wish they can also escape the prob- 
lems of their suburb by a move to a different 
suburb, or perhaps to a city apartment. On the 
other hand, people with low incomes are con- 
fined to the options available in low-income 
areas (excluding high-rise luxury apartments), 
and a move is far less likely to involve a change 
in neighborhood conditions. Race also con- 
strains the ability to exit. Substantial differences 
in neighborhood type within black ghettoes 
have been documented, but blacks are limited 
to the options offered by the ghetto. 

The viability of the voice option differs 
among types of people and among types of 
neighborhoods. Pluralists and antipluralists 
differ about the extent to which political re- 
sources are distributed in the population,’ but 
they generally agree that income and education 
confer substantial advantages. Lipsky has quali- 
fied this tenet somewhat by pointing out that 
“relatively powerless groups” can sometimes 
get much of what they want through protest; 
the skillful use of protest can mobilize other 
groups which have political resources to help a 
group that does not.1* But as Lipsky points out, 


See, for example, Wilfred G. Marston, “Socio- 
economic Differentiation Within Negro Areas of 
American Cities,” Social Forces, 48 (December, 1969), 
165-176. 

2 Classic statements of the pluralist position are 
found in: Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961); Arnold Rose, The Power 
Structure (New York: Oxford University Press, 1967); 
Nelson W. Polsby, Community Power and Political 
Theory (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963); 
Edward Banfield, Political Influence (New York: Free 
Press, 1961). In addition to the earlier work of C. W. 
Mills and Floyd Hunter, antipluralist arguments are 
found in: Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz, “Two 
Faces of Power,” American Political Science Review, 
56 (December, 1962); 950; Grant McConnell, Private 
Power and American Democracy (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1966); Theodore Lowi, “The Public Phi- 
losophy: Interest-Group Liberalism,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 61 (March, 1967), 5-24. 

8 Lipsky, “Protest as a Political Resource,” pp. 144~ 
158. 
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a successful protest requires formidable organi- 
zational and leadership resources, quite apart 
from some support in the general population. 
The political weakness of poor people is well 
summed up by Parenti: 


Party politicians are inclined to respond positively 
not to group needs but to group demands, and in 
political life as in economic life, needs do not be- 
come marketable demands until they are backed 
by “buying power” or “exchange power” for only 
then is it in the “producer’s” interest to respond. 
The problem with most lower-strata groups is that 
they have few political resources of their own to 
exchange.” 


But some problems are beyond the resources 
governments have available, no matter what 
political resources or “purchasing power” a 
group manages to mobilize. Most obviously, 
this is the case for city governments in areas 
drained of resources by the movement of 
wealth to the suburbs; problems in such areas 
are normally far worse than those in the sub- 
urbs, and resources for dealing with them far 
smaller. Even with the greatest governmental 
good-will, voice may still be an ineffective strat- 
egy in such cases.15 

Stated in these terms, the model implies that 
poor people are at a double disadvantage: they 
are handicapped in their ability to use both exit 
and voice for solving their neighborhood prob- 
lems. In such cases passivity can be rational 
since a dispassionate assessment of the other al- 
ternatives could suggest that action of any kind 
would be a waste of time, energy, and money. 
And, of course, the situation is worse for 
blacks, whose ability to use exit or voice is also 
constrained by their race. Anthony Downs 
makes the point that political action (voting) 
can be irrational if policy changes have no net 
effect on individual welfare;#® we can add that 
exit, too, can be irrational if it makes no differ- 
ence, 


The Social Sciences on Exit and 
Voice in Cities 
The literature on urban mobility has paid the 
greatest attention to movement from urban 


“Parenti, “Power and Pluralism.” Italics in the 


original. 
“Cf. Edward C. Banfield’s assertion in The Un- 
heavenly City (Boston: Little Brown, 1970): “. .. 
the ‘revenue crisis’ mainly reflects the fact that people 
hate to pay taxes and that they think that by crying 
poverty they can shift some of the bill to someone 
else” (p. 9). Crying poverty is, at least, more reason- 
able for most city governments than for most sub- 
urban governments. 

* Anthony Downs, An Economie Theory of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957), p. 43. © 
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areas to the suburbs; the dominant thesis is that 
migrants in this direction are mainly people 
who find urban life incompatible with their 
“family-oriented” life-style. Wendell Bell, for 
example, has shown that the main reason given 
for a move to the suburbs is that “it would be 
better for the children there’—more space, 
bigger houses, better schools, “nice” children to 
play with and so on.*? The conclusion is sup- 
ported by a great deal of other research. The 
suburban move is best seen as one outcome of 
an interaction between the demands an indi- 
vidual places on his metropolitan neighborhood 
and what that neighborhood—and “competing” 
ones elsewhere—can offer. 

Despite this emphasis on movement toward 
the suburbs (and other literature dealing with 
the “rootlessness” of suburban populations), 
urban areas appear to have higher rates of mo- 
bility than suburban ones, and most of the 
movement is between urban neighborhoods 
rather than toward the suburbs, General theo- 
ries of metropolitan mobility differentiate be- 
tween “push” and “pull” factors—things having 
to do, respectively, with negative characteristics 
of the present area and positive characteristics 
of the new one.?° In these terms, Lansing and 
Barth conclude that dislike of the present 
neighborhood contributes most to a family’s in- 
tention to move, followed by dissatisfaction 
with its present housing, overcrowding, and a 
desire to move either farther out or farther in.?t 
Sabagh and his colleagues conclude: “Needs 


* Wendell Bell, “Familism and Suburbanization; 
One Test of the Social Choice Hypothesis,” Rural 
Sociology, 21 (September-December, 1956), 276-283. 

8 For other literature dealing with movement toward 
the suburbs and familism, see: Roy H. Rodgers, “Some 
Factors Associated with Homogeneous Role Patterns 
in Family Life Cycle Careers,” Pacific Sociological 
Review, 7 (Spring, 1964), 38-48; Sylvia Fleis Fava, 
“Suburbanism as a Way of Life,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 21 (February, 1956), 34-37. 

See John B. Lansing and Nancy Barth, Residen- 
tial Location and Urban Mobility: A Multivariate 
Analysis (Report prepared for the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, by the Insti- 
tute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
1964). Richard Sennett also points out this greater 
“exit-proneness” of urban residents in The Uses of 
Disorder, (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1970), pp. 152- 
153, in his discussion of loose social controls in such 
areas. 

For a useful summary of the findings in these 
terms, see George Sabagh, Maurice D. Van Arsdol, 
Jr, and Edgar W. Butler, “Some Determinants of 
Intrametropolitan Residential Mobility: Conceptual 
Considerations,” Social Forces, 48 (September, 1969), 
88-98. Charles M. Tiebout’s “The Pure Theory of 
Local Expenditure,” Journal of Political Economy, 64 
(October, 1956), 416-424, is useful from an economic 
perspective. 

* Lansing and Barth, p. 14. 
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and aspirations pertaining to the dwelling and 
the neighborhood are one of the most impor- 
tant determinants of residential mobility.”2? 
“Problems in the neighborhood” do seem to be 
the prime “pushing” factor behind exit from 
metropolitan neighborhoods; more attractive 
neighborhoods exercise “pull” relative to those 
problems.?8 

One reason that exit has not been seen as an 
alternative to voice may be that the “political 
participation” literature characteristically fails 
to treat “participation” as a problem-solving 
act. Of course, there is good evidence that the 
act of voting is often better explained by the 
norm of civic duty than by any expectation that 
particular situations will be changed by it.24 But 
people participate in politics in ways other than 
voting, and ample evidence suggests that there 
are strong norms against some of them, such as 
protest activity and demonstrations.*> These 
more “difficult” behaviors seem more likely to 
be genuine problem-solving acts, and they are 
what we are chiefly interested in. By failing to 
emphasize this problem-solving character of 
much political participation, researchers have 
failed to consider that other kinds of actions— 
nonpolitical actions—might be a far more effi- 
cient way of doing things. 

Although perhaps broad theoretical works do 
imply a problem-solving motive when they talk 
about “demand making,” empirical studies of 
participation characteristically focus on status 
and psychological-attitudinal “determinants” of 
voting. High-status people are found to partici- 
pate more than low-status people, men more 
than women, the middle-aged more than the 


* Sabagh et al, p. 95. 

2 The literature suggests that “problems” that push 
people into mobility are, by comparison, seldom 
unique to a particular family in a neighborhood. For 
example, having to commute a long way to work is 
infrequently given as a reason for movement and the 
same goes for having friends in another part of the 
city. See: Peter Rossi, Why Families Move, (New 
York: Free Press, 1955), 90-92; Sabagh et al., “Some 
Determinants of Intrametropolitan Residential Mobil- 
ity.” 

Yas See especially, Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, 
Warren Miller, and Donald Stokes, The American 
Voter (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960) for a 
discussion of civic duty and similar variables related 
to voter participation. 

2 See; John P. Robinson, “Public Reaction to Po- 
litical Protest: Chicago, 1968," Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 34 (Spring, 1970), 1-9; Philip E. Converse et 
al, “Continuity and Change in American Politics; 
Parties and Issues in the 1968 Election.” American 
Political Science Review, 63 (December, 1969), 1083- 
1105; Marvin Olsen, “Perceived Legitimacy of Social 
Protest Action,” Social Problems (Winter, 1968), 297- 
310; Ralph Turner, “The Public Perception of Pro- 
test,” American Sociological Review (December, 
1969), 815-830. 
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young and the old—and so on.?* Alienation is 
often seen as a prior cause of low participation,” 
and the same role is seen for apathy. People 
fail to take part in political action because they 
are apathetic, or perhaps because they have a 
low sense of their political efficacy. The Ameri- 
can Voter, for example, argues for a causal se- 
quence from education “through ego strength 
to political efficacy and on to increased political 
participation.”28 

The literature about black participation con- 
tains some anomalies that might, in part, be ex- 
plained by changing historical circumstances. 
Although there are some exceptions, most re- 
search conducted in the ’fifties and early ’sixties 
found that blacks participate less in politics 
than whites do.2® Later research, however, has 
shown that when socioeconomic status is con- 
trolled, blacks actually participate more than 
whites. Marvin Olsen found that this greater 
black participation occurred in a wide variety 
of social activities as well as politics, and also 
that it increased between 1957 and 1968.9 The 
slowly changing racial climate of the ’sixties, 
coupled with increasing black dominance of the 
central areas, is probably changing traditional 
black political passivity. 

From the perspective of our model, the usual 
explanations of political participation tell only 
part of the story. By starting with variables that 
are “inside the individual’s head”! they do not 


23 For a summary of findings regarding political par- 
ticipation, see Lester Milbrath, Political Participation 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963). See also Angus 
Campbell et al, The American Voter; Gabriel Al- 
mond and Sidney Verba, The Civil Culture (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1963). 

77 For an excellent summary of the alienated voter 
hypothesis and a critique, see Robert L. Crain, Elihu 
Katz, and Donald B. Rosenthal, The Politics of Com- 
munity Conflict (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 1969). 

= Campbell et al., p. 518. 

> Campbell et al, p. 316. Morris Janowitz and 
Dwaine Marvick, Competitive Pressures and Demo- 
cratic Consent, (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, Michigan Governmental Studies, No. 32), p. 26. 

% Marvin E. Olsen, “Social and Political Participa- 
tion of Blacks,” American Sociological Review, 35 
(August, 1970), 682-697; See also Nicholas Babchuck 
and Ralph V. Thompson, “Voluntary Associations of 
Negroes,” American Sociological Review, 27 (October, 
1962), 647-655. 

% The phrase belongs to James S. Coleman, “Rela- 
tional Analysis: The Study of Social Organization 
with Survey Methods,” Human Organization, 17 (Win- 
ter, 1958-1959), 28-36. Coleman suggests that this 
shortcoming might reflect the heavy reliance these 
studies usually place on survey methodology. He points 
out the tendency of studies based on survey research 
to theorize about things that can be readily measured 
by this technique (that is to say, characteristics of 
individuals rather than of their environments); Cole- 
man also systematizes the various modifications of 
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give due recognition to the social and political 
context of participation and how his perception 
of that context influences what the individual 
does. That is the crux of our model: An indi- 
vidual’s participation is seen as a response to a 
need he experiences in his environment (or at 
least the neighborhood part of it), and as di- 
rected toward some agency, usually govern- 
ment, that has the power to do something about 
it. We suspect that attitudes fit most satisfacto- 
rily into an explanatory scheme as conse- 
quences of the way an individual assesses his 
social and political environment: that these as- 
sessments influence both attitudes and behav- 
ior, and that they are prior to both—although 
reciprocal relationships undoubtedly exist®? 

The behavioral literature on participation 
tells us little about how people assess different 
social and political environments. More gener- 
ally, we get only sketchy impressions from the 
literature about the aggregate consequences of 
the multitude of individual exiting and voicing 
_ acts. The mobility literature does suggest that 
exit decisions result in a patchwork of more or 
less homogeneous neighborhoods throughout 
the metropolitan area: people obviously tend to 
seek out neighbors who are similar to them- 
selves in status, race, and lifestyle. As the ear- 
lier discussion suggested, it is a far more com- 
plex process to link individual demand making 
to the outcomes of political systems and change 
in neighborhood conditions.?* 

Subsequent sections of this paper ask: What 
neighborhood conditions produce exit, and 
what conditions produce voice? What will keep 
voice-oriented people in a declining neighbor- 
hood? Are there any differences between racial 
and status groups in their propensity to use one 
means of coping or the other? Are there any 





survey technology that take account of the individual’s 
social context. 

2 Thus, if we think about alienation as a variable 
“inside the individual’s head,” at least two alternative 
models are possible: (1) a developmental sequence 
from assessments of the situation (the calculus) 
through attitude (alienation) to behavior (participa- 
tion); (2) a spurious relationship in which the calcu- 
lus influences alienation and participation, but aliena- 
tion in itself does not influence participation. See Her- 
bert Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis (New York: 
Free Press, 1955) pp. 254-263 for distinctions between 
these two types of process, See also Hayward Alker, 
Mathematics and Politics (New York: Macmillan, 
1965), pp. 122-125. 

33 One important study suggests that decisions made 
by various metropolitan governments tend to maintain 
the social homogeneity of metropolitan areas. The ar- 
gument implies that mobility and governmental action 
tend to work in the same direction of system main- 
tenance. See Oliver P. Williams et al, Suburban Dif- 
ferences and Metropolitan Policies (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1965). 
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differences between neighborhoods in this re- 

spect? Do people who relate differently to their , 
neighborhood respond differently when faced 

with problems there? Micro-macro theorizing 

is, in general, underdeveloped in the social sci- 

ences, but several authors have pointed out its 

centrality to sociology and political science.™* 
We cannot demonstrate the effect of different 
responses on neighborhood conditions them- 
selves, but the concluding section draws on the 
data and the simple assumptions about aggrega- 
tion that we outlined earlier to develop a model 
of problem solving in different metropolitan 
neighborhoods. 


Data Collection and Coding 


We used two types of data in this study— 
survey data to measure individual responses to 
problems, and aggregate data’ (from census 
tracts) to measure neighborhood differences, 
The survey was conducted in Columbus, Ohio 
in the spring of 1966.3 In order to determine 


3 See, for example: Hubert M. Blalock, Theory 
Construction (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1969). Bla- 
lock points out that one might have to use weighted 
averages rather than arithmetic means in order to 
allow for the fact that, in collective decision making, 
some individuals count more than others (p. 6). James 
S. Coleman in Introduction to Mathematical Sociology 
(New York: Free Press, 1964) writes: 


. it is precisely because there is some varying 
structure of relations between individuals that so- 
ciology has a reason for existence. Sociology would 
otherwise be nothing more than an “aggregate psy- 
chology,” as thermodynamics is an “aggregate sta- 
tistical mechanics,” and would be concerned only 
with distributions of motives, needs, beliefs, and so 
on. Many sociologists today, in fact, forget that 
sociology is different from aggregate psychology and 
base their “sociological” explanations on such dis- 
tributions” (pp. 88-89). 


One author who does make a formal attempt to spell 
out such linkages is Allen Barton, Communities in 
Disaster (New York: Doubleday, 1969), especially 
Chapter 5, “The Altruistic Community.” See also: 
Heinz Eulau, Micro-Macro Political Analysis, (Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1969); and Donald E. Stokes, “Analytic 
Reduction in the Study of Institutions,” a paper de- 
livered to the 1966 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in New York. 

3 The best available sample frame was the Colum- 
bus City Directory, which proved to be a reasonably 
reliable listing of households in the metropolitan area; 
our survey is representative of the entire metropolitan 
area. Households were sampled from this frame using 
a table of random numbers, and individuals were 
sampled from households using the respondent selec- 
tion key detailed in Charles H. Backstrom and Gerald 
D. Hursh, Survey Research (Chicago: Northwestern 
University Press, 1963), pp. 50-59. Interviews were 
conducted by graduate students and advanced under- 
graduates in political science. Extensive telephone 
checking revealed complete reliability of the inter- 
viewers. Eighty-three per cent of the interviews at- 
tempted were completed. 
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whether people were experiencing problems in 
their present neighborhood, we asked: “Are 
there any problems facing this area of Colum- 
bus?” We coded a variety of types of problems 
in addition to the simple yes/no dichotomy. 
The question used to investigate voice was 
drawn from the set used by Almond and Verba 
to measure civic competence:*¢ “Suppose a reg- 
ulation were being considered by the Columbus 
City Government that you considered unjust or 
harmful. What do you think you could do 
about it?” The answers were coded into such 
categories as: work through informal groups; 
work through a political party; vote; work 
through formal groups (churches, unions etc.) ; 
write letters; talk to powerful people; consult a 
lawyer, and so on. The answers were also dichot- 
omized: all those who indicated some kind of 
action were coded in a “voice” category, and 
those who said they would do nothing or who 
could not mention anything were coded “no 
voice.” We have already pointed out that our 
questions do not relate to particular actions di- 
rected to particular problems—data that would 
have been ideal. Responses to this question do 
indicate proneness to take action, however, and 
that is what we are interested in. 

To measure “exit-proness” another straight- 
forward question was used: “Do you have any 
intention of moving in the next year or two?” 
Notice that the intention to move is not neces- 
sarily the same thing as actually making a 
move; it is possible that many such intentions 
were never carried out. But data from Rossi’s 
study of urban mobility suggest that, in fact, a 
high proportion of people who indicate such in- 
tentions do act on them.” Once again the ques- 
tions do not tie the individual’s action to the 
particular problems he mentions in the area (as 
the model does), but, once again, proneness to 
act tells us much of what we want to know. 

The survey data were combined with census 
data in order to locate people in particular met- 
ropolitan contexts. A factor analysis across the 
150 census tracts in Columbus identified a vari- 
able loaded on characteristics usually associ- 
ated with the “urban-suburban” dimension, and 
each individual in the sample was assigned a 
factor score on this variable for the tract in 
which he lived.3* This lets us define the individ- 


= Almond and Verba, The Civil Culture. 

"Peter Rossi, Why Families Move. We used the 
stronger question “intention to move” in preference to 
the weaker one “desire to move.” 

=A standard factor analysis was performed. The 
loadings on the unrotated urbanism factor were as 
follows: 
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ual’s social context with some precision and 
also permits us to make some inferences about 
the political environment. We have trichoto- 
mized urbanism into “urban,” “mixed” and “sub- 
urban” areas by cutting the range at plus or 
minus one-half standard deviation from the 
mean.3? We should point out that these three 
“types” of neighborhoods are not necessarily 
contiguous areas. Mapping these factor scores 
shows, however, that the “urban” neighbor- 
hoods are, in fact, in the central part of the 
metropolitan area, the “suburban” ones are 
scattered around the periphery, and the 
“mixed” ones are—generally—between these 
two. We are measuring neighborhood type, not 
distance from the central business district, but 
the two are correlated. Notice also that “neigh- 
borhood” is defined operationally for each indi- 





1960 1950 
% population Negro 5695 4992 
% employees white collar —.6710 —.5786 
% homes owner occupied —.7882 —.8300 
Median years of schooling —-.6885 ~—.5969 
Median income —.8410 —.8042 
% houses built since 1950 — 6639 —.6406 
Female employees per 1000 male 
employees 5832 5665 
% population married —.7397 —.7260 
Sex ratio (females per 100 males) --.2294 --.3427 


As will be noted, there is a strong correlation (r = 
92) between the loadings based on the 1960 census 
and the 1950 census. The 1950 census was used to 
define the urbanism value of the area a respondent 
had last lived in “for any length of time” when he 
moved before Jan. Ist, 1956; the 1960 census was 
always used to define the urbanism value of the pres- 
ent place of residence. 

This variable should not be confused with the 
Shevky and Bell urbanization or family status vari- 
able, although it is undoubtedly correlated with it. 
That measure is loaded on familism and life-style var- 
iables while ours, in addition, has status and ethnicity 
components. See: Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, 
Social Area Analysis (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1955). 

"Notice that this combination of survey and census 
data permits “contextual analysis” relating environ- 
mental variables to the individual’s own responses. See 
James S. Coleman, “Relational Analysis.” For other 
examples of contextual analysis, see: Peter M. Blau, 
“Structural Effects,” American Seciological Review, 
25 (1960), 178-193; James A. Davis, Joe L. Spaeth, 
and Carolyn Husen. “A Technique for Analyzing the 
Effects of Group Composition,” American Sociological 
Review, 26 (1961), 220; Ernest Q. Campbell and C. 
Norman Alexander, “Structural Effects and Interper- 
sonal Relationships,” American Journal of Sociology, 
71 (1965), 284-289; Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Jer- 
ald G. Bachman, “Structural Versus Individual Ef- 
fects,” American Journal of Sociology, 69 (May, 
1964), 585-595; Warren E. Miller, “One-Party Politics 
and the Voter,” American Political Science Review, 50 
(September, 1956), 707-725; Robert D. Putnam, “Po- 
litical Attitudes and the Local Community,” American 
Political Science Review, 60 (September, 1966), 640- 
654, 
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vidual in the study as the census tract in which 
he lives, 

Parts of the analysis to follow require that 
people be located in neighborhoods they have 
lived in previously. Respondents were asked the 
exact address at which they had last lived “for 
any length of time,” and the urbanism score for 
the appropriate census tract was added to their 
survey responses, The problem of measurement 
error, of course, comes up in both of the ur- 
banism indices, but it is most acute for past ur- 
banism. The interviews were conducted in the 
winter and spring of 1966, and the census data 
on which the “present” values were based were 
drawn from the 1960 census. The time lag no 
doubt meant that the structure of some areas 
was different when the respondents were inter- 
viewed from what it had been when the census 
was taken six years earlier. Little can be done 
but admit this possibility. For the “past” scores, 
the possibility was that the move took place 
some time before the data were collected. To 
cope with this problem, we adopted the rule 
that if the respondent said he had moved be- 
fore January Ist, 1956, his past urbanism score 
was coded from the 1950 census; if he moved 
after that date the 1960 census was used. The 
factor analysis of the 1950 data revealed essen- 
tially the same factor as did the analysis of the 
1960 data, and the same coding procedures 
were used to define “urban,” “mixed,” and 
“suburban” areas. 

Findings 

Since the fact of residential segregation 
makes important differences among the options 
available to whites and blacks when faced with 
neighborhood problems, we have analyzed the 
choice patterns of the two races separately. We 
have used education as an indicator of status, 
dichotomizing for simplicity so that those with 
a high school diploma or more are considered 
“higher-status” and those with less than that, 
“lower-status.” 

Our first major findings for the white popula- 
tion are: 


A. Whites: 

1. Higher-status whites are prone both to 
voice and exit in the face of neighborhood 
problems, but somewhat more to voice. 

2. Lower-status whites are more prone to 
exit than to voice in the face of neighborhood 
problems. 


The data are given in Table 1. We have cor- 
related the dichotomous “problem perception” 
variable with two other dichotomous variables 
—exit-proneness and voice-proneness. For 
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Table 1. Exit and Voice among Whites; Correlation 
(Yule’s Q) Between Seeing Problems and, 
Respectively, Intending to Move and 














‘Political’ Action Taking 
Problems and Problems and 
Exit Voice 
High Educated* .263 (p< .05)* .321 (p<.05) 
(n= 328) 
Low Educated .333(p<.13) -134(p<.30) 
(n=115) 


* Education is dichotomized so that ‘high’ is high 
school diploma and ‘low’ is less than that. 

2 In this and subsequent tables Yule’s Q is used to 
Tepresent an association between two dichotomous 
nominal variables. The one-tail test was used to deter- 
mine the significance after the Q value was trans- 
formed into a normal distribution Z score. 


high-status people, voice-proneness and exit- 
proneness are both associated with perception 
of problems, but for low-status people only 
exit-proneness is associated with problem see- 
ing. Our model suggested that high-status peo- 
ple have reason to expect both voice and exit to 
be reasonably efficient mechanisms, and the 
data support the argument that, in fact, they do 
attempt both when faced with problems. But 
the opposite was also suggested for low-status 
people: neither exit nor voice seemed like very 
efficient mechanisms for them. In order to ex- 
plain why low-status people so decisively reject 
voice in favor of exit, we need to know more 
about the situation they are responding to. Indi- 
vidual status might not be as important as the 
type of neighborhood people live in or as the 
objective basis for expecting that exit might 
work and voice might not. 

Tables 2 and 3 show the relation between ex- 
periencing problems in a neighborhood and, re- 
spectively, exit and voice when both education 
and urbanism are held constant. In other 
words, they show the propensity of people of 
different status to respond in different ways 
when they live in different areas. Response does 
depend, in part, on where a person lives, 
Specifically, for urban areas: 


3. The tendency for low-status whites to exit 
rather than voice is greatest in urban areas; 

4. High-status whites are more prone to exit 
in urban areas than elsewhere, although they 
are also prone to voice in such areas. 


The data make it quite clear that high-status 
and low-status whites living in the urban areas 
reject the “political” solution in favor of the 
“non-political” one. Yet it is not that they do 
not want government to do anything; we asked 
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Table 2. Exit among Whites in Different Areas; 
Correlation (Yule’s Q) Between Seeing 
Problems and Intending to Move 











Suburban Mixed Urban 

Areas Areas Areas 
High educated  .184 — .081 831 
(160) (114) (51) 

(p<.22)  (p<.39) (p<.0001) 

Low educated 316 351 .287 
(36) (45) (33) 

(p<.27) (p<.24) (p<.29) 





respondents to name things they thought the 
city government should start doing—things it 
was not doing now—and the gamma between 
number of items mentioned and seeing prob- 
lems in the neighborhood was .571 for the less 
educated population and .236 for the more ed- 
ucated one. These citizens have problems in 
their environment that might be dealt with by 
government, they believe government should be 
doing more than it presently is, and yet they 
withdraw from taking various political actions 
that, according to democratic theory, might be 
expected to get corrective actions out of gov- 
ernment. Instead, they are prepared to move 
out of the district and try to find a better place 
to live. “Politically alienated” is a reasonable la- 
bel to attach to such people; their alienation 
from government could be fully rational under 
some circumstances. 

Hirschman’s general theory of exit and voice 
suggests several possible reasons for this politi- 
cal alienation. First, sheer number of problems 
facing the resident of urban areas might make 
voice seem an unreasonably costly strategy in 
comparison to exit: 


As voice tends to be costly in comparison to exit, 
the consumer will become less able to afford voice 
as the number of goods and services over which 


Table 3. Voice among Whites in Different Areas; 
Correlation (Yule’s Q) Between Seeing Prob- 
lems and ‘‘Polifical’’ Action Taking 











Suburban Mixed Urban 
Areas Areas Areas 
High educated 146 .432 -476 
(159) (112) (50) 
(p<.464) (p<.06) (p<.16) 
Low educated .247 . 286 — 256 
(36) (44) (32) 
(p<.30 (p<.25  (p<.29) 
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he spreads his purchases increases—the cost of 
devoting even a modicum of time to correcting the 
faults of any one of the entities he is involved 
with is likely to exceed his estimate of the ex- 
pected benefits for a large number of them.” 


We will return to the number and kind of prob- 
lems people experience in different areas later; 
the point here is that a large outlay for voice in 
central areas might not go very far toward 
changing things in the direction wanted. 

Second, we must take into account differing 
expectations that centers of power and deci- 
sion making will respond to voice at all. in 
Hirschman’s words: “. . . the decision whether 
to exit will often be taken in the light of the 
prospects for the effective use of voice. If cus- 
tomers are sufficiently convinced that voice will 
be effective, then they may well postpone exit, ”* 
Parenti has shown that there is often good 
reason for the residents of central areas to be 
cynical about the prospects of voice bringing 
about the changes people want;4? we can Tea- 
sonably argue that the comparative reluctance 
of both status groups to use voice in the central 
areas is a reflection of the same assessment. 
Whether because the problems are seen as too 
big for government, or because government is 
seen as unresponsive to voice, people simply do 
not believe that government will help them very 
much. In light of this argument, it is interesting 
to notice that low-status voice outside the urban 
areas is comparable to high-status voice; in the 
mixed areas low-status people are only slightly 
less willing to use voice, and in the suburban 
areas they are somewhat more willing. We have 
already mentioned the standard finding that 
low-status people participate less in politics 
than high-status people do. The present data 
suggest that this finding might be a conse- 
quence of the fact that low-status people live 
disproportionately in urban areas where politi- 
cal action taking is simply less rational than 
elsewhere. When the situation is different, low- 
status people appear to take such action as 
frequently as high-status people. 

While voice is rejected by these urban resi- 
dents, exit is an attractive alternative. It is usu- 
ally far less costly to try to find a better neigh- 
borhood than to try to change an impossible 
situation in the present neighborhood through 
problematic political mechanisms. The decision 
to move is more easily made by high-status res- 
idents who have the financial resources to pick 


2 Hirschman, Exit, Voice and Loyalty, p. 40. 

“Hirschman, p. 37. Italics in the original. 

“Parenti, “Power and Pluralism.” See also Stanley 
Milgram, “The Experience of Living in Cities,” Science, 
167 (13 March, 1970). 
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Table 4. Relation between Exit and Voice among 
Whites; Correlation (Yule’s Q) Between Intend- 
ing to Move and ‘‘Political’’ Action Taking 








Suburban Mixed Urban 
Areas Areas Areas 
High educated —.504 534 533 
(85) (58) (34) 
(p<.09) (p<.i5) (p<.20) 
Low educated —.379 ~- .846 —.091 
(18) (14) (15) 
(p<.30) (p<.01) (p<.45) 


and choose a new neighborhood—as our model 
points out, the chances of successful exit are 
greater for high-status people. But exit is at 
least a possible alternative for low-status whites 
as well, and the fact that they are less likely to 
find a new neighborhood entirely to their satis- 
faction only dampens their willingness to try 
and does not eliminate it. The response of 
blacks—whose mobility options are constrained 
by segregation—to this inefficiency of the voice 
option will be dealt with later. 

The data presented so far speak simply to 
the association between each of the response 
strategies taken separately and the perception 
of problems in the neighborhood. They do not 
tell us anything about the relation between exit 
and voice among different kinds of individuals, 
or about the frequency of the two in different 
kinds of neighborhoods. Neither do they tell us 
anything about the incidence of resignation— 
the rejection of both voice and exit as viable 
problem-solving devices. Table 4 includes only 
those respondents who reported problems in 
their neighborhood and shows (for whites) the 
correlation between exit and voice in different 
types of neighborhoods and for the two status 
groups. The significant fact that emerges is the 
positive correlation between exit and voice 
among high-status residents of the urban and 
mixed areas and the negative correlation 
among the high-status residents of suburban 
areas. Evidently, in the urban and mixed areas, 
the high-status residents most prone to voice 
are also the ones most prone to exit, while in 
suburban areas the opposite is the case: the 
high-status voice-prone population is most 
likely to stay in the area. 

The finding is elaborated in Table 5, in 
which the respondents who experienced neigh- 
borhood problems are classified into four possi- 
ble response-types: those who choose exit only, 
those who choose voice only, those who choose 
both, and those who choose neither. Our con- 
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cern is with the dominant patterns in the differ- 
ent types of neighborhoods. Propositions 5a, 
Sb, 6a and 6b summarize the differences be- 
tween central and suburban areas; the data 
make it plain that the mixed areas are transi- 
tional between these two extremes. 


5. Urban Areas: 


a. The dominant pattern among the high- 
status residents is voice and exit to- 
gether, with voice by itself a poor sec- 
ond. 

b. The dominant pattern among low- 
status residents is exit by itself, with 
neither exit nor voice (apathy or resig- 
nation) a close second. 

6. Suburban Areas: 

a. The dominant pattern among high- 
status residents is voice by itself, with 
voice and exit together a poor second. 

b. The dominant pattern among low- 
status residents is also voice by itself, 
with the other three far behind, Apathy 
or resignation is much less frequent 
than among low-status residents in ur- 
ban areas. 


Our model raises the question: What are the 
system-level consequences of the multitude of 
individual adaptations to neighborhood condi- 
tions? We argued that voice—particularly on 
the part of people with ample political re- 
sources—can reasonably be expected to in- 
crease the realization of sought-after outcomes. 
In the suburbs, the dominant strategy of both 


Table 5. The Relation Between Exit and Voice among 
Whites; Percentage of Each Education Group 
in the Four Response Categories 








Suburban Mixed Urban 
Areas Areas Areas 
A. High Educated: 
Response Type 
Exit only 7.1 1.7 5.9 
Voice only 62.4 58.6 20.6 
Exit and Voice 24.7 28.6 67.6 
Neither 5.8 12.1 5.9 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
(85) (58) (34) 
B. Low Educated: 
Response Type 
Exit only 11.1 21.4 40.0 
Voice only 55.6 57.1 13.3 
Exit and Voice 16.6 7.1 13.3 
Neither 16.7 14.3 33.3 
Total 100.0% 99.9% 99.9% 
(18) (14) (15) 
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status groups is voice; the minority of the low- 
status population living in the suburbs respond 
in virtually the same way as their high-status 
neighbors, Equally important, these “voice- 
prone” suburbanites apparently intend to stay 
and fight, since only a few of them fall into the 
“exit-and-voice category. Hirschman’s discus- 
sion of quality-conscious people fits these resi- 
dents well: faced with problems in their high- 
quality neighborhood they must voice in order 
to maintain their enjoyment of it, since other 
neighborhoods offer only low-quality options. 
On the other hand, the “voice-prone” popu- 
lation of the urban areas is very largely also 
“exit-prone.” Most voice in these neighbor- 
hoods comes from high-status residents, but the 
overwhelming majority of these activists are 
also people who plan a move out of the neigh- 
borhood. Our model pointed out that migration 
from a neighborhood was likely to reduce the 
area’s tax base (since people who have money 
are likely to use it in making a move to a better 
neighborhood) and therefore lower its capacity 
to solve its problems. It also pointed out, bor- 
rowing from Hirschman, that the people who 
make the move will very often be the people 
who—had they stayed—would have expended 
the energy needed for neighborhood improve- 
ment. This general description seems to fit the 
urban areas, When high-status people move 
they are more likely (since they have the 
money) to move to an entirely different neigh- 
borhood, certainly a “better” one and probably 
in the suburbs. When they leave, they take with 
them taxable income and their political energy 
as well. We have no way of knowing which is 


Table 6. Exit-Fatigue among Whites; Correlation 
(Yule’s Q) Between Seeing Problems and, 
Respectively, Exit and Voice by 
Number of Previous Addresses 
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Table 7. Exit-Fatigue among Whites; Correlation 
(Yule’s Q) Between Seeing Problems and, Respec- 
tively, Exit and Voice by Length 
of Residence and Urbanism 




















Problems Problems 
and Exit and Voice 
Number of other 
addresses: 
One . 200 .434 
(78) (76) 
(p< .28) (p< .09) 
Two .305 432 
(94) (94) 
(p<.15) (p<.08) 
Three-four 273 -461 
(102) (99) 
(p<.20) (p<.06) 
Five-+ . 280 . 238 
(89) (88) 
(p<.19) (p<.22) 





Length of Residence 
—2yrs —6yrs 6yrs+ 
A. Suburbs: 
Problems and exit —.179 —.425 599 
(51) (43) (104) 


(p<.33) (p<.17) (p<.008) 
Problems and voice — .098 696 212 
(50) (42) (105) 
(p<.42) (p<.05) (p<.27) 


B. Mixed areas: 


Problems and exit .035 —.172 216 
(40) (41) (79) 

(p<.47) (p<.37) (p<.27) 
Problems and voice .679 -388 .344 
(40) (41) (76) 


(p<.03) (p<.21) (p<.14) 


C. Urban areas: 


Problems andexit „294 -724 900 
(23) (14) (48) 

(p<.32) (p<.06) (p<.0001) 
Problems and voice .647 . 538 — .167 
(23) (14) (46) 


(p<.10) (p<.19) (p<.36) 


the worst consequence for urban areas, but it is 
clear that both contribute to perpetuating 
neighborhood problems there. 

Clearly, living in a suburban neighborhood 
increases the chances of an individual voicing, 
and living in the urban areas increases the 
chances of his exiting. Within such neighbor- 
hoods, however, several other factors seem 
likely to influence his choice of response. One 
of these is what might be called “exit-fatigue.” 
If a person has made many moves in search of 
a satisfactory neighborhood, it seems possible 
that as time goes on he will become increas- 
ingly willing to stay and try to make something 
out of the place where he happens to be; voice. 
in other words, might increase with number of 
previous moves, and exit might decrease. A re- 
lated hypothesis is that exit becomes a mor 
frequent response as length of residence in €. 
particular neighborhood increases, and tha’. 
voice becomes less frequent. After having paic. 
the costs of a move, people might be unwillin; 
to pay them again for a while and during tha: 
time might be more willing to pay the costs o` 
voice. Data relevant to these two hypothese; 
are given in Tables 6 and 7. 

The first hypothesis is not supported: Tabl: 
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6 shows no relation between the number of 
other addresses in Columbus and the tendency 
to exit or to voice. Evidently, the amount of 
moving one has done before coming to an area 
has no bearing on how one responds to the 
problems one faces in the present. On the other 
hand, Table 7 shows that length of residence in 
a neighborhood does have an impact on the 
strategy one is likely to use, and that this im- 
pact varies among types of neighborhoods. 


The findings are summarized by propositions 7, 
8, and 9; 


7. In urban areas, voice decreases rapidly 
with length of residence, and exit increases rap- 
idly. 

8. In the mixed areas, voice decreases with 
length of residence, but not as rapidly as in the 
urban areas. 

9. In the suburban areas, the period between 
the third and sixth years of residence is a time 
of lowest exit and highest voice, after which 
voice decreases and exit increases. 


The hypothesis that people who have just 
made a move will be unwilling to exit for a 
while must be modified by the comparative in- 
stability of residents of the suburbs and mixed 
areas during the first two years; in these areas 
the period of greatest stability is from the third 
through the sixth year of residence. After an 
initial testing period during which a new resi- 
dent “checks out” a neighborhood, if he likes it 
he becomes more committed. But these first 
years in the suburbs and mixed areas are, nev- 
ertheless, much more stable than the first years 
in the urban areas. If a period of “checking 
out” happens in the urban areas, there is no ev- 
idence that acceptance is very widespread, since 
exit snowballs from its already high rate to far 
higher rates. In the suburbs and mixed areas, 
“exit-fatigue” seems to have vanished after the 
sixth year, but in the urban areas it is much 
more rapidly overcome. 

The other part of the hypothesis—that when 
people are “fatigued” by a recent move, they 
will be more likely to voice—does gain support 
from the data. In the suburbs, for example, 
voice is highest during the stable middle period, 
and declines during the next period as exit once 
again becomes acceptable. In the urban areas 
the two sets of correlations move in opposite 
directions: during the first period when exit is 
lowest, voice is highest, and during the last pe- 
riod when exit is highest, voice is lowest. When 
people are most reluctant to use the exit option, 
it seems that they are willing to turn to voice to 
deal with their problems. 

Several other hypotheses dealing with influ- 
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ences on choice were tested. The first dealt with 
sunk costs in the neighborhood. We hypothe- 
sized that people who owned a home in a 
neighborhood would be most reluctant to exit 
and most willing to voice in the event of prob- 
lems. This seemed reasonable since a home rep- 
resents a financial investment that is likely to 
deteriorate with deterioration in the neighbor- 
hood; people with such an investment might be 
expected to fight in order to save it. Conversely, 
it seemed possible that exit would be lower 
among home owners. That this was not the case 
is shown by Table 8. 

The second dealt with what Hirschman calls 
“entry costs.” As he points out, a person who 
has paid very high costs for entering an organi- 
zation will be more likely than others to reject 
exit in the event of deterioration and to try 
voice in order to keep things as he wants them: 
“... it may be expected that once deterioration 
is averted to, members of an organization that 
requires severe initiation will fight hard to 
prove that they were right after all in paying 
that high entrance fee.’"43 

It seemed quite plausible to hypothesize that 
the high levels of voice among suburbanites 
and the low levels of exit were a consequence 
of such “entry costs.” Much of the present sub- 
urban population has migrated from the central 
areas and, in doing so, has paid a high price. 
Whether or not they own a home, their willing- 
ness to stay and fight might be a reflection of 
their determination not to make another move. 
In order to test this hypothesis, we drew on the 
measure of urbanism for the past place of resi- 
dence. This enabled us to distinguish three cate- 
gories of respondents: those whose move was 


® Hirschman, p. 93. 
Table 8. Home Ownership and Response among Whites; 


Correlation (Yule’s Q) between Seeing Problems and, 
Respectively, Exit and Voice by Education 











Home Owners Renters 
A. High Educated: 
Problems and exit -201 358 
(201) (104) 
(p< .19) (p< .08) 
Problems and voice 12] .649 
(207) (105) 
(p< .32) (p< .006) 
B. Low Educated: 
Problems and exit .538 .149 
(75) (38) 
(p<.06)  (p<..38) 
Problems and voice .179 101 
(72) (39) 
(p< .30) (p<.41) 
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Table 9. Entry Costs; The Four Responses 
among Geographically Mobile People* 








Movement Toward Movement Toward 


Urban End Suburban End 
Rank order 
First Voice only Voice only 
(58.8%) (46.9%) 
Second Exit and Voice Exit and Voice 
; (22.1%) (37.5%) 
Third Exit only Neither 
(10.3%) (12.5%) 
Fourth Neither Exit only 
(8.8%) (3.1%) 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
(68) (32) 


* Cases include only those seeing problems, 


toward the more suburban end of the urbanism 
continuum, those whose move was toward the 
more urban end of the continuum, and those 
whose move was between essentially similar 
areas—whether they were urban, mixed or sub- 
urban areas.4¢ We examined the dominant pat- 
tern of responses among those who reported 
problems in their neighborhoods. The data are 
given in Table 9. Some evidence in support of 
the hypothesis comes from the fact that the to- 
tal incidence of voice is higher among those 
who made a move toward suburban areas, but 
the difference is not great and is based on a 
large number of respondents who both exited 
and voiced after the suburban move. Making 
finer distinctions among mobility types leaves 
us with too few cases for reliable estimates, but 
does not give any evidence in support of the 
hypothesis, either. Generally, the similar rank 
ordering of the two broad types suggests that 
the past residential history of a person has little 
impact on his mode of response to problems 
where he lives at present. This finding is consis- 
tent with the data showing that the number of 
moves made before arriving at the present 


“The categories were defined as follows 
Past urbanism 


Suburban Mixed 
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neighborhood has little impact on the choice of 
a strategy. Our overall conclusion is that the 
choice of a strategy for responding to neighbor- 
hood problems depends—-in addition to the fac- 
tors spelled out in the model—on the type of 
neighborhood a person lives in and how long 
he has lived there. 

We also tested and rejected the hypothesis 
that social integration into a neighborhood 
would make exit less likely and voice more 
likely. We expected, very simply, that a person 
who had friends in the neighborhood would be 
more reluctant to leave than one who knew no- 
body there; we also expected that he or she 
would be more likely to be drawn into attempts 
at remedial action for the neighborhood. We 
asked the question: “Do most of your friends 
live around here, or do they live somewhere 
else?” A few respondents who said they had 
friends “both here and elsewhere” were coded 
as “friends here.” The data do not support the 
hypothesis—in fact, they are the opposite from 
what we expected. They are given in Table 10. 


Table 10. Location of Friends among Whites; Corre- 
Jation (Yule’s Q) Between Problems 
and, Respectively, Exit and Voice by 
Education and Location of Friends 





Friends Friends 
Around Here Elsewhere 
A. High Educated: 
Problems and exit 523 —.014 
(140) (179) 
(p<.006) (p< .48) 
Problems and voice .255 427 
(141) (173) 
(p< .22) (p< .05) 
B. Low Educated: 
Problems and exit 517 2042 
(51) (60) 
(p< .08) (p<.47) 
Problems and voice .048 139 
(49) (60) 
(p<.45) (p< .36) 


Urban 
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We have no ready explanation for the pro- 
pensity of people with friends in the neighbor- 
hood to be more ready to leave and less likely 
to voice than people without friends there. This 
is not a function of different friendship patterns 
in different neighborhoods since holding urban- 
ism constant makes no major difference to the 
pattern. We can, however, draw the limited 
conclusion that: 


10. Social integration into an area does not 
make one more likely to stay and fight when 
problems there arise. 


It seems that if a local community of 
“friends and neighbors” was ever the basis for 
political action in American cities, it is no 
longer so. We suspect that easy access to all 
parts of the city reduces the importance of liv- 
ing close to one’s friends, so that community, 
while it has not ceased to exist, is no longer 
readily defined in geographic terms.* 

Our conclusion for whites can be summed up 
as follows: While status (defined by education) 
makes some difference in selecting a strategy 
independently of area characteristics, other in- 
dividual-level differences (home ownership, in- 
tegration in the neighborhood) make no differ- 
ence. The most important factor seems to be 
the type of neighborhood one lives in and the 
length of time one has lived there. 


B. Blacks: 


As we pointed out earlier, blacks experienc- 
ing problems in their neighborhoods face a fun- 
damentally different situation from that of 
whites experiericing problems. In many respects 
their situation is similar to that of a purchaser 
who is obliged to buy his goods from a monop- 
olistic enterprise. Hirschman’s hypothesis is 
that a monopoly situation is likely to breed 
voice, since voice is the only available way of 
resisting decline in the product: 


The actual level of voice feeds on inelastic de- 
mand, or on the lack of opportunity for exit... 
[In this situation] the role of voice would increase 
as the opportunities for exit decline, up to the 
point where, with exit wholly unavailable, voice 
must carry the entire burden of alerting manage- 
ment to its failings.“ 


Of course, individual blacks do have opportuni- 
ties for movement out of the ghetto, but segre- 
gation effectively constrains the movement of 
most in the population. Blacks are obliged to 


sA similar point has been made by Stanley Mil- 
gram in his discussion of adaptations to overload in 
metropolitan areas. See his “The Experience of Living 
in Cities.” 

® Hirschman, p. 34. 
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“purchase” their residential neighborhood in a 
severely restricted market. 

Nevertheless, the potential of the voice 
mechanism for blacks is also notoriously lim- 
ited. We have already cited Parenti’s case stud- 
ies showing the ineffectiveness of attempts to 
make modest changes in certain ghetto neigh- 
borhoods in Newark.‘? Many commentators 
make the same point. The important question 
is: Given these limits on both exit and voice, 
what do central city blacks do in the face of 
neighborhood problems? 

Because of the small number of cases, our 
data on blacks must be taken with reservations;*® 
nevertheless, they are highly suggestive. The 
first proposition that gains support is: 


11. Blacks are more likely to voice in re- 
sponse to problems than are whites of similar 
status who live in similar urban areas. 


Table 11 shows the distribution of response 
types among blacks who reported problems in 
their neighborhood; the corresponding data for 
whites are contained in Table 5. ‘The striking 
difference is the comparative frequency of 
voice by itself among blacks: 40.0 per cent of 
the more highly educated blacks take this op- 
tion compared to 20.6 per cent of highly edu- 
cated whites living in urban areas, and 35.7 per 
cent of less educated blacks compared to 13.3 
per cent of less educated whites living in urban 
areas, Our data are thus consistent with Olsen’s 
earlier mentioned finding that when status is 
controlled, blacks are now participating in so- 
cial action more than whites. 

We also pointed out that the high frequency 


` 4 Parenti, “Power and Pluralism.” 

4 Blacks are about 13.3 per cent of the population 
in the Columbus SMSA. Our sample of the area in- 
cluded 13.9 per cent blacks. Because we did not over- 
represent blacks, we have only 85 cases to deal with. 
Care was taken to ensure that black students did the 
interviewing in black neighborhoods, and white stu- 
dents in white neighborhoods. 


Table 11. Relation Between Exit and Voice Among 
Blacks; Percentage of each Status Group in the Four 
Response Categories by Education* 





High Educated Low Educated 


Response Type 
Exit only 5.0 14.3 
Voice only 40.0 35.7 
Exit and Voice 45.0 28.6 
Neither 10.0 21.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 
(20) (14) 





* Cases include only those seeing problems. 
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of voice and exit together among high-status 
white residents of the urban areas was likely to 
drain those areas of political energy that might 
help toward recovery. Nathan Wright has ar- 
gued that among blacks, a similar departure of 
middle-class residents from the urban areas 
represents an “incalculable loss politically.” 


. . . [this departure] has represented a hazardous 
drain upon a resource crucial for the new civic, 
political, and economic adjustments the cities have 
to face... . While other rising ethnic groups built 
power blocs that gave them a voice in the determi- 
nation of civic, political, and economic affairs, 
black men and women possessed of the greatest 
leadership possibilities followed the path of flight 
to the suburbs. 


Our data (admittedly scant) suggest that the 
problem is present among high-status blacks, 
but it is not as crucial as for whites: only about 
half of the voicing population is also exit- 
prone. Evidently, the financial resources that 
make exit the easiest and best strategy for 
many high-status whites in these areas do not 
function in quite the same way for high-status 
black residents of the ghetto. This is consistent 
with the hypothesis that constrained opportuni- 
ties for exit—such as face blacks in most 
American cities—result in heightened voice. 
Although the data are weak, we can speculate 
that this fact makes the prospect for solving 
problems better in the ghetto than in the sur- 
rounding white areas, assuming the problems 
are of equal severity. 

With low-status blacks as well as high-status 
blacks, the total voicing population is far larger 
than among whites of similar status: together 
the “voice only” and “voice and exit” popula- 
tions constitute 64.3 per cent of the low-status 
black population compared to 26.6 per cent of 
the low status white population in the urban 
areas, Once again, though, about half of these 
“voice-prone” blacks are also “exit-prone.” The 
comparative proneness to voice among ghetto 
blacks provides a firm basis for attempts to or- 
ganize the black community into effective polit- 
ical action, but the main obstacle to such at- 
tempts appears to be the temptation of exit— 
despite the fact that residential moves by blacks 
are almost always within the limits imposed by 
the ghetto,*° 

Table 12 shows, for blacks, the relation be- 
tween seeing the neighborhood’s problems and, 
respectively, exit and voice when length of resi- 


“Nathan Wright, Ready to Riot (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1968), pp. 60-62. 

* As expected, our data show that virtually all black 
residential mobility does take place between areas at 
the extreme “urban” end of the urbanism continuum. 
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Table 12. Correlation (Yule’s Q) Among Blacks 
Between Sceing Problems and, Respectively, 
Exit and Voice by Length of Residence 











Length of Residence 








—2 yrs —6yrs 9 6 yrst 
Problems and exit .250 -909 -366 
(17) (20) (36) 

(p<.36) (p<.0001) (p<.23) 
Problems and voice t .362 .546 
(16) (20) (37) 

(p<.27) (p<.07) 





} The distribution of cases in this cell made the 
Yule’s Q meaningless. 


dence is held constant. The trend it reports is 
almost the opposite of that for urban whites 
(see Table 7). Among whites in these areas, 
exit increases rapidly with length of residence 
and voice decreases rapidly, but: 


12. Among blacks, exit reaches a peak a few 
years after arrival but declines thereafter. 

13. Among blacks, voice increases with 
length of residence. 


The earlier data showed that, among whites, 
exit during the first two years of residence was 
more frequent in the urban areas; evidently, the 
“fatigue” arising from a recent move is not suf- 
ficient to stop white residents of urban areas 
from planning another move soon after arrival. 
Ghetto blacks are similar to urban whites in 
this respect and similar also in the rapid in- 
crease of exit during the next few years. They 
are different, however, in the decline of exit be- 
yond that and in the increase of voice. It is as if 
the realities of constrained exit opportunities 
are finally driven home by repeated disillusion- 
ment with “new” neighborhoods. When a deci- 
sion is finally made to stop looking, it seems 
that a parallel decision is also made to start 
fighting. 

For both blacks and whites we tested the hy- 
pothesis that age would make a difference in 
the selection of a strategy; we expected that 
older people would have “deeper roots” in their 
neighborhood and, because of that, would be 
less likely to exit and more likely to voice. Ta- 
ble 13 breaks respondents into two broad age 
groups—above 35 and below 35. It shows the 
correlation between seeing the problems and, 
respectively, exit and voice when race and age 
are taken into account. 

In nonurban areas there was little difference 
attributable to age, and Table 13 includes only 
whites living in urban areas. Perhaps the slight 
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Table 13, Effect of Age; Correlation Between Seeing 
Problems and, Respectively, Exit and 











Voice By Race and Age 
Below Above 
35 Years 35 Years 
A. Whites 
Problems and exit .149 .337 
(157) (290) 
(p<.26) (p<.05) 
Problems and voice .347 - 260 
(153) (288) 
(p<.13) (p< .08) 
B. Blacks: 
Problems and exit .684 307 
(20) (53) 
(p<.10) (p< .22) 
Problems and voice  .905 421 
(20) (53) 
(p< .0001) (p<.11) 





differences among whites in these areas suggest 
that with increasing age the preference for exit 
over voice that we observed at all ages in- 
creases, The most interesting age comparisons, 
however, are among blacks: 


14. Younger blacks are substantially more 
prone to exit and to voice than older blacks. 


Young blacks are more prone to voice than 
they are to exit, but the most characteristic 
thing about them is that they are very likely to 
do either. Our data support the standard obser- 
vation that the restlessness of the ghetto at 
present is largely a restlessness of youth. But 
they elaborate that observation by showing this 
restlessness to be geographic as well as broadly 
“political.” 

The problem for those organizing black po- 
litical action is to overcome this residual ten- 
dency to exit in the face of bad neighborhood 
conditions. This tendency can be reduced by 
making exit still less attractive or by making 
voice more attractive or both. For collective ac- 
tion to be sustained or even to get started, it 
must have reasonably good prospects for suc- 
ceeding, a condition that rarely holds for ghetto 
blacks. Lipsky argues that evidence of success 
is necessary to sustain a protest movement,** 
but if there is no such evidence then reliance 
may have to be placed on charisma and other 
“nonpolitical” appeals. It seems likely, though, 
that the increasing black dominance of central 
city politics will change such assessments. New- 
ark, where Parenti found such high levels of 


t Lipsky, “Protest as a Political Resource.” 
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cynicism about political effort, now has a black 
mayor, and so do several other cities. If exit re- 
mains a limited strategy for blacks—and there 
is evidence that it will since segregation in 
housing appears to be increasing—then these 
changes may cause voice to increase to unprec- 
edent levels. In short, segregation plus viable 
voice opportunities seems one recipe for mas- 
sive political action. 


Implications 

Figure 1 is a decision-tree showing the various 
paths to voice, exit and passivity. Notice that, 
for purposes of simplicity, we have made the 
exit decision come first in the sequence, but 
there is no necessary priority of this decision 
over the voice decision; we only suggest that 
both decisions are made at some time by people 
experiencing problems. Notice also that there 
are two paths to each of the three possible be- 
haviors. One can get to passivity, for example, 
either because there are no problems experi- 
enced or because there are no solutions per- 
ceived. 

Our main interest, however, is in the patterns 
that seem characteristic of different kinds of 
metropolitan neighborhoods. We have identified 
three such patterns, remembering that we are 
talking only about central tendencies. The first 
is the sequence for blacks in the ghetto: if prob- 
lems are experienced, exit is judged impossible, 
and voice is judged possible. An earlier set of 
political realities, we suspect, meant that voice 
was also judged impossible, resulting in terminal 
passivity for most blacks. The second sequence 
is for urban whites: if problems are experienced, 


ARE THERE PROBLEMS 
IN MY 
NEIGHBORHOOD? 





1s EXIT MORE 
EFFICIENT FOR MB 
THAN VOICE? 


Figure 1. Decisions leading to exit, voice and 
passivity. 
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exit is judged possible and voice either more 
problematic or impossible resulting in terminal 
exit. The third sequence is for suburban whites: 
if problems are experienced, exit is judged pos- 
sible and voice is also judged possible. We have 
suggested that the decision between exit and 
voice is most likely to be decided by such con- 
siderations as quality consciousness, the absence 
of still more attractive neighborhoods to move 
to, and the viability of political processes. Like 
ghetto blacks, but for very different reasons, 
suburban whites decide to stay and fight. 

The important difference is in feedback to 
neighborhood conditions themselves. Magoroh 
Maruyama has made a distinction between devi- 
ation-counteracting and deviation-amplifying 
social processes.®* Traditional cybernetics, he 
argues, has been mainly concerned with the 
former—processes whereby a system of inter- 
acting parts moves toward some stable equilib- 
rium, “The second cybernetics,” as he calls it, 
deals with processes that move a system of inter- 
acting parts away from such a stable equilib- 
rium. In some situations, “whatever the change, 
either an increase or a decrease, amplifies it- 
self.”53 In suburban neighborhoods, problems 
characteristically produce voice, which, accord- 
ing to our model, contributes to solving those 
problems. As the problems disappear, people 
are increasingly freed from the need to decide 

etween exit and voice and can sink into happy 
passivity. Problems produce responses that 
eliminate the problems. In urban areas that are 
white, on the other hand, the appearance of 
problems triggers exit which, we have argued, 
only makes things worse by draining the area of 
its tax base and its political energy. This is 
clearly a deviation-amplifying process: prob- 
lem solving in these areas makes problems there 
get worse and worse.®4 

The interesting question about ghetto neigh- 
borhoods is this: will voice continue to be seen 
as a viable option? We have suggested that this 
depends, to some extent, on the success blacks 
have in gaining control of central city political 
institutions. But it also depends on the avail- 
ability of resources sufficient to do something 
about ghetto problems. Without such resources, 
we can well project a future in which blacks 
once again lapse into political passivity. This 


™=Magoroh Maruyama, “The Second Cybernetics: 
Deviation-Amplifying Mutual Causal Processes,” The 
American Scientist, 51 (1963), 164-179. 

= Maruyama, 177. 

Hirschman makes a similar point (p. 122) by clas- 
sifying “inner cities” as “organizations” that are pri- 
marily sensitive to voice but in which decline in per- 
formance arouses mainly exit. 
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time it would be based on actual experience 
with the futility of voice, and we can expect that 
the attendant frustrations would be significantly 
greater than now. But this is to relax our as- 
sumption that voice is likely to improve things, 
and without projecting to such a depressing fu- 
ture, we seem to have identified another devi- 
ation-counteracting feedback process: problems 
in the ghetto produce adaptations that make 
problems there get better and better. 

The question still remains to be answered: 
What problems are being dealt with by the resi- 
dents of the different neighborhoods? Table 14 
reports the percentage of all respondents men- 
tioning a problem and the mean number of 
problems they mentioned in the three types of 
neighborhoods and in the black ghetto. Al- 
though, as we might expect, whites in urban 
areas mention somewhat more problems—and 
more of them mention problems—than whites 
elsewhere, there are not major differences by 
neighborhood. Problem-awareness is fairly 
constant in all areas, it seems.®5 

On the other hand, the actual problems men- 
tioned differ very sharply amoug types of 
neighborhood. Table 15 reports the problems 
that were mentioned first by those respondents 
who did mention something; it gives the per- 
centage distribution of all problem mentions in 
the three types of neighborhood and the ghetto. 


= Because urban residents now tend to be less edu- 
cated than suburban residents, we should expect that a 
greater proportion of suburbanites would mention 
more problems; education is usually associated with 
articulate and full responses to questions such as these. 
But in the suburbs the two education groups are just 
about the same in this respect: 54.0 per cent of the 
more highly educated mention problems and 50.0 per 
cent of the (minority) less educated population do so. 
The predominance of more educated people in the 
suburbs does not inflate the aggregate number of 
problem mentions. 

On the other hand, educated people are more artic- 
ulate when they have something to talk about: 69.2 
per cent of the more educated white respondents liv- 
ing in urban areas mention one or more problems,— 
ie., more than their status counterparts in the sub- 
urbs—while only 54.3 per cent of the less educated 
respondents do. 


Table 14. Concern about Problems in Different Types 
of Metropolitan Neighborhoods 











ed Mixed Urban Black 
urban Areas Areas “ass 
Areas 
Percentage mention- 
ing any problem 50.2 42.9 60.2 44.2 


Mean number of 
problems mentioned  .79 .70  .83 .72 
Total population 213 177 93 86 
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Table 15. The Percentage Distribution of Problem 
Mentions, by Urbanism and Race 





Mixed Central Central 
Suburbs Areas Whites Blacks 
Problem mentioned: 
Environmental 
quality 4.8 19.2 21.7 17.8 
Crime 22.5 23.4 30.4 32.1 
Schools 24.2 17.0 0.0 7.1 
Transport 29.0 14.9 8.2 10.7 
Slums/housing 6.5 12.8 39.2 28.5 
Race related 12.9 12.8 0.0 3.6 
Total mentions 
(1st item) 62 47 40 28 


f Coding: Environmental quality included such 
things as air pollution, water pollution, 
beautification in general. 

Crime included such things as police 
problems, youth violence, street lighting, 
lack of safety on the streets. 

Schools included such things as their 
general inadequacy, the need for more 
and better schools, discipline problems. 
Transport included such things as the 
inadequacy of public transport systems, 
their cost and poor coverage, difficult 
access to other parts of the city. 
Slums/housing included such things as 
the need for slum clearance, the prob- 
lems from slum clearance, high rents, 
the difficulty of finding a house. 

Race included such things as blacks 
moving in, the dislike of proximity to 
blacks, racial difficulties in general. 


These data are best interpreted as giving the 
priority of concerns in different areas. The 
greater frequency with which schools are men- 
tioned in the suburbs supports the general the- 
sis referred to earlier about the familistic con- 
cerns of suburbanites, but the fact that the 
schools are not mentioned by urban whites 
does not necessarily mean they are not seen as 
a problem by them. It does mean that other 
things—such as housing problems—have a 
greater urgency and are mentioned first. Only 
in matters related to crime do the residents of 
all areas have nearly equal concern; although 
police records show crime decreasing precipi- 
tously from the central areas outward, subur- 
banites nevertheless feel a threat from crime 
that is comparable to the threat felt by urban- 
ites.°6 


Thus, in the urban areas, but not in the suburbs, 
there does appear to be a sound base for “law and 
order” as an issue. The Columbus City Police keep 
unusually good records of the incidence of crime by 
census tract. See 1965 Statistical Supplement to the 
Annual Report of the Columbus City Police Depart- 
ment, 
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The important matter is the correlation be- 
tween the problems experienced by the resi- 
dents of different neighborhoods. As expected, 
suburban whites and urban whites differ 
sharply: the rank-order (rho) correlation be- 
tween the kinds of problems mentioned in the 
two areas is —.42. On the other hand, the cor- 
relation between the problems reported by 
whites and blacks in the central areas is nearly 
perfect. Whites who live in the suburbs and the 
central areas have very different concerns, but 
the’ blacks and the whites who live in neigh- 
boring areas of the central city have virtually 
identical problems to deal with. 

Earlier, we drew on Hirschman’s suggestion 
that many problems, and complex ones, might 
make voice an inefficient mechanism. Banfield 
has pointed out that: 


For something like two-thirds of all city dwellers, 
the urban problems that touch them directly have 
to do with comfort, convenience, amenity, and 
business advantage . . . these are “important” prob- 
lems but not “serious” ones. In a great many cases, 
these problems cannot even be called important; a 
considerable part of the urban population—those 
who reside in the “nicer” suburbs—lives under 
material conditions that would be hard to improve 
upon.” 


The present data support our suspicion that 
suburban problems are “easier” to deal with, 
and therefore more likely to provoke voice; 
problems such as environmental quality, crime 
(the reality of crime), and poor housing are 
likely to be more “difficult” for the urbanites 
who experience them than are the transporta- 
tion and school problems that plague suburban- 
ites. 

One intriguing prospect is that the neighbor- 
hood problems of central city whites might be 
reduced by the voice behavior of ghetto blacks. 
We have shown them to experience similar 
problems, and we have also shown that, while 
whites characteristically try to leave the area to 
make things better for themselves, blacks char- 
acteristically take some kind of action; we drew 
the inference that black voice was likely to in- 
crease greatly in the near future. Earlier analy- 
sis of the present data has shown that low-sta- 
tus white hostility toward blacks is greatest 
when they live close by;®* one plausible projec- 
tion to the near future is that the neighborhood 
problems of these central city whites might be 
ameliorated by spillover from the political ac- 


= Banfield, The Unheavenly City, pp. 11~12. 

John M. Orbeli with Kenneth S. Sherrill, “Racial 
Attitudes and the Metropolitan Context; A Structural 
Analysis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 33 (Spring, 1969), 
46-54, 
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tivity of neighboring blacks—in short, by the 
Black Power movement. 

Although rational grounds appear to exist 
for a political alliance between ghetto blacks 
and central city whites, the realities of racial 
hostility are likely to hinder its realization. Per- 
haps the political parties, particularly the Dem- 
ocratic party, might provide an organizational 
basis and an arena for conflict to the benefit of 
both races, but this possibility depends on the 
extent to which the parties are accepted by 
blacks as useful." A hindrance of a different 
kind, however, might be the disinclination of 
central city whites to engage in political action 
at all. The question we must ask is: What 
changes would increase the willingness of 
whites in the central city to take corrective ac- 
tion in their present neighborhoods? Quite ob- 
viously, it is impossible to make major reduc- 
tions in central city exiting behavior, for exit is 
just too easy and readily available a solution to 
what is bothering people. But some modest in- 
terventions might make equally modest changes 
that might have, in turn, significant conse- 
quences, One logical possibility is to increase 
the costs of entry into the suburbs, thereby 
making it more rational to stay in the present 
area and fight. Higher suburban taxes, for ex- 
ample, might have this effect. But in general, 
we might anticipate that such tactics would 
only limit the movement of those anyway least 
able to make the move; those with financial re- 
sources (whom we need in the city) would b 
able to overcome this barrier. j 

A second and more reasonable possibility is 
to increase the prospects for successful voice in 
the central areas. Richard Sennett, among oth- 
ers, has mourned the passing of the political 
machine as a device for linking individual to 
political decision making: 


» For differing views on the propriety of blacks 
working through the parties, see; Joyce Gelb, “Blacks, 
Blocs & Ballots,” Polity, 3 (Fall, 1970) 46-54; James 
Q. Wilson, “The Negro in Politics,” in American Eth- 
nic Politics, ed. Lawrence Fuchs (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1968) pp. 217-246. 
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For insofar as the reform crusades have succeeded 
in amending the past, the little guys, the white 
working-class and lower middle-class voters, have 
lost their sense of connectedness with the body 
politic; when the machines lost a personalistic 
character, the little guys were isolated from the 
only channels of political influence they believed 
effective, The “alienated voter” phenomenon is 
not a slogan; there is... a real and powerful 
sense of disconnection. There is now a large de- 
bate going on in political science circles over 
whether in functional fact the little-voter is so cut 
off from power. From the human point of view, 
this debate is academic—the people themselves 
feel cut off, perceive themselves as robbed of 
something they cannot put a name to.” 


While the machine in its traditional form is, no 
doubt, gone for good, it might be possible to 
restore some of this “connectedness” that it 
once supplied. Neighborhood control of schools 
(not a primary source of concern from our 
data, but an important one) has been at- 
tempted in various places with mixed results; 
one obvious consequence has been to heighten 
the level of conflict in the community where it 
is tried. But a high level of conflict is one indi- 
cator of active voice, and is not—in itself— 
necessarily undesirable.** 

In order to increase voice in these white ur- 
ban areas, it is necessary—from our model—to 
give people grounds for believing that their ef- 
forts have a reasonable chance of influencing 
for the better the things they are concerned 
about. One of the most urgent tasks for Political 
Science is creative theory building about institu- 
tional changes that might justify these beliefs. 


® Sennett, The Uses of Disorder, pp. 79-80. A simi- 
lar conclusion is supported by quantitative analysis of 
beliefs about the distribution of power in the United 
States: the poor and Negroes give most credence to 
elitist and economic models of power, while the plural- 
ist interpretation is supported most by high-status 
people. See William H. Form and Joan Rytina, “Ideo- 
logical Beliefs on the Distribution of Power in the 
United States,” American Sociological Review, 34 
(February, 1969), 19-31. 

“To the contrary, Sennett has argued that individ- 
uals whose environment exposes them to conflict and 
obliges them to deal with it in a realistic way are un- 
likely to resort to violence in time of major crisis. 
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The Proliferation Problem 


A world in which many more countries ac- 
quire nuclear weapons could be a much more 
grim one, Wars that today kill thousands might 
instead kill millions; wars that now are averted 
might instead be launched, simply because each 
side preemptively felt it had such powerful 
weapons that it dared not hesitate to use them. 

To prevent a further spread of nuclear weap- 
ons, the United States and the Soviet Union 
have offered for signature a Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty (NPT) freezing the number 
of states possessing such weapons at the current 
five—the U.S., USSR, Great Britain, France, 
and Communist China.t Countries possessing 
nuclear weapons pledge themselves under the 
treaty not to give them away or to assist other 
nations to produce them. Countries not yet 
having such explosives pledge themselves in the 
same treaty never to accept them and never to 
manufacture them. The latter “nonweapons” 
states moreover would agree to accept inspec- 
tion safeguards by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) on all their peaceful 
nuclear activities, to ensure that such facilities 
and materials are not diverted to producing nu- 
clear explosives. 

The United States and Soviet Union came to 
agreement on an NPT text between the fall of 
1967 and spring of 1968, and the treaty was 
offered for signature on July 1, 1968; ratifica- 
tions by 43 states, including the U.S., USSR, 
and Great Britain, were required for the treaty 
to go into effect. Acceptance of the NPT was 
delayed somewhat in the aftermath of the Rus- 
sian intervention in Czechoslovakia, but on 
March 5, 1970, Soviet and American ratifica- 
tions were deposited together with those of 
enough other nations to activate the treaty. 
Among nonweapons nations with significant 
nuclear industries, only Canada and Sweden 
thus far have signed and ratified the NPT; West 
Germany, Italy, India, Japan, Australia, Israel, 
Brazil, and Argentina are some of the other 
states potentially capable of producing nuclear 
weapons.? 


1The text of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
as finally presented can be found in United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Documents 
on Disarmament: 1968 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1969), pp. 461-465. 

2A full discussion of the spreading potential for 
nuclear bomb production, and efforts to control the 


At first glance, we might interpret any for- 
eign resistance to the NPT as indicating a mali- 
cious craving for nuclear weapons. More hon- 
orable and acceptable arguments can be ad- 
vanced for opposing the treaty, however—ar- 
guments which will induce real political debate 
in the countries involved. Even if a nation has 
no intention of ever producing nuclear weap- 
ons, it might relish the legal option of produc- 
ing them, for the political concessions this can 
produce, or simply for the prestige of being on 
an equal legal footing with the “superpowers.” 
Surrendering the weapons option can also have 
economic costs. Scientists have argued that 
valuable spinoffs in the peaceful application of 
atomic energy may be lost if weapons research 
is rigorously and explicitly forbidden, since the 
technologies often overlap. More important, 
there are definite costs in the verification pro- 
cess which the IAEA would install to assure 
outside powers that materials were not being 
diverted to weapons. Nations being inspected 
will have to detail trained and expensive per- 
sonnel to accompany IAEA inspectors on their 
rounds, In some cases existing equipment might 
have to be redesigned to make adequate moni- 
toring possible. At other times more detailed 
and costly bookkeeping procedures will be re- 
quired. At the extreme, it might even be neces- 
sary to shut down operations in some facility to 
confirm records on the fissionable materials it 
contains.® 

States allowed to retain nuclear weapons un- 
der NPT may openly or secretly welcome the 
binds it imposes on the countries which never 
get into the “nuclear club.” States denied such 
weapons will resent such binds on themselves, 
but may welcome the bind on other “nonweap- 
ons” states. The debate on the NPT, or on al- 
ternative barriers to the spread of nuclear 
weapons, will thus take varying forms from 
country to country. National values will be cru- 
cial to the trends of such debates, as will the 
particular political and economic situations of 
the countries involved. Technical opinions will 





spread, can be found in C. F. Barnaby, ed., Preventing 
the Spread of Nuclear Weapons (London: Souvenir 
Press, 1969). 

3A basic analysis of the costs and problems of in- 
spection appears in Arnold Kramish, “The Watched 
and the Unwatched,” Adelphi Papers (Institute for 
Strategic Studies, London) 36 (June, 1967). 
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also be crucial, as each society consults its 
physicists on the priorities and opportunities in- 
volved, asking such questions as: “If we re- 
tained our legal option to make bombs, how 
long would it take us to acquire them?” “How 
far are our neighbors from the bomb?” 

Yet authoritative answers here can easily be 
misunderstood within a conceptual confusion 
on “how close” nation X or nation Y is to mak- 
ing an atomic bomb. Depending on context and 
political biases, clearly different answers will be 
supplied in response to seemingly identical 
questions, The intent of this article is thus to 
explore the semantic ambiguity which appears 
in physicists’ answers to politicians’ questions 
on proliferation. 

If we ask how far Japan is from the bomb, 
we might get an estimate of “three years.” This 
answer does not tell us that Japan will have a 
bomb in three years; yet neither does it assure 
us that three years from now Japan would still 
have to wait three years for a bomb. Perhaps 
three years is the minimum required if a delib- 
erate effort is expended; yet if no explicitly mil- 
itary effort is expended, will the time-lag re- 
main the same? 

What will concern most of us is not the earli- 
est date at which six or eight countries can 
have bombs; there may be no evidence of crash 
programs in any of these states. Rather we 
must fear what the time-lag for any hypotheti- 
cal deliberate crash program will asymptoti- 
cally sink to, simply as the result of the more 
innocent civilian-purpose steps already being 
taken in each country. The following diagram 
is intended to clarify some of the distinctions 
involved here: 


1971 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 





Figure 1. Innocent progress toward the bomb. 


The vertical axis indicates the number of years 
it will take some nation to produce nuclear 
weapons of Nagasaki magnitude if it begins at 
any particular date. The horizontal axis speci- 
fies, on an identical scale, years of the future 
for which the above scale applies. AT illus- 
trates what may be a typical curve. By the very 
definition of the axes, no curve can approach 
the zero time-lag line more rapidly than at a 45 
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degree angle (AC). If Sweden were defined as 
being four years from the bomb and started her 
crash program now, she in four years would be 
zero years from the bomb. Any 45 degree line, 
any line parallel to AC, is a crash program line. 
(For the moment, we are only discussing time- 
lags to production of bombs; if delivery systems 
are judged important, these can be added to the 
analysis as suggested later in this article.) 

The concept of a “crash program” may be a 
little fuzzy. Political decision-making bodies 
will typically see certain “satisficing” points? at 
which they are doing “all that can be done” to 
secure some weapon. From our disinterested 
perspective, we might see this as a rationaliza- 
tion; perhaps one can always achieve still more 
rapid results if one only will spend still more 
money; perhaps not. The lengths of time as- 
sumed for “crash programs” here thus reflect 
the probable willingness of states to devote re- 
sources to the race, once an explicit move to- 
ward nuclear weapons has been approved. 

Why are the questions posed on such a graph 
relevant? Why indeed should the outside world 
care how far any particular state is from ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons? We of course prefer 
that this state not have such weapons, so we 
hope that it will be some distance from them. If 
this distance is a little greater, moreover, we 
can expect to detect any deliberate move to ac- 
quire bombs before it is successful, while we 
still will have time to initiate political, eco- 
nomic, or even military retaliatory moves. We 
hope that anticipation of such detection and re- 
taliation will deter the move for the bomb in 
the first place. The longer the time-lag until a 
bomb could be produced, the more time for the 
outside world to notice and react to such a 
move, and the greater the deterrent to it. In the 
worst or tensest situation, the sanction for any 
perceptible grasping for bombs might be war 
and nuclear attack. Sanctions far short of this 
might suffice, however, as with general political 
condemnation by the outside world, the freez- 
ing of assets and remittances, or the imposition 
of some sort of embargo. 


The Shrinking Time-Lag 
One might now venture to contemplate the 
characteristics of the normal curve (AT). Way 
does it not stay horizontal and parallel to the 
zero line (AB); why does the time-lag not stay 
constant for a nation not actively seeking to ac- 
quire nuclear weapons? A number of factors 


‘The “satisficing” concept is of course drawn from 
Herbert Simon, “A Behavioral Model of Rational 
Choice,” Quarterly Journal of Economics 69 (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 99-118. 
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can be predicted here to bring even the most 
innocent nations ever closer to the bomb. 

Economic needs for electrical power may en- 
courage or require the building of power reac- 
tors. Some power reactors are fueled with natu- 
ral uranium, which is freely available in a num- 
ber of countries, precluding any external inhibi- 
tions to supply. Others are fueled with enriched 
uranium, which, although it must typically be 
purchased from a source like the United States, 
may lend itself more easily than natural ura- 
nium to further enrichment to weapons-grade 
U-235. Either of such reactors produces pluto- 
nium as well as electrical power. Plutonium, 
when the economics of power production jus- 
tify it, can be processed again in a chemical 
separation plant for use as fuel for various 
kinds of reactors. Over time larger quantities of 
plutonium or enriched uranium will thus come 
into circulation in various countries. National 
plants for the production of plutonium or en- 
riched uranium will also become commercially 
advisable. Plutonium and enriched uranium 
both can be adapted for use in a bomb.° 

Quite independently of this production of fis- 
sionable materials, basic research may be un- 
dertaken on how such material would be as- 
sembled into bombs. This may not be inspired 
by any direct desire to manufacture weapons, 
but merely by an interest in “pure research”; or 
it may follow incidentally from research in re- 
lated practical civilian fields such as controlled 
fusion or breeder reactors. The need for possi- 
ble civil defense measures against other nation’s 
bombs may similarly stimulate such research; 
so will simple patriotic concern that other na- 
tions are undertaking similarly basic enquiries. 
(Thus, for instance, in Sweden basic research 
has been done on bomb designs although 
atomic bombs have never been assembled.) If 
the laboratories required for these investiga- 
tions are small enough, their activities may be 
impossible for outside agencies to monitor, and 
to verify their findings may require nothing so 
momentous as an actual test detonation. 

In general the discoveries of other nations in 
the nuclear field will steadily leak out, often in 
straightforward academic publications. Pe- 
ripheral equipment similarly will become avail- 
able in world markets at lower costs, perhaps 
even in cases in which the entire kit would pre- 

ë Good basic accounts of the overlap of military and 
peaceful nuclear technology can be found in Leonard 
Beaton, Must the Bomb Spread? (London: Penguin 
Books, 1966), and Alastair Buchan, A World of Nu- 


clear Powers (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966). 
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viously have had to be constructed indige- 
nously. Finally, the infrastructure of trained 
personnel and functional organization will tend 
to grow in most nations so that any program as 
sizable as weapons development will be more 
feasible. 

At first, the AT curve may be almost parallel 
to an AC military crash-program curve, since 
all the bomb-relevant basic research that could 
be undertaken will emerge almost naturally in 
any event. Abstractly, the United States in 
1900 was doing all it could do (was on a 
“crash program”) to produce nuclear weapons. 
So is Upper Volta today. At such an early 
stage, almost no additional money could be 
profitably spent to accelerate a bomb capabil- 
ity. Governments and legislatures thus are able 
to speak of “no need yet to make a decision” 
on nuclear weapons. All that can be done is be- 
ing done. This may merely evade a decision for 
the early years of a nation’s nuclear develop- 
ment, but a need for choice definitely emerges 
later, when the nation must deliberately decide 
whether an optimal military program will be 
undertaken or avoided. Yet if such a program 
is not undertaken, the remaining effort required 
for bomb-production may still always be de- 
creasing. 

One can argue that this menacing overlap be- 
tween civilian and military nuclear technology 
is nothing new, for responsible officials have 
been alert to it for years. No one expects the 
IAEA inspectorate, which will have primary re- 
sponsibility for inspecting peaceful nuclear in- 
Stallations under NPT, to spend most of its 
time watching for autonomous and explicitly 
military programs; the focus of attention will 
instead be on the civilian activities which in 
their natural growth more ever nearer to the 
military line. Any reader of the evolving IAEA 
safeguards documents since 1961 will be im- 
pressed by their ingenuity in closing all major 
gaps through which materials might slip unno- 
ticed into bomb manufacture.® 

IABA, based in Vienna, came into existence 
in 1959 and since then has engaged in a mix- 
ture of inspection and international technologi- 
cal assistance activities. Inspection has involved 
materials and equipment which might other- 
wise be utilized for the production of nuclear 
explosives; IAEA practices have required ac- 

€ Comprehensive accounts of the evolution of IAEA 
practice can be found in Arnold Kramish, The Peace- 
ful Atom and Foreign Policy (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1963), and Lawrence Scheinman, “Nuclear Safe- 


guards, the Peaceful Atom, and the IAEA,” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, 572 (March, 1969). 
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cess to records on the utilization of such mate- 
rials, as well as verification of records by in- 
spection of the fuel or equipment itself. IAEA 
inspection experience has been accumulated 
under three circumstances to date: when the 
Agency has itself arranged for the transfer of 
equipment or fuel, when a technical-assistance 
agreement between two states has designated 
IAEA as the inspection agent in place of the 
donor state, and when a state has unilaterally 
asked the Agency to apply safeguards over 
some or all of its facilities. 

If bomb capabilities are coming a little closer 
now, the addition of an international inspection 
or safeguards system can still serve to alert the 
outside world after a deliberate bomb program 
has been launched and before it reaches frui- 
tion. After completion, it may be more difficult 
for the outside world to impose any retaliatory 
sanctions. Indeed, after the bomb program has 
reached fruition, the nation involved may want 
to publicize rather than to hide it. 

Yet this IAEA vigilance may not relieve our 
concern but only prove how well taken it was. 
In effect the ingenuity of IAEA safeguard doc- 
uments illustrates the running of a possibly 
hopeless race. The inspectorate must watch 
what is legitimate, to be certain that nothing il- 
legitimate (i.e., lacking civilian purpose, mov- 
ing toward explosives) is undertaken. As more 
and more activities become legitimate—not 
only reactors, but reprocessing plants, separa- 
tion plants, and perhaps soon uranium diffusion 
plants—the inspectors must follow along, 
watching always a new zone of legitimacy, to 
make certain that the next “illegitimate” zone is 
not entered. 

As projects justifiable in civilian terms bring 
nations ever closer to nuclear weapons, the 
time-lag will continually be shrinking. And 
even with the presence of an IAEA inspector- 
ate, the outside world may find it impossible to 
detect a bomb program early enough for mean- 
ingful reprisals. Perhaps the IAEA could not 
even disclose a bomb program as early as the 
country itself wanted it disclosed; past a certain 
point, a nation will want to advertise and pro- 
claim the fact that it has decided to violate its 
NPT commitments. 

Questions also can always arise about 
whether we really know with certainty how far 
Israel or Canada or Sweden is from a bomb. 
Without inspection, the extent of militarily use- 
ful nuclear progress in a country may be diffi- 
cult to determine; even with such inspection, a 
certain percentage of the fissionable material in 
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an advanced commercial system might be un- 
detectably divertable to military uses. 


Zero Time-Lags 

One might then question whether the AT 
curve will inevitably reach the zero time-lag 
line, or whether it will level off at some rela- 
tively even distance from it. Perhaps by the 
very definition of the curve, some gap would 
always have to remain, for the AT curve de- 
scribes progress where there is no intention to 
manufacture nuclear explosives. One can theo- 
retically conjure up a reactor design that would 
be exactly identical to a bomb, but this happily 
is unlikely, so that an absence of intent to as- 
semble bombs would presumably keep them 
from coming into existence. There will thus al- 
ways be some final work to be done, some final 
questions to be answered, before bombs would 
be available. Perhaps three months is a reason- 
able estimate of the residual time-lag at which 
we would asymptotically level off; this may be 
too pessimistic or too optimistic. 

A nation may thus wait “just short” of nu- 
clear weapons, as the result of its full develop- 
ment of peaceful nuclear industry. Yet much 
will depend on how it waits. Some states might 
elect to allow plutonium to accumulate first, be- 
fore designing and building any models or pro- 
totypes of bombs; this would allow honest dis- 
claimers that no “work on bombs” was under 
way. Others might move right ahead with pro- 
totypes, so as to speed the final production of 
bombs whenever the international situation 
seemed to require it. Perhaps India is in the 
first category today, and Israel may be in the 
second. Once work on bomb design has been 
done, however, it cannot easily be undone, as 
scientists do not quickly forget what they have 
learned. If a computer simulation has once 
been run on the design of a bomb, the country 
which has commissioned it has been moved 
that much closer to possession of bombs; for an 
indefinite time into the future, the time-lag un- 
til actual weapons production may have been 
reduced from months to a matter of weeks. 

With the necessary margin of explicitly mili- 
tary activity so slight, the temptation to begin 
and complete a crash program might become 
very great, especially for nations which have 
not signed a treaty renouncing nuclear weap- 
ons. The mere desire for scientific tidiness may 
stimulate the manufacture of the bomb, to 
prove out all the speculation as to whether it 
could now be easily done. Fears of some pre- 
emptive intervention by a hostile state (perhaps 
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one also immeasurably close to bombs) might 
similarly stampede a nation into crossing the 
line (see ATN, Figure II); “ten bombs in a 
cave” may be a better deterrent to war than 
“ten bombs anytime, at twelve weeks’ notice.” 

If such reasoning on preemptive war is at all 
correct, one could even question whether 
peace is best served by trying to hold back na- 
tions at such a short distance from bomb stock- 
piles. Nations with no imminent conflicts with 
their neighbors may indeed be better off never 
having touched the zero-line. Those under the 
shadow of attack might behave less nervously, 
however, if the line had already been crossed. 
If assured second-strike forces are preferable to 
preemptible forces among the great powers, 
they might also be preferable for some small- 
scale confrontations. 


Legal Obligations 

One should thus consider the impact of the 
obligations imposed by the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty, as well as by other international 
agreements. NPT commits a nation not to 
make nuclear weapons, and to accept interna- 
tional safeguards to ensure that it is complying. 
A nation may withdraw from NPT upon giving 
three months’ notice. 

Perhaps more binding still are the various bi- 
lateral agreements whereby nations accept 
equipment or nuclear fuels from abroad, under 
the agreement that such resources will not be 
used for military purposes, and again that their 
use will be subject to international safeguard. 
Even after three months’ notice, such resources 
cannot legally be used for military purposes, 
but must either be returned or kept safeguarded 
for civilian use. Development of domestic fuels 
or reactor designs may have been postponed 
because such international offers were commer- 
cially more attractive. It can thus be argued 
that such bilateral arrangements, as with the 
American AEC, are more effective in delaying 
nuclear weapons than is NPT.8 

Yet the combination of NPT plus nuclear as- 
sistance may be the most effective restraint of 
all. Nations having formally renounced nuclear 
weapons will be more willing to let their do- 
mestic independent nuclear options atrophy, to 


™The reasoning on preemptive and surprise attack 
is spelled out quite fully in Thomas Schelling, Strategy 
of Conflict (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960), pp. 205-254, 

8 See Jan Prawitz, “A Nuclear Doctrine for Sweden,” 
Cooperation and Conflict, 1968:3, pp. 184-193, for an 
account of the diverting of Swedish nuclear activities 
from military to purely civilian purposes, in part 
throngh the acceptance of foreign (American) as- 
sistance. 
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Figure 2. The impact of legal restraints, 


be replaced by external assistance. Nations 
which have been seduced into becoming depen- 
dent on outside assistance will be more willing 
to go ahead to sign NPT. The combination of 
the two restraining influences can be greater 
than the sum of their independent influences. 

The presence of a treaty obligation thus 
forces us to discuss “legal” and “illegal” crash 
programs, distinctly defined by varying degrees 
of treaty violation. How long will it take an 
NPT-signatory nation in 1975 to manufacture 
bombs, if it seizes safeguarded stocks of fission- 
able materials (i.e., arresting and deporting, or 
simply ignoring, the [AEA inspectorate)? How 
long, if it instead openly and honestly revokes 
the treaty, giving the proper notices, surrender- 
ing or returning all safeguarded equipment and 
materials, beginning afresh to produce and ac- 
cumulate plutonium free of any international 
legal commitment? Our “illlegal” curve (ATY) 
will show the physical capability of an NPT- 
signatory for cases in which it is prepared to 
ignore its treaty obligations completely. The 
“legal” (ATXK) curve conversely shows time- 
lags to the bomb for cases in which such treaty 
obligations are to be respected, that is, if no 
price in “international reputation for law-abid- 
ing behavior” is to be paid. 

The distinction between “legal” and “illegal” 
crash programs is important, at least because it 
is another source of the semantic confusions 
under examination here. When asked how long 
it will take his country to make a bomb in 
1975, some scientists will answer with refer- 
ence to strict adherence to treaty obligations, 
others with total indifference to such obliga- 
tions. 

The ATN curve shows how capabilities 
might have developed if there had been no 
NPT. When compared to this “no-treaty” 
curve, signing NPT may thus have brought a 
nation closer to bombs for an interim period, at 
least via potential “illegal” bomb programs. 
Signing up probably has given a nation access 
to greater outside assistance in nuclear technol- 
ogy, and induced a greater foreign tolerance of 
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big reactor projects or of plutonium-enrichment 
plants. Looking at the “legal” curve (ATXK) 
however, one sees that the bomb program time- 
lag has been increased. First, there is a flat ad- 
dition of three months notification, at the date 
of signature. Second, the signatory state there- 
after may be more likely to accept fuels and 
facilities under IAEA safeguards from other 
countries, rather than maintaining indigenously 
produced nuclear fuels and facilities, probably 
because these will be much more efficient and 
economical; hence the establishments legally 
free of bans on military use will actually begin 
to atrophy. The time-lag for “legal programs” 
will thus gradually expand again to level off at 
some number of years instead of months. 

One must note that this latter “legal” ATXK 
curve will at best be a benchmark. It indicates 
what a state can do with roughly as much legal 
dishonor as would have been incurred in a 
bomb program before the treaty had been ad- 
hered to. In actuality, the benchmark may be- 
come unrepresentative in one direction or an- 
other. International morality might come to 
disapprove strongly of any state’s exercising 
even its legal prerogative of withdrawing from 
the treaty; alternatively, international morality 
might come to tolerate states violating the 
treaty, when they were severely threatened, 
even without ever formally withdrawing from 
it. 

Increasing Time-Lags 

It will be interesting to examine the ways in 
which the curve could move away from zero, 
as the time-lag grew. Theoretically it is possible 
for a nation to lose its proficiency at physics, if 
scientists were to be driven out of the country 
or if research programs were allowed to wither 
for lack of funds (ATMK). Something like this 
happened in Germany between 1930 and 1935; 
if the Weimar Republic had survived, it could 
have had the atomic bomb earlier than Nazi 
Germany; as it happened, the German “crash 
program” curve moved away from zero during 
the years in which Jewish and other physicists 
were driven to leave the country.® 

For another example, a nation that already 
has a nuclear stockpile and destroys it will have 
increased its “time lag” (UK). If all facilities 
capable of producing fissionable material were 
to be dismantled, this would widen such a gap 
even more. 

Other possibilities exist, for there are some 


*See Robert Jungk, Brighter than a Thousand Suns 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1958) fora 
fascinating account of the distribution of nuclear ex- 
pertise in the 1920s and 1930s. 
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irreversible processes in the exploitation of eco- 
nomic opportunity. A nation might at some 
point have to choose between investing in a 
large power reactor project, or in a similarly 
extensive hydroelectric facility. Either of these 
would supply electricity, and would lower the 
market price of such electricity enough to make 
the other redundant. A military crash program 
that also produces needed electricity can be as- 
signed a lower explicitly “military” price tag, 
and can be funded more rapidly and gener- 
ously. Suppose that the hydroelectric project 
were built. If the electrical needs of a country 
fhus had been satisfied by alternative means, 
the probable speed of any crash program would 
be reduced and the time-lag to weapons in- 
creased, All such pricing and costing thus de- 
pends on the environmental assumptions. Many 
nuclear electrical projects can conversely be 
rated as profitable if, and only if, the plutonium 
produced is explicitly assigned the higher mar- 
ket value of military purposes. 

Even within the nuclear field, newer and 
more profitable technology may over time re- 
quire less handling of fisstonable materials, al- 
though the current trend is clearly in the oppo- 
site direction. As absolute weapons-capable fa- 
cilities are thus closed down, to be replaced by 
newer non-weapons-capable plants, the time-lag 
to weapons would naturally grow again in 
countries not consciously pursuing weapons. 

One might still vaguely cherish the hope that 
weapons-grade uranium or plutonium will 
never be required for any commercial purpose, 
that the fuels for power reactors can always be 
less pure. If this were so, the innocent processes 
of commercial development could indeed leave 
states still far from bomb capabilities. And if 
that were so, the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty could indeed have been written still 
more tightly, to ban explodables as well as ex- 
plosives, to preclude the possession of fissiona- 
ble materials by any state outside the current 
five weapons states. Yet the exact definition of 
what is fissionable would require disclosure of 
relatively classified military information, and 
the facts here may never be settled for all time. 
For the U. S. or USSR to inform the world of 
the exact purity of uranium or plutonium re- 
quired for a bomb might only accelerate the 
proliferation process. Research reactors may in- 
evitably require weapons-grade materials in any 
event and so may certain power reactors some 
day. 

A nation may similarly be induced by com- 
mercial consideration to depend on a foreign 
supply of enriched uranium or on foreign re- 
processing of plutonium, thus again slowing 
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and making commercially redundant any indig- 
enous national program legally free to produce 
weapons. But here we are returning to the dis- 
tinction between legal and illegal crash pro- 
grams introduced above. In many circum- 
stances, such a legal barrier would slow moves 
toward bombs just as much as physical obsta- 
cles would. In other cases, however, legal scru- 
ple will count for less. Even so “law-abiding” a 
country as Sweden might consider illegally seiz- 
ing safeguarded plutonium or enriched ura- 
nium to make some bombs if a foreign army 
seemed about to cross its borders and advance 
on Stockholm. For the most dire circum- 
stances, every advanced nation might thus be- 
come a short-time-lag nuclear weapons state, 
unless the physical technology of nuclear en- 
ergy were to move countries away from this ca- 
pability. 

It was earlier argued that the international 
inspector's explicit function will soon be made 
obsolete by the shrinking of the “time-lag to 
bombs.” Perhaps the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
could thus have been better written without any 
provision for inspection, and so could the bilat- 
eral agreements by which nuclear-weapons 
states give technological and material assistance 
to nonweapons states. Inspection promises to 
pose many problems, in terms of the sheer cost 
of accommodating ‘such international visitors, 
and the threats of commercial espionage or 
simple misunderstanding. Yet it would be an 
overstatement to say that international inspec- 
tors would serve no purpose any more once the 
crucial time-lag had fallen below six months. 
By their very presence, they may lengthen the 
physical time-lag.?° i 

To be in with a relatively trivial point, no 
one can be certain that a bomb program would 
not still be detected somehow by the inspectors 
wandering around the premises. Since estimates 
of secrecy will have to be probabilistic, the ad- 
dition of a safeguards system may yet deter a 
bomb program, out of fear that the outside 
world would be roused before the program 
could be completed. Even if they could no 
longer detect a bomb program any earlier than 
the cheating government wanted them to, the 
inspectors in position will be a continual and 
visible reminder of the state’s treaty obligations, 
a reminder that some international retaliation 
will come after bombs are acquired, no matter 
how late it comes. Violating NPT will be a deli- 
cate decision for any state; if forgetting about 


* Some of the following argument was made earlier 
in a broader arms control context by Lawrence S. 
Finkelstein, “New Trends in International Affairs,” 
World Politics, 18 (October, 1965), 117-126. 
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international feelings were to make it easier for 
some state to decide to go ahead, the presence 
of inspectors will make these harder to forget. 

The presence of inspectors generally upsets 
the legitimacy of purely national decisions on 
nuclear weaponry, in effect undermining the 
sovereignty of the nation in the nuclear field. It 
will be less easy for the crucial physicists to see 
a clear pattern of duty for themselves; some 
may become confused enough in their loyalties 
to betray a national bomb program to the 
IAEA representative passing through. Inspec- 
tors moreover make it more difficult for outside 
states to forget or back out of their threats of 
reprisal; the insult is compounded when one’s 
nationals on duty as inspectors are ignored and 
defied. 

Finally the IAEA safeguards procedures, 
however inadequate, force the government in 
question to institute national auditing and con- 
trol systems which otherwise might not be es- 
tablished. With international inspection, any 
move to a bomb will at least require making an 
explicit national decision, rather than allowing 
the development to go forward by default. In 
states which otherwise might have let small cli- 
ques of scientists or military men launch mili- 
tary weapons programs, the inspectorate may 
thus forestall a bomb acquisition. 


Exceeding the Crash Program 


One must also reexamine the assumption 
that the curve cannot approach the zero-line at 
a more severe angle than 45 degrees (AZ). The 
time-lag at point A is defined only by condi- 
tions within the country in question, Naturally, 
every nation has a zero time-lag when another 
state already possessing nuclear weapons is pre- 
pared to give some away. The definition also 
excludes drastic redefinitions of the country in 
question; e.g., if the Common Market on short 
notice were to become sovereign, Luxembourg 
in that short time would have become (part of) 
a nuclear weapons state, The time-lag we will 
normally cite for Luxembourg assumes that 
there will be no merger with France and no 
gifts of nuclear warheads from the United 
States. But what if a group of French physicists 
tomorrow flee to exile in Luxembourg (perhaps 
bringing stolen fissionable material with them)? 
This may give the country a bomb by 1972, yet 
our curve for 1970, did not show a two-year 
time-lag. Indeed, to take a real-life example, 
could one have predicted in 1925 that the 
United States was only 20 years from the 
atomic bomb? With even J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer studying in Germany, the balance of 
scientific talent might have suggested 1955 as 
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Figure 3. Redefinition of the baseline. 


the bomb-acquisition date for the United States 
(and 1942 for Weimar Germany).* 

The vertical axis on our graphing thus shows 
only the probable duration of a crash program 
utilizing the resources and technical manpower 
likely to exist in the country at any given time. 
It represents a prediction of how long military 
crash programs would take, and of how other 
programs will function in lieu of crash pro- 
grams, given the current scientific potential 
available to particular national governments. 


Redefinition of the Baseline 


To add a semi-trivial category of conclusions 
to those already spelled out, we may differ as to 
what our zero time-lag line should represent. 
When we ask, “How far is Australia from the 
bomb?” do we mean only one Nagasaki-type 
plutonium bomb (probably not), or twenty 
such bombs, or one hundred; or do we mean 
hydrogen-bombs (if we do not find ordinary A- 
bombs particularly significant); or do we mean 
bombs plus “first-rate” delivery-systems? Scien- 
tists frequently give reassuringly long time esti- 
mates for some country’s bomb program, and 
then afterwards explain that these estimates 
were meant to refer to a “sizable” stockpile, or 
to include extensive development of military 
bomber or missile systems. 

Such longer estimates often will not be so re- 
assuring; “two plutonium-bombs, delivered by 
an Israeli airliner” may not be insignificant. 
The variations here might be shown additively 
by using alternative baselines drawn parallel to 


“This is of course a somewhat speculative extra- 
polation from the evidence offered by Jungk, Brighter 
than a Thousand Suns. 
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each other (O-O, Q-Q, R-R) to distinguish var- 
ious levels of accomplishment. By definition it 
takes longer to produce 50 bombs (R-R) than 
to produce 10 (Q-Q). Delivery systems, if they 
are relevant, may be more variable in their ex- 
pansions of the time-lag. One could try to pre- 
dict how available such systems will become 
“naturally” (i.e., with no explicit military in- 
tent) in the future. If a Boeing 707 were a 
ready-made bomber in 1961, perhaps SAM 
missiles reduce its effectiveness today. Con- 
versely, if many nations decide to invest in 
space research, perhaps intermediate-range 
missiles will come to be close at hand for many 
of the countries which are about to acquire plu- 
tonium bombs. The zero baseline for “bombs- 
plus-delivery systems” might thus be a curved 
line (D-S), so that the time-lag for full military 
capability would be accurately shown. 


Summary 

The graphic formulation used here is in- 
tended to show the range of answers possible 
for the set of questions, “How far is India from 
the bomb?” The confusion and multiplicity of 
answers is of more than academic interest, for 
it shows that reassuring the outside world on 
one question in this range may not always be 
consistent with reassurance on another. Stem- 
ming the spread of nuclear weapons may not 
be hopeless, but it also may not ever be defini- 
tively accomplishable. There may be an impor- 
tant distinction between legal and illegal capa- 
bilities, once a treaty has been introduced, such 
that we will have to measure political capacities 
for violating treaties as carefully as physical ca- 
pabilities. We will also have to consider the 
ranges of time-lags that bring a nation “too 
close” to a bomb, so close that opposing states 
would be tempted to try preemptive attacks, so 
that actual possession of bombs might have 
been preferable, so close that serious steps 
should be considered somehow to widen the 
time-lag. 

Above all, the anticipation of nuclear prolif- 
eration may exhibit many of the same reitera- 
tive strategic calculation problems as does de- 
terrence after the weapons are acquired. “How 
far is Japan from a bomb” may not be as im- 
portant a question as “How far is Japan from 
being three months from a bomb”; the answer 
to the latter question may set some preemptive 
wheels whirring, in ways we wish to avoid. 
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“Ideology” has been, and remains, one of the 
most persistent and ubiquitous concepts in 
modern political thought. No doubt this popu- 
larity is due to the absence in our political lexi- 
con of alternative terms that link political 
thought and behavior in a satisfactory way. 
Yet, as one writer on the concept of ideology 
observes, “the growing popularity of the term 
has been matched, if anything, by its growing 
obscurity.”? This ambiguity in the concept is 
reflected from author to author in a wide vari- 
ety of definitions, explicit or implicit, and a 
lack of agreement regarding even the basic 
properties of ideology.? 

If the concept of ideology is worth saving for 
political analysis—and the attempt seems war- 
ranted by both the concept’s widespread use 
and the Jack of an acceptable substitute—then 
the conceptual and terminological confusion 
surrounding it must be dispelled. The problem, 
I maintain, is not merely a formal one of defin- 
ing ideology and using the definition uniformly, 
as if we had “the right to retreat into our own 
worlds of meaning, and demand only that each 
of us remain consistent within his own private 
terminology.”® It seems necessary rather to in- 
quire into the basis of the concept’s strength 
and meaning. What are the theoretical and em- 
pirical grounds for using ideology in one way 
rather than another? How does this usage allow 
one to discriminate among phenomena and to 
call attention to salient features of what is be- 


* Revised version of a paper presented to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Canadian Political Science Asso- 
ciation, St. John’s, Newfoundland, June 11, 1971. My 
special thanks to Professor Frederick Barnard for his 
thorough critique of the conference paper. For their 
helpful comments I am also indebted to Professors 
William Harbold, Henry Mayo, Lee McDonald and 
Douglas Wurtele. 

*Giovanni Sartori, “Politics, Ideology, and Belief 
Systems,” American Political Science Review, 63 
(Sune, 1969), 398. 

* The best review of the many meanings of ideology 
is provided by Arne Naess and Associates, Democ- 
racy, Ideology and Objectivity: Studies in the Seman- 
tics and Cognitive Analysis of Ideological Controversy 
(Oxford; Basil Blackwell, 1956), especially, pp. 141- 
176. An appreciation for the range of meanings, how- 
ever, can be gained from the much shorter list col- 
lected by Robert E. Lane, “The Meanings of Ideol- 
ogy,” in Power, Participation and Ideology, ed. Calvin 
J. Larson and Philo C. Wasburn (New York: David 
McKay, 1969), pp. 321-323. 

3 Hannah Arendt, Between Past and Future: Six 
Exercises in Political Thought (Cleveland: Meridian, 
1963), p. 96. 


ing explained? Can the concept be formulated 
and defined in such a way that it is relevant to 
empirical inquiry? Only in light of the answers 
to such fundamental questions will a definition 
of ideology be comprehensible or persuasive. 
The aim of this paper, therefore, is to explore 
the theoretical bases for conceptualizing ideol- 
ogy in a particular way, and, in terms of this 
conceptualization, to offer a definition which, I 
believe, is relevant empirically. The discussion 
will proceed in three parts. Section one will ex- 
amine the basic problem in the conceptualiza- 
tion of ideology, that of establishing boundaries 
of ideology vis-a-vis other cultural phenomena. 
This will lead, in the second section, to a pre- 
sentation of criteria by which ideology may be 
distinguished from related cultural forms—es- 
pecially myth and utopia—with which ideology 
is often confused. Section three will be devoted 
to an elaboration of the concept of ideology 
through an analysis of components suggested in 
section two, and will conclude with a definition 
of ideology based on these components. 


Ideology and the Problem of Boundaries 


The main impediment to developing an ade- 
quate conceptualization of ideology, I believe, 
has been the general failure of those using the 
concept to recognize the necessity for distin- 
guishing ideology from the great backdrop of 
other cultural phenomena. In many conceptual- 
izations, ideology is so all-inclusive that other 
symbolic forms are encompassed by it; because 
ideology is too comprehensive, it lacks “dis- 
criminating power”; and, lacking the power to 
discriminate among various, often similar, 
phenomena, the concept fails to achieve empiri- 
cal relevance.‘ In other conceptualizations, this 
same problem of boundaries arises because ide- 
ology is subsumed under another and more 
comprehensive, symbolic form such as myth. In 
neither of these situations does the concept of 
ideology have much value for political analysis, 


‘This difficulty is recognized clearly by Giovanni 
Sartori (pp. 398-400). Although I disagree with Sar- 
tori’s concept of ideology, his work is important be- 
cause it raises, in a self-conscious and systematic way, 
the problem of distinguishing ideology from other 
mental and cultural phenomena. 

I have analyzed Sartori’s approach in an article 
titled, “Sartoris Concept of Ideology: A Dissent and 
An Alternative,” in Public Opinion and Political Atti- 
tudes: A Reader, ed. Allen R. Wilcox (New York: 
Wiley, forthcoming). 
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because its limits and differentia remain ob- 
scure. A brief exposition of some representative 
examples from the literature on ideology will 
illustrate the nature of the problem of bounda- 
ties and suggest how one might solve the prob- 
lem satisfactorily. 

Karl Marx has had perhaps the greatest con- 
tinuing influence on the concept of ideology. 
Nevertheless, Marx was not the first to study 
ideology, nor did he invent the term. Francis 
Bacon may be said to have originated the study 
of ideology in his investigation of the precon- 
ceptions and prejudices, or “idols,” which im- 
pede the exercise of scientific method.’ As a 
distinctive term, however, ideology is the prod- 
uct of certain French post-Enlightenment theo- 
rists called the Idéologues who developed a the- 
ory of ideas based on sensationist philosophical 
principles similar to those of Locke.* The Idéol- 


5 An excellent account of Bacon’s contribution to 
the theory of ideology is provided by Hans Barth, 
Wahrheit und Ideologie, 2nd ed., enlarged (Zurich: 
Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1961), pp. 32-60. 

The most prominent of the Idéologues is generally 
considered to be Antoine Destutt de Tracy whose basic 
work on ideology was his Elements d’Ideologie (1801- 
1815). An excerpt from the Elements d’ Ideologie in 
English translation, together with some comments on 
the work of the Idéologues, is contained in Richard H. 
Cox, ed., “The Original Concept of Ideology,” in 
Ideology, Politics, and Political Theory (Belmont, Cal- 
ifornia: Wadsworth, 1969), pp. 10-27. On the Idé- 
ologues see also H. B. Acton, “The Philosophy of 
Language in Revolutionary France,” in Studies in 
Philosophy, ed. J. N. Findlay (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), pp. 143-167; Barth, pp. 13-31; 
George Lichtheim, “The Concept of Ideology,” His- 
tory and Theory, 4 (1965), 164-170; or, Jay W. Stein, 
“Beginnings of ‘Ideology, ” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
55 (April, 1956), 163-170. 

After the Revolution of 1789, when France was still 
a democratic republic, the Idéologues, most of them 
members of the National Institute, sought to develop 
doctrines that would be a solvent for the @ priori 
philosophical and theological speculations which had 
bolstered the old regime. The method the Idéologues 
developed to meet this double exigency was the “sci- 
ence of ideas” which they called “ideology,” and 
through it, they aspired to provide a firm ground for 
reason by “reducing” all ideas to their genesis in sen- 
sation. Using this technique, the transcendent notions 
of religion and philosophy were subjected to criticism 
with the aim of hindering the perpetuation of false 
abstract principles which, they believed, impeded “not 
only the understanding of men amongst themselves, 
but also the building of the state and society.” (Barth, 
pp. 16-17. Translation by Ilse M. Mullins.) 

Their iconoclastic views naturally brought the Idé 
ologues into conflict with Napoleon Bonaparte after 
his rise to the position of Emperor. He set out to dis- 
credit the science of ideas, which, it seemed, under- 
mined political authority and promoted the dissolu- 
tion of the body politic. Through his powers as head 
of state, Napoleon reorganized the Institute, abolish- 
ing the Second Class of Moral and Political Sciences, 
until then a sanctuary for the Idéologues, and he 
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ogues regarded ideology quite simply as a “sci- 
ence of ideas.” Ideology did not refer to a qual- 
ity or type of thought, but to a technique for 
discovering truth and dissolving illusions. 
Marx, however, changed the meaning of ideol- 
ogy significantly, and, in doing so, cast it in its 
modern form.’ Instead of being a method for 
discovering truth, in Marx’s theory ideology 
designates a quality of thought—especially so- 
cial thought—that is illusory or distorted. By 
using the concept of ideology in this way Marx 
raises for the first time the problem of limits. If 
ideology refers to a type or quality of thought, 
what are the boundaries of ideology and what 
are the relations of ideology to associated phe- 
nomena? Unfortunately, Marx’s theory of ide- 
ology does not meet this problem satisfactorily, 
for he uses the term so comprehensively that it 
seems to include almost all cultural phenom- 
ena. As he views ideology, it encompasses all 
the mental misconceptions that constitute the 
failure of individuals to understand their alien- 
ated relationship to their surroundings and the 
significance of that relationship within the 
whole development of history.® Moreover, it is 


turned the terms “ideology” and “ideologue” into 
pejoratives, indicating that the Idéologues were vision- 
ary dreamers who had no understanding of practical 
political affairs. 

‘Of course, Marx’s concept of ideology was influ- 
enced by antecedent developments in German philoso- 
phy, especially as found in the works of Hegel and 
Feuerbach. See, for example: Barth, pp. 61-96; A. 
James Gregor, A Survey of Marxism: Problems in 
Philosophy and the Theory of History (New York: 
Random House, 1965), pp. 3-37; Lichtheim, pp. 174- 
177; or John Plamenatz, Ideology (New York: Prae- 
ger, 1970), pp. 32-45. 

sIn relating Marx’s concept of ideology, it is tempt- 
ing to stop with his portrayal of ideology as a separa- 
tion or “inversion” of thought and being, where ideas 
become reified and lose their relevance to one’s exis- 
tential sociological condition. The cure for these men- 
tal chimeras, therefore, would be “positive science.” 
See Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, ed. P. 
Pascal (New York: International, 1947), pp. 13-15. 

This, however, would be an incomplete account of 
ideology as Marx conceived it. That is because, for 
Marx, a true understanding of one’s existential situa- 
tion in a particular epoch necessitates not only “posi- 
tive science,” but requires, in addition, the capacity 
to understand the significance of that situation as mea- 
sured from the perspective of “history as a whole.” 
In the words of George Lichtheim: “To Marx, as to 
any Hegelian. the actual world of empirical percep- 
tion was only an imperfect realization—at times in- 
deed a caricature—of the real or rational world, in 
which man’s essential nature (his rationality) will have 
overcome the rejfied existence he leads while the sur- 
rounding object-world is not perceived as the product 
of his own creativity. The attainment of this liberated 
state is the work of history, whose dialectic is not dis- 
closed by empirical perception, but by critical (phil- 
osophical) reflection on the totality of the process” 
(p. 194). 
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not clear in Marx’s theory, to what degree these 
misconceptions are equal to consciousness it- 
self.? Certainly, Marx maintains that in the 
stage of industrial capitalism and bourgeois so- 
ciety, the entire “cultural superstructure” is 
ideological, and within the superstructure he in- 
cludes “the legal, political, religious, aesthetic 
[and] philosophic”}° forms of ideology. In 
Marx’s view, only Marxist social theory, based 
on a true understanding of history, appears free 
from ideological distortion. 

The problem of boundaries in the conceptu- 
alization of ideology also arises in the work of 
Karl Mannheim, where the dominant meaning 
of ideology is “the whole outlook of a social 
group,” its “total Weltanschauung,”}? as condi- 
tioned sociologically by the group’s political 
orientation, and temporally by its location in 
the ongoing historical process. Moreover, 
Mannheim universalizes ideology, insisting that 
even Marxism is an ideology.*® To the extent 
that Mannheim does attempt to distinguish be- 
tween ideology and utopia, the criteria of dif- 
ferentiation are of little value analytically. Ide- 
ologies, he says, are of two types. Those incor- 
porating norms from the past and tending to 
preserve the status quo are called “ideologies.” 
On the other hand, thought is called “utopian” 
if based on transcendent elements “which, 
when they pass over into conduct, tend to shat- 
ter, either partially or wholly, the order of 
things prevailing at the time.”?* A crucial prob- 
lem with the distinction is that one cannot tell 
when thought is utopian except in the success- 
ful case where norms serve to shatter the pres- 


° Compare, for example, Marx and Engels, pp. 13- 
15, with Marx, “Excerpt from A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy,” in Marx and Engels: 
Basie Writings in Politics and Philosophy, ed. Lewis S. 
Feuer (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1959), 

. 44, 

Pn Marx, “Excerpt from A Contribution ... ,” p. 
44. In Marx’s view, myth and utopia, as types of dis- 
torted theoretical thinking, are also forms of ideology. 
On myth, see Marx, “Excerpts from The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte,” in Marx and Engels: 
Basic Writings . . . , ed. Feuer, especially pp. 320- 
323. See also Harold Rosenberg’s excellent analysis 
of the Brumaire in his “The Resurrected Romans,” 
The Kenyon Review, 10 (Autumn, 1948), 602-620. 
On utopia, see Marx and Engels, “Manifesto of the 
Communist Party” and Engels, “Socialism: Utopian 
and Scientific,” in Marx and Engels: Basic Writings 
..., ed. Feuer, pp. 37-39, 68-111, respectively. 

u Ideology and Utopia, trans. Louis Wirth and Ed- 
ward Shils (New York: Harvest, 1936), p. 59. 

* Mannheim, p. 57. 

32 Mannheim, pp. 125, 277. 

“Mannheim, pp. 192-193. 
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ent order, and only after they do.t® Analysis 
must always be post facto.16 

The inclination to use ideology as a compre- 
hensive concept incorporating most of what we 
ordinarily view as the theoretical or systematic 
side of culture, and the corollary failure to dis- 
tinguish ideology from other cultural forms, 
may also be seen in the works of more recent 
writers. In a book by L. H. Garstin, for exam- 
ple, the terms “ideology,” “myth,” “creed,” 
“conceptual scheme,” and “Weltanschauung” 
are used pretty much interchangeably.17 Gar- 
stin says that “all societies are characterized by 
weltanschauungs [sic] of one kind or another.”18 
As basic presuppositions, these Weltanschau- 
ungen or ideologies function to integrate beliefs 
and ideals and to give life meaning. In this 
sense ideologies exist equally in the primitive 
cultures of Malinowski’s Trobriand Islanders or 
Ruth Benedict’s Kwakiutls, in the premodern 
civilization of medieval Christianity, and in 
modern secular society.1° Another author, Har- 
old Walsby, even more categorically states that 
ideology refers to the inchoate underlying pre- 
suppositions of a society's world view.?° Ideol- 
ogy, he argues, is not limited to 


basic ideas underlying some system of economic 
or political theories. [Ideology includes] the basic 
ideas (or rather, the assumptions) underlying any 
system of ideas. And since we shall find that all 
ideas (or more definitely, all propositions) are 
based on, or take for granted, certain cognitive as- 
sumptions, and that, moreover, on the basis of 
these assumptions, propositions can be classified or 
divided into different groups or systems, then it 
can be seen that our extended definition will cover 
the whole field of propositions—political, eco- 
nomic, religious, philosophical, scientific or other- 
wise.” 


The literature of the so-called “end-of-ideol- 
ogy” school which flourished in the 1950s and 
early 1960s°? also disregards the problem of 


3 Mannheim argues that “wish-images” are not 
utopian until they pass over into “actual conduct” 
(p. 193). 

* For a discussion of this difficulty in Mannheim’s 
thought, See Helmut R. Wagner, “Mannheim’s His- 
toricism,” Social Research, 19 (Spring, 1952), 320- 
321. 

£ Each Age is a Dream: A Study in Ideologies (New 
York: Bouregy and Carl, 1954). Compare pp. 6, 7, 
14, 27, 32, 34, 35, 37, 38. 

18 Garstin, p. 27. 

2 Garstin, pp. 10-47. 

2 The Domain of Ideologies: A Study of the Origin, 
Development and Structure of Ideologies (Glasgow: 
William MacLellan, 1947). 

z Walsby, p. 142 (author's emphasis). 

“See Raymond Aron, The Opium of the Intellec- 
tuals (New York: W. W. Norton, 1962); Daniel Bell, 
The End of Ideology: On the Exhaustion of Political 
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distinguishing between ideology and other cul- 
tural forms. After a perusal of their writings, 
one critic finds that the members of this move- 
ment tend to share a view of ideologies as 
“ ‘absolute utopias.’ ”73 One may also perceive 
in this literature a propensity to use the term 
“ideology” coextensively with the phrase “secu- 
lar religion.”?* In either case, the contours of 
ideology are nebulous and of little analytical 
merit. 

Finally, it will be instructive to examine an 
approach which offers a relatively more sophis- 
ticated—but, it will be argued, an unsuccessful 
—attempt to distinguish among ideology, myth 
and utopia. In the schema of Harold D. Lass- 
well and Abraham Kaplan, “the political myth 
is the pattern of the basic political symbols cur- 
rent in a society.”*5 Myths are described as 
“certain fundamental assumptions which at the 
time, whether they be actually true or false, are 
believed by the mass of the world to be true 
with such confidence that they hardly appear to 
bear the character of assumptions.” In Lass- 
well and Kaplan’s view, myth comprehends ide- 
ology and utopia because “ideology is the politi- 
cal myth functioning to preserve the social 
structure; the utopia, to supplant it.”?? 


Ideas in the Fifties (New York: The Free Press, 
1965); Albert Camus, The Rebel: An Essay on Man 
in Revolt (New York: Vintage, 1956); Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipset, Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1960); Edward 
Shils, “Ideology and Civility: On the Politics of the 
Intellectual,” Sewanee Review, 66 (Summer, 1958), 
450-480, and Shils, “Letter From Milan: The End of 
Ideology?” Encounter, No. 26 (1955), 52~58. 

Much of the literature of this movement and its 
critics is found in Chaim I. Waxman, ed. The End of 
Ideology Debate (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1968). 

# William Delany, “The Role of Ideology: A Sum- 
mation,” in The End of Ideology Debate, p. 295. 

“See, for example, Aron, pp. 265-294; Bell, pp. 
400-401; Camus, pp. 110-132; and Shils, “Ideology 
and Civility... ,” pp. 457-466. 

* Power and Society: A Framework for Political 
Inguiry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), 
p. 116 (author’s emphasis). For an analysis of political 
symbols similar to that presented in Power and So- 
ciety, see also, Lasswell, “The Language of Power,” in 
Language of Politics: Studies in Quantitative Seman- 
tics by Lasswell, Nathan Leites and Associates (New 
York: George W. Stewart, 1949), pp. 3-19. 

* Lasswell and Kaplan, p. 117, quoting A. V. Dicey. 
Lasswell and Kaplan note the similarity between their 
“ ‘myth’ ” and, among others, ““Marx’s ‘ideology,’ ” and 
“Mannheim’s ‘ideology’ and ‘utopia’” (p. 117). 

=“ Lasswell and Kaplan, p. 123 (author’s emphasis). 
In a footnote on this page, it is suggested that the 
term “utopia” is retained because of its “familiarity in 
technical contexts,” but that the term “countermyth” 
might be “less misleading” (author’s emphasis). 

In this section Lasswell and Kaplan also concep- 
tualize other aspects of the political myth, each of 
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The approach of Lasswell and Kaplan makes 
no attempt to analyze the structure or form of 
ideology or to note the ways in which it differs 
structurally from other symbolic forms. The 
various types of political myth, including ideol- 
ogy and utopia, are distinguished on a func- 
tional basis. Following Mannheim’s example, 
therefore, Lasswell and Kaplan argue that: 


[A] utopia as here defined need not be “utopian” 
in the sense of either impracticability or perfec- 
tion. We call a pattern of political symbols a 
utopia if their function in the political process is 
to induce fundamental changes in power relation- 
ships or practices; an ideology, if they serve to 
maintain the given power patterns... . 

The definitions are based on the way the sym- 
bols function, not on characteristics of the sym- 
bols themselves. Symbols functioning at one time 
as utopias may at another serve as ideology, as 
indeed usually happens in the case of successful 
revolution—utopian symbols are retained regard- 
less of their increasing divergence from the power 
facts.” 


This functional approach to differentiating 
between ideology and utopia serves to remind 
us that the same symbolic structure can have 
differential functions vis-a-vis the political sys- 
tem. This was the case with liberalism and Bol- 
shevism, for example, each of which played a 
revolutionary role at one historical juncture 
and a preservationist role at another. For a 
number of reasons, however, Lasswell and Kap- 
lan’s approach does not solve the problem of 
boundaries in the conceptualization of myth, 
ideology, and utopia. 

First, their conception of utopia is subject to 
the criticism made earlier of Mannheim; there 
is no way to know whether thought is utopian 
except in the positive instance where it facili- 
tates the breakdown of existing power relation- 
ships or practices, and only after the fact. In 
other than a post facto way, therefore, the con- 
ception is analytically worthless. 

In a second sense, moreover, this approach 





which has a distinct political function. These are: the 
“political doctrine” which “formulates basic expecta- 
tions and demands;” the “miranda” which consists 
“of basic symbols of sentiment and identification;” 
and, the “political formula” which “is the part of the 
political myth describing and prescribing in detail the 
social structure” (pp. 117-123; 125; 126-133, author’s 
emphasis). 

I shall concentrate on the relationships between 
political myth, ideology and utopia, because they re- 
late more directly to the general theme of this paper. 
Some of the remarks that follow, however, would ap- 
ply, ceteris paribus, to the logical relationships be- 
tween political myth, doctrine, miranda and formula, 
as well. 

"8 Lasswell and Kaplan, p. 123. 
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has only limited value, considered taxonomi- 
cally. Using Lasswell and Kaplan’s distinctions, 
we are put in the logically odd position of say- 
ing, for instance, that a particular symbol sys- 
tem was utopian, is now ideological, and may 
be utopian again, all without any significant 
change in the symbol system itself. And, at the 
same time that the system is either ideological 
or utopian, it remains mythical. 

Third, to confuse the problem of classifica- 
tion even further, the same criteria of differen- 
tiation are not applied to all the symbolic struc- 
tures under consideration in a way that would 
provide common units of comparison. On the 
one hand, the criteria for myth are more or less 
structural—involving fundamental assumptions 
about reality so basic that they do not appear to 
be assumptions at all. On the other hand, the 
criteria for ideology and utopia are functional 
—involving their propensity either to maintain 
or to alter existing political practices. 

Fourth, the differentia proposed by Lasswell 
and Kaplan fail to recognize established usages 
or to honor distinctions which scholars nor- 
mally utilize. For example, are the detailed 
schemes of social perfection portrayed in 
Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia to be con- 
sidered nonutopian because they never served 
“to induce fundamental changes in power rela- 
tionships or practices’? On the other hand, 
does it make sense, at least without consider- 
able qualification, to call Marxism utopian? 
Marx and Engels not only criticized “utopian” 
socialists for painting “fantastic pictures of fu- 
ture society” and for rejecting “all political, and 
especially all revolutionary, action’? but they 
also refused to spell out the details of commu- 
nist society for fear of being considered uto- 
pian.® 

Finally, Lasswell and Kaplan’s approach is 
weak because it relies on an a priori definition 


Marx and Engels, “Manifesto... ,” p. 38. 

®© Marx and Engels’ well-known reference to com- 
munist society in The German Ideology, hardly counts 
as an example of detailed utopian planning: “‘[I]n 
communist society, where nobody has one exclusive 
sphere of activity but each can become accomplished 
in any branch he wishes, society regulates the general 
production and thus makes it possible for me to do 
one thing to-day and another to-morrow, to hunt in 
the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the 
evening, criticize after dinner, just as I have a mind, 
without ever becoming hunter, fisherman, shepherd or 
critic” (p. 22). 

The most “utopian” aspect of Marxism is perhaps 
the expectation that in communist society something 
resembling utopian planning would be possible be- 
cause, there, production is carried out “by freely as- 
sociated men, and is consciously regulated by them 
in accordance with a settled plan.” Karl Marx, Capi- 
tal, Vol. I (Moscow: Progress, 1965), p. 80, 
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which limits the empirical relevance of their 
conceptions. Instead of identifying ideology 
and utopia as cultural forms and then seeking to 
ascertain their functions in the political system, 
Lasswell and Kaplan define ideology and utopia 
in terms of their functions. The result is to 
make it impossible through empirical inquiry to 
falsify the assumption that ideology is func- 
tional, or that utopia is dysfunctional, to the 
maintenance of the political system. If, for ex- 
ample, Marxist “ideology” could be shown to 
be dysfunctional to the system, the notion that 
it is nevertheless functional could be saved by 
noting that, in this case, Marxism is functioning 
as utopia. But, surely, as an empirical matter, 
we want to know just what consequences cer- 
tain standardized cultural forms have for the 
system. The consequences may be functional, 
dysfunctional or neutral. And this assessment 
can be made only by identifying the patterns, 
delineating the system, and studying their rela- 
tionship empirically, not by settling the out- 
come through definitional fiat.3 


A Comparison of Ideology, Myth, and Utopia 


It was argued, in the preceding section, that 
the problem of boundaries in the conceptualiza- 
tion of ideology arises from the failure to main- 
tain distinctions between ideology and other 
cultural phenomena (especially myth and uto- 
pia) with which ideology is often confused. Im- 
plicit in this argument was the additional no- 
tion that only by discerning differences in the 
cultural systems or symbolic structures them- 
selves will one be likely to arrive at differentia 
which solve the problem of boundaries and af- 
ford empirically relevant concepts. The possi- 
bilities of this approach have been largely ig- 
nored by writers on ideology. There are, how- 
ever, a few significant exceptions to this general 
rule, and to these writers I am considerably in- 
debted. Lee C. McDonald recognizes that sys- 
tematic distinctions between myth and ideology 
are rarely maintained,®? and he offers some 
valuable suggestions on how this might be 
done.?? Another writer, Ben Halpern, has made 


= This argument is similar to one made by Robert 
Merton against the practice of assuming that every 
structure has a function. Whether this is so can only 
be decided on the basis of empirical inquiry. See, 
Social Theory and Social Structure, 2nd ed., rev. and 
enlarged (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957), 
pp. 32-36. 

=“Myth, Politics and Political Science,” Western 
Political Quarterly, 22 (March, 1969), 150. 

33 McDonald, p. 149 and, especially, “Politics and 
Myth,” in John A. Hutchison and Lee C. McDonald, 
Myth, Religion and Politics (The Methodist Church: 
Division of Higher Education, General Board of Edu- 
cation, 1965), pp. 26-27. 
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a most sophisticated and helpful analysis of ide- 
ology and myth as cultural forms in conjunc- 
tion with a consideration of their sociologically 
dynamic properties.?* Some additional insights 
into differences between ideology and myth as 
cultural forms are found in a short essay by 
Kenneth Burke.” Clifford Geertz has written 
what is, in my view, the best account of ideology 
as a cultural system, especially as it contrasts 
with the system of science.?¢ Finally, Carl J. 
Friedrich has some useful ideas on the differ- 
ences between myth, utopia, and ideology as 
cultural phenomena, although his analysis is 
dominated by a concern with the functional 
status of these forms.8? 

I will attempt to incorporate and extend the 
insights of these writers by developing a typol- 
ogy that distinguishes among all three of the 
forms—ideology, myth, and utopia—and 
which does so with primary attention to their 


““The Dynamic Elements of Culture,” Ethics, 65 
(July, 1955), 235-249. Although Halpern is concerned 
with the socially dynamic functions of ideology and 
myth, he first establishes criteria for these phenomena, 
the functions of which are studied. He is attempting, 
in fact, to correct a deficiency in Talcott Parsons’s 
theory of action which, while it studies the functions 
of cultural phenomena vis 4 vis the social system, 
“says very little about the systematic character of 
culture itself,” or about how cultural forms guide ac- 
tors in the social system (p. 236). 

8 “Ideology and Myth,” Accent, 7 (Summer, 1947), 
195-205, especially 198-200. 

3 «Ideology as a Cultural System” in Ideology and 
Discontent, ed. David E. Apter (New York: The 
Free Press, 1964), pp. 47~76. 

3 Man and His Government: An Empirical Theory 
of Politics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), espe- 
cially pp. 83-93 and pp. 94-105. 

My view is that the question of an ideology’s func- 
tions for a political system may be extremely impor- 
tant to the scientific understanding of political phe- 
nomena, and it is always, therefore, a matter with 
which students of ideology might be legitimately con- 
cerned, Two caveats, however, are in order, First, as ] 
indicated in the previous section, questions about func- 
tions are empirically useful only after the identifica- 
tion of both what is functioning, and the system in 
relation to which there is a function. Second, the 
search for functions, with its emphasis on systemic 
patterns, should not obscure the fact that the patterns 
are abstractions from the concrete activities of indi- 
vidual actors who have feelings, motives, and purposes 
which are expressed and structured by the symbolic 
forms utilized by the actors. Friedrich is not suscepti- 
ble to criticism regarding this second factor, although, 
regarding the first, he has a propensity to define ideol- 
ogy in terms of its functions. i 

The analysis of ideology in this paper, while rele- 
vant to problems of system-maintenance, is more di- 
rectly concerned with how individuals and groups of 
individuals utilize symbol constructs to comprehend 
reality and direct their activities. For statements re- 
garding the importance of not neglecting this relation- 
ship between individuals and culture in social ex- 
ce see: Geertz, pp. 52-65; and, Halpern, pp. 
235-236. 
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intrinsic features. Several prefatory remarks, 
however, are in order. First, there is no inten- 
tion of presenting more than a general schema 
outlining the main factors which differentiate 
myth, utopia, and ideology. Second, therefore, 
the analysis concentrates on the salient differ- 
ences among these cultural phenomena, rather 
than on the complexity of interrelationships 
among them. It should be remembered that, em- 
Pirically, ideologies often include elements 
characteristic of myth, such as the notion of the 
social contract in liberalism, or the importance 
of the founders in Marxism-Leninism. And in 
most ideologies there is also an ideal of perfec- 
tion, often unarticulated, which one might de- 
scribe as “utopian.” In an attempt to portray 
the general features of myth, utopia, and ideol- 
ogy, however, it will simplify matters to con- 
centrate on prototypes. Moreover, inasmuch as 
these types are comprehensible it will be easier 
to discern the mythical and utopian elements 
incorporated by particular ideologies. 

The discussion will begin with an analysis of 
the historical perspective implicit in ideological 
thought, and that, in turn, may be facilitated by 
placing ideology in historical perspective. Ideol- 
ogy, I maintain, is largely a modern phenome- 
non. It has little in common with a traditional 
social outlook, and although it can be discerned 
in earlier political movements,** it is not ubi- 
quitous in Western thought before the French 
Revolution. The rise of ideology, in fact, ap- 
pears to correspond to the breakdown in the 
traditional perspectives which characterized the 
Ancien Régime. 

In times of historical crisis, when fundamen- 
tal, time-honored, “self-evident” truths are 
questioned, ideologies bring the issue of a soci- 
ety’s worth to the level of consciousness and 
guide men’s actions over historical terrain that 
is, looked at in comparison to traditional soci- 
ety, terrifyingly unfamiliar and uncharted. 
This, I believe, helps to explain why ideologies 
are rapidly spreading from the West to the soci- 
eties of the so-called “developing” world, where 


38 Some find the beginnings of ideology in earlier 
millennial Christian movements. See, for example, Mel- 
vin J. Lasky, “The Metaphysics of Doomsday,” En- 
counter, 32 (January, 1969), 36-47; or, Michael 
Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints: A Study in the 
Origins of Radical Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1965). A more compact version 
of Walzer’s view may be found in his article, “Puri- 
tanism as a Revolutionary Ideology,” History and The- 
ory, 3 (1963), 59-90. 

To Michael Oakeshott, the watershed of ideological 
politics appears to be the American, not the French, 
Revolution. See his “Rationalism in Politics,” in Ra- 
tionalism in Politics and Other Essays, by Oakeshott 
(London: Methuen, 1962), p. 28. 
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traditional order is being disrupted and trans- 
formed. Recognition of the intimate relation- 
ship between rapid historical change and the 
appearance of ideologies, however, does not 
mean that ideology is a dependent variable—a 
mere mental reflex generated by the personal, 
structural and cultural dislocations in develop- 
ing societies. Inasmuch as ideology conceptual- 
izes the historical process and orients human 
beings for shaping it, ideology is itself an active 
agent of historical change. 

By viewing ideology as it relates to the emer- 
gence of modern society, it is possible to dis- 
cern what I consider to be a crucial aspect of 
ideological thought, and a basic criterion for 
differentiating between ideology, myth, and 
utopia. Ideology incorporates a type of “histori- 
cal consciousness” characteristic of the modern 
age, in which a high degree of social change is 
recognized, where “ ‘change’ [means] the com- 
ing into being of new and specifically different 
constellations and not merely the replacement 
of one set of conditions by a new set of the 
same specific type, or simply the biological fea- 
tures associated with ageing in any natural pro- 
cess,”39 

Since it perceives discontinuities in human 
society and culture, historical consciousness is 
concerned about the things to come. Hence, 
there is a need to invent conceptions of the fu- 
ture. How the future is conceived will be 
greatly influenced, of course, by how the pres- 
ent and the past are understood. But while 
there may be some sense of tradition in histori- 
cal consciousness, tradition is no longer ac- 
cepted as a sufficient guide to human action in 
a historical context. In historical consciousness 
—and in ideology—the shape of the future, the 
nature of historical change, and the limits and 
possibilities of human control over these 
changes, become questions of overwhelming 
importance.*° 

* Frederick M. Barnard and Jene M. Porter, Dis- 
content and Political Development: A Discussion of 
Some Contemporary Methodological and Substantive 
Problems (mimeographed), paper delivered to the 
Canadian Political Science Association meeting, Cal- 
gary (June 5, 1968), p. 12. 

“ Although there are enormous differences in their 
theoretical content and conclusions, most variants of 
liberalism, socialism and fascism view politics as work- 
ing in accord with historical developments toward 
more preferable social arrangements. As an ideology, 
conservatism also considers the relationship between 
historical developments and political action, but it 
argues that given the nature of history and the limits 
of politics, men should avoid any but the most cir- 
cumscribed political and social innovations. A basic 
difference between ideological conservatism and a 
traditional view, incidentally, is that, in the former, 
historical change is a practical and intellectual prob- 
lem, whereas, in the latter, no such problem arises. 
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Historical consciousness, therefore, implies 
the possibility of imagining qualitatively new 
social arrangements, of empathetically placing 
oneself in them, and of conceptualizing the ex- 
tent to which individuals, including oneself, 
might be causally effective in bringing new ar- 
rangements about. This, it seems, is not possi- 
ble in the “traditional consciousness” of those 
who inhabit traditional societies. For example, 
David Riesman observes that in a series of in- 
terviews conducted in the Middle East, a Turk- 
ish peasant, when asked what he would do if he 
were president, responded: 


‘My God! How can you ask such a thing? How 
can I... I cannot... president of Turkey... 
master of the whole world? 

Correspondingly, [Riesman continues] many of 
the tradition-minded in these interviews, asked 
where they would like to live if they could not 
live in their native villages, said they would rather 
die; they could not conceive of living anywhere 
else, any more than of being somebody else.“ 


Clearly, the peasant views himself as being po- 
litically impotent, the member of a rigidly de- 
fined social structure which has always been, 
and will continue to be, essentially as it is. For 
him, there can be no program of political ac- 
tion; unable to conceive of a new social order, 
he would find it quite unthinkable to make any 
effort on behalf of its emergence. He is simply 
not historically aware. 

The modern historical time which is an es- 
sential part of ideology differs fundamentally 
from the nonhistorical time of myth or utopia, 
both of which find their classic expression in 
the pre-modern era. In historical time, events 
are conceived of as occurring once at some de- 
terminate point on a linear continuum. Histori- 
cal events, therefore, are viewed as unique, and 
social activities or structures, understood as his- 
torical events, are sui generis. In mythical time, 
on the other hand, the concern is not with what 
is unique in human experience, but with what is 
universal; “not with what happened but with 
what happens ... in other words [with] the 
typical or recurring element in action.”*? In the 


“ “Introduction,” in The Passing of Traditional So- 
ciety: Modernizing the Middle East, by Daniel Lerner 
(New York: The Free Press, 1964), p. 3. 

“Northrop Frye, “New Directions From Old,” in 
Myth and Mythmaking, ed. Henry A. Murray (Bos- 
ton: Beacon, 1968), p. 116. Frye uses these phrases to 
describe the subject matter of the poet, but as he rec- 
ognizes, the description applies equally well to the 
content of myth. 

Recognizing the intimate relationship between poetry 
and myth, McDonald stresses the public nature of the 
latter: “Myths are poetry, but a special kind of poetry 
—the poetry men live by” (“Myth, Politics and Politi- 
cal Science,” p. 141). 
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mythical time of primitive man, Eliade reports, 
“events were not thought of as happening once 
for all (as, we would say, true events must do) 
but were ‘happening’ eternally. The impression 
of an inexorable forward movement in time is 
an illusion; there is only ‘the eternal return,’ the 
constantly repeated cycle, the endless round.” 
Noting this emphasis in myth on the recurring 
aspects of human action, Halpern says: 


In fact, the process involved in a myth vision is es- 
sentially a poetic one: it requires discovering in 
superficially diverse act-complexes underlying mor- 
phological identities—so that Proserpine descend- 
ing to Hades exemplifies all experiences of tem- 
poral mortality and rebirth, the revolving seasons, 
the succession of day and night, and the cycles of 
sowing and reaping.“ 


In politics, some of the most important myths 
concern the founding of the polity.4* The 
founding myth often refers to heroic figures, 
real or imaginary, who created the political or- 
der. When persons invoke the name or recount 
the exploits of the founders, past and present 
are merged; the past is renewed in the present, 
even as the present draws significance from the 
past. By such practices, political communities 
celebrate the essential identity between the 
original act of founding and the continuing ac- 
tions that extend and preserve the polity.** 
Hence in a society characterized by mythical 
consciousness, the social structure is not viewed 
as an arrangement that might be altered by 
each generation according to its perceptions of 
justice or convenience, but as a sacred and 
timeless order which is sanctified by the myths 
that explain its importance and its origin.*7 
Utopia, like myth, conceptualizes time as re- 
current and nonhistorical. First, because utopia 


“Quoted by John Knox, Myth and Truth (Char- 

lottesville: The University of Virginia Press, 1964), 
. 56, 
p “ Halpern, p. 238. 

*On the myth of the founding, see Friedrich, p. 96 
and pp. 393-396. 

“ Regarding the mythical renewal of the past in the 
present, Thomas Mann says: “[L]ife in the myth, life, 
so to speak, in quotation, is a kind of celebration, in 
that it is a making present of the past, it becomes a 
religious act, the performance by a celebrant of a 
prescribed procedure; it becomes a feast. For a feast 
is an anniversary, a renewal of the past in the present. 
Every Christmas the world-saving Babe is born again 
on earth, to suffer, to die, and to arise. The feast 
is the abrogation of time, an event, a solemn narrative 
being played out conformably to an immemorial pat- 
tern; the events in it take place not for the first time, 
but ceremonially according to the prototype.” See 
“Freud and the Future,” in Myth and Mythmaking, 
ed. Murray, p. 374. 

“See Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science and 
Religion and Other Essays (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1954), pp. 100-101. 
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presents an intellectually reconstructed world 
without sin or human frailty,** and because of 
its emphasis on a perfected and closed social 
structure, it “does not, and perhaps cannot, rec- 
ognize the unending flow of the historical pro- 
cess.”?° Although there is change in utopia, it is 
not historical change: “all processes going on 
in utopian societies follow recurrent patterns 
and occur within, and as part of, the design of 
the whole.”5° In utopian society there is no 
conception of a historical process within which 
social transformation is possible. “Considered 
as a final or definitive social ideal, the utopia is 
a static society; and most utopias have built-in 
safeguards against radical alteration of the 
structure.”°! There is also a second sense in 
which classical utopia poses a disjunction with 
history. It is ahistorical because it neither incor- 
porates an expectation that the ideal will ever 
be realized nor presents any historical program 
for its actualization. In the words of Judith 
Shklar, utopia portrays “a timeless ‘ought’ that 
never ‘is.’ ”*2 In his utopia, therefore, Thomas 
More echoes Plato’s pessimism regarding the 
possibility of bringing utopia into existence 
through political means.*? The function of clas- 


4 Myth has a religious quality of high seriousness; 
it is believed to be true and it deals with the intense, 
even tragic, character of real human experience. See 
Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key: A 
Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite and Art 
(New York: Mentor, 1951), pp. 151-153. 

Ideology is also characterized by serious intent; it is 
oriented to the problems of human beings living in 
society, and it is concerned with whether and how the 
human social condition may be improved. Utopia, on 
the other hand, is frankly imaginary and lacks the 
drama or tension of myth and ideology. 

*Ralf Dahrendorf, “Out of Utopia: Toward a 
Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,” The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 64 (September, 1958), 115. 

® Dahrendorf, p. 117. 

‘Northrop Frye, “Varieties of Literary Utopias,” 
Daedalus, (Spring, 1965), p. 329. See also, Judith 
Shklar “The Political Theory of Utopia: From Melan- 
choly to Nostalgia,” in this same issue. Utopia, she 
says, “is an expression of the craftman’s desire for 
perfection and permanence. That is why utopia... 
is of necessity a changeless harmonious whole, in 
which a shared recognition of truth unites all the 
citizens. Truth is single and only error is multiple. In 
utopia there cannot, by definition, be any room for 
eccentricity” (p. 371). 

®2 Shklar, p. 372. 

53 See Thomas More, Utopia, trans. H. V. S. Ogden 
(New. York: Appleton Century-Crofts, 1949), pp. 18 
and 24. In his closing sentence More admits “that 
there are many things in the Utopian Commonwealth 
that I wish rather than expect to see followed among 
our citizens.” 

In The Republic, see especially Book VI. For the 
argument that, according to The Republic, it is impos- 
sible to bring the good city into being, see the discus- 
sion by Leo Strauss, The City and Man (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1964), pp. 118-138, 
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sical utopia is that of criticism; by postulating a 
condition of perfection, it reveals the limits of 
actual society. According to Leo Strauss, this is 
the role performed by Plato’s utopia: “Socrates 
makes clear in the Republic of what character 
the city would have to be in order to satisfy the 
highest need of man. By letting us see that the 
city constructed in accordance with this re- 
quirement is not possible, he lets us see the es- 
sential limits, the nature, of the city.”54 But al- 
though the perfection of utopia stands as a con- 
demnation of the real political system, the uto- 
pian model is not a guide for the existing sys- 
tem’s transformation. As an object of contem- 
plation it is “ ‘prolonged and enjoyed for its 
own sake,’ ”55 but it is not, in fact, a guide to 
any actual doing. 

Judith Shklar has argued that after the 
French Revolution, utopias (in the classical 
sense) decline in importance. To the extent 
that utopias continue as a genre, they tend to 
retain the outward form, but Jack the essence 
of, the classical archetype. Influenced by the 
“future-directed activism” of the postrevolu- 
tionary age, these utopias enter the stream of 
history as possible future societies, although 
their proponents argue only for their “historical 
non-impossibility.”=* In the words of Bertrand 
De Jouvenal, the typically utopian “journey to 
a distant place has been gradually superseded 
by the projection into a time distant in the fu- 
ture... "67 

In this sense, these utopias resemble ideolo- 
gies more than did their classical predecessors. 
But there is still a significant difference between 
ideologies on the one hand, and modern “his- 
torical” utopias on the other. The latter enter 
the realm of history in the sense that they 
might happen, but they do not confront the his- 
torical problems associated with transforming 
existing society. There is no preoccupation as 
in ideology with how, given the sociological 
context, the limits and possibilities of human 
action, and the political resources available, the 
good society might be more nearly approxi- 
mated—or, to put it negatively, how the bad 
society might be avoided. And, while ideologies 
often contain “utopian” ideals of justice or the 
good society, they are not expressed as elabo- 
rate and aesthetically balanced models of per- 
fection suspended in a “no place” or a “some 
time.” In ideology such ideals are linked to 
concrete programs and strategies having imme- 


Strauss, p. 138. 

5 Shklar, p. 371. 

* Shklar, pp. 374-378. 

"Utopia For Practical Purposes,” 
(Spring, 1965), p. 438. 
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diate social relevance. As such they become 
motives for action rather than mere intellectual 
constructs. No doubt this helps to explain why 
ideologies, not modern utopias, are associated 
with political parties and their programs. 

In addition to conceptualizing change differ- 
ently, myth, utopia and ideology may also be 
distinguished according to the symbols®* by 
which they are constituted. Since it utilizes the 
highly figurative and metaphorical language of 
poetry, of course myth is not logical in form. 
Indeed, myth may be viewed as a mode of ex- 
pressing basic principles or fundamental truths 
without recourse to philosophical language. 


{S]uppose that you had no such words as “sub- 
stance,” “essence,” “principle,” “logical,” as used 
in our traditional philosophical idiom. Yet at the 
same time you did feel the need to justify the 
social practices and relations of your society... . 
Is there any spontaneous vocabulary that might 
substitute for the missing terms? 

There is indeed, and in primitive “myth” we see 
it everywhere. “Principles” means “firsts.” The 
corresponding word in Greek is the word from 
which we derive “archetype,” “archeology,” 
“archaic,” and the like. Hence, if you want to deal 
with logical principles, or “firsts,” and don’t bave 
such a language, you get the equivalent by talking 
of mythical firsts. To derive a culture from a cer- 
tain mythic ancestry, or ideal mythic type, is a 
way of stating that culture’s essence in narrative 
terms.” 


The language of ideology is replete with meta- 
phor; nevertheless, ideology, unlike myth, is 
cast in the form of logic. Whereas myth finds 
expression in the apposite image, ideology re- 
lies also on the correct category. Whereas myth 
personalizes events, encouraging “personal 
identification” with its symbols,°° ideology is 
convincing, in part, because it facilitates a logi- 
cal grasp of events and situations. Whereas 
myth is essentially plastic and spontaneous, 
something that grows with the telling, ideology 
can be written down and its truths “worked 
out” logically.6t Whereas the images of myth 
compress meaning, ideology tends to explicate 
the significance of events, situations and possi- 
ble courses of human action. 


SI use the term “symbol” in the broad and untech- 
nical sense that “[aJll linguistic expression is symbolic 
representation.” (Friedrich, p. 100). 

# Burke, pp. 199-200 (author’s emphasis). Burke 
suggests that ideology, with its philosophical vocabu- 
lary, is a way of translating mythic truths into the 
forms of discursive thought (p. 201). See also, Hal- 
pern, pp. 240-241, 

© Halpern, p. 240. 

% Hence ideology, unlike myth, can be identified as 
m mental product of a specified political or cultural 
elite. 
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In comparison with myth, ideology expands 
meaning, but in relationship to the language of 
utopia, the language of ideology is decidedly 
more sparse and economical. Utopia, being an 
imagined condition of social perfection, tends 
toward elaborate description, often down to the 
most minute detail. Ideology, on the other 
hand, informs political action. Hence, far more 
than utopia, it is inclined to simplify alterna- 
tives, to reduce complex situations to under- 
standable proportions so that action is possible. 
Whereas utopia expands the details, ideology 
appraises them, selecting some as especially rel- 
evant, and relegating the rest to the back- 
ground. 


The Components of Ideology: An Elaboration 


The foregoing comparative treatment of ide- 
ology, myth, and utopia focuses on a funda- 
mental factor in ideology—historical con- 
sciousness. This factor, in turn, suggests other 
distinguishing features of ideology, although in 
the preceding section these latter differentia 
were either developed only briefly or merely 
left implicit in the analysis. In this section, 
therefore, the remaining criteria of ideology 
will be explicated and discussed in detail. These 
are, in the order of their consideration: (1) 
cognitive power; (2) evaluative power; (3) ac- 
tion-orientation; and, (4) logical coherence.®? 

The cognitive power of ideology is attested 
to by Philip Converse in his analysis of belief 
systems in mass publics.®? In the group sur- 
veyed, he finds a high positive correlation be- 
tween the level of their knowledge about poli- 
tics, the degree of their political activism, and 
the amount of “constraint” in their political be- 
liefs. The notion of constraint is extremely im- 
portant regarding the cognitive power of ideol- 
ogy, and it is also central to the notion of logi- 
cal coherence, a feature of ideology to be dis- 
cussed later. In Converse’s usage, constraint 
tefers to the logical coherence or consistency 
between various components of a respondent’s 
beliefs, and he defines it as “the success we 
would have in predicting, given initial knowl- 
edge that an individual holds a specified atti- 


® Although in the pages to follow the components 
of ideology, as cultural phenomena, are analyzed sepa- 
rately, one should keep in mind that at the level of 
individual psychology these components appear to be 
subtly interconnected and interdependent. This is 
shown by Richard M. Merelman in his article, “The 
development of Political Ideology: A Framework for 
the Analysis of Political Socialization,” American 
Political Science Review, 63 (September, 1969), 750- 
767. 

a “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” 
in Ideology and Discontent, ed. Apter, pp. 206-261. 
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tude, that he holds certain further ideas and at- 
titudes.”64 Constraint, therefore, refers not to 
randomly related specific attitudes but to atti- 
tudes which are organized into “wide ranging 
belief systems.”*5 By emphasizing the variable 
of constraint in his measurement of political 
ideologies, Converse accentuates the important 
cognitive role they play in arranging political 
information so that it is meaningful to “the 
truly involved citizen” who seeks to under- 
stand, and to participate in, political life.s¢ 
Converse asserts that for these people, highly 
constrained ideologies are able to organize 
“economically” extensive information which 
contains many elements into systems whereby 
the elements “may be described and under- 
stood.”6? He maintains that 
the use of such basic dimensions of judgment as 
the liberal-conservative continuum betokens a con- 
textual grasp of politics that permits a wide range 
of more specific idea-elements to be organized 
into more tightly constrained wholes. . . . With it, 
for example, new political events have more mean- 
ing, retention of political information from the 
past is far more adequate, and political behavior 
increasingly approximates that of sophisticated 
“rational” models, which assume relatively full in- 
formation.® 
Hence, Converse says of the ideologue and 
near-ideologue: “Empirically they differ 
sharply from the less sophisticated in their at- 
tention to new political events and in the size of 
their store of information about past events.’%° 
At first glance, it may seem odd that the cog- 
nition and retention of information about poli- 
tics should be promoted through the use 
of abstract categories like “liberal” or “con- 
servative,” or that Converse would suggest 
an affinity between ideologies and “rational” 
models. Rationalistic abstractions, however, are 
vital to various forms of human understanding. 
Abraham Kaplan observes that even in the pri- 
mordial, essentially spontaneous, cognitive ac- 
tivity of “identifying” and symbolizing recur- 
Tent aspects of experience, abstraction and gen- 
eralization occur. “There is,” he says, “no cog- 
nition without recognition, that is, without a 
constancy of some kind by which what is being 
known is recognized for what it is.” And when 
we engage in identification, he adds, we recog- 
nize “a sameness beneath differences in space, 
time, or appearance—a One in the Many.”?° 


“ Converse, p. 207. 

= Converse, p. 229. 

= Converse, p. 246. 

“ Converse, p. 214. 

s8 Converse, p. 227. 

© Converse, p. 232, 

The Conduct of Inquiry: Methodology for Be- 
havioral Science (San Francisco: Chandler, 1964), p. 
85. 
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At another, more self-conscious, level of un- 
derstanding, explanation in natural and social 
science generally involves the practice of inten- 
tionally abstracting from the welter of events 
certain uniformities which are considered wor- 
thy of special attention. In political science, for 
example, Anthony Downs applies rationalistic 
constructs to the study of politics in a manner 
resembling the economists’ hypothetical treat- 
ment of the “rational” consumer.” His method 
is first to abstract from empirical political be- 
havior such key variables as political man’s 
propensity to gratify his wishes through the uti- 
lization of appropriate means by gaining con- 
trol over public policy. Downs then constructs 
a deductive model based on the assumption 
that political participants act according to this 
kind of “rationality.” The model allows him to 
concentrate on certain prominent features of 
political action by abstracting these features 
and ignoring others, Hence, he argues: 


[W]e do not take into consideration the whole 
personality of each individual when we discuss 
what behavior is rational for him. We do not al- 
low for the rich diversity of ends served by each 
of his acts, the complexity of his motives, the way 
in which every part of his life is intimately related 
to his emotional needs.” 


This highly formalistic method may or may not 
be successful, but it is offered as an example of 
what any systematic theory attempts to achieve 
-—an explanation that abstracts from complex 
phenomena by emphasizing their more impor- 
tant aspects, not their details. 

The process of simplifying and ordering for 
purposes of explanation and understanding, 
however, extends beyond the practice of sci- 
ence to other areas of human thought. In the 
world of the citizen and politician, as in the 
world of the scientist, rationalistic constructs 
are necessary in order to comprehend the myr- 
iad events and activities which one seeks to un- 
derstand. This process of abstraction is crucial 
in the political arena, where actors are continu- 
ally forced to make policy choices based on 
their information about the situation. Either 
they must choose consciously to preserve, alter, 
or eradicate their social condition, or, without a 
political tradition, they drift willy nilly with cir- 
cumstances over which they exercise no con- 
trol. Henry David Aiken has argued, therefore, 
that 


simplification is an essential feature of any rational 
initiation of action. To refuse to simplify when 


“ Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957). 
a Downs, p. 7. 
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one confronts a problem is in effect to reject the 
obligation to reach a solution; it is to make a game 
of possibilities and hence to move automatically 
outside the context of agency and choice.” 


There are, of course, significant differences 
between science and ideology. In science one 
aspires to a self-critical, analytical, “objective” 
understanding of phenomena without reference 
to normative categories which assign value to 
alternative courses of action. Seeking to maxi- 
mize intellectual clarity, science is not con- 
cerned with dilemmas of policy, choice or com- 
mitment. In politics, however, it is necessary to 
understand situations in terms of their moral 
significance for human beings, and the norma- 
tive language of ideology provides reasons for 
supporting one social arrangement rather than 
another, reasons why this or that political pro- 
gram should be instituted, defended or aban- 
doned, Science may be the final arbiter of an 
ideology’s “factuality.” Ideology, however, 
comprehends situations in a way which science 
cannot for ideology, unlike science, is able to 
portray the “facts” in terms of their relevance 
for human wants and aspirations. 

This observation identifies another distin- 
guishing feature of ideology: its role in the 
evaluation of policies and programs. Political 
ideology has particular relevance to the area of 
political agency because, in addition to provid- 
ing a relatively structured and consistent con- 
ception of the causal forces operating in the so- 
cial world, it also incorporates evaluations of 
what is conceived. Moreover, ideology concep- 
tualizes and evaluates the contours of reality, 
not merely as it exists, but also as it might be 
shaped depending on the intervention of politi- 
cally organized human beings in the historical 
process. And the power of these “experiments 
in the imagination” derives not only from their 
capacity to anticipate symbolically the physical 
features of a situation; their deeper significance 
lies in their ability to convey the human mean- 
ing of possible events or conditions. Aiken 
writes: 


I can assent to the proposition that on the first day 
of an atomic war every major city in the United 
States would be destroyed, without in the least 
realizing, in human terms, what the statement 
really means. In order that I may even remotely 
grasp such an idea, in absence of the event, I 
must somehow try symbolically to live through 
the horror and the agony of such a calamity. But 
this is precisely what the cold, literal, objective 
statement of fact does not require me to do.™ 


2«“The Revolt Against Ideology,” in Ideology, Poli- 
tics and Political Theory, ed. Cox, p. 154. 
™ Aiken, p. 153. 
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The language of science is too meager to cap- 
ture the moral dimensions of such situations. 

The evaluative component of ideology 
should not be equated with an “emotivist” view 
wherein ideologies mobilize mass publics 
through their power as “secular religion[s]” 
that both trigger and express “deep moral 
feelings,” or by providing “ideological pas- 
sion” that has the effect of “arousing and 
unleashing energies.”7° In philosophy, the 
“emotivist” view of normative propositions 
elaborated by A. J. Ayer and others,’? argues 
that the only adequate test of a proposi- 
tion’s meaning is empirical verification; that 
normative terms, having no objects, lack any 
cognitive status; and that, lacking a cognitive 
role, such terms operate only to express and 
stimulate moral sentiment. Viewed as effects, 
the argument continues, normative terms are 
mere ejaculations of approbation and disap- 
proval; conceived of as “causes,” they are “trig- 
gering mechanisms” which elicit negative or 
positive responses from the recipient of value- 
laden communications.7® 

The contention that normative symbols oper- 
ate solely to express feelings and arouse emo- 
tions, it may be admitted, has a certain prima 
facie appeal, because we are all familiar with 
instances in which certain symbols are met with 
a passionate expression of like or dislike, or 
cases in which strong feelings of attraction or 
revulsion for an object, event, or institution re- 
sult in the expression of symbols that appeal to 
similar sentiments in others. I will not attempt 
here to consider whether such cases are ade- 
quately explained in terms of “causal” analysis, 
although I am inclined to believe that they are 
not.?® I do contend, however, that these cases, 
and their explanation according to emotivist 
theory, do not take into account the extremely 
important role normative terms play in evalua- 
tion, especially the evaluations related to politi- 
cal action. For evaluation—the actor’s ap- 


* Bell, pp. 400-401. 

1 Sartori, pp. 403-405. 

"For expressions of the “emotivist” position in 
ethics see A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd 
ed. (New York: Dover, 1946), and Charles L. Steven- 
son, Ethics and Language (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). For the systematic use of this ap- 
proach in the analysis of ideology, see Gustav Berg- 
mann, “Ideology,” Ethics, 61 (April, 1951), 205-218. 

8 See Bergmann, pp. 206, 211. 

See, for example, A. I. Melden, “Reasons for 
Action and Matters of Fact,” Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the American Philosophical Association, 35 
(October, 1962), 45-60, and A. R. Louch, Explanation 
and Human Action (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
Heed of California Press, 1966), especially pp. 134- 
158. 
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praisal of his environment and its potential for 
change in terms of his needs and aspirations®° 
—is not the equivalent of expressing or arous- 
ing emotions, even though both activities in- 
volve the employment of normative terms. 

An elaboration of this point will serve also to 
clarify another important feature of ideology— 
its action-component. Evaluation is “causally” 
related to purposive action in a much different 
way than symbols are said to “cause” political 
mobilization in the “emotivist” conception. In 
purposive explanation we do not, in fact, refer 
to antecedent events which are said to “cause” 
any kind of doing; rather one refers to condi- 
tions or events which the actor is attempting to 
bring about. Hence, “to explain by purpose is 
to explain by the goal or result aimed at, ‘for 
the sake of’ which the event is said to occur,”®81 
If we speak of common purposes, as we usually 
do in the discussion of ideologies, we mean that 
each member of a group “accepts a description 
either of a fairly specific state of affairs or of a 
more generalized objective (such as ‘social se- 
curity for all’), to be effected if possible 
through deliberating and acting together.”*? 
The importance of ideology for politics, it 
seems to me, resides in its power to communi- 
cate cognitions, evaluations, ideals, and pur- 
poses among members of groups. It enables 
them to appraise their political condition and 
its prospects for the future and thereby facili- 
tates the mobilization and direction of energies 
and resources for common political undertak- 
ings. The significance of ideology in mobiliza- 
tion is not that it “causes one to do” but that it 
“gives one cause for doing.” It provides 
grounds or warrants for the political activity 
engaged in. Reference to purposes and evalua- 
tions gives meaning to political actions, making 
them comprehensible to oneself and others. To 
explain the mobilizing aspects of ideology in 
terms of triggering mechanisms or the release 
of “ideological passion,” therefore, ignores a 
vast and important aspect of how political ac- 
tors understand and orient their political activi- 


My notion of evaluation is consistent with the 
more explicit but cumbersome definition of values pro- 
posed by Clyde Kluckhohn: “A value is a conception, 
explicit or implicit, distinctive of an individual or 
characteristic of a group, of the desirable which in- 
fluences the selection from available modes, means, 
and ends of action.” See “Values and Value-Orienta- 
tions in the Theory of Action,” in Toward a General 
Theory of Action, ed. Talcott Parsons and Edward A. 
Shils (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1962), p. 395. 

3 Charles Taylor, The Explanation of Behaviour 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964), pp. 5-6. 

® Dorothy Emmet, Function, Purpose and Powers: 
Some Concepts in the Study of Individuals and Soci- 
eties (London: Macmillan, 1958), p. 113. 
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ties, and how observers, attempting to under- 
stand these activities, might explain their signif- 
icance. 

In the preceding pages some of the main fac- 
tors in my conception of ideology—historical 
consciousness, cognitive power, evaluative 
power, and action-orientation—have been ex- 
plored. The remaining prominent feature of 
ideology, its logical coherence, has been treated 
implicitly during much of the discussion, but 
several more explicit remarks regarding this 
criterion of ideology will be useful. By stipulat- 
ing that ideology takes a logically coherent 
form, I mean to distinguish “constrained” ide- 
ologies from any random or inchoate ideas, at- 
titudes, or feelings about politics. This is not to 
claim, as one might assume, that ideology ob- 
serves the strictures of formal logic; ideology is 
not normally an exercise in syllogistic reason- 
ing, and its arguments rarely proceed with “log- 
ical necessity,” even if, occasionally, it may 
give that appearance. The logic of ideology is 
usually as broad as the conceptions, reasons, 
and justifications that typically “count” 
in the sociocultural structure (or, to use Witt- 
genstein’s phrase, “form of life”) within 
which the ideology operates.8* Nevertheless, 
given these variegated logical resources (which 
include, but are always much broader than, 
those allowed by formal logic), ideology must 
not repeatedly violate their canons of sensibil- 
ity. Within their confines the ideology must 
“make sense” and not- result in logical absurdi- 
ties. At one extreme, this conception of ideol- 
ogy will allow us to distinguish between it and 
the ad hoc, piecemeal appeals of propaganda. 
At another extreme, ideology becomes distin- 
guishable from ambiguous and unarticulated 
conceptions such as ethos, spirit of the times, 
Weltanschauung, or public opinion. 

In the foregoing analysis it is argued that 
ideology may be distinguished from other cul- 
tural forms by the combined presence of sev- 
eral elements—historical consciousness, action- 


2 See Dallas M. High, Language, Persons and Be- 
lief: Studies in Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investiga- 
tions and Religious Uses of Language (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 211-212. 
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orientation, cognitive power, evaluative capac- 
ity and logical coherence. Hence I would define 
ideology as a logically coherent system of sym- 
bols which, within a more or less sophisticated 
conception of history, links the cognitive and 
evaluative perception of one’s social condition 
—especially its prospects for the future—to a 
program of collective action for the mainte- 
nance, alteration or transformation of society. 

It is hoped that this definition and the analy- 
sis on which it rests will help to clarify the con- 
cept of ideology, making it more relevant to the 
already substantial—and continuing—research 
concerning the nature and role of ideology in 
politics. Of course, before this concept of ideol- 
ogy can be made operational for empirical re- 
search, further conceptual refinement will be 
necessary. This paper proceeds on the convic- 
tion, however, that if the basic theoretical is- 
sues underlying a concept’s usage are treated 
systematically and self-consciously, the empiri- 
cal techniques and results which are shaped by 
that concept will be of greater merit. Certainly, 
in the case of ideology, an ordered attempt to 
give the concept empirical discriminating 
power by clarifying its relations to other phe- 
nomena of political culture is long overdue, 
and I hope that this paper has made some pro- 
gress in that direction. 


% This definition is, to varying degrees, in accord 
with the usage of some other contemporary writers on 
ideology in several academic disciplines. See: Aiken; 
Zbigniew B. Brzezinski, Ideology and Power in Soviet 
Politics (New York: Praeger, 1962); Converse; Fried- 
rich; Geertz; Merelman; Joseph LaPalombara, “De- 
cline of Ideology: A Dissent and an Interpretation,” 
American Political Science Review, 60 (March, 1966), 
5-16; Walzer, “Puritanism as a Revolutionary Ideol- 
ogy.” 

The observation of another writer on ideology 
would seem to indicate that the factors included in my 
definition have a wider acceptance: “Agreement on the 
meaning of the term [ideology] is far from universal, 
but a tendency can be discerned among contemporary 
writers to regard ideologies as systems of belief that 
are elaborate, integrated, and coherent, that justify the 
exercise of power, explain and judge historical events, 
identify political right and wrong, set forth the inter- 
connections (causal and moral) between politics and 
other spheres of activity, and furnish guides for ac- 
tion.” Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics,’ American Political Science Re- 
view, 58 (June, 1964), 362 (author’s emphasis). 
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Infroduction: The Search for 
Mayoral Leadership 


After reviewing the problems which consti- 
tute the contemporary “urban crisis,” most ob- 
servers come to the conclusion that urban polit- 
ical leadership—usually mayoral leadership—is 
a crucial ingredient in a city’s ability to deal 
with those problems. The President’s Riot 
Commission was outspoken on this subject: 


Now, as never before, the American city has need 
for the personal qualities of strong democratic lead- 
ership. Given the difficulties and delays involved in 
administrative reorganization or institutional 
change, the best hope for the city in the short-run 
lies in this powerful instrument. In most cities the 
mayors will have the prime responsibility.* 


For the Commission, the role of the mayor is 
an awesome one: 


As leader and mediator, he must involve all those 
groups—employers, news media, unions, financial 
institutions and others—which only together can 
bridge the chasm now separating the racial ghetto 
from the community. His goal, in effect, must be 
to develop a new working concept of democracy 
within the city. 


Proponents of mayoral leadership readily ad- 
mit that few mayors have formal authority and 
resources which are adequate to deal with the 
enormous tasks facing them. But this is not 
considered an insuperable obstacle. Alexander 
George has written that 


The pluralistic structure of dispersed, decentralized 
power requires a political leader who can accumu- 
late personal influence to supplement his limited 
formal authority. Studies of successful leaders in 
urban systems have led to the formulation of a sim- 
ple, but incisive model of the “political entrepre- 
neur”—a political activist adept at accumulating a 
variety of political resources and using them to gain 


* This paper is based upon four years of participa- 
tion in, and observation of, the mayor’s office in 
Oakland. The research was conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Oakland Project at the University of 
California at Berkeley, headed by Aaron Wildavsky 
and funded by the Urban Institute. I would like to 
thank Professor Wildavsky. Robert Biller, William 
K. Muir, Jr., Bill Cavala, and Robert Nakamura for 
their comments. 

1 Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (New York: Bantam, 1968), p. 298. 

3 Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, p. 299, 


influence and additional resources.’ 

An alert mayor can view political fragmenta- 
tion as providing numerous opportunities for 
the “brokerage” function—mediating disputes, 
serving as a line of communication, and sug- 
gesting integrative solutions in which diverse 
groups can all gain. And in performing this 
function, the mayor finds his own power in- 
creased. “To the political entrepreneur, who 
possesses skill and drive, the pluralistic disper- 
sion and fragmentation of power in democratic 
systems offer unusual opportunities for pyra- 
miding limited initial resources into a substan- 
tial political holding.”* Thus, effective political 
leadership in a fragmented system is pro- 
claimed to be a necessity in American cities. 
And political scientists have provided a model 
of the broker-entrepreneur who can fill that 
need.’ 

It is easy to advocate “mayoral leadership” 
and “political entrepreneurship.” But what does 
successful “leadership” mean in a modern 
American city? Andrew McFarland has defined 
leadership in the following way: 


A leader may be defined as one who has unusual 
influence. Influence may be viewed as one’s capacity 
to make people behave differently than they would 
have otherwise. A leader may also be defined as 
one who has unusual power. Here we view “power” 
as a person’s capacity to make others do something 
that they would not do otherwise and that the per- 
son specifically wants or intends.° 


According to this social causation definition, 
a mayor may be said to exercise leadership 
when he alters human behavior in ways that he 
himself desires. Thus, he must set goals and in- 
fluence others to aid in the pursuit of those 
goals. 


3 Alexander L. George, “Political Leadership and 
Social Change in American Cities,’ Daedalus (Fall, 
1968), p. 1197. 

* George, p. 1197. 

ë See Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961), pp. 225-227, 308; Ed- 
ward C. Banfield, Political Influence (New York: 
Free Press, 1961), chap. 8 and pp. 17, 309, 312-313, 
320-321; Aaron Wildavsky, Leadership in a Small 
Town (Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1964), pp. 
244-245, 248; H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 
From Max Weber (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946), p. 109; and Andrew S, McFarland, 
Power and Leadership in Pluralist Systems (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1969), pp. 153-219. 

McFarland, p. 154. 
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Medel of Mayoral Leadership. For those who 
call for strong and progressive mayors, a model 
of effective mayoral leadership should include a 
specification of: (1) the goals toward which a 
mayor might strive; (2) those groups in his en- 
vironment which he must influence in support 
of those goals; (3) the ways in which he may 
influence them; and (4) the resources required 
for an effective exercise of power. 

The goals toward which a model mayor 
might devote his energies and lead his constitu- 
ency are numerous, varied, and difficult to ac- 
complish. Writers on urban affairs have listed 
numerous possible goals: effective law enforce- 
ment; redevelopment; relocation of those living 
in redeveloped areas; expansion of the tax base; 
construction of low-cost public housing; im- 
provement of the schools; creation of jobs and 
job training programs. Besides these substantive 
goals, the ideal mayor might strive to maintain 
within the political system a process of con- 
structive dialogue between diverse groups 
which would contribute to harmony in the city. 

In pursuing his goals, a mayor would have to 
exercise control and direction over the city 
council and relevant city departments: schools, 
redevelopment, housing, police, etc. The suc- 
cessful mayor would attempt to stretch his “le- 
gal” jurisdiction as far as possible. Further- 
more, he would have to activate nongovern- 
mental groups in the community to support his 
efforts by promising rewards and threatening 
sanctions. He would have to persuade business- 
men to locate factories in his city and to initiate 
job training programs, and he would have to 
persuade labor unions to open places in apprent- 
iceship programs to minority groups. 

An ideal mayor would use his control of the 
mechanism of a political party to further his 
policy preferences, by supporting the nomina- 
tion and election of candidates who were will- 
ing to support him. Furthermore, the model 
mayor would be willing to use publicity in or- 
der to appeal to the public to suppprt him 
against opponents by voting in elections or by 
trying to influence recalcitrant groups. 

In order to exercise leadership over these 
various groups—in order to make them do 
what they would otherwise not do—the ideal 
mayor would require various resources. They 
would include: 


(a) Sufficient financial and staff resources 
on the part of the city government; 

(b) City jurisdiction in social program areas 
—such as education, housing, redevel- 
opment, job training, etc; 

(c) Mayoral jurisdiction within the city gov- 
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ernment in these policy fields; 

A salary for the mayor which would en- 
able him to spend full time on the job; 
Sufficient staff support for the mayor— 
for policy planning, speech-writing, in- 
tergovernmental relations, and political 
work; 

(f) Ready vehicles for publicity, such as 
friendly newspapers or television sta- 
tions; 

Politically-oriented groups, including a 
political party, which the mayor could 
mobilize to help him achieve particular 
goals, 


(d) 
(e) 


(g) 


As this list suggests, the opportunities for 
mayoral leadership in a particular case may be 
limited by the political structure of a city (elec- 
toral system, parties, groups), by governmental 
structure, and by the lack of staff, jurisdictional 
and financial resources. Furthermore the qual- 
ity of mayoral leadership may be strongly influ- 
enced by the personality of the mayor himself. 
Although social forces and governmental struc- 
tures set limits to what any man might be able 
to do as mayor in a particular city, personal 
variability should not be discounted.” Thus in 
examining the quality of mayoral leadership, 
we must ask to what extent a given mayor’s 
performance is influenced by social forces and 
governmental structure, and to what extent that 
performance is influenced by the mayor’s per- 
sonality, 

Perhaps because of most mayors’ lack of ex- 
tensive governmental authority, observers of 
city politics have not concerned themselves 
with the problem of'unrestrained mayoral lead- 
ership. But an enumeration of forces for re- 
straint might include the mayor’s dependence 
on independent groups for the attainment of his 


"Fred I. Greenstein has stated that the likelihood 
of personal impact on politics (1) increases to the 
degree that the environment admits of restructuring; 
(2) varies with the actor’s location in the environ- 
ment; and (3) varies with the personal strengths and 
weaknesses of the actor. See Greenstein, “The Im- 
pact of Personality on Politics: An Attempt to Clear 
Away Underbrush,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 61 (September, 1967), 634. For Greenstein, 
personal variability is most likely to manifest itself 
in those fluid situations in which “political actors lack 
mental sets which might lead them to structure their 
perceptions and resolve ambiguities” (p. 638). In 
positions which are typically free from expectations 
of fixed content, personal variations will be more 
evident (p. 639). McFarland also notes the import- 
ance of an ambiguous environment; he sees leader- 
ship opportunities in “conflicting expectations among 
others about the person’s behavior in a position.” 
McFarland, p. 203. 
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goals and the existence of competitive elections 
in the city. 

This paper will explore the politics of may- 
oral leadership—or nonleadership—in a partic- 
ular city: Oakland, California, under the ad- 
ministration of Mayor John H. Reading. The 
second part examines the often hostile environ- 
ment in which the mayor works—the city of 
Oakland and its political structure, the city gov- 
ernment, and the mayor’s own office. The third 
part focuses on the personality of the mayor 
himself, using material drawn from speeches, 
interviews, newspaper articles, and personal ob- 
servation, The last part analyzes the mayor’s 
performance in light of the resources available 
(or potentially available) to him. 

By examining mayoral leadership in a partic- 
ular city, and by comparing that leadership to 
the model described above, this essay will sug- 
gest some of the difficulties surrounding urban 
leadership in an era of racial tension, confron- 
tation, and insufficiency of urban resources. If 
we understand these difficulties, we will be bet- 
ter prepared to chart the preconditions for suc- 
cessful mayoral leadership. 

Although some of the vital preconditions— 
financial resources, governmental authority, 
groups, etc.—may be missing, a mayor can still 
attempt to be a leader. But the style and conse- 
quences of his leadership depend to a large ex- 
tent on the type of governmental and political 
system in which he operates; the concluding 
section of this paper will discuss some of the 
connections between political environment and 
leadership. 


Environment 


The City. Oakland’s population in 1970 was 
361,561, of which 34.5 per cent was black.8 
Studies have repeatedly shown that minority 
groups (blacks and Mexican-Americans) are 
heavily over-represented in both the poor and 
unemployed population of the city.2 And Oak- 
land’s overall unemployment rate has reached 
a level more than twice the national average.1° 
This is the kind of city which is discussed at 
length in the news media and in the growing 
“urban crisis” literature. It is characterized by 
an increasingly large minority population, by 
geographical separation and emotional tension 


è Census report cited in the Oakland Tribune, March 
14, 1971. 

*See, for example, Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of California, Poverty and Poverty Programs 
in Oakland (Berkeley, 1967) and Stanford Research 
Institute, Human Resources Development for Oak- 
land: Problems and Policies (Menlo Park, Calif., 1968). 

” Stanford Research Institute, p. 10, 
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between races, and by continuing problems of 
poverty and unemployment. 


Political Environment: The “Non-Politics” of 
Oakland. One of the requirements postulated for 
successful mayoral leadership is the existence of 
“politically-oriented groups, including a political 
party, which the mayor can mobilize to help 
him achieve particular goals.” Such groups and 
parties would give the mayor an opportunity to 
identify interests which had become aggregated 
by and articulated through organizations. Fur- 
thermore, groups and parties could perform the 
function of recruiting political leaders with 
whom the mayor could bargain. Finally, the 
mayor could use friendly groups as vehicles for 
political education in the goals toward which he 
was working and as organizing devices to bring 
citizens together in support of those goals. 

In Oakland, a fundamental obstacle to may- 
oral leadership is the nature of the political envi- 
ronment itself. For this environment is charac- 
terized by a lack of interest in the electoral pro- 
cess and an absence of political parties and 
groups. 

It often appears as though politics in Oak- 
land does not exist. In 1969, when elections 
were held for mayor, city council, and the 
board of education, the candidate response was 
tepid at best. Two little-known men emerged to 
challenge Mayor Reading’s attempt for re- 
election; two new candidates filed against two 
of the three incumbents on the school board; 
and all three city councilmen who were up for 
reelection were unopposed. 

In a city marked by serious divisions, what 
causes the avoidance of electoral politics? 
Many answers have been suggested: the lack of 
resources and power in city government; the 
middle- and upper-class white bias of the at- 
large election system, which makes candidacies 
expensive and victories for nonwhites difficult 
to achieve; and, finally, the paltry salaries of 
elected officials. 

Another reason for the anemia of Oakland’s 
electoral process has been the noticeable ab- 
sence of political party activity in municipal 
elections. This absence has, no doubt, been en- 
couraged by the nonpartisan nature of the mu- 
nicipal ballot, which gives voters no indication 
of the party to which a candidate belongs. But 
formal nonpartisanship is not a sufficient expla- 
nation for party inaction; it has not prevented 
extensive activity by Democratic and Republi- 
can organizations in neighboring Berkeley and 
San Francisco, 

A basic cause of party inactivity in Oakland 
has been the lack of organized politically inter- 
ested groups in the city upon which a party or 
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mayor could build. When an organization of 
high-school students tried to form a “coalition” 
in 1968 and 1969 to work for changes in 
school procedure and curriculum, they found, 
as one leader put it, “that there was no one to 
` coalesce with.” Labor has not played a signifi- 
cant role in city politics since the 1940s. And 
business groups, though formally endorsing 
certain nonpartisan causes like charter reform, 
have not heavily involved themselves in city 
politics. 

The absence of active parties and groups, 
and of citywide politics itself, constitutes a 
grave limitation on mayoral leadership. Addi- 
tional limitations are provided by the structure 
and process of the city government. 


The Limits of City Hall Control. It is important 
at the outset to understand the jurisdictional 
limits of city government in Oakland. For only 
a few of the problem areas that we usually as- 
sociate with the “urban crisis” are directly under 
the control of the city council and city manager. 
The school system, for example, is completely 
independent of city hall, except for the provi- 
sion that the city council may pass a 5 per cent 
“emergency tax” for the schools, Another power- 
ful independent body is the Oakland Board of 
Port Commissioners, which has exclusive con- 
trol over management of the massive Port of 
Oakland. 

Although redevelopment and housing have 
been two of the most controversial policy areas 
in Oakland, the commissions that have jurisdic- 
tion in these areas are the autonomous Rede- 
velopment Agency and Housing Authority, 
These two organizations have had strained rela- 
tions with each other, as well as with the city 
government. 

Finally, the local poverty agency, the Oak- 
land Economic Development Council, Inc., has 
been militantly independent of city hall since 
1967, This agency operates a host of OEO pro- 
grams, as well as the Department of Labor’s 
Concentrated Employment Program. 

The implications of fragmentation for may- 
oral leadership are fairly serious. Without juris- 
diction, a mayor may be powerless to control 
outcomes in policy areas which are important 
to him. In Oakland, the mayor has been dis- 
turbed both by the slow pace of renewal and by 
the lack of relocation opportunities caused by 
the slowness of progress in public housing. But 
he has encountered difficulties in communicat- 
ing with the two autonomous agencies involved, 
let alone in forging a bond of cooperation be- 
tween them. Although a charter revision in 
1968 brought the parks, recreation, library, and 
museum commissions more closely under city 
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hall’s control, the critical agencies discussed 
above remained autonomous. 

Now that we have considered some of those 
governmental bodies which are outside city 
hall, let us look more closely at the inside of 
city government itself. 


The Separation of Politics from Administration. 
In a seminal article which first appeared in 
1887, Woodrow Wilson declared that “admin- 
istration lies outside the proper sphere of poli- 
tics. Administrative questions are not political 
questions. Although politics sets the tasks for 
administration, it should not be suffered to 
manipulate its offices.”14 Politicians should set 
policy, and scientific administrators should carry 
it out. This separation of politics from admin- 
istration, a hallmark of the Progressive era in 
American politics, lies at the root of the council- 
manager form of government. In Oakland, ac- 
cording to the city charter: “The Council shall 
be vested with all powers of legislation.” The 
charter goes on to state, however, that the coun- 
cil “shall have no administrative powers.”!? 
These are reserved for the city manager, who 
has “administrative” power over city govern- 
ment departments—police, fire, street and en- 
gineering, parks, recreation, and so on, 

As for the mayor, who is a member. of the 
council, the charter makes his duties sound im- 
pressive: 


The Mayor shall be the chief elective officer of 
the City, responsible for providing leadership and 
taking issues to the people and marshalling public 
interest in and support for municipal activity. He 
shall recommend to the Council such legislation as 
he deems necessary and shall encourage programs 
for the physical, economic, social and cultural de- 
velopment of the City. He shall preside over meet- 
ings of the Council, shall be the ceremonial head 
of the City, and shall represent the City in inter- 
governmental relations as directed by the Council.” . 


In theory, the mayor leads public opinion, 
the council formulates policy, and the manager 
carries it out. But in practice, the relationship 
between politics and administration in Oakland 
is strongly affected by the personalities of the 
men holding city offices and by the wide dispar- 
ity in the levels of resources available to the 
politicians on the one hand and the administra- 
tors on the other. - 

An examination of comparative resources 
helps to explain why there is a strong tendency 


2 Woodrow Wilson, “The Study of Administration,” 
reprinted in Political Science Quarterly, 56 (Decem- 
ber, 1941), 494. 

1 Oakland City Charter, Sec. 207. 

4 Oakland City Charter, Sec. 219. 
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in Oakland for administration to devour poli- 
tics—for the mayor and council to follow the 
manager’s lead in the policy-making process. 
Councilmen, who earn $3600 annually from 
the city, and the mayor, who is paid $7500, 
find it financially difficult to spend much time 
at their jobs; the manager’s annual salary of 
$38,940 permits him to do so. The entire city 
council is served by one secretary, and the 
mayor is not much better off with three secre- 
taries and an administrative assistant. But the 
city manager, besides having three full-time 
staff assistants, is able to utilize the manpower 
and informational resources of all city depart- 
ments under his control. As a result, the city 
manager tends to know more than anyone else 
about city government structure, processes, and 
substantive policy. 

A potential monopoly on staff and informa- 
tional resources is not, however, the only rea- 
son for city manager domination of the Oak- 
land governmental process at the present time: 
Jerome Keithley, the current city manager, is a 
man who is unusually adept at dealing with the 
internal environment of city government. The 
city council’s power to fire the city manager 
gives councilmen an ultimate trump card to 
play against the manager, but Keithley’s perfor- 
mance in his job has gained him the solid and 
enthusiastic support of the council. There are a 
number of reasons for this support. 

First of all, Keithley shares the views of 
most councilmen about what the goals of city 
administration should be: efficiency, cost cut- 
ting, and thus lower taxes. The city manager 
defines his role as an inside administrator, 
avoiding ambitious social programs. Secondly, 
City Manager Keithley uses his access to de- 
partmental records to satisfy as quickly as pos- 
sible councilmen’s requests for information. 
And he permits councilmen to make decisions 
in areas in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. For example, the city manager allows the 
council to have jurisdiction over the budget for 
“civic organizations” such as the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Elks Club, the Italian-Ameri- 
can Federation, and the California Spring Gar- 
den and Home Show Committee. Finally, 
Keithley builds support on the council by being 
“one of the guys.” He is a regular attender at 
city council dinners and at ball games at the 
Coliseum—events that the mayor often avoids. 

Armed with his considerable advantages, the 
city manager defines “policy” and “administra- 
tion” in such a way that “administration” turns 
out to bulk very large and “policy” very small. 
When Mayor Reading complained in July 1968 
that the police chief’s stringent restrictions on 
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policemen’s use of guns (a decision in which 
the city manager had concurred but about 
which the mayor had never been consulted) 
constituted a dangerous policy decision which 
should be overturned by the council, the city 
manager disagreed. The manager’s reasoning 
was clear: “A policy decision would be that po- 
licemen in Oakland should carry guns. Admin- 
istrative decisions would be when they should 
carry guns, where they should carry guns, and 
how they should use those guns.” 

The city manager’s definition of policy and 
administration is usually supported by the city 
attorney, Edward Goggin, who is appointed by 
the council but who takes his lead from the city 
manager.* Goggin has a penchant for defining 
the area of permissible action by the city gov- 
ernment as extremely narrow; within the gov- 
ernment, Goggin tends to rule against city 
council jurisdiction. When the mayor sought to 
investigate his supposed new powers under the 
Green Amendment to the poverty program, the 
city attorney advised him that the amendment 
-—which allows city governments to take con- 
trol of poverty programs—could not apply to 
Oakland. For the legislation provided that, in 
taking over the new jurisdiction, a city council 
would administer the program. And Goggin 
pointed out that the Oakland City Charter spe- 
cifically prohibits the council from exercising 
administrative power. 


The Typicality of Oakland’s Goveramental Sys- 
tem and Electoral Rules. Table 1 shows the form 
of city government for cities with more than 
5000 population. For cities in Oakland’s popula- 
tion group (250,000-500,000), the council- 
manager system is the most popular form of 
government. This plan is particularly prevalent 
in states along the Pacific coast; 84.3 per cent 
of the cities (above 5000) in those states have 
adopted the council-manager plan.15 

As to electoral rules, Oakland’s nonpartisan 
form of local elections is widely used by cities 
in its population group; 76 per cent of cities in 
that range do not list parties on the ballot.7¢ 
But in another respect, Oakland’s electoral sys- 
tem is unique. Seven of the city’s nine council- 
men must reside in and run for office from par- 
ticular geographical districts; one councilman 


4 For a description of the crucial role in policy 
making that can be played by a city attorney, see 
“The Cambridge City Manager” in Publie Adminis- 
tration and Policy Development; A Case Book, ed. 
Harold Stein (New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1952). 

The Municipal Year Book, 1968, p. 54. 

1 Municipal Year Book, 1968, p. 58. 
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Table 1. Form of Government in Cities Over 5,000 Population 

: No. of Cities Mayor-Council Council-Manager Commission 
Population Group Reporting No. % No. % No. % 
More than 500,000 27 22 81.5 5 18.5 — — 
250,000 to 500,000 27 11 40.7 13 48.2 3 11.1 
100,000 to 250,000 93 33 35.5 50 53.8 10 10.7 
50,000 to 100,000 215 83 38.6 116 54.0 16 7.4 
25,000 to 50,000 439 166 38.2 233 53.6 40 9.2 
10,000 to 25,000 1072 Sil 47.7 488 45.5 73 6.8 
5,000 to 10,000 1112 686 61.7 378 34.0 48 4,3 








Source: The Municipal Year Book, 1968 (Washington, D.C.: International City Managers’ Association), p. 54. 


may reside anywhere in the city; and the 
mayor, who may live anywhere in the city, is 
elected separately. But each council seat is 
voted on by the city at large. Oakland is the 
only city in its (250,000-500,000) population 
group to “nominate by wards and at large, elect 
at large.” 


The City Council. The segment of the political 
environment closest to the mayor is the city 
council, of which he is a member. And the coun- 
cil is a critical element affecting the mayor’s 
ability to exercise leadership. For if the mayor 
could persuade four councilmen to go along 
with him, he could direct the city manager and 
attorney to follow his policy leadership—or he 
could fire the city manager and hire a new man 
who would work toward his goals. 

City council recruitment has not been closely 
linked to elections. “Appointment politics” has 
become a tradition in Oakland; of the present 
members of the council, 6 were originally ap- 
pointed, and only 3 were elected. Table 2 
shows that this pattern of council recruitment 
has been a popular one in the city. 

Once on the council, incumbents tend to be 
able to survive subsequent elections with ease. 
In the past 16 years, no “appointed incumbent” 
has lost the ensuing election. Overall, in the pe- 
riod between the spring elections of 1953 
through the spring elections of 1969, only a 
handful of incumbents have lost. Table 3 shows 
the enviable electoral record of Oakland’s in- 
cumbents. 

Official city council meetings take place on 
Tuesday evenings and Thursday mornings, but 
most decisions are made at special “work ses- 
sions” before the council meetings—in the 
mayor's office on Thursdays and over dinner on 
Tuesdays. Although citizens’ groups and the 
press have raised pointed questions about the 
secrecy of such meetings, both the mayor and 
council have felt that they can be more honest 


™ Municipal Year Book, 1968, p. 59. 


with each other at such sessions and also be 
shielded from pressure, The model of mayoral 
leadership specifies that the mayor must direct 
both the council and public groups, but the 
conflicts over secrecy have shown that it may 
be difficult to do both at the same time. For the 
mayor is well aware that closed meetings facili- 
tate informal discussion and the forging of 
agreement among council members, but the 
nonpublic nature of those meetings makes it 
difficult to generate either interest in or support 
for city policies among Oakland citizens. 


Responses to Conflict: The “Shrinking Violet” 
or “Retrenchment” Syndrome. On the whole, 
the social and political attitudes of the council- 
men tend to be conservative; these men are dis- 
trustful of governmental action in social areas 
and disturbed by the growing militancy of black 
people. At times, the council seems to pretend 
that Oakland’s problems do not exist. In July, 
1968, the Coordinating Community Council 
(made up of 16 school-community councils) 
asked the city council to levy a 5 cent emergency 
tax to lease portable classrooms, so that 19 ele- 
mentary schools could eliminate double sessions. 
The chairman of the council’s Ways and Means 
Committee admitted that the city council had 
the right to levy such a tax, but he noted that 
“what constitutes an emergency is a matter of 
opinion.” He pointed out that, historically, an 
emergency in the schools had meant a “fire or 
catastrophe.” Overcrowding and double sessions 
were not in that category, and the council did 
not accede to the request.16 

If there is one thing that Oakland city coun- 
cilmen do not like, it is conflict. And they have 
become adept at conflict avoidance, a process 
which is discussed in the literature of organiza- 
tion theory. Anthony Downs describes the 
“shrinking violet syndrome,” in which a bureau 
avoids conflict by narrowing its actions and af- 


The Montclarion (Oakland neighborhood news- 
paper), July 24, 1968. 
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fecting fewer external agents.19 And Matthew 
Holden, Jr., in an article on “ ‘Imperialism’ in 
Bureaucracy,” states: 


Perhaps the most neglected cases are those in which 
there is a clear disposition toward retrenchment or 
self-limitation, It is not merely that the agency 
adopts kid-glove tactics in order to maintain a 
cooperative relationship with a constituency, but 
that it actually denies its powers.” 


In order to avoid the conflict, uncertainty, 
and turbulence of a hostile urban environment, 
the Oakland City Council goes beyond merely 
narrowing its actions and denying its powers. 
Indeed, the council follows a consistent policy 
of actively giving up jurisdiction in areas 
which it considers troublesome. After turning 
down the mayor's proposal to appoint an om- 
budsman for the city in 1967, the council hit 
upon a painless way to solve the problem of cit- 
izens’ grievances. For the low price of $10,000, 
the city was able to enter into an agreement 
with Alameda County whereby the county’s 
(powerless) Human Relations Commission 
would add another member to its staff—with 
that member concentrating his efforts in Oak- 
land. The city government was able to avoid re- 
sponsibility for setting up grievance procedures; 
restrictions on the county commission’s activity 
made it unlikely that any administrator would 
be embarrassed or threatened; and the cost to 
the city was only $10,000. 

Avoidance of conflict should not be confused 
with passivity or openness to mayoral initiative. 
For some mayoral initiatives—for example, a 
move for greater control of the poverty pro- 
gram—would mean more conflict for council 
members. Furthermore, the council tends to re- 
sent any special privileges available to the 
mayor; council criticism of the mayor’s staff 


Table 2. Prevalence of Appointment Politics 
in Oakland, 1953-1968 








Number of Originally Originally 





ofice Changes Appointed Elected 
Mayor 2 1 1 
Councilman 17 9 8 





Source: Oakland Citizens for Responsive Govern- 
ment, “Effect of Appointments Upon the Oakland 
Governmental Structure” (pamphlet published in 
June, 1969). 


» Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1967), p. 217. 

Matthew Holden, Jr, “ ‘Imperialism’ in Bureau- 
cracy,” American Political Science Review, 60 (De- 
cember, 1966), 945. 
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Table 3. Success of Incumbents in 
Oakland Politics, 1953-1969 








Number of Number of Number of 


Office Incumbents’ Incumbents’ Incumbents’ 
Campaigns Victories Defeats 
Mayor 6 5 1 
Councilman 34 29* 5 





* 12 of these were unopposed. 
Source: Oakland Citizens for Responsive Govern- 
ment. 


has been common. 

Even the mayor’s own office in City Hall is 
not necessarily friendly terrain. When Mayor 
Reading discovered in the fall of 1967 that his 
receptionist was openly critical of him and his 
policies, the mayor decided to transfer her to 
another department. But the city manager, 
fearing the wrath of the employees’ association, 
advised caution, and civil service moved slowly 
in arranging the transfer. It was not until the 
spring of 1969—a year and a half later—that 
the change was made. 

Such an environment would test the mettle 
of any mayor. But what manner of man is John 
H. Reading? The next sections will examine 
Reading’s personality and his use of resources. 
By comparing Reading’s actions with those of 
his predecessor, John C. Houlihan, we can sug- 
gest how much difference personality makes in 
the Oakland mayor’s office. 


The Mayor Himself 


John Reading’s life has been marked by a 
number of significant successes, As an air force 
pilot in World War II, he rose to the rank of 
Lt. Colonel. As a businessman, he has greatly 
expanded his family’s food processing business 
and has become one of the leading manufactur- 
ers of tamales in the country. 

In 1961, Reading was appointed to the city 
council, Mayor Houlihan had noticed 
Reading’s attendance at, and participation in, 
meetings concerned with various neighborhood 
and civic issues. Feeling that Reading’s com- 
ments were sensible and that his enthusiasm for 
“civic involvement” was strong, Houlihan 
asked Reading if he would like to join the city 
council. Reading was reluctant at first, but he 
felt that his advocacy of civic involvement 
meant that he should take the responsibility. 
(The appointment of a man who was not active 
in party politics or political groups, but just an 
“interested citizen,” is indicative of the nonpo- 
litical, nonactive-group nature of the Oakland 
system.) In the spring of 1966, when Mayor 
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Houlihan resigned in the wake of an embezzle- 
ment scandal arising out of his law practice, 
Reading was chosen by the council to be the new 
mayor. He was overwhelmingly reelected in 
1967 and 1969. 


A Private Man in a Public Office. Discussing the 
“purist” style in American politics, Nelson 
Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky state that such a 
style “represents a virtually complete privatiza- 
tion of politics” in which 

the private conscience of the leader—rather than his 
public responsibilities—becomes the focal point of 
politics. Internal criteria—possession of, devotion 
to, and standing up for private principles—become 
the standards of political judgment. Constituents 
disappear, and we are left with a political leader 
determining policy on the basis of compatibility 
with his private principles.” 


In John Reading’s view standards of conduct 
which are applicable to man’s behavior in pri- 
vate life, embodying values of truthfulness, eti- 
quette, and respect, should be applicable to the 
public sphere. If absolute openness is desirable 
in private life, then it is also desirable in poli- 
tics. When a black community leader agreed 
with Mayor Reading on certain issues in pri- 
vate and then attacked the mayor in a public 
meeting before a black constituency, the mayor 
felt constrained to remind the community 
leader—publicly—of all he had said in private 
meetings. After all, reasoned the mayor, there 
should be no dividing line between private and 
public. 

Mayor Reading finds himself facing a funda- 
mental dilemma: He is a political leader who 
does not like politics. Talking about his experi- 
ence at the University of California and after- 
ward, the mayor once remarked: “I was never 
interested in political science, or any aspect of 
the political arena at all. But I am interested in 
business and modern management techniques 
—you know, span of control and that kind of 
thing. I wanted to put business management in 
practice in government.” But the going has not 
been easy; Reading confessed that “as mayor, 
I’ve found that there isn’t enough information 
or control to run government like a business. 
All we can do is just muddle through.” 


The Consequences of a Businessman’s Approach 
to Politics. Mayor Reading’s attempt to bring 


2 Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky, Presi- 
dential Elections (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1968), p. 180. 

2 Informal remarks at meeting of San Francisco 
Bay Area Chapter of the American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration, Oakland, October 5, 1967. 
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private and business standards into politics has 
had a number of consequences for his behavior 
as mayor. First of all, this approach has led him 
to try to simplify politics, to make governmental 
action clearer and more rational. He has con- 
sistently argued for the formation of “super- 
agencies” within the city government, which 
could “coordinate” the tasks of existing depart- 
ments. Reading talks about coordination as a 
technical exercise; a more public mayor might 
recognize that, when different organizations 
have different preferences, “coordination” be- 
tween them might mean that one wins and the 
other loses. 

A second consequence of the mayor’s pri- 
vate-business approach is his tendency to define 
public problems in economic terms: 


I am convinced that employment is a factor of 
economics much more than of civil rights. Granted 
there may be areas of discrimination directly or 
inadvertently and we should continue breaking bar- 
riers, urging realistic employment standards and 
emphasizing full opportunity. But in my experience 
many of the unemployed are just not adequately 
prepared to take advantage of those opportunities.* 


In the mayor’s view, education and employ- 
ment, not political organizing, are the keys to 
ending poverty. 

Another outgrowth of the mayor’s private at- 
titude to politics is his tendency to deal with 
political problems in a moralistic way. People 
who take nonmoral social actions should be 
punished for them. When City Manager Keith- 
ley discussed the possibility in 1969 of levying 
a bar drinker’s tax to help pay the costs of ad- 
ditional policemen, the mayor responded: 
“That’s only fair. This links the issues nicely! 
People who drink at bars should bear the costs 
for protection from crime.” 

On law and order the mayor is uncompro- 
mising. Responding harshly to demands for de- 
centralization and community control of the 
Oakland Police Department, Mayor Reading 
declared: 


Some persons . . . talk of harassment and brutality 
by policemen who are sworn to defend and protect 
this community with their lives. They call for crea- 
tion of locally elected police control commissions 
which would be empowered to patrol and control 
the police. What they really are asking is the elim- 
ination of the police, for the proponents of this 
plan obviously advocate anarchy.” 


Although the mayor often defends the status 
quo, it should not be thought that he is insensi- 


Remarks before U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
May 6, 1967. 

2i Remarks at Oakland City Council Meeting, April 
23, 1968. 
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tive to individuals’ grievances against the gov- 
ernment. In fact, his private-business orienta- 
tion has led him to be suspicious of unre- 
strained governmental power. In an effort to 
protect individual rights, he has fought—unsuc- 
cessfully—for an ombudsman plan in Oakland. 


Responses to Conflict. Like the city council, 
Mayor Reading dislikes conflict. “I’m thankful 
that there’s no dissent on our council. When you 
look at Berkeley, there are enormous divisions.” 
The question that naturally arises is why a man 
who operates so successfully in the competitive 
world of business finds it difficult to deal with 
conflict in politics. A possible explanation is 
that Reading’s success in his food business has 
been caused in great part by his discovery of a 
method of manufacturing tamales that was sig- 
nificantly cheaper than his competitors’. Thus, 
he won a technological competition, not a con- 
flictful interpersonal one. 

Recognizing that differences of opinion do 
exist in public life, Mayor Reading tries to deal 
with them by using what might be called the 
“big round table’ method. He believes that if 
people could just get together on a personal 
level, around a table, and talk over their differ- 
ences, then everything could be settled. But a 
“public” mayor, one who wishes to exercise 
leadership in accordance with the model out- 
lined in the first section, might have much to 
gain from a different view: a recognition of the 
fact that conflicts exist and may be taken ad- 
vantage of by leaders, McFarland?’ views lead- 
ership in a pluralist system as an individual’s 
response to multilateral conflict. When conflict 
increases, set expectations break down and the 
environment may be manipulated by the leader. 
A mayor may serve as mediator between con- 
flicting groups; he may seek to “upgrade the 
common interest” (as Mayor Lee did in New 
Haven by creating an urban renewal program 
that unified otherwise conflicting interests); or 
he may take advantage of a conflict situation to 
support the party with whom he agrees. All of 
these strategies are impossible if the mayor 
does not recognize, face, and deal with conflict 
situations. 

The problem of current city politics, accord- 
ing to Mayor Reading, is that certain groups— 
most notably black militants—will not agree to 
set aside their own selfish interests and work 
for the community interest. And the losers are 
inevitably the “large, inactive majority . .. who 
would like to see real, lasting, and reasonable 


solutions to our problems.” These people “go, 


about their business, raise their family, take 


* McFarland. Power and Leadership ..., pp. 177 ff. 
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their tax lumps” and are currently “taking 2 
back seat” to the militants in public dialogue.?¢ 
The mayor has particular sympathy for Oak- 
land’s old people, who are living on fixed in- 
comes and worried by crime. 

Confrontation politics, with threats, de- 
mands, and insults—which Reading felt as per- 
sonal attacks—took a tremendous toll on the 
mayor during disputes about the poverty pro- 
gram, police, and model cities in 1968. De- 
pressed, he tentatively decided not to seek re- 
election in 1969. But the passage of a new 
charter, the election of fellow-Republican Rich- 
ard Nixon to the Presidency, and, perhaps most 
important, “a look at the alternative candi- 
dates” convinced the mayor to run again. Civic 
responsibility had once again overcome per- 
sonal predilection.?? 

Now we must ask what Reading can do as 
mayor, and what a different kind of man might 
do in this difficult governmental and political 
structure. 


Resources 


As we have seen, students of mayoral leader- 
ship have focused on the wise use and “pyra- 
miding” of resources as ways in which an ur- 
ban political leader can gain power. Dahl notes 
that 


Although the kinds and amounts of resources avail- 
able to political man are always limited and at any 
given moment fixed, they are not . . . permanently 
fixed as to either kind or amount. Political man 
can use his resources to gain influence, and he can 
then use his influence to gain more resources. Po- 
litical resources can be pyramided in much the 
same way that a man who starts out in business 
sometimes pyramids a small investment into a large 
corporate empire.” 


Oakland seems to offer few opportunities for 
a mayor to pyramid political holdings, But a 
mayor of Oakland does have some resources, 
or at least potential resources. They are: 


z Mayor's Inaugural Address, July 1, 1969. 

z In an essay entitled “Political Incentives,” James 
L. Payne and Oliver Woshinsky discuss, among other 
types, politicians who are motivated by an “obliga- 
tion” incentive. Such people enter politics because 
they feel a duty to do so, and they are preoccupied 
with upright conduct in accord with fixed principles. 
Like Mayor Reading, they do not enjoy politics and 
have a great distaste for compromise. (Unpublished 
essay, April 1970). James David Barber describes a 
similar type—he calls them “Reluctants”’-—in his 
study of Connecticut legislators. The author found 
that many Reluctants entered politics because of a 
sense of duty, though they had a distaste for con- 
flict and for politics. See Barber, The Lawmakers 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), pp. 
130-154. 

3 Dahl, Who Governs? p. 227. 
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(1) The mayor's position as president of the 
city council: As mayor, Reading presides over 
public council meetings and private “work ses- 
sions.” He also appoints council committees. 
Thus, he has an opportunity to exert a strong 
influence on the subjects that come up before 
the council and the ways in which they are dis- 
cussed and decided. 

Former Mayor Houlihan—an outspoken, 
gregarious lawyer who loves politics—enjoyed 
this power and exploited it. A careful counter 
of council votes, he set about to secure out- 
comes favorable to himself. Houlihan often dis- 
pensed favors to friendly councilmen; for ex- 
ample, he gave certain members of the council 
the opportunity to borrow the mayor’s limou- 
sine. Once, in order to please a councilman 
whose chief interest lay in an airport golf 
course, the mayor created a Golf Course Com- 
mittee and made the councilman its chairman 
and only member. 

Unlike City Manager Keithley, who uses in- 
formal council gatherings to strengthen his po- 
sition with that body, Mayor Reading avoids 
council dinners and trips with councilmen to 
ball games. He appoints council committees on 
the basis of interest and expertise, and he 
makes little attempt to influence their delibera- 
tions. The mayor is generous in his regulation 
of the council agenda. At a 1969 work session, 
Reading told the council that “committees 
should speak up when they have a report. I’ve 
heard complaints that I havert notified com- 
mittees that they may give reports, but it’s your 
initiative, and any time you have a report, just 
speak up.” In sharp contrast, Mayor Houlihan’s 
practice was to give councilmen specific assign- 
ments and call upon them for reports. 

Further complicating the mayor’s task in 
leading the council is his unwillingness to count 
votes and to persuade councilmen to see things 
his way. That would be “pressuring,” an activ- 
ity the mayor does not regard as legitimate. 
Though Mayor Reading enjoys considerable re- 
spect on the part of the council, his failure to 
influence committee work, control the agenda, 
and employ persuasion have led him to an un- 
derutilization of the political resource of his 
city council leadership. 

(2) Power of appointment: The mayor ap- 
points (with the approval of a majority of the 
council) members of city boards and commis- 
sions—including the Housing Authority, Rede- 
velopment Agency, and Port. But Reading has 
often appointed people he likes and admires 


personally—only to find out after their appoint- _ 


ment that they do not share his policy prefer- 
ences, And the mayor’s unwillingness to “pres- 
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sure” the city council has also restricted his in- 
fluence in the appointment process. In July of 
1968, the council refused to approve the may- 
or’s reappointment of two members of the 
Planning Commission—one of them the chair- 
man. At the same time, the mayor’s move to 
replace an anti-Reading councilman’s business 
associate as head of the Housing Authority 
failed when the man simply refused to leave his 
post and was backed up by some councilmen. 
In neither of these cases was Mayor Reading 
willing to fight on the council or in the newspa- 
pers for his appointments. 

(3) Prestige: Describing the success of 
Mayor Lee of New Haven, Dahl shows how 
the mayor was able to use his personal popular- 
ity and prestige to extract concessions from po- 
litical and business leaders.2® Richard Neustadt 
says that “popular prestige” in the form of 
“public standing” is a source of influence for a 
President in his dealings with people in Wash- 
ington. This is because political actors depend 
on the public for votes and support.%° 

Mayor Reading has had an enviable electoral 
record—amassing more than 80 per cent of the 
vote in 1967 and more than 63 per cent in 
1969. The prestige that results from electoral 
success in the city’s highest elective office might 
be turned into an important resource; Mayor 
Lee was certainly able to capitalize on his suc- 
cess at the polls. But in Oakland, the lack of 
interest in electoral politics renders this re- 
source much less useful. Mayor Reading has 
been able to use the prestige of his office in cer- 
tain instances: in organizing business leaders 
into a campaign for a school tax, in promoting 
support for a downtown hotel and convention 
center, and in leading the campaign for a new 
charter. But on the whole, the mayor has 
tended to underutilize this potential resource. 
For the existence of prestige without the will- 
ingness to use the next named resource, public- 
ity, may not be sufficient to accomplish may- 
oral goals. 

(4) Publicity: In a discussion of protest 
groups, Michael Lipsky has demonstrated how 
important publicity is to “low resource” politi- 
cal actors: 

The communications media are extremely powerful 
in city politics. In granting or withholding publicity, 
in determining what information most people will 
have on most issues, and what alternatives they 
will consider in response to issues, the media truly, 
as Norton Long has put it, “set . .. the civic 
agenda.” Like the tree falling unheard in the forest, 


2 Who Governs? p. 309. 
Richard Neustadt, Presidential Power (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. Inc., 1960), pp. 86 f. 
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there is no protest unless protest is perceived and 
projected,” 


Like Lipsky’s protest groups, Mayor Reading 
lacks adequate money, staff, and organizational 
foundation. But he has certain important ad- 
vantages: widespread respect, the forum of city 
hall, and a friendly newspaper in the Oakland 
Tribune. 

These advantages are not useful unless capi- 
talized upon, and the mayor’s essentially pri- 
vate nature and preference for quiet, rational 
discussion make him less than eager to take his 
case on public matters to the people through 
the news media. In May 1969, when the school 
board disregarded its own biracial citizens’ 
screening committee in selecting a new superin- 
tendent (who turned out to be involved in a 
conflict-of-interest case elsewhere), the com- 
munity was in an uproar. Sensing public out- 
rage, the mayor sought to persuade the board 
to cancel an upcoming school tax election and 
to initiate immediate negotiations with commu- 
nity groups to try to rectify the situation. Al- 
though he was just one vote short, in a secret 
meeting, of influencing the school board to take 
his advice, the mayor adamantly refused to put 
the board on the spot by making any sort of 
public statement. The tax election ended in 
overwhelming defeat, and the mayor lost a 
golden opportunity to appear as a successful 
mediator. 

Publicity is a resource which is not severely 
limited by considerations of formal structure 
and jurisdiction, and an enterprising mayor can 
make good use of the media. Mayor Houlihan 
had a 10-minute weekly radio program, 
through which he told listeners about his activi- 
ties and current governmental issues in Oak- 
land. When the city council refused to endorse 
a bond issue for Bay Area Rapid Transit, Houl- 
ihan came out publicly for the issue anyway. 
The bond campaign was successful in a close 
election; a switch of 2,000 votes in Oakland 
would have defeated the issue. In this resource 
area, a “public” personality can make a differ- 
ence, 


Underutilization and Dispersion of Resources. 
Operating in a low resource environment, Mayor 
Reading has tended to underutilize the political 
resources he has. For example, the mayor’s 
failure to use persuasion has caused him to gain 
less than full advantage from his role as presi- 
dent of the council. Instead of pyramiding re- 


™ Michael Lipsky, “Protest as a Political Resource,” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (December, 
1968), 1151. 
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sources, he often appears to be engaged in re- 
source dispersion, failing to combine his re- 
sources with each other. Thus, his power of 
appointment has been blocked by his failure to 
lead the council and to use publicity; and the 
mayor’s personal prestige has been underutilized 
because of his unwillingness to take issues to 
the public. Except for occasional pronounce- 
ments on law and order, the mayor's private 
style has led him to avoid the public spotlight. 
For a low resource political actor who enjoys 
considerable personal respect, such avoidance 
seems unwise, 


Personal Opportunities in Spite of Structure. 
Although governmental and political structures 
set limits on what any mayor can do, personal- 
ity can make a difference. On the basis of Mayor 
Houlihan’s experience and studies of successful 
leadership elsewhere, we can suggest some of 
the ways in which a more politically oriented 
mayor might use his leadership resources in 
Oakland. In The Washington Community, 
1800-1828, James S. Young describes a situa- 
tion in the nation’s capital at that time which 
appears remarkably similar to that in Oakland 
today: a lack of active groups; fragmented social 
subgroups formed around separate branches of 
government, with few integrating forces; weak 
congressional parties; an anti-political ideology, 
even among politicians; and an absence of presi- 
dental staff. Here, according to Young, the per- 
sonality of the President made a difference. For 
“the President had to improvise out of wit and 
ingenuity, as his political talents, circumstances, 
statutes and good fortune permitted.”8* During 
the period studied, only Jefferson was successful 
enough at “statecraft” to be able to provide lead- 
ership. He utilized a combination of “social 
lobbying” (mainly intimate White House din- 
ners), personal persuasion, and the newspaper 
forum provided by a publisher who was a friend 
of the President’s. 

A mayor of Oakland can also use “social 
lobbying” and personal persuasion as techniques 
to influence councilmen to follow his lead- 
ership. Mayor Houlihan, as we have seen, de- 
lighted in providing special favors for friendly 
councilmen, and City Manager Keithley uses 
dinners and sports events to good advantage. 
Social lobbying is not an activity Mayor Read- 
ing enjoys, and his distaste for “pressuring” 
councilmen leads him to avoid attempts at per- 
suasion. But if the mayor did control a majority 
on the council, he could then direct the work of 


= New York: Columbia University Press, 1966. 
” Young, p. 159. 
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the city manager and attorney. When Mayor 
Houlihan was involved in drawing up a con- 
tract for Oakland participation in building the 
Coliseum Complex, he had the city attorney de- 
liver legal opinions which supported the 
mayor’s preferences. 

Just as Jefferson used a friendly newspaper 
to present his program, so Houlihan used a ra- 
dio program to publicize his point of view. 
When he could not get the council to go along 
with him—as in supporting rapid transit bonds 
~—he took his case to the people. And when 
city resources are inadequate, a mayor can try 
to persuade outside bodies to help. Thus, 
Mayor Houlihan was able to convince the 
Alameda County Supervisors to grant $350,000 
from county highway funds to build a tunnel 
under the new Oakland museum. 

Faced with a lack of groups in the political 
environment, a mayor can act to stimulate the 
creation of groups. When Mills College trustees 
informed Mayor Houlihan that construction of 
the potentially noisy MacArthur Freeway 
would force the college out of Oakland, the 
mayor decided to forestall the college’s move 
by seeking a ban on truck traffic on that free- 
way. He formed a citizens’ committee to sup- 
port such a ban and joined them in pressing the 
case in the state capital. The state government 
decided to ban trucks; Mills stayed in Oakland. 

Although mayors in Oakland are limited 
both by governmental structure and political 
disorganization, there are still opportunities for 
an inventive political man to make the most of 
the situation—by social lobbying, persuasion, 
publicity, and the creation of groups which will 
support him. But, as James Young has noted, 
all this requires adroitness, ingenuity, and polit- 
ical expertise. Even given Oakland’s constrain- 
ing structure, personality can make a differ- 
ence, 

American cities are unlikely to find their rev- 
enue constraints greatly eased in the near fu- 
ture, and the jurisdictional fragmentation about 
which so many mayors complain is not likely to 
disappear. Thus, the techniques of low resource 
leadership described here appear to have wide 
applicability. 


Conclusion: Mayoral Leadership and 
the Political System 


Although calls for “mayoral leadership” fill 
the literature on city politics, an understanding 
of such leadership in any given city requires an 
examination of the political environment, the 
personalities involved, and the ways in which 
the mayor uses the resources available to him. 

It is clear that the leadership exercised by 
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Mayor John Reading of Oakland does not 
closely approximate the model of leadership de- 
scribed in Section I—the model of a mayor 
who sets goals and then uses a wide variety of 
means to influence others to act according to 
the mayor’s own preferences. This is due both 
to environmental and personal factors. 

The introductory section listed seven envi- 
ronmental requirements for effective mayoral 
leadership, and it is obvious that the Oakland 
governmental and political structure provides 
little comfort for any mayor. Like most cities, 
Oakland faces a revenue strain and rising per- 
sonnel costs—which means that it does not have 
(a) sufficient financial resources with which a 
mayor can launch innovative social programs. 
Nor does the city have (b) jurisdiction in the 
vital program areas of education, housing, re- 
development, and job training. Under the coun- 
cil-manager form of government, there are se- 
vere limits to (c) mayoral jurisdiction within 
the city government. And the mayor had nei- 
ther (d) sufficient salary ($7500 per year) nor 
(e) adequate staff (one administrative assistant 
and three secretaries) to perform as a full time 
and well-informed official. 

Although Oakland provides the mayor with 
(£) a ready vehicle of publicity in the Oakland 
Tribune, the rest of the political environment 
offers him little comfort. There are few (g) po- 
litically-oriented groups which can provide sup- 
port for a mayoral program. 

Without governmental jurisdiction, staff, and 
financial resources, it is hard for any mayor to 
direct, or even influence, the actions of others. 
But it is not true that mayoral leadership is im- 
possible in Oakland. For the mayor does have 
certain resources (position as presiding officer; 
power of appointment; prestige; legitimacy), 
and an adept political man can pyramid those 
resources. John Houlihan, a man who enjoyed 
the turbulence of the public arena, was able to 
build on his meager mayoral resources. But 
John Reading, a private man with a distaste for 
conflict and a preference for private discussion, 
has consistently underutilized his political re- 
sources. In Oakland, a mayor’s lot is not a 
happy one, but it is not a hopeless one, either. 

As in other cities, the mayor of Oakland is in 
large measure the product of the political sys- 
tem. The nature of that system has a significant 
influence on the kinds of people who become 
mayor and the forms of leadership they can ex- 
ercise. In the nongroup, nonpartisan, and non- 
electoral political system of Oakland, it is en- 
tirely possible for a “nonpolitical” civic re- 
former like John Reading to attain the position 
of mayor without really trying for it. No 
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groups, parties, or politicians could make an 
effective claim on the office. Even John Houli- 
han, who stands out among recent Oakland 
mayors as an ambitious politician, was pro- 
moted for the office by a loose coalition of citi- 
zens’ groups representing many political views. 
Although Houlihan sought to be a full time 
mayor, the low salary forced him into deep 
financial trouble and hence led to his eventual 
downfall. Thus, the Oakland governmental sys- 
tem may be said to have penalized him for try- 
ing to exert sustained leadership. 

In a governmental system in which a mayor 
lacks administrative authority, the leadership 
most often possible is hortatory in nature (en- 
couraging voters to pass a bond issue, charter 
reform, etc.). And in a political system which 
is relatively amorphous, such leadership can 
also run the risk of being unconnected to public 
opinion. The lack of organized groups and par- 
ties deprives the mayor not only of potential 
support; it deprives him of information as well. 
As a result, mayoral leadership can be sharply 
divorced from the policy preferences of rele- 
vant constituencies. In the spring of 1970, 
when Mayor Reading suggested that National 
Guard troops be called to operate buses in the 
midst of a tension-filled transit strike, his pro- 
posal was sharply criticized by both labor and 
management. 

It is important to recognize that hortatory 
leadership need not necessarily be an isolated 
public speaking exercise. If a political system 
contains active groups to whom a mayor can 
appeal and from whom he can gain informa- 
tion, then the mayor can urge those groups to 
help him in influencing others. Thus, the extent 
to which public exhortation can be used to sup- 
plement meager financial and jurisdictional re- 
sources will depend in part on the structuring 
of the mayor’s audience. 

Election campaigns can provide political ac- 
tors an opportunity to appeal to the public. But 
if electoral competition is nonexistent, there is 
no incentive for groups of councilmen to join 
together in framing a program. If no boats are 
rocked, then no competition may surface. Con- 
tested elections, which can have the effect of 
defining alternatives and building support for 
those alternatives, might provide both a start 
and a direction for the victors. 

Of course, a lack of leadership in the may- 
or’s office does not mean that no leadership is 
being exerted in the urban political system. In 
Oakland, the city manager has certainly been a 
leader within the city bureaucracy. And the 
weakness of elected officials has doubtless 
helped Oakland’s ghetto residents to increase 
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their control over federal poverty programs anc 
model cities programs.*4 But leadership exertec 
by elected officials differs from that of city 
managers and poverty program administrators 
in being potentially subject to popular review a‘ 
regular intervals. Although the absence of 
groups, parties, and electoral competition can 
severely limit the effectiveness of that review 
and dilute the influence of citizens on the gov- 
ernment, the potential for popular control is 
not trivial. For elections can provide a vehicle 
for mobilizing the resource of numbers against 
other resources such as money or social stand- 
ing or control of communications media. The 
lack of power on the part of elected officials 
may lead to greater power for those who pres- 
ently hold these other resources. 

A city manager or program administrator 
may be responsive to citizens’ preferences be- 
cause he deems it to be a wise policy to act ir 
such a manner. But under conditions of elec- 
toral competition, an elected official has a more 
direct incentive to pay attention to public con- 
cerns, Furthermore, there is evidence that 
Americans expect their local elected leaders to 
be more responsive than nonelected administra- 
tors are. As Almond and Verba have shown, 
Americans—unlike Germans, Italians, or Mex- 
icans—are much more likely to contact elected 
political leaders than administrators if they 
wish to influence their local government.* 

Because of their visibility, and the expecta- 
tion that they might stimulate and respond to 
the concerns of urban constituencies, mayors 
have been a natural focus of those who study 
political leadership in cities. Mayors who can 
exert leadership by successfully pyramiding po- 
litical resources are to be admired, but the abil- 
ity to pyramid resources is by no means univer- 
sal. Furthermore, it is often the case that peo- 
ple—even those in public office—try to avoid 
the exercise of power. Oakland officials are not 
unique in their avoidance behavior. Young’s 
study of the early Washington community 
shows a group of men at the pinnacle of na- 
tional politics who had a strong distaste for 
power. And William K. Muir has pointed out 
that policemen, reacting to their hostile envi- 
ronment and the potential costs of decisive ac- 
tion, often devise ways of escaping the exercise 


“See Judith V. May, “Two Model Cities: Political 
Development on the Local Level” (Paper delivered 
at annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, New York, 1969). 

= Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba. The Civic 
Culture (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1965), 


p. 148, 
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Do Modern Bureaucracies Dominate Underdeveloped Polities? 


A Test of the Imbalance Thesis 


LEE SIGELMAN 
Vanderbilt University 


A number of analysts have pointed to imbal- 
ance between political and administrative insti- 
tutions as a basic feature of politics in underde- 
veloped systems. Central to this idea of politi- 
cal-administrative imbalance are the observa- 
tions that: 


First, in a large number of new states, represen- 
tative institutional structures , . . are characterized 
by extreme weakness and fragility. Second, the 
bureaucratic sector, possessing high functional cap- 
ability and high relevance to economic develop- 
ment, has gained an overwhelming degree of infiu- 
ence over government policy.’ 


According to the institutional imbalance litera- 
ture, lack of correspondence between political 
and administrative development is anything but 
coincidental—for a developed bureaucratic 
system is itself thought to inhibit political mod- 
ernization; accordingly, the imbalance argu- 
ment tends to focus on the politically pathologi- 
cal consequences of modern bureaucracy. The 
purpose of this research note is to advance un- 
derstanding of the relationship between admin- 
istrative and political development by more 
closely examining a key premise of the institu- 
tional imbalance argument. 


The Hypothesis 


According to the imbalance thesis, the very 
presence of modern bureaucracy in “Third 
World” nations presents a formidable obstacle 
to political development. The tendency of ad- 
ministrative modernity to outstrip political de- 
velopment is considered to be so critical that 
Lucian Pye terms it “the great problem today in 
nation-building.”? What makes this situation so 
crucial, it is held, is modern bureaucracy’s ten- 
dency to become overpoliticized—a process 
that is reflected in its capacity to attract the 
most able political leaders, undermine party 
systems, overawe legislatures, curtail popular 
participation, exploit court systems, and cap- 
ture interest groups.? It is in this sense that Fer- 


1 Michael F. Lofchie, “Representative Government, 
Bureaucracy, and Political Development: The Afri- 
can Case,” Journal of Developing Areas, 2 (October, 
1967). pp. 39-40. 

2Lucian W. Pye, Aspects of Political Development 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1966), p. 19. 

*Fred W. Riggs, “Bureaucrats and Political De- 
velopment: A Paradoxical View,” in Bureaucracy 
and Political Development, ed. Joseph LaPalombara 


rel Heady terms the political systems of these 
nations “askew,” so weak are their representa- 
tive structures in the face of modern adminis- 
trative systems.‘ In short, as Fred Riggs argues, 
the vitality of bureaucracy relative to other po- 
litical and governmental structures makes for a 
situation in which “. . . the political function 
tends to be appropriated, in considerable mea- 
sure, by bureaucrats,”> 

In general, then, the chief components of the 
argument that bureaucratic development hind- 
ers the prospects of political development are 
the propositions that: (1) the relatively high 
level of bureaucratic development in new na- 
tions fosters overparticipation by the bureau- 
cracy in the performance of governmental and 
political functions; and (2) such bureaucratic 
overparticipation stunts the growth of viable 
representative institutions. 

In the absence of data by which the second 
proposition might be tested convincingly, the 
politically deleterious effects of bureaucratic 
overparticipation will not be questioned here. 
The intent of this note is to examine the con- 
tention—central in the imbalance argument— 
that bureaucratic overparticipation is the prod- 
uct of modern bureaucracy. More precisely, we 
shall investigate the hypothesis that: In politi- 
cally underdeveloped nations, there is a positive 
correlation between (1) level of bureaucratic 
development and (2) extent of bureaucratic ov- 
erparticipation in governmental and political 
functions. Confirmation of this hypothesis 
would imply that the institutional imbalance ar- 
gument is essentially correct; rejection would 
suggest that the argument should be modified 
or abandoned. 


Procedures 
As students of administration are all too 
keenly aware, even the most basic cross-na- 
tional data on bureaucracy are generally un- 
available. Given this difficulty, systematic hy- 
pothesis testing remains a relative rarity in 





(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), pp. 
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‘Ferrel Heady. Public Administration: A Com- 
parative Perspective (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
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Table 1. Bureaucratic Development and Political Overparticipation 
BUREAUCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 
+ ~ 
PARTICIPA- Not Over- 24 Nations 8 Nations 
TION IN participant | Argentina Honduras Afghanistan 
POLITICAL Bolivia India Algeria 
FUNCTIONS Brazil Lebanon Burma 
Ceylon Liberia . Cambodia 
Chile Libya Jordan 
Colombia Malaya Laos 
Cuba Morocco Saudi Arabia 
Dominican Republic Nicaragua Thailand 
Ecuador Panama 
El Salvador Paraguay 
Guatemala Peru 
Haiti Venezuela 
Over- 6 Nations 19 Nations 
participant Ghana Cameroun Niger 
Guinea C.A.R. Nigeria 
Mexico Congo Sierra Leone 
Turkey Dahomey Somalia 
Union of South Africa Ethiopia Sudan 
United Arab Republic Gabon Tanganyika 
Iran Togo 
Ivory Coast Uganda 
Mali Upper Volta 
Mauritania 


_ x2=14.8 d.f.=1 


p<.001 


comparative administration; significant propo- 
sitions more often seem to be accepted on faith 
than on convincing evidence. Fortunately, the 
key concepts of our hypothesis can be opera- 
tionalized in terms of presently available data. 


Bureaucratic Overparticipation. In order to 
measure bureaucratic overparticipation, one 
must answer both empirical (How much?) and 
evaluative (Too much?) questions. In the con- 
cluding chapter of The Politics of the Develop- 
ing Areas, James Coleman designed a model 
system in which political and governmental 
functions are performed by specific structures: 


. . rule-making primarily by parliaments and 
secondarily by executives; rule application by bur- 
eaucracies functioning under political executives; 
rule adjudication by an independent judiciary; in- 
terest articulation by associational interest groups 
and/or competing parties; interest aggregation by 
competing parties and/or parliaments; political 
socialization and recruitment by system-wide sec- 
ondary structures that penetrate primary structures; 
and political communication by autonomous and 
differentiated media of communication.” 


James S. Coleman, “Conclusion: The Political 
Systems of the Developing Areas,” in The Politics 
of the Developing Areas, ed. Gabriel Almond and 


The volume’s five area experts (Coleman, Lu- 
cian Pye, Myron Weiner, Dankwart Rustow, 
and George Blanksten) evaluated political sys- 
tems in light of Coleman’s model, noting in- 
stances in which specific structures deviated 
from the model by overparticipating in the per- 
formance of governmental or political func- 
tions. In all, seventy-six nations in Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa were evaluated. The two 
bureaucratic overparticipation variables em- 
ployed here are taken directly from the judg- 
ments of these area specialists. 


Bureaucratic Development. There is little agree- 
ment among experts as to what the concept of 
“bureaucratic development” entails. Equally 
pressing is the lack of hard data needed to op- 
erationalize the concept, however it is defined. 
But although formidable, these difficulties are 
not insurmountable. The Banks and Textor vari- 
able “Character of Bureaucracy,” while less than 
an ideal measure, is an often-employed index of 
bureaucratic development.’ This variable sep- 





James Coleman (Princeton: 
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™For such a use of this variable, see, e.g, Gary 
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Table 2. Bureaucratic Development and Governmental Overparticipation 
BUREAUCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 
+ = 
PARTICIPA- Not Over- 20 Nations 5 Nations 
TION IN participant | Bolivia India Afghanistan 
GOVERN- Ceylon Lebanon Algeria 
MENTAL, Chile Liberia Cambodia 
FUNCTIONS Colombia Libya Ethiopia 
Cuba Malaya Laos 
Dominican Republic > Nicaragua 
Ecuador Panama 
Guatemala Paraguay 
Haiti Turkey 
Honduras Venezuela 
Over- 10 Nations 22 Nations 
participant Argentina Burma Niger 
Brazil Cameroun Nigeria 
El Salvador C.A.R. Saudi Arabia 
Ghana Congo Sierra Leone 
Guinea Dahomey Somalia 
Mexico Gabon Sudan 
Morocco Tran Tanganyika 
Peru Ivory Coast Thailand 
Union of South Africa Jordan Togo 
United Arab Republic Mali Uganda 
Mauritania Upper Volta 
x =13.2 d.f.=1 
p<.001 


arates national bureaucracies into four cate- 
gories; since none of the systems in the present 
analysis falls into the “modern” class, the rele- 
vant categories are: 


‘ 


(1) semi-modern—“largely ‘rationalized’ bu- 
reaucratic structure of limited effi- 
ciency because of shortage of skilled 
personnel, inadequacy of recruitment or 
performance criteria, excessive intrusion 
by non-administrative organs, or par- 
tially non-congruent social institutions.” 

(2) post-colonial transitional—‘largely ra- 
tionalized ex-colonial bureaucratic 
structure in process of personnel ‘na- 
tionalization’ and adaptation to servic- 


and Structural-Functional Analysis; An Empirical 
Test,” American Sociological Review, 33 (June, 
1968), 343-355; D. Stanley Eitzen, “The Use of 
Banks and Textor’s ‘A Cross-Polity Survey’ for the 
Ranking of Nations: A Methodological Note,” Social 
and Economic Studies, 16 (September, 1967), 326- 
329; John Forward, “Toward an Empirical Frame- 
work for Ecological Studies in Comparative Public 
Administration,” in Readings in Comparative Public 
Administration, ed. Nimrod Raphaeli (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1967), pp. 450-472; and Andreas C. 
Tsantis, “Political Factors in Economic Develop- 
ment,” Comparative Politics, 2 (October, 1969), 63—78. 


ing or restructuring of autochthonous 
social institutions.” 
traditional—‘largely _ non-rationalized 
bureaucratic structure performing in the 
context of an ascriptive or deferential 
stratification system.”® 


(3) 


For purposes of analysis, Banks and Textor’s 
procedure of dichotomizing this variable be- 
tween the “semi-modern” and “post-colonial 
transitional” categories will be retained. 


Politically Underdeveloped Nations. A proce- 
dure for gauging the degree of political develop- 
ment is necessitated by the fact that our hy- 
pothesis applies only to politically underde- 
veloped nations. On the basis of indices of 
stability, legitimacy, and participation, the au- 
thor elsewhere devised an instrument for di- 
chotomizing nations into categories of politically 
“developed” or “underdeveloped.” Operation- 


® Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A Cross- 
Polity Survey (Cambridge: M.LT. Press, 1963), pp. 
112-113. 

°Lee Sigelman, “Modernization and the Political 
System: A Critique and Preliminary Empirical Analy- 
sis,” Sage Professional Papers in Comparative Poli- 
tics, Vol. 2, Series No. 01-016 (1971). 
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ally, then, formation of a sample of nations pro- 
ceeded as follows: A list of nations common 
to the Coleman and Banks-Textor analyses was 
drawn up. From this list, five nations (Israel, 
Costa Rica, Philippines, Tunisia, and Uruguay) 
were eliminated because they were considered 
politically “developed.” This left fifty-seven 
Latin American, Asian, and African nations for 
a pool of politically underdeveloped nations. 


Findings and Implications 


Tables 1 and 2 strongly confirm the hypothe- 
sis that bureaucratic development and overpar- 
ticipation are interrelated in politically under- 
developed nations; the chi-square values for 
each matrix are significant beyond the .001 
level. 

If the imbalance argument is substantially 
correct, a disproportionate number of cases 
should be clustered in the lower-left and upper- 
right cells of each matrix. Inspection reveals, 
however, that the cases are arranged in pre- 
cisely the opposite pattern from that expected 
on the basis of the imbalance thesis. The bulk 
of the relatively developed bureaucracies do 
not overparticipate: only six of the thirty devel- 
oped bureaucracies overparticipate in political 
functions, only ten of thirty overparticipate in 
governmental functions. On the other hand, the 
vast majority of the underdeveloped bureaucra- 
cies do overparticipate: nineteen of the twenty- 
seven underdeveloped bureaucracies overpar- 
ticipate in political functions, and fully twenty- 
two of twenty-seven in governmental functions. 
More generally, comparison of expected and 
obtained frequencies for each table reveals that 
the significant chi-square values are products of 
an inverse relationship between bureaucratic 
development and overparticipation. 

In interpreting these findings, it should be 
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borne in mind that the data upon which they 
are based are judgmental in character. But if 
this analysis has any merit, it suggests that part 
of the accepted wisdom of comparative admin- 
istration is badly in need of rethinking: no 
longer can it be argued on overparticipation 
grounds that bureaucratic development is polit- 
ically dysfunctional. If modern bureaucracy is 
thought to hinder political development, then 
some alternative grounds for such hindrance 
must be specified. More positively, if bureau- 
cratic overparticipation is conceded to hamper 
the chances of political development, the pres- 
ent findings suggest that modern bureaucracy 
may actually facilitate political development— 
for the relatively modern bureaucracies seldom 
overparticipate.?° This last point is directly in 
keeping with the view—for which the author 
has presented some preliminary evidence else- 
where+4—that the presence of a relatively mod- 
ern national administrative system is a neces- 
sary precondition of, not a hindrance to, socie- 
tal modernization, including political develop- 
ment. 


* Alternatively, according to a recent paper by 
Fred Riggs, “We may conclude . . . that a dominant 
bureaucracy will necessarily sacrifice administrative to 
political considerations, thereby impairing administra- 
tive performance.” See Riggs’s “Administrative Re- 
form and Political Responsiveness: A Theory of 
Dynamic Balancing,” Sage Professional Papers in 
Comparative Politics, Vol. 1, Series No. 01-010 
(1970), p. 579. This interpretation. which is certainly 
plausible, reverses the causal sequence of the hy- 
pothesis tested here, and in the process renders Riggs 
virtually immune to disconfirmation by cross-sectional 
data; combining the hypothesis tested here with the 
later Riggs interpretation, bureaucratic overparticipa- 
tion should be simultaneously correlated with both 
bureaucratic development and bureaucratic decay. 

* Sigelman, “Modernization and the Political Sys- 
tem...” 


The Permanent Court of International Justice, the International Court 
of Justice, the League of Nations, and the United Nations: 


A Comparative Empirical Survey* 


WILLIAM D. COPLIN AND J. MARTIN ROCHESTER 
Syracuse University 


The scholarly literature relevant to the PCH, 
ICJ, League and UN contains a number of 
complex dimensions. Until recently, the litera- 
ture has been primarily normative, concerned 
with prescriptive questions such as how interna- 
tional institutions might be designed to mini- 
mize violence. Both optimism and pessimism 
about the role of international institutions have 
been voiced during the past fifty years, with 
pessimism predominating over the long run.? 
Although the evaluative orientation continues 
to play a large role in the contemporary litera- 
ture, the systematic development of concepts 
and testing of propositions has begun in recent 
years.? Scholars have been increasingly inter- 


* Data generation for this article was supported 
by the International Relations Program, Syracuse 
University and the Voluntary International Coordin- 
ation Project, University of Michigan. We would 
like to thank Michael Barkun, Stephen Mills, and 
Michael K. O'Leary for their critical comments and 
suggestions, A special debt is owed J. David Singer 
for his encouragement at the inception of this project. 

*For a general overview of the literature on interna- 
tional law, see William D. Coplin, “Current Studies of 
the Functions of International Law: Assessments and 
Suggestions,” in Political Science Annual, II, ed. James 
A. Robinson (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1970), pp. 
149-208. The literature on international organization 
is surveyed in Robert E. Riggs, Karen F. Hanson, 
Mary Heinz, Barry B. Hughes, and Thomas J. Volgy, 
“Behavioralism in the Study of the United Nations,” 
World Politics, 22 (January, 1970), 197-237; and 
Chadwick F. Alger, “Research on Research: A Dec- 
ade of Quantitative and Field Research on Inter- 
national Organizations,” International Organization, 
24 (Summer, 1970), 414-450. 

*For example, compare F. P. Walter, A History 
of the League of Nations (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952) to Gerhard Niemeyer, “The 
Balance Sheet of the League Experience,” Interna- 
tional Organization, 6 (1952), 537-558; or, the vari- 
ous writers discussed in Inis L. Claude, Jr., Power 
and International Relations (New York: Random 
House, 1962); or, Morton A. Kaplan and Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach, The Political Foundations of In- 
ternational Law (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1961) to C. Wilfred Jenks, The Common Law of 
Mankind (New York: Praeger, 1958). 

2? Many of the more systematic studies of the four 
institutions are discussed in Alger as well as Riggs 
et al. Those of particular relevance to this study, 
however, are Quincy Wright, The Study of War, 2nd 
ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), 
pp. 1043-49; K. J. Holsti, “Resolving International 
Conflicts: A Taxonomy of Behavior and Some Figures 
on Procedure,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 10 


ested in investigating systematically the actual 
as contrasted with the hoped-for role of inter- 
national institutions, not because they consider 
prescriptive questions unimportant but because 
they wish to base their evaluative discussions 
on solid empirical grounds. In the long run, this 
methodological trend in the literature may 
dampen the optimism-pessimism variations so 
that more balanced theoretical positions can be 
developed. 

These beginnings of empirical research have 
been noted by Alger* and have become some- 
what more apparent in recent issues of periodi- 
cals such as International Organization, but we 
still lack empirically tested or even testable the- 
ory about the role of international law and or- 
ganization in the contemporary world, The pur- 
pose of this article is not to present empirically 
tested theory but rather to provide a mapping 
of some empirical relationships involving the 
four institutions. In other writings, both au- 
thors have applied some of the data presented 
in this article to a theoretical framework.® In 





(September, 1966), 272-297; William D. Coplin. “The 
World Court in the International Bargaining Process,” 
in The United Nations System and Its Functions, 
ed. Robert W. Gregg and Michael Barkun (Prince- 
ton: D. Van Nostrand, 1968), pp. 317-333; and 
Ernst B. Haas, Collective Security and the Future 
International System (Denver: University of Denver. 
1968). Most systematic studies of the World Court 
have focused on the question of influences on the 
voting behavior of the Judges. For example, see 
Thomas Hensley, “National Bias and the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, 12 (November, 1968), 568-586. Systematic 
studies of the role of the United Nations in inter- 
national conflict similar to the Haas study are be- 
ginning to appear. For example, see Thomas Hensley, 
“Conditions Related to the Conflict Management 
Activities of the United Nations,” Diss. Iowa 1970; 
and James E. Harf, “Inter-Nation Conflict Resolu- 
tion: Development and Test of a Causal Model,” 
paper delivered at the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Political Science Association, 1971 (revised mimeo). 

4 Alger, “Research on Research .. .” 

5 The approach that examines the impact of inter- 
national institutions on the international bargaining 
process is outlined in Coplin “Current Studies of the 
Functions of International Law,” in Robinson, Po- 
litical Science Annual, pp. 178-188. Rochester’s dis- 
sertation (presently being completed), “The Inter- 
national System as a Prismatic Polity: Assessing 
Political Development Through a Comparative Em- 
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this article, we merely wish to present some 
empirical relationships that highlight similari- 
ties and differences among the four institutions 
that scholars might find useful in their empiri- 
cal and theoretical pursuits. At a methodologi- 
cal level, we wish to demonstrate the usefulness 
of data collected across cases involving interna- 
tional institutions. Ultimately, we hope to con- 
tribute to empirical theory concerning the role 
of international organizations in bargaining re- 
lationships among states. 

With those aims in mind, we first outline the 
basic dimensions of the data collected on the 
four international institutions. We then present 
selected findings and their theoretical implica- 
tions, focusing primarily on whether structural 
differences (PCIJ and ICJ versus the League 
and UN) or historical differences (PCIJ and 
League versus ICJ and UN) account for the 
patterns in the data. A final section briefly dis- 
cusses an analytical framework which helps or- 
ganize the data presented in the article and 
which, more generally, maps suggested research 
strategies to be used in investigating the role of 
international institutions in the international 
bargaining process. 


Description of the Data 


The data used in this paper and described be- 
low includes all disputes (1) which occurred 
between 1920 and 1968, (2) which directly in- 
volved only two states, and (3) which were 
considered in at least one of the four institu- 
tions. Twenty-four cases were identified for the 
PCI, thirty-one for the ICJ, thirty-five for the 
League, and thirty-one for the UN.: (See Ap- 
pendix A-D) 


pirical Analysis of the Role of the World Court. 
League of Nations and United Nations in Dyadic 
Disputes,” employs the data in a systematic analysis 
of political development in the international system 
over the past fifty years. The analysis is based on a 
theoretical model constructed by synthesizing various 
developmental models found in the comparative poli- 
tics literature, and represents an attempt to examine 
empirically some questions raised by (among others) 
Chadwick F. Alger in “Comparison of Intranational 
and International Politics,’ American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 57 (June, 1963), 406-419. 

‘With regard to the Court, only contentious dis- 
putes are included in this study; cases involving 
advisory opinions are omitted. Lists of cases can be 
found in Wright, Study of War, p. 1430; Haas. Col- 
lective Security, pp 46-47; and Holsti, “Resolving 
International Conflicts . > 293-296. More de- 
tailed but relatively brief information on the cases 
can be found in the World Court Reports and The 
1.C.J. Reports for the two Courts; Walter, History 
of the League, for the League; and Synopses of 
United Nations Cases in the Field of Peace and 
Security, 1946-63 (New York: Carnegie Endowment 
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The decision to focus on two-party or dyadic 
disputes was made primarily for practical rea- 
sons, to avoid the complexity that would result 
if such cases as the series of Berlin crises or 
the Middle East confrontations were part of the 
data set. At the same time, the desire to com- 
pare the two Courts on the one hand and the 
League and UN on the other required the se- 
lection of two-party cases since dyadic cases 
outnumbered multilateral cases for the two 
Courts by fifty-five to five. 

Table 1 lists the variables in each dispute 
which are used in this paper.’ The variables are 
listed in one of three classes: (1) those that fo- 
cus on the characteristics of individual partici- 
pants, such as the amount of participation or 
the level of economic development; (2) those 
that focus on the relationship between the 
States in the dyad, such as economic interde- 
pendence or political similarity; and (3) those 
that focus on the characteristics of the case. 
The specific definitions of each of these vari- 
ables will be discussed in the course of the pa- 
per. 


The Use of Statistics in the Present Analysis 


The methodological rule of thumb applied 
by the authors throughout the paper is to em- 
ploy the least complicated mode of presentation 
and statistical analysis possible, given the de- 
scriptive and theoretical purposes at hand. 
Comparison of the four institutions will be 
made by examining the frequency distributions 
on different variables for the four institutions. 
Tables containing these distributions will be 


for International Peace, 1966), for the United Na- 
tions. Empirical data have been collected and ana- 
lyzed by Ernst Haas and John Ruggie, University of 
California, Berkeley; Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; James E. Harf, 
Ohio State University; and Thomas Hensley, Kent 
State University. 

1 Space permits us to focus on only a few variables 
in this paper. Information on these selected variables 
as well as the complete list of variables employed in 
our larger data-gathering project is available from 
the authors upon request. Inquiries should be sent 
to William D. Coplin, International Relations Pro- 
gram, Syracuse University, Syracuse. New York 
13210. The complete data set has been created in 
machine-readable form and can be obtained from 
the International Relations Archive of the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research, For 
those scholars who are also teachers, the data along 
with a discussion of how analysis in the study of 
international law and organization in the interna- 
tional bargaining process can be performed is avail- 
able in inexpensive form, (Learning Package #3: 
Dyadic [Two-Party] Disputes Before the World 
Courts, League and UN: Empirical Materials. [Chi- 
cago: Markham Publishing Company, 1971].) 
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Table 1. Variables Employed in the Analysis 
of Two-Party Disputes 








I. Participant Characteristics 


1. Number of Participations Per State For Each 
Institution 
a. One, b. Two, c. Three, d. Four, e. Five, 
f. Six, g. Over six 
2. Nature of the Political System 
a. Closed, b. Semi-open, c. Open 
3. Economic Development 
a. Underdeveloped, b. Intermediate, c. De- 
veloped 
4. Geocultural Region 
a. Western Community, b. Latin America, 
c. Eastern Europe, d. Other 


II. Relationships Between Participants 
1. Political 
a. Same, b. Different 
2. Economic 
a. Same, b, Different 
3. Geocultural 
a. Same, b. Different 
4, Military Distance 
a. Direct allies, b. No military ties, c. Mem- 
bers of opposing alliances 
5, Economic Interdependence 
a. Heavy, b. Moderate, c. None 
6. Geographical Proximity 
a. Common border, b. One to five hundred 
miles between borders, c. Over five hundred 
miles between borders 
7. Relative GNP Rankings Between Participants 
in Unilaterally Initiated Cases 
a. Same rank, b. Initiator bigger, c. Initiator 
smaller 


Il]. Characteristics of the Case 


1. Mode of Submission 
a. Joint, b. Nonjoint 
2. Hostilities Involved 
a. No hostilities, b. Hostilities 
3. Type of Issue 
a. Contractual, b. Treatment of persons, c. 
Territorial, d. Threat of hostilities, e. Out- 
break of hostilities 
4, Number of Months Between Submission of 
Dispute and Disposal by the Institution 
a. One to twelve months, b. Over twelve 
months 
5. Significance of Action Taken by the Institution 
a. Action with consequences, b. No action 
taken, or action without consequences 
6. Outcome of the Dispute 
a. Settled by or with the help of the institution, 
b. Unsettled or settled outside the institution 





presented and discussed in the body of the pa- 
per. 

For each variable discussed (e.g., type of 
submission), we are interested in determining: 
(1) the relative significance of historical (that 
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is, PCI/League vs. ICJ/UN) as opposed to 
structural (that is, Court vs. League/UN) fac- 
tors in accounting for the frequency distribu- 
tion pattern for the four institutions, and (2) 
the degree of difference between pairs of insti- 
tutions (such as PCIJ vs. ICJ and League vs. 
UN). Statistical measures will be used to sum- 
marize the degree of difference between institu- 
tions on a given variable.? Regarding the first 
concern, we will derive a summary measure of 
the relative impact of historical as opposed to 
structural factors on each variable by aggregat- 
ing the frequency distributions for the four in- 
stitutions in the following manner: 


Variable (Type of submission) 





Joint Nonjoint 
PCI and League 
ICJ and UN 
(Matrix A) 
Variable (Type of submission) 
Joint Nonjoint 
PCI and ICJ 
League and UN 
(Matrix B) 


The PCIJ and League vs. ICJ and UN matrix 
tells us the impact of the historical period while 
the PCIJ and ICJ vs. League and UN matrix 
tells us the impact of institutional structure. An 
index produced by the formula 


Measure of Association for Matrix A 





Measure of Association for Matrix B 


will indicate historical effects over structural 
effects such that a quotient greater than one 


8 The variables on which data were gathered are 
either nominal or ordinal. Our statistic for dichoto- 
mous nominal variables is phi; for non-dichotomous 
nominal variables, lambda. Wilcoxon’s signed-ranks 
test is used for the ordinal variables. See Linton C. 
Freeman, Elementary Applied Statistics (New York: 
John Wiley, 1965). All three of these statistics are 
commonly used as measures of association and are 
employed here as shorthand measures of the degree 
of difference between the distributions for the dif- 
ferent institutions, 
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Table 2. Frequency Distribution of Participation in PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN for Each State 
(Percentage of States Using the Institutions)t 








1 2 

PCH 

*N=21 43 29 5 
ICJ 

*N=32 72 13 3 
League 

*N =29 39 25 18 
UN 

*N=41 71 15 7 





Usage per State 
4 5 6 More than 6 
14 0 10 0 
3 0 3 6 
7 0 11 0 
7 0 0 0 





* Number of different states employing the institution. 
t The usage per state variable was treated as an ordinal measure and the institutions as nominal categories. 
As a result, Wilcoxon’s signed-ranks test was employed. The matrix values are: 


ICJ League 
PCIJ .27 .06 
UN .01 36 


(Historical/Structural Index =.32/.02 = 16.0) 


This indicates that historical period was far more important than the structural factor in affecting the differences 


between the institutions. 


would suggest that historical period is more re- 
sponsible for the frequency distribution pattern, 
and a quotient less than one would suggest that 
the pattern is more attributable to structural 
effects. 

As for the second concern, statistical mea- 
sures will be used to summarize the degree of 
difference on a given variable for each of the 
following pairs of institutions: PCIJ-ICJ, PCIJ- 
League, League-UN, and ICJ-UN. The summa- 
rizing statistics for these four comparisons on 
each variable will be presented in the following 
matrix format, with the value in cell A repre- 
senting the summary measure for the PCIJ-ICT 
comparison, the value in cell B representing the 
summary measure for the PC]J-League com- 
parison, etc.: 


ICJ League 
PCI A B 
UN C 


All of the summarizing statistics (the 
Historical/ Structural Index, as well as the sum- 
mary measures of the four comparisons) ap- 
pear as footnotes to the tables. 


Participant Behavior aud Characteristics 

Because the state has traditionally been con- 
sidered the primary actor in the international 
bargaining process, we find it plausible to begin 
our analysis of the role of the PCIJ, ICJ, 


League and UN in the international bargaining 
process by studying the relationship between 
the characteristics of states and their behavior 
toward the four institutions when they are in- 
volved in two-party disputes. We will attempt 
to answer the following questions: (1) How 
frequently have states used these institutions? 
(2) In what ways are the institutions brought 
into the bargaining process in the first place? 
(3) How do domestic political characteristics, 
level of economic development, and geocultural 
attributes relate to the usage of the four institu- 
tions by states? 


Frequency of Usage. In general, few states have 
made frequent use of any of the four institu- 
tions. Table 2 indicates that with two exceptions, 
no state used any of the institutions more than 
six times, and the majority of states used the 
institutions less than three times. One major 
difference in the pattern of usage between the 
PCIJ and League on the one hand, and the ICJ 
and UN on the other is that a larger number of 
states have used the post-World War II institu- 
tions only once. 

One interpretation of this finding is that 
there appears to be a stronger negative learning 
effect in the postwar than the interwar period.® 


°To test the nature of “learning” among users of 
the institutions would require more microanalysis 
than is possible given the purposes of this paper. 
For a discussion of learning effects at the interna- 
tional system level see Hayward R. Alker, Jr, “On 
the Regulation of International Disputes: Toward a 
Stochastic Model of Directive Behavior,” paper de- 
livered at the 1969 APSA Annual Convention 
(mimeo). 
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Assessing the costs against the benefits, states 
have only been willing to take disputes to the 
ICJ or UN once. Both institutions have pro- 
duced few “winners” in any dispute, because 
they have reached primarily compromise deci- 
sions; hence there is little gain to be expected 
from using the institutions. At the same time, 
domestic political elements within states can be 
expected to react negatively to the use of the 
institutions unless there is a clearcut victory. 


Mode of Introduction. Let us now consider the 
ways in which the institutions first become in- 
volved in the international bargaining process. 
Although the mode of introduction between the 
two Courts on the one hand and the League 
and UN on the other differ substantially,!° the 
key distinction is between submisssion through 
joint agreement and submission by one of the 
primary parties.t Joint submission indicates 
some willingness on the part of both parties to 
resolve the issue or at least to give the interna- 
tional institutions a chance, In contrast, action 
by one of the parties with or without a third 
party indicates that the initiating side is attempt- 
ing to enlist the institution in a fight against the 
other side. Lynn H. Miller, for example, argues 
in a case study of the Kashmir Dispute that 
when India “finally took the issue to the inter- 
national forum, they went seeking a collective 
action against Pakistan rather than a neutral 
agency that would separate the contestants,”1? 

Table 3 presents the cases broken down into 
joint submission and nonjoint submission for 
the four institutions. Given the structural differ- 
ences of the institutions, one would expect a 
greater tendency for joint submissions to the 
Court than the League or UN. However, while 


©The original coding categories for the PCIJ and 
ICJ were: (1) Mutual submission, (2) Compulsory 
jurisdiction accepted by respondent, (3) Compulsory 
jurisdiction challenged by respondent but overruled 
by the Court, (4) Compulsory jurisdiction chal- 
lenged by the respondent and upheld by the Court, 
(5) Application accepted by the second party and 
(6) Application refused by the second party. For 
the League and UN, the categories were (1) Joint 
submission, (2) Unilateral submission by one par- 
ticipant. (3) Unilateral submission by third party. 
(4) Multilateral by third parties without participants, 
(5) Multilateral by third parties with one of the 
participants and (6) Multilateral by third party with 
both participants. 

“The sixfold categories were collapsed into dichot- 
omies by including the first category for Court and 
League-UN as well as the sixth for League-UN in 
the joint category, and excluding categories three, 
four, and five for the League-UN, All of the rest 
were classified as nonjoint submissions. 

“Lyon H. Miller, “The Kashmir Dispute,” in 
International Law and Political Crisis: An Analytic 
Casebook, ed. Lawrence Scheinman and David Wil- 
kinson (Boston: Little, Brown, 1968), p. 49. 
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Table 3. Distribution of Cases According to Method of 
Introduction for PCIJ, ICJ, League, 
and UN (Percentages){ 


Joint Nonjoint 
Submission Submission 
PCII 42 58 
N=24 
ICJ 10 90 
N=31 
League 25 75 
N=32* 
UN 3 97 
N=31 f 





* Three League cases were omitted since they in- 
volved third-party introduction. 

ft Since both the joint/nonjoint variable and the in- 
stitutions are nominal categories, phi values were com- 
puted as a measure of difference between the institu- 
tions. The matrix values were: 


ICJ League 
PCTS .37 .18  (Historical/Structural Index 
UN 13 31 = .25/.10=2.5) 


there is some structural effect in evidence, joint 
submissions on the whole were much more a 
part of the interwar period than the postwar pe- 
riod.}* States used both the PCIJ and League 
moreso than the ICJ and UN as an indepen- 
dent third-party rather than as a political insti- 
tution to enlist on its side. Both historical pe- 
riod and institutional structure appear to have 
had an impact on the mode of introduction. 


Attributes of the Participants. In our analysis 
we have employed two variables to measure 
participation. The first is merely the frequency 
of use by each state, while the second is a 
weighted frequency. States were given a “3” for 
each initiated participation, a “2” for each par- 
ticipation in which they submitted a dispute 
jointly, a “1” for each participation in which 
they responded to a unilateral initiation by an- 
other state, and a “0” when they completely 
ignored a unilateral submission directed at 
them.14 


"The evidence for the sharp difference between 
the PCIJ and ICJ is even more substantial if one 
counts the four unilateral applications that were 
immediately accepted by the respondent parties in 
the interwar period as joint submissions. There were 
none of that type in the ICJ period. 

*The “O” weighting was applied to those states 
that refused to respond to a unilateral application 
in the World Court. In addition, the four cases in 
the PCIJ period in which the responding states ac- 
cepted application were weighted as if they were 
joint submissions. This weighting decision was made 
because it appears that there had been previous 
tacit if not overt agreement between both states. 
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Table 4. Raw and Weighted Frequency Distributions of 
Competitiveness of Political Systems for Participation 
in the PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN (Percentages)t+ 


Closed Semi-Open Open 


PCI 

Raw N=48 29 21 50 

Weighted N= 96 23 21 56 
ICJ 

Raw N=62 26 14 60 

Weighted N=116 13 12 75 
League 

Raw N=70 31 23 46 

Weighted N=132 30 24 46 
UN 

Raw N=62 37 29 34 


Weighted N= 120 38 30 32 

t The open-closed variable was treated as an ordinal 
measure and the institutions as nominal. Hence, Wil- 
coxon’s signed-ranks test was employed to measure 
difference. The non-weighted matrix is: 


ICJ League 
PCII 09 .05  — (Historical/Structural Index 
UN 24 12 =,01/.15=.07) 


The weighted matrix is: 


PCI -22 .09 
UN 44 13 


(Historical/Structural Index 
= .05/.27=.19) 


Given these indices of participation as the 
dependent variable, we ask what type of state is 
most likely to use one of: these institutions. 
Three of the national attributes more com- 
monly cited in the literature are: (1) the na- 
ture of the political system (2) the stage of 
economic development, and (3) the sociocul- 
tural background of the state.15 Using the raw 
and weighted frequencies, we plot the distribu- 
tion of each of these variables for the four in- 
stitutions. 

One of the dimensions most frequently em- 
ployed to characterize entire political systems is 
the open-closed continuum. We have used the 
competitiveness among political parties within 
a state as an indicator of the degree of open- 
ness of a political system, according to Fred R. 
von der Mehden’s framework for analyzing 


*A particularly popular argument is that inter- 
national institutions serve the Western developed 
states. In terms of the comparative study of foreign 
policy, participation in international institutions might 
be viewed as a foreign policy behavior “determined” 
by such variable clusters as Rosenau’s idiosyncratic, 
societal, role, governmental, and systemic variables. 
See James N. Rosenau, “Pre-Theories and Theories 
of Foreign Policy,” in Approaches to Comparative 
and International Politics, ed. R. Barry Farrell 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1966). 
pp. 27-93. 
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party systems.1¢ Noncompetitive party systems 
such as the Soviet Union’s were classified as 
“closed” political systems. Semi-competitive 
party systems like South Africa’s were classified 
as “mixed,” while competitive party systems like 
that of the United States were classified as 
“open.” Given the assumptions of some scholars 
that open political systems are more subject to 
the infiuence of so-called “world public opinion” 
and are more likely to seek public forms of in- 
ternational diplomacy,” the competitiveness of 
the party system seemed to be a satisfactory 
way to tap those aspects of the political system 
most closely related to participation in interna- 
tional institutions. 

Table 4 indicates the raw and weighted fre- 
quency distributions of the use of the four insti- 
tutions by each of the three types of political 
systems, There does appear to be a generally 
positive relationship between the openness of a 
political system and its utilization of the four 
institutions. But this relationship is not merely 
a simple proclivity for open political systems to 
employ all public forms of diplomacy. Rather, 
the Court is more likely to be used by open po- 
litical systems than is the League or UN. Fur- 
thermore, this difference becomes stronger as 
one moves from the interwar to the postwar pe- 
riod. The weighted frequencies show an even 
more pronounced tendency for the open sys- 
tems to resort more heavily to the Court. Since 
the weighting makes the willingness of the na- 
tions to initiate the use of the institutions more 
important in the overall frequencies, we can 
conclude that open systems tend not only to 
employ the Court more often than the League 
or UN but also to do the initiating. 

The state’s economic position is often viewed 
as a relevant variable in the usage of interna- 


1 Fred R. von der Mehden, Politics of the De- 
veloping Nations (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1964), pp. 53-64. For an extensive discussion of the 
open-closed continuum applied to political systems, 
see William D. Coplin, Introduction to International 
Politics (Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 1971), 
Chap. 3. 

"This kind of assumption is more typical of 
“Wilsonian type thinking” (see Robert E. Osgood, 
Ideals and Self-Interest in America’s Foreign Rela- 
tions [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953], 
pp. 172-195), based on the now discredited view 
that democracies are somehow morally superior to 
autocracies and that “world public opinion” is alive 
and well. Nevertheless, there is still reason to assume 
that political systems in which foreign policy issues 
are openly debated are more prone to employ inter- 
national institutions if only to appease certain politi- 
cal factions within the country. For a list of other 
variables that measure political systems see Arthur 
S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, The Cross-Polity 
Survey (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1963). 
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tional institutions. In particular, the World 
Court is frequently cited as being too expensive 
for use by the poorer nations.** Using Rostow’s 
concept of the stages of economic growth, we 
have discriminated three categories: (1) Un- 
derdeveloped (traditional + pre-take-off), (2) 
Intermediate (take-off) and (3) Developed 
(maturity + high mass consumption) .?° Partic- 
ipants have been assigned into one of the three 
categories, with weighted as well as raw fre- 
quency distributions determined for the four in- 
stitutions. 

The results, presented in Table 5, indicate 
that institutional structure is the most impor- 
tant factor in accounting for differences among 
the institutions. More than 60 per cent of the 
PCI and ICJ cases involve participation by de- 
veloped states while less than 40 per cent of the 
cases in the League and UN involve developed 
states. The difference is accentuated even more 
in the weighted frequency, where the evidence 
indicates that the developed states initiated 
more often in the Court while the underdeveli- 
oped states initiated more often in the League 
and UN. Once again, differences in the usage 
of the institutions are more pronounced over 
time, underdeveloped states using nonjudicial 
institutions increasingly in the postwar era. 

A final national attribute often assumed to 
be important in shaping the attitudes and be- 
havior of states toward international institu- 
tions might be termed geocultural region. The 
variable recognizes both the geographical and 
cultural factors that scholars like Adda B. 
Bozeman consider important in understanding 
the growth and development of international 
institutions.?° Bruce M. Russett has developed 
the concept of the sociocultural region?! which 
corresponds closely to those geocultural factors 


For example, see Kaplan and Katzenbach, Po- 
litical Foundations, p. 281. 

* Post-World War II data was obtained from Bruce 
M. Russett, Hayward R. Alker, Jr, Karl W. Deutsch, 
and Harold Lasswell, World Handbook of Political 
and Social Indicators (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1964), pp. 294-298. Pre-World War II status 
was based on the postwar standings in addition to 
economic reports in the Statesman’s Yearbook. 

20 Adda B. Bozeman, Politics and Culture in Inter- 
national History (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1960). Also see William D. Coplin, The Func- 
tions of International Law (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1966), Chap. 5. 

2 Bruce M. Russett, International Regions and the 
International System: A Study in Political Ecology 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1967), pp. 14-33. The 
Russett groupings include both geographical and 
sociocultural considerations, Although a large num- 
ber of classifications can be predicted by geography, 
a few cannot (eg., Japan is in the Western group). 
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Table 5. Raw and Weighted Frequency Distributions of 
Economic Development for Participation in the 
PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN (Percentages)+ 











Underde- Inter- Devel- 
veloped mediate oped 
PCIJ 
Raw N=48 6 31 63 
Weighted N=96 5 29 66 
ICJ 
Raw N=62 8 19 73 
Weighted N=116 7 18 75 
League 
Raw N=70 16 47 37 
Weighted N=132 17 49 34 
UN 
Raw N=62 29 35 36 
Weighted N=120 37 33 30 





t The economic development variable was treated as 
an ordinal measure and the institutions as nominal, 
Hence, Wilcoxon’s signed-ranks test was again em- 
ployed to measure difference. 


The non-weighted matrix is: 


ICJ League 
PCIJ .09 .28  (Historical/Structural Index 
UN .40 .10 = .03/.35=.09) 


The weighted matrix is: 


PCI -09 35 
UN .50 17 


(Historical/Structura] Index 
= .01/.43 = .02) 


usually thought to be most relevant to the atti- 
tudes of states toward international institutions. 
From Russett’s findings we have classified 
states as members of (1) the Western Commu- 
nity, (2) Latin America, (3) Eastern Europe 
and (4) the remaining states.2? 

Table 6 indicates a substantial difference be- 
tween the PCIJ and ICJ on the one hand and 
the League and UN on the other. A majority 
of the users of the Court are Western countries 
in both historical eras. The weighted frequen- 
cies indicate that an even larger proportion of 
Western states are the initators. In contrast, 
there is more even spread among the users of 
the League and UN. Historical era, however, 
also appears to be important for the two inter- 
national organizations, since there is a shift in 
the postwar period away from use by Eastern 
European and Western Community states to- 
ward higher use by the states of Asia and Af- 
rica. The findings illustrate an impact of both 


2 Russett, pp. 24-25. Russett actually has six cate- 
gories (Afro-Asia, Western Community, Latin Amer- 
ica. Semi-Developed Latins, Eastern Europe, and 
Unclassifiable). The Semi-Developed Latins were 
grouped under Latin America, and the five unclassi- 
fiable states under Afro-Asia. 
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Table 6. Raw and Weighted Frequency Distributions of 
Geocultural Regions for Participation in the PCIJ, 
ICJ, League, and UN (Percentages)} 








Western Latin Fast- 


Com- Amer- ern Other 
munity ica Europe 

PCY 

Raw N=48 61 4 29 6 

Weighted N=96 68 4 23 5 
Ic] 

Raw N=62 58 13 16 13 

Weighted N=116 75 11 4 10 
League 

Raw N=70 40 11 33 16 


Weighted N=132 39 12 30 19 
UN 

Raw N=62 27 13 10 50 

Weighted N=120 23 13 8 56 


t The geocultural region variable as well as the in- 
stitutions constitute nominal scales. Hence, the lambda 
Statistic was employed to measure difference. 

The non-weighted matrix is: 


ICJ League 


PCI 08 02 
UN 37 32 


(Historical/Structural Index 
= ,21/.18=1.1) 


The weighted matrix is: 
PCI 18 14 
UN 51 35 


(Historical /Structural Index 
= ,22/,35 = .63) 


institutional structure and historical period, 
then, on the geocultural attributes of the states 
using these institutions, 


National Attributes and the Legitimacy 
of International Institutions 


One might interpret the findings on the rela- 
tionship between national attributes and institu- 
tional usage in the context of the notion of le- 
gitimacy. Most commonly discussed in the 
study of developing political systems, the con- 
cept of legitimacy ought to play a more central 
role in the analysis of international law and or- 
ganization.” Scholars such as Almond and 
Powell suggest that the source of legitimacy for 
political institutions can usually be found in the 
strength of the symbols represented by the gov- 
ernmental authorities and in the effectiveness of 
those authorities in meeting the demands of the 


” Although Seymour Martin Lipset, in Political 
Man (New York: Doubleday, 1963), pp. 64-70, tries 
to distinguish between legitimacy and effectiveness, 
learning theory suggests that the former is generated 
by the latter. See Richard M. Merelman, “Learning 
and Legitimacy,” The American Political Science 
Review, 60 (September, 1966), 548-561. 
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people.** Using an analogy which assumes for 
reasons of ease of expression that when we talk 
about the “state” we are referring to foreign 
policy decision-makers and those who influence 
the decision-makers, one might argue that the 
legitimacy of international institutions will in- 
crease as: (1) the institutions are perceived to 
represent the symbols and values operating 
within the state’s political culture, and (2) the 
institutions are perceived to be responsive to 
the interests of the states. If these two points 
are accepted, the findings on national attributes 
ate interpretable. 

The tendency for Western, open, and devel- 
oped states to employ the PCIJ and ICJ sug- 
gests that both a symbolic basis and responsive- 
ness are necessary to generate legitimacy for 
the Court in the international bargaining pro- 
cess.25 At the symbolic level, the rule of law as- 
sociated with open political systems and the 
Western geocultural regions serve as a basis of 
identity for the state and the international insti- 
tution. At the responsiveness level, the general 
view that the Court tends to favor the status 
quo would lead developed states, particularly in 
their dealings with underdeveloped states, to 
perceive the Court as being responsive to their 
interests.?° In addition, the tendency for “new” 
states—whether they be Eastern European 
states in the interwar period or the Asian-Afri- 
can states in the contemporary period—for the 
closed political systems and for the poorer 
states to avoid the Court suggests that neither 
the symbolic nor the responsive basis exists for 
the participation of a large part of the interna- 
tional political system in the operation of the 
Court. 

Similarly, the finding that non-Western, 
closed, and underdeveloped states have been 
more willing to employ both the League and 
the UN suggests that a symbolic basis may not 
be as necessary for the legitimacy of these insti- 
tutions as an image of responsiveness. Scholars 
have generally noted that the League and UN 
are better equipped to make decisions changing 
the status quo than is either the PCIJ or ICJ.?” 


z“ Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., 
Comparative Politics: A Developmental Approach 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1966), pp. 199-203. 

z More than 50 per cent of the states that used the 
Courts had open political systems, had developed 
economies, and belonged to the Western Community. 

3 Kaplan and Katzenbach, Political Foundations, 
pp. 265-283. 

7 The assumption that the Courts support the 
status quo and the League and UN are more open 
to peaceful change is at the basis of the political- 
legal distinction and is common in the international 
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At the same time, the League and UN are 
probably viewed by the states themselves as be- 
ing more effective than the PCIJ and ICJ in 
controlling to some degree the use of force by 
the strong against the weak. Both of these fac- 
tors may play some role in creating an image of 
responsiveness to the interests of the underde- 
veloped states and hence in providing legiti- 
macy for the League and UN in these states. 


Relationships Between Participants 


In this section, the relationship between the 
two participants in a particular dyad and the 
role of the four institutions in the international 
bargaining process will be examined. The dis- 
cussion will focus on (1) the degree of similar- 
ity as well as interdependence between the two 
states in each dyad, and (2) the relative 
“power” rankings between the two states in the 
dyad. 


Similarity and Interdependence. Similarity be- 
tween states is often considered to be an impor- 
tant variable in determining their interactions. 
Karl W. Deutsch, for example, has argued that 
social and political similarities contribute to 
greater international cooperation.2® One might 
employ a wide variety of variables to assess the 
similarity between states.*° The three selected 
for this study, based on the national attributes 
discussed earlier, are political, economic, and 
geocultural similarities. 

The data in Table 7 were generated by cod- 
ing states as politically similar if they shared 
the same category of political system, economi- 
cally similar if they shared the same category 
of economic development, and geoculturally 
similar if they shared the same geocultural re- 
gion. If they did not share the same category, 
they were coded as dissimilar. There was no at- 





law and organization literature. See, for example, 
Report of a Study Group on the Peaceful Settlement 
of International Disputes (London: David Davies 
Memorial Institute of International Studies, 1966), 

. 4-6. 

Ps Karl W. Deutsch, “The Probability of Interna- 
tional Law,” in The Relevance of International Law, 
ed. Kari W. Deutsch and Stanley Hoffmann (Cam- 
bridge: Schenkman Publishing Co., 1968), p. 57. 

= Wright's most systematic presentation of the 
concept of distance and the related framework of 
field theory can be found in The Study of Interna- 
tional Relations (New York: Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, 1955), pp. 531-567. Also see Wright’s The 
Study of War, pp. 1466-1472. For a systematic dis- 
cussion of a large number of similarities as well as 
interdependence, see Roger W. Cobb and Charles 
Elder, International Community: A Regional and 
Global Study (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 1970), 
pp. 23-55. 
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Table 7. Political, Economic and Geocultural 
Similarities Between the Disputants in 
Each PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN 








Case (Percentages) 
Political Economic Geocultural 
Dif- Dif- Dif- 
Same ferent Same ferent Same ferent 


N=24 50 50 50 50 46 54 
N=31 35 65 61 39 39 61 
N=35 51 49 49 51 51 49 
N=31 35 65 23 77 35 65 





f Since both similarity and institution are nominal 
variables, phi was employed. The matrix values for 
political similarity are: 


ICJ League 
PCIT £5 Ol (Historical/Structural Index 
UN .00 .16 =.15/.02=7.5) 
The matrix values for economic similarity are: 

ICJ League 
PCI 11 .01  (Historical/Structural Index 
UN .39 .27  =.07/.20=.35) 
The matrix values for geocultural similarity are: 

ICJ League 
PCIJ .07 .05 (Historical/Structural Index 
UN .03 .16 =.12/.02=6.0) 


tempt in this dichotomous classification to scale 
the states along these dimensions. 

The pattern of similarity within dyads is 
complex. The PCIJ and League generally han- 
dled as many disputes involving politically dis- 
similar states as politically similar states, 
whereas the ICJ and UN were employed most 
often in cases involving politically dissimilar 
countries. While there is little difference in the 
pattern of economic similarity between the 
PCIJ and League, the ICJ and UN show oppo- 
site tendencies. In terms of geocultural similar- 
ity, historical era appears to have had a large 
effect, with the postwar period showing the im- 
pact of the universalization of the state system. 

Moving from the similarity between mem- 
bers of the dyad to their interdependence, we 
have selected three of the more common mea- 
sures—imilitary distance, geographical proxim- 
ity, and economic interdependence as measured 
by international trade. These three aspects tap 
relatively different dimensions, but all imply a 
degree of what Cobb and Elder call “mutual 
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Table 8. Military Distance Between the Disputants in 
Each PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN Case (Percentages) t 











No Military Members of 


Direct Allies z Opposing 
Tis Alliances 
PCIJ 
N=24 4 79 17 
ICJ 
N=31 22 52 26 
League 
N=35 6 94 0 
UN 
N=31 T 87 6 





t Since military distance is treated conceptually as 
an ordinal variable, the Wilcoxon signed-ranks test 
was employed. The values in the matrix are: 


ICJ League 


PCTT 07 .18 
UN 04 06 


(Historical/Structural Index 
= .01/.10=.10) 


relevance”®° as well as what Russett has termed 
“responsiveness”?! between states. Because mu- 
tual relevance and responsiveness can lead to 
both cooperation and conflict, it is difficult to 
postulate the degree to which interdependence 
would be related to the role of the four institu- 
tions in the international bargaining process (as 
was also the case in relating the similarity mea- 
sures). 

In determining the degree of military inter- 
dependence between the two states in each 
dyad, we attempted to include what might be 
termed the military distance between states. 
Dyads were coded in terms of whether the two 
states were direct allies, had no military ties, or, 
were members of opposing alliances.®? As a re- 
sult, this variable includes something more than 
military interdependence per se. Table 8 indi- 
cates that the patterns for the League and UN 
are relatively similar, with an overwhelming 
majority of the cases involving states with no 
military ties. In contrast, the PCIJ and to a 
larger extent the ICJ, have a moderate percent- 
age of cases involving states that were members 
of opposing alliances. 

If one accepts the usual assumption that the 


% See Cobb and Elder, International Community. 
pp. 22-132 for a discussion and operationalization 
of the concept of mutual relevance. Also, the book 
suggests a variety of approaches to measuring inter- 
dependence among states. 

“Bruce M. Russett, Community and Contention: 
Britain and America in the Twentieth Century (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1963), pp. 26-33. 

"The data on military alliance were taken from 
J. David Singer and Melvin Small, “Formal Alliances, 
1815-1939: A Quantitative Description,” Journal of 
Peace Research, 3. No. 1 (1966), 1-32. 
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Court is concerned with “legal” issues and the 
League and UN with “political” issues, the 
findings are somewhat contrary to what one 
would expect. It should be remembered that the 
sample of cases upon which this study is based 
is dyadic, and that members of opposing alli- 
ances are most likely to be involved in multilat- 
eral issues before the League and UN. Al- 
though this fact would explain the low number 
of cases involving members of opposing alli- 
ances for the League and UN, it does not ex- 
plain the relatively high number of cases in- 
volving members of opposing alliances for the 
PCIJ and ICJ. Hence, it is fair to interpret the 
evidence as indicating that the PCIJ and even 
moreso the ICJ have not been as apolitical as 
some might have hoped at the inception of the 
institutions. All of the ICJ cases involving 
members of opposing alliances can be attrib- 
uted to friction between the United States or 
United Kingdom and the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, and the implication from these instances 
is that the Court has been frequently used by 
parties for propagandizing or legitimizing pur- 
poses rather than with expectation of settle- 
ment. 

The degree of economic interdependence 
was roughly approximated, based on reports of 
international trade in the Statesmen’s Year- 
book. Dyads were coded according to three cat- 
egories of economic interdependence—heavy, 
moderate, and none.*? Table 9 presents fre- 
quency distribution of dyads for each of the 
four institutions. The results indicate effects 
from both historical era (PCIJ/League vs. 
ICJ/UN) and institutional structure (Court vs. 
League/UN), with the former having the 
larger impact. The PCIJ and League distribu- 
tions are somewhat similar while the ICJ and 
UN distributions differ in the same direction 
from the institutions of the interwar period. 
Economic interdependence, however, appears 
to be less negatively associated with ICJ in- 
volvement than it does with UN involvement. 

Finally, there is the question of geographical 
proximity which writers have traditionally 


= The following criteria were employed in classify- 
ing the dyads. The dyad was coded as having no 
economic interdependence if neither country was men- 
tioned as a principal trading partner of the other 
in the Statesmen’s Yearbook for the year of sub- 
mission of the case. High interdependence was coded 
if both states were mentioned in each other’s descrip- 
tions as principal trading partners, while moderate 
interdependence was assigned to those dyads in which 
only one state was mentioned in the two descriptions 
as a principal trading partner. The measure is ex- 
ceedingly rough, but the lack of available data for 
the interwar period prevented the use of the “Direc- 
tion of Trade” statistics now available for the post- 
war period. 
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Table 9, Economic Interdependence Between Disputants 
in Each PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN 











Case (Percentages) 
Heavy Moderate None 
PCIT 
N=24 38 50 12 
ICJ 
N=31 26 29 45 
League 
N=35 43 40 17 
UN 
N=31 10 39 51 
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Table 10. Geographical Distance between Disputants in 
Each PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN Case (Percentages) ft 








Common 1to 500 More than 
Border Miles 500 Miles 
PCI 
N=24 41 17 42 
ICJ 
N=31 19 20 61 
League 
N=35 80 9 11 
UN 
N=31 55 16 29 





f The economic interdependence variable is treated 
as an ordinal measure and the Wilcoxon’s signed-ranks 
test has been employed. The values in the matrix are: 


ICJ League 


PCI 31 02 
UN 14 48 


(Historical/Structural Index 
= .40/.05=8.0) 


viewed as influencing the ways states deal with 
each other.*4 Dyads were coded for common 
border and for distance (between nearest bor- 
ders) either below or above 500 miles. Table 
10 presents the data for the four institutions. 
Again, the structure of the institutions as well 
as the historical era appear to have an impact. 
The League and UN have generally dealt with 
cases between disputants having a common 
border, while the Courts have had fewer dyads 
in this category. The impact of historical era is 
indicated by the extreme positions of the 
League and ICJ on this variable, showing the 
combined effects of history and structure. 

An aggregate view of the six similarity and 
interdependence findings suggests that it is 
more likely for the dyad using the institutions 
to be dissimilar and relatively independent than 
to be similar and highly interdependent. This 
finding contrasts with the viewpoint prevalent 
in the literature that high interdependence and 
similarity, other things being equal, are likely 
to contribute to the development of such re- 
gional international institutions as the Euro- 
pean Economic Community.” Rather than 
contradicting the findings of this paper, how- 
ever, the contrast suggests a basic distinction 


" Geography is probably the oldest and most multi- 
faceted relationship discussed in the international 
relations literature. Concern for the interaction of 
geography and relationships between states is not 
just a product of a geopolitical outlook (e.g, Sypk- 
man) but is also evidenced by students of integra- 
tion (e.g., Cobb and Elder, International Community, 
pp. 84-92) and power politics (e.g, Hans Morganthau, 
Politics Among Nations, 3rd ed. [New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1967], pp. 106-109). 

For example, Deutsch, “The Probability of In- 
ternational Law,” in Relevance of International Law, 
p. 57; and Cobb and Elder, pp. 9-11. 


{f Since geographical distance has been treated as an 
ordinal measure, the Wilcoxon’s signed-ranks test has 
been employed. The values in the matrix are: 


ICJ League 
PCIJ 25 .40  (Historical/Structural Index 
UN .40 .26 =.29/.42= .69) 


between regional functional organizations such 
as the EEC on the one hand, and the PCIJ, 
ICJ, League, and UN on the other. (The dis- 
tinction elaborated below applies somewhat to 
global functional institutions, such as the World 
Health Organization, as well.) 

The difference between the two types of in- 
stitutions is related to the role of cooperation 
among the states using the organization and the 
structure of the bargaining process as a result 
of that cooperation. The regional functional or- 
ganization symbolizes the realization among its 
members that a common set of problems exists. 
The bargaining process that takes place within 
the framework of the functional organization, 
therefore, is thoroughly shaped by the under- 
standing that the decisions of the organization 
can benefit all of the states. Consequently, 
states bargain over the distribution of collective 
costs (e.g., financial contributions) and benefits 
(e.g., allocation of technical assistance).*° In 
contrast, peace-promoting organizations at- 
tempt to deal with issues generated not by the 
perception of a common problem but by the as- 
sumption that the other party to the dispute is 
the cause of the problem. Bargaining takes 
place over private benefits between the major 
antagonists and consists primarily of each 
state’s attempting to convince the other state to 
change its behavior. 


*For a general discussion of the distinction be- 
tween collective and private benefits see Mancur 
Olson, Jr., The Logic of Collective Action (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1965). The dis- 
tinction is applied to the study of international alli- 
ances by Philip M. Burgess and James A. Robinson, 
“Alliances and the Theory of Collective Action: 
Simulation of Coalition Processes,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, 13 (May, 1969), 194-218, 
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“Power” Rankings Among States. Somewhat 
related to the question of similarity and in- 
terdependence is the traditional concern 
many scholars have had for power relations 
among states. Although the utility of the 
power concept in the study of international re- 
lations is seriously questionable,*? its preva- 
lence in the literature prompts our consider- 
ation of it. The preoccupation with power has 
origins in at least two different scholarly tradi- 
tions. The first is the power politics school as 
exemplified by the writings of Organski and 
Morgenthau.** Generally, it is assumed that the 
powerful will dominate the powerless and that 
conflict will increase as the weaker states begin 
to gain equality with the stronger ones. The 
second tradition develops out of the sociologi- 
cal literature and has been applied to the study 
of international law by Ib Martin Jarvad.39 Ar- 
guing that states rank themselves partially in 
economic and military terms and partially in 
other terms, Jarvad postulates that states at- 
tempt to maximize their rank. Both the power 
tradition and the rank tradition, then, assume 
that states are most concerned with maintaining 
or increasing their positions vis-à-vis each other, 
however those positions may be defined. 

If the assumptions of both traditions are ap- 
plied to the role of the four institutions in the 
international bargaining process, the weaker or 
lower-ranked states might be expected to em- 
ploy institutions more often against the 
stronger or higher-ranked states. This expecta- 
tion would be based on the view that the guar- 
antee of equality before the institutions explic- 
itly developed in the charters of the four insti- 
. tutions is a reality. Furthermore, given the spe- 


"It appears that neither the power nor the rank 
tradition as applied to international relations has con- 
fronted the fact that different sources of influence 
operate in (1) different time periods, (2) for different 
states and (3) in different issue areas. Instead, it is 
assumed that power is a product of military and eco- 
nomic capability even though the writers might argue 
that other factors such as willingness to make com- 
mitments are involved. For a discussion of the prob- 
lems in the literature see Coplin, Introduction to 
International Politics, Chap. 4. 

38 Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, and A. F. K. 
Organski, World Politics, 2nd ed. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1968). pp. 338-377. 

™Ib Martin Jarvad, “Power versus Equality: An 
Attempt at a Systematic Analysis of the Role and 
Function of the International Court of Justice, 1945- 
1966,” paper presented at the Second Conference of 
International Peace Research Association (IPRA), 
1967 (revised mimeo). Jarvad suggests that the socio- 
logical literature relevant to the study of rank and 
international politics is identified in Johan Galtung, 
“International Relations and International Conflicts: A 
Sociological Approach,” Transactions of the Sixth 
World Congress of Sociology, 1 (1966), 121-161. 
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cial position accorded great powers in both the 
League and UN, one would expect that for 
smaller states, the Courts would be even more 
appealing than the League or UN would be. 

To test these ideas about what Jarvad has 
called “power versus equality” for the four in- 
stitutions is far beyond the scope of this paper.*° 
A preliminary test has been undertaken, how- 
ever, by looking at the relative power as mea- 
sured by total GNP of the states in each 
dyad and the manner in which these states em- 
ployed the four institutions. The use of GNP as 
an indicator of power leaves much to be de- 
sired, but for our preliminary purpose it ap- 
pears a satisfactory measure since it represents 
wealth and population size—two of the most 
commonly referenced indicators of power. 
All cases in which there was a unilateral ini- 
tiator have been coded in terms of whether the 
GNP of the initiator was greater (by at least 25 
per cent), less (by at least 25 per cent), or sub- 
Stantially the same as that of the responding 
state.4? (Cases introduced jointly or by a third 
party have been ignored since it is difficult to 
determine the degree to which the behavior of 
the members of the dyad was different.) Table 
11 presents the results. 

In terms of the theoretical questions posed 
by Jarvad, the data provide a striking contrast 
between the PCIJ and the IC] on the one hand 
and the League and UN on the other. The ma- 
jority of unilaterally submitted cases in the 
PCI) and ICJ are initiated by the more power- 
ful states, while the opposite is true in the 
League and UN. This finding suggests that 
states perceive the Court as the protector of the 
status quo and the League as well as UN as the 
medium for international change.** The sub- 
stantial difference attributed to structure sug- 


“Jarvad has applied this framework only to the 
ICJ, but it can be applied with equal usefulness to 
the other three institutions. 

“See Bruce M. Russett, Trends in World Politics 
(New York: Macmillan, 1965) for a discussion of 
the use of GNP as a measure of power. Jarvad, p. 4, 
employs six variables, all of which are related to eco- 
nomic development. Again, the choice of operational 
indicators of rank as well as power shows the de- 
pendence on a simplistic notion of influence. 

“Data for GNP for dyads after the Second World 
War were taken from the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook. For interwar data, rough approximations 
were made based in part on national income data in 
sources such as the Statesmen’s Yearbook, Given the 
theoretical question and the choice of a rather arbi- 
trary cutoff point, however, the reliability of the data 
seems adequate. Little difference would have resulted 
from raising or lowering the cutoff point ten per- 
centage points. 

“ This point is related to the findings reported above, 
indicative that a large percentage of the cases before 
the Courts involved the developed states. 
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Table 11. Relative GNP Rankings between Disputants 
in Unilaterally Initiated Cases Before the PCIJ, ICJ, 
League, and UN (Percentages)t{ 





Initiator Initiator 
Same Bigger Smaller 
Rank (by at (byat 
least 25%) least 25%) 
PCIJ 
N=14 29 57 14 
ICJ 
N=28 14 64 22 
League 
N=24 25 17 58 
UN 
N=30 0 20 80 





t Since the GNP comparison was treated as a nom- 
inal scale, lambda was employed. The values in the 
matrix are: 


ICJ League 


PCI .00 .29 
UN Kori -25 


(Historical/Structural Index 
= .16/.43 = .37) 


gests that neither type of institution is viewed 
as a neutral agent, but rather is considered to 
be an institution through which rank is maxi- 
mized. In the case of the Courts, the strong ap- 
pear to be maintaining or increasing their posi- 
tion, while in the case of the League and UN, 
the weak assume that they can enhance their 
position. 


Characteristics of the Disputes and 
Institutional Responses 


Salience of Bargaining Issues. Turning from an 
analysis of the actors and their relationship to 
each other, we now consider the characteristics 
of the dispute itself, in particular the salience of 
bargaining issues. The traditional distinction be- 
tween legal and political disputes—a distinction 
that appears in both the international law and in- 
ternational organization literature—suggests that 
a major dimension that we should uncover in our 
typology is salience. This conclusion is based on 
the growing consensus that nothing inherent in 
the issue makes a dispute legal rather than po- 
litical but that indeed the determination is made 
by the actors themselves.** A dispute is legal if 
the parties choose to consider it a legal dispute. 
By implication, then, the decision to consider a 
dispute primarily in the legal dimension, particu- 
larly for the side with the weaker legal argu- 


“For a clear statement on this point see Report of 
a Study Group on the Peaceful Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, pp. 4-6. 
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Table 12. Existence of Hostilities in Cases before the 
PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN (Percentages)t 


No Hostilities Hostilities 

PCIT 

N=24 100 0 
Icy 

N=31 71 29 
League 

N=35 5i 49 
UN 

N=31 42 58 


f Since hostility categories constitute a dichotomous 
nominal scale, phi has been employed. The values in 
the matrix are: 


ICJ League 
PCY .40 53 (Historical/Structural Index 
UN 26 10 = ,15/.38= .39) 


ment, occurs when the state stops attaching 
great importance to the issue. 

In searching for a typology which focuses on 
the dimension of salience, we find that one of 
the more obvious factors is the presence of hos- 
tilities.4* We can assume that the more salient a 
bargaining issue, the more likely it is that the 
parties will resort to violence. Table 12 indi- 
cates the frequencies of disputes that involved 
hostilities vs. those that did not. 

A comparison of the frequency distributions 
in Table 12 suggests that the League and UN 
generally handle cases involving hostilities while 
the Courts do not. Cutting slightly across this 
impact of structure on the role of hostilities in 
cases is the role of historical era. For both 
types of institutions, the interwar period in- 
volves fewer hostilities than the postwar period 
does. It suggests that the disputes submitted to 
the postwar institutions have been of higher sa- 
lience to the participants than those submitted 
in the interwar period. 


“Future attempts at determining the salience of an 
issue in this area might borrow on the work of a 
number of scholars in collecting data and measuring 
international interactions, McClelland’s World Event 
Interaction Series Project at the University of Southern 
California, or Rudolph Rummel’s Dimensionality of 
Nations Project at the University of Hawaii might pro- 
vide data on the more recent cases relevant to levels of 
hostility surrounding the relationships of states in- 
volved in a particular dispute. In a recent paper by 
William D. Coplin and Michael K. O'Leary, “A Simu- 
lation Model for the Analysis and Explanation of 
International Interactions” (delivered at the 1971 ISA 
National Convention), a different way of operationaliz- 
ing and in fact conceptualizing the concept of salience 
was presented. Briefly, that method assumes that the 
broader the awareness of an issue within the political 
system of a state, the more salient the issue. 
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Table 13. Type of Issue in Cases Before the PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN (Percentages)+ 
Treatment sg ee Threat of Outbreak of 
Contractual of Persons Territorial Hostilities Hostilities NA 

PCIJ 

N=24 42 50 8 0 0 0 
ICJ 

N=31 26 16 32 0 26 0 
League 

N=35 14 12 34 6 34 0 
UN 

N=31 3 7 16 10 58 6 











+ Assuming the issue typology represents an ordinal scale, the Wilcoxon’s signed-ranks test has been em- 


ployed. The values in the matrix are: 


ICJ League 
PCI .46 . 67, 
UN 53 .39 


A second typology related to the salience di- 
mension focuses on the issue-area of a particu- 
lar dispute.*® A fivefold typology has been de- 
veloped: (1) contractual obligations, (2) the 
treatment of people, aliens, and minorities, (3) 
territorial disputes, (4) threatened hostilities, 
and (5) actual hostilities. A salience dimension 
is assumed to underlie the typology. This as- 
sumption is based on the viewpoint that 
broader and more powerful segments of the do- 
mestic political environment become mobilized 
as one moves from categories 1 through 5, 
which in turn results in increased salience for 
the foreign policy decision maker and hence 
the national actor taken as a collectivity.‘ 

Table 13 compares the frequency distribu- 
tions for this typology for all four institutions. 
A sharp difference between the Court on the 
one hand, and the League and UN on the 
other, might be expected if one accepted the 
view that the Court deals with legal and there- 
fore less salient disputes than the League and 
UN. In fact, this expectation is generally ful- 
filled. At the same time that there is a differ- 
- ence attributable to institutional structure, there 
is also one attributable to historical period. 
The salience of disputes increases for the ICJ 
over the PCIJ and for the UN over the League. 


1 The issue-area concept has been developed out- 
side the international politics field. See Robert Dahl, 
Who Governs?: Democracy and Power in an American 
City (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961). James 
N. Rosenau, “Pre-Theories and Theories of Foreign 
Policy.” in Farrell, Approaches to Comparative and 
International Politics, pp. 77-93, bas suggested how 
the concept might be applied to the study of interna- 
tional politics. 

* See Coplin. Introduction to International Politics, 
Chap. 3, for a discussion of the relationship between 
issue-area and domestic political pressure. 


(Historical/Structural Index =.33/.54 =.61) 


The Impact of the Institutions. The scholarly 
literature posits a wide variety of impacts for 
the four institutions on the international bar- 
gaining process. Although the categories are 
somewhat arbitrary, one can identify three rela- 
tively distinct roles scholars have ascribed to the 
four institutions in the international bargaining 
process: (1) environmental, (2) regulative, and 
(3) distributive. 

International law and organization have been 
viewed as a medium in which bargaining 
among states takes place. In earlier writings, 
one of the authors has argued that international 
law may best be viewed as providing a bargain- 
ing environment for states because the law pro- 
vides a set of orientations in which states relate 
themselves to each other‘? Young maintains 
that during periods of crisis the United Nations 
“has some effect in setting the general atmo- 
sphere and climate of opinion in which bar- 
gaining among the principals (takes) place.”4° 
This view of international law and organization 
as performing an environmental role maintains 
that legal norms provide a set of concepts or 
symbols in which actors phrase their positions, 
and international institutions provide a set of 
routinized communication and interaction 
channels.5° 


*Coplin, “Current Studies of the Functions of In- 
ternational Law,” in Robinson, Political Science An- 
nual; and Coplin, “International Organizations in the 
Future International Bargaining Process,” Journal of 
International Affairs, 25 (Summer, 1971), 287-301. 

2 Oran R. Young, The Politics of Force: Bargaining 
During International Crisis (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1968), p. 169, 

= Stanley Hoffman has criticized this view of inter- 
national law and organization in his essay “Interna- 
tional Law and the Control of Force,” in The Rele- 
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The second approach sees international law 
and organization as regulators of the interna- 
tional bargaining process. This regulative view 
is expressed in many forms including the em- 
phasis on peace keeping in many United Na- 
tions activities,51 Claude’s concept of “preven- 
tive diplomacy,”5? and even the concept of col- 
lective security itself.5* With regard to interna- 
tional Jaw, for example, Falk has argued that 
the law serves as a “braking mechanism” in 
helping to prevent the automatic escalation of 
international conflict.* 

The third approach views international law 
and organization as distributive organs in the 
international bargaining process. Concepts of 
peaceful change and the pacific settlement of 
disputes developed within the Covenant and 
UN Charter as well as by a large number of 
writers imply that international institutions can 
serve in making authoritative distributions be- 
tween states for a given bargaining issue.®> In 
this view, the World Court and the collective 
security organizations are considered to be dis- 
interested third parties making final decisions. 

The three views are not necessarily incom- 
patible. In fact, many writers combine two or 
all three views in their discussions. For exam- 
ple, while Young sees the UN as providing an 
environment in which states bargain, he also 


vance of International Law, ed. Deutsch and Hoffmann, 
pp. 21-47. His criticism that it is necessary to look at 
international law as a coercive order even though it 
fails to approximate such a view is directed at those 
writers who view international law as part of the inter- 
national environment. He does not deny that inter- 
national law may be approached from such a view- 
point but rather that it must be viewed also in other 
terms. 

“t See, for example, the discussions of the activities 
of the UN in the yearly International Conciliation 
volume published on issues before the General As- 
sembly. 

5 Inis L, Claude, Jr., Swords into Plowshares: The 
Problems and Progress of International Organization, 
3rd ed. (New York: Random House, 1964), pp. 385- 
404, 

= Claude, pp. 223-258. 

“Richard A. Falk, “Confrontation Diplomacy: 
Indonesia’s Campaign to Crush Malaysia,” in Inter- 
national Law and Political Crisis, ed. Scheinman and 
Wilkinson, p. 162. 

%5 Almost all writers impute the dispute-settling 
function to the League or UN or both. See, for ex- 
ample, Claude, Swords Into Plowshares, pp. 193-222, 
and Wolfram F. Hanrieder, “International Organiza- 
tions and International Systems,” Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 10 (September, 1966). 297-313. Hanrieder 
cites three tasks of international organization, two of 
which—peaceful change and the peaceful settlement 
of disputes—might be considered distributive. Although 
this function was emphasized more strongly in the 
interwar period than the postwar period (see, for ex- 
ample, Coplin, Functions of International Law, ch. 3), 
the dispute-settling function is still emphasized today. 
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Table 14. Length of Time for Disputes in the PCIJ, ICJ, 
League, and UN (Percentages) 








More than 
1-12 Months 12 Months 
PCIJ 
N=24 33 67 
ICJ 
N=31 32 68 
League 
N=31* 45 55 
UN 
N=21* 67 33 





* It was not possible to determine the exact time of 
withdrawal of a dispute from the League and UN for 
a number of cases (4 for the League and 10 for the UN). 

t Phi was employed in testing for historical and 
structural effects. The values in the matrix are: 


ICJ League 
PCI .01 .13 (Historical/Structural Index 
UN .34 .20 = ,05/.22= .23) 


sees it playing the role of third party intermedi- 
ary in a regulative as well as distributive capac- 
ity.5° Moreover, the institutions themselves play 
different roles in different situations. In the Ber- 
lin Blockade, the UN served primarily as an 
environment for Soviet-American communica- 
tions, while in the Suez Crisis it played primar- 
ily a regulative role.5? 

A variable that might be useful in assessing 
the degree to which the three functions are per- 
formed is the length of time that cases remain 
in the institutions. Table 14 indicates that the 
Court usually takes longer than either the 
League or the UN to deal with a case. In addi- 
tion to the structural factor, historical effects 
also seem to be important, since the UN was 
more likely than the League to deal with cases 
in a year or less. 

This difference suggests some ideas about the 
role of these institutions in the international 
bargaining process. It suggests that the Courts 
act as distributive institutions, taking their time 
to arrive at a decision and depending on dis- 
putes to become less salient over time. In con- 
trast, it suggests that the role played by the 
League and even to a greater extent by the UN 
is not distributive but environmental and regu- 
lative. Since disputes containing high salience 


š Compare discussions of the UN in Young, The 
Politics of Force, pp. 146-171, to discussions of the 
UN in Young, The Intermediaries (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1967). 

Compare Lawrence Scheinman, “The Berlin 
Blockade,” pp. 1-41, to Wolfgang Friedmann and 
Lawrence A. Collins, “The Suez Canal Crisis of 
1956,” pp. 91-126, both in Scheinman and Wilkinson. 
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Table 15. Actions with External Consequences Taken by 
the PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN (Percentages){ 





No Decision or 


oe Consequential 
q Action 

PCI 

N=24 67 33 
ICJ 

N=31 26 74 
League 

N=35 74 26 
UN 

N=31 64 36 


t Phi was employed in testing for historical and 
tructural effects. The values in the matrix are: 


ICJ League 


PCI 41 26 
UN 39 .11 


(Historical/Structural Index 
= ,26/.26=1.0) 


have usually been submitted to the League and 
UN rather than to the Court, the impact of the 
League and UN has appeared to be one of keep- 
ing the peace rather than developing a distribu- 
tive formula to resolve the disputes." 

A second consideration that one ought to 
take into account when considering the impact 
of the institutions on the international bargain- 
ing process is the ability of the institution to 
take actions that have some consequences. For 
the Court, we can define this as taking deci- 
sions (judgments) that are substantive (i.e., de- 
ciding the merits of the case) as opposed to 
taking decisions that are strictly procedural or 
taking no decisions whatsoever. For the League 
and UN, we might define it as action in at least 
one of the following forms: inquiry, mediation, 
cease fire, truce supervision, enforcement 
through boycott, police action, insertion of the 
Secretary-General’s or his deputies’ presence, 
formation of a committee of experts, or the 
provision of material support. All of these ac- 
tivities involve more than the simple appeal to 
resolve the problem.®® 

Table 15 lists the frequencies with which the 
four institutions have taken action that involves 
or does not involve some consequence as de- 
fined above. Both a historical and a structural 


5 One might even posit an efficiency rating for these 
institutions, based on the relationship between the 
length of time in which the institutions handle the 
dispute and the salience of the dispute. For high sali- 
ence disputes, the longer the dispute remains in the 
institutions, the less efficient the institution. If this 
were true, the UN is clearly a more efficient institu- 
tion than the League. 

® These categories have been adapted from those 
supplied by Haas, Collective Security, pp. 38-39. 
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Table 16. Outcome of Disputes in the PCIJ, ICJ, 
League, and UN (Percentages) + 


Settled By or Unsettled or 
With the Settled Outside 
Help of the Institution 
PCN 
N=24 67 33 
Ic] 
N=31 32 68 
League 
N=35 49 51 
UN 
N=31 19 81 


{ Phi was employed in testing for historical and 
structural effects. The values in the matrix are: 


ICJ League 


PCI -34 .06 
UN 15 32 


(Historical/Structural Index 
= ,31/.13 =2,38) 


effect appears to be operating here. Generally, 
the interwar institutions had a better capacity 
to act, although the UN has done much better 
than the ICJ. From a theoretical point of view, 
the decline of the ICJ is most crucial because it 
represents a loss in the capacity of international 
institutions to make substantive decisions in 
bargaining among states. It suggests further 
that if scholars continue to view institutions as 
a means for settling disputes they will be disap- 
pointed, : 

This pessimism is further increased if we 
look at the record of the four institutions in set- 
tling disputes or contributing to the settlement 
of disputes. Using the categories suggested by 
Ernst Haas, we coded disputes as “settled” if 
both sides refrained from arguing the point 
(with acquiescence to a fait accompli not con- 
stituting settlement).6° Table 16 indicates the 
distributions for the four institutions on this 
variable. 

Again, historical and structural effects ap- 
pear to be operating in the record of the four 
institutions although the historical trend is 
much stronger than it was in the case of the 
preceding variable. Combining the findings for 
Tables 15 and 16 leads one to conclude that 
not only is the ICJ less capable of making sub- 
stantive decisions than its predecessor, but also 
the United Nations is less capable of resolving 
disputes than the League in spite of its rela- 
tively equal capacity to take actions. This 
would suggest that the UN is playing a role in 
the contemporary world that is different from 


© Haas, p. 44. 
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the traditional role of conflict resolution or dis- 
pute settlement. 

Generally speaking, the findings suggest that 
we ought to develop criteria of efficiency for 
the United Nations that do not require the res- 
olution of conflict or the settlement of disputes. 
There is sufficient evidence here as well as in 
the general record of post-World War II inter- 
national politics that states can deal with each 
other without resolving their conflicts. The UN 
appears to be contributing to a general situation 
in contemporary international politics that finds 
conflicts being frozen, routinized and ultimately 
ignored with no resolution in the normal sense 
of the word.® If this is true, we need to de- 
velop categories that look at the capacity of in- 
ternational institutions to transfer, to render 
less important, and to freeze international con- 
flicts. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The purpose of this article, as stated at its 
beginning, has been to present a data set that 
allows for a comparative empirical analysis of 
the PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN in the interna- 
tional bargaining process. Although a variety of 
theoretical ideas now found in the scholarly lit- 
erature were related to the patterns found in 


* This point is developed in greater detail in Coplin, 
“International Organizations in Future International 
Bargaining Process.” 
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the data, no attempt was made to develop a co- 
herent theoretical model. In fact, the authors 
hope that this article will ultimately contribute 
to the development of empirically based theo- 
ries relating international institutions to the in- 
ternational bargaining process. 

As a method of summarizing what has been 
presented and providing some organizational 
guidelines for future scholarly work, Figure I 
presents a general framework identifying sets of 
variables that should be explored when examin- 
ing the role of international institutions in bar- 
gaining among states. Although the scheme, 
and in fact the entire paper, has been focused 
on two-party bargaining relationships and the 
PCIJ, ICJ, League, and UN, it can be viewed 
as a general framework for studying all types 
of bargaining among states—including multi- 
lateral—and all types of intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, 

The diagram assumes that each group of vari- 
able sets operates on the one following it in the 
diagram and therefore indirectly on all the re- 
maining variables. In addition, the impact of 
the institution on the specific bargaining issues 
is assumed to feed back through the foreign 
policy-making structures of the states and af- 
fects the entire international bargaining pro- 
cess. Those variable sets that are underlined 
have been used in one way or another in this 


paper. 


Figure 1. Schematic Illustration of Framework Relating Variables in the Study of International Institutions 
in Bargaining Among States 


State A 

General 

Bargaining 

Relationships ——® Specific 

Issue ———- International 
Institutions ———# Impact on 
Specific Issue 

State B 





RELEVANT VARIABLE SETS 


1. National Attributes 1. Similarity in 
Attributes 
2. Previous Experience 2, Interdependence 


with Institution 


1. Salience 


2. Age of Dispute 2. 


1. Entrance Patterns 1. Environmental 
Processes Within 2. 
Institution (e.g., 
consensus, voting) 


Regulative 


3. Power or Rank 3. Hostilities 3. Distributive 
Relationship 

4. International 4. Issue-Area 4. Collective- 
Conditions (e.g., problem- 
Bi-polarity) solving 
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The four diagrammed variable sets that have 
not been included in this study are of critical 
importance, Ernst Haas has shown how the 
conditions in the international environment re- 
late to the role of the United Nations.®? A 
number of writers including James N. Rosenau 
have emphasized the importance of issue area 
for the study of foreign policy behavior.®? One 
of the authors of this article, with Michael K. 
O’Leary, has recently written a paper arguing 
for the need to include issue area in any study 
of international interactions.** The processes 
that take place within institutions have proba- 
bly been the single most studied set of phenom- 
ena in the international organization literature. 
6° Finally, the category of collective problem- 
solving suggests that in addition to the three 
general functions that are now attributed to in- 
ternational institutions, we ought to employ 
criteria that assess the degree to which interna- 


Haas, Collective Security and Haas, “Dynamic 
Environment and Static System: Revolutionary Re- 
anes in the United Nations,” in The United Nations 
ystem, ed. Gregg and Barkun, pp. 162-197. 

& See Rosenau, “Pre-Theories and Theories ... ,” 
in Approaches to Comparative and International Poli- 
tics, ed. Farrell. 

“ Coplin and O'Leary, “A Simulation Model .. .” 

® See, for example, Chadwick F., Alger, “Interaction 
in a Committee of the United Nations General As- 
sembly,” in Quantitative International Politics, ed. J. 
David Singer (New York: Free Press, 1968), pp. 51~ 
84; Hayward R. Alker, Jr, and Bruce M. Russett, 
World Politics in the General Assembly (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1965); John Hadwen and 
Johan Kaufmann, How United Nations Decisions Are 
Made (Leyden: A. W. Sythoff, 1962); Thomas Hovet, 
Jr., Bloc Politics in the United Nations (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960); and Leon Gordenker, 
“Policy-Making and Secretariat Influence in the UN 
General Assembly: The Case of Public Information,” 


in The United Nations System, ed. Gregg and Barkun, 
136-155. 
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tional institutions contribute to the achievement 
of world public policy goals.®* 

Another important aspect of this scheme is 
the critical points it suggests for further study. 
We ought to be concerned with the linkages be- 
tween foreign policy-making processes and the 
bargaining interactions among states. We 
should also attempt to define how general bar- 
gaining relationships lead to disputes over spec- 
ific issues, Furthermore, the path of specific is- 
sues into or around international institutions 
should be clearly specified and studied, as 
should the relationships between various insti- 
tutional processes and the ultimate impact the 
institutions have on specific issues. Finally, it is 
necessary to look at issue impact as a learning 
process, through which the foreign policy-mak- 
ing structures within states develop predisposi- 
tions toward international institutions, includ- 
ing international law, that may affect their fu- 
ture international bargaining behavior. 

Whether or not scholars accept this particu- 
lar scheme is not as important as the commit- 
ment to build and empirically test theories link- 
ing international institutions to the way states 
behave. Until we have developed our theories 
and created sufficient data and analytical capa- 
bilities to distinguish the myth from the reality 
of the role of international institutions in the 
contemporary world, we are bound to be tied 
to the oscillating excesses of pessimism and op- 
timism that have characterized the literature of 
international law and organization. More im- 
portantly, if students of international institu- 
tions are able to clarify their own thinking, ulti- 
mately they may have some useful impact on 
shaping public policy. 

ë See Coplin, Introduction to International Politics, 
pp. 136-155. 
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Appendix 
A. Two-Party Cases for the Permanent Court of International Justice 
Name of Case Participants 
1 Mavrommatis Palestine Concessions Greece/Great Britain 
2 Interpretation of Article 179, Annex, Para- Greece/Bulgaria 
graph 4, of the Treaty of Neuilly 
3 German Interests in Polish Upper Silesia and Germany/Poland 
the Factory at Chorzow 
4 Denunciation of the Treaty of November 2, Belgium/China 
1865, Between China and Belgium 
5 The Lotus Case France/Turkey 
6 Rights of Minorities in Upper Silesia (Minor- Germany/Poland 
ity Schools) 
7 Payment of Various Serbian Loans Issued France/Serb-Croat-Slovene 
in France State 
8 Payment of Brazilian Federal Loans France/Brazil 
9 Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the District France/Switzerland 
of Gex 
10 Legal Status of Eastern Greenland (includes Denmark/Norway 
SE Greenland case) 
11 Delimitation of the Territorial Waters be- Turkey /Italy 
tween Castellorizo and Anatolia F 
12 Administration of the Prince of Pless Germany/Poland 
13 Appeal from Judgment of Czechoslovak- Czechoslovakia/Hungary 
Hungarian Mixed Arbitral Tribunal (Peter 
Pazmany University v. Czechoslovakia 
14 Polish Agrarian Reform and the German Germany/Poland 
Minority 
15 The Lighthouse Case France/Greece 
16 Oscar Chinn Case United Kingdom/Belgium 
17 Pajzs, Csaky and Eterhazy Hungary/Yugoslavia 
18 Losinger & Co. Switzerland/Yugoslavia 
19 Diversion of Water from the River Meuse Netherlands /Belgium 
20 The Borchgrave Case Belgium/Spain 
21 Phosphates in Morocco Italy/France 
22 Panevezys-Saldutiskis Railway Estonia/CLitbuania 
23 Electricity Co. of Sofia and Bulgaria Belgium/Bulgaria 
24 Societe Commerciale De Belgique Belgium/Greece 
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Date of 
Introduction 


5/24 
1/24 


5/25 
11/26 


1/27 
1/28 


5/28 


4/28 
3/29 


7/31 
5/29 


5/32 
5/33 


7/33 


5/33 
5/34 
12/35 
11/35 
8/36 
3/37 
3/36 
11/37 
1/38 
5/38 
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B. Two-Party Cases for the International Court of Justice 











a) ap 
peet OCON TDU A UN m 


m a 
wn 


Name of Case 


Corfu Channel Case 

Fisheries Case 

Asylum Case 

Rights of Nationals of the U.S. in Morocco 
Ambatielos 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

The Minquiers and Ecrehos Case 
Nottebohm 

Case of Certain Norwegian Loans 

Case Concerning Right of Passage over 
Indian Territory 

Case Concerning the Application of the 
Conv. of 1902 Governing the Guardianship 
of Infants 

Interhandel Case 

Case Concerning Sovereignty over Certain 


- Frontier Land 


= = 
tin A 


ma pà 
aO 


mà pee 
woo 


wv 
© 


NNN 
BRRRRBRE 


N 
oO 


30 
31 


Case Concerning Arbitral Award Made by 
King of Spain on 23 December 1906 

Case Concerning Aerial Incident of 27 July 
1955 

Case Concerning the Temple of Preah Vihear 
Case Concerning the Protection of French 
Nationals and Protected Persons in Egypt 
“Electricité de Beyrouth” Company Case 
Treatment in Hungary of Aircraft and Crew 
of USA 

Treatment in Hungary of Aircraft and Crew 
of USA (USSR) 

Aerial Incident of March 10, 1953 
Antarctica Case 

Antarctica Case 

Aerial Incident of Oct. 7, 1952 

Aerial Incident of July 27, 1955 

Aerial Incident of July 27, 1955 

Aerial Incident of Sept. 4, 1954 

Case Concerning the Barcelona Traction, 
Light and Power Co. 

Case Concerning the Compagnie du Port, 
des Quais et des Entrepots de Beyrouth and 
the Societé Radio-Orient 

Aerial Incident of Nov. 7, 1954 

Case Concerning the Northern Cameroons 


Participants 


United Kingdom/Albania 
United Kingdom/Norway 
Columbia/Peru 
France/United States 
Greece/United Kingdom 
United Kingdom/Iran 
France/United Kingdom 
Liechtenstein/Guatemala 
France/ Norway 
Portugal/India 


Netherlands /Sweden 


Switzerland/U.S, 
Belgium/Netherlands 


Honduras/Nicaragua 
Israel/Bulgaria 


Cambodia/Thailand 
France/Egypt 


France/Lebanon 
USA/Hungary 


USA/USSR 


USA/Czechoslovakia 
United Kingdom/Argentina 
United Kingdom/Chile 
USA/USSR 

USA/Bulgaria 

United Kingdom/Bulgaria 
USA/USSR 
Belgium/Spain 


France/Lebanon 


USA/USSR. 
Cameroon/United Kingdom 
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Date of 
Introduction 


5/41 
9/49 
10/49 
10/50 
4/51 
5/51 
12/50 
12/51 
7/55 
12/55 


1/57 


10/57 
11/57 


7/58 
10/57 


9/59 
10/49 


8/53 
2/54” 


2/54 


3/53 
5/55 
5/55 
5/55 

10/57 

11/57 
7/58 
9/58 


2/59 


6/59 
5/61 
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C. Two-Party Cases for the League of Nations 
+t Date of 
Name of Case Participants Introduction 
i Enzeli Iran/U.S.S.R. 5/20 
2 Aaland Islands Sweden/Finland 6/20 
3 Vilna Poland/Lithuania 9/20 
4 Coto Panama/Costa Rica 2/21 
5 Upper Silesia Poland/Germany 8/21 
6 Eastern Carelia Finland/U.S.S.R. 0/21 
7 Tunis Nationality Decrees United Kingdom/France 8/22 
8 Hungarian Frontier Hungary/Yugoslavia 5/22 
9 Burgenland Austria/Hungary 8/22 
10 Saigo Tarsan Hungary/Czechoslovakia 11/22 
11 Hungarian Optants Hungary/Romania 3/23 
12 Jaworzina Poland/Czechoslovakia 9/23 
13 Corfu Greece/Italy 9/23 
14 Ecumenical Patriarch Greece/Turkey 2/25 
15 Dmir Kapu Bulgaria/Greece 10/25 
16 Albanian Minorities Albania/Greece 12/25 
17 Mosul Territory in Iraq Turkey/United Kingdom 8/24 
18 Cruiser “Salamis” Greece/Germany 8/25 
19 Bahrein Islands Iran/United Kingdom 1/27 
20 Gran Chaco I Bolivia/Paraguay 12/28 
21 Gran Chaco II Bolivia/Paraguay 9/32 
22 Rhodope Forest Greece/Bulgaria 7/30 
23 Manchuria China/Japan 9/31 
24 Bulgarian-Greek Debt Bulgaria/Greece 0/31 
25 Finnish Vessels Finland/United Kingdom 9/31 
26 Iraq-Syrian Frontier France/United Kingdom 12/31 
27 Letica Peru/Columbia 9/32 
28 Anglo-Persian Oil Co. United Kingdom/Iran 12/32 
29 Iraq Frontier Tran/Iraq 12/34 
30 Hungarian Frontier Hungary/Yugoslavia 5/34 
31 Marseilles Crimes Hungary/Yugoslavia 12/34 
32 Syria (Sanjak) Turkey/France 12/36 
33 Ethiopia Ethiopia/Italy 3/35 
34 China China/Japan 8/37 
35 Russo-Finnish War Finland/U.S,.S.R. 12/39 
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Name of Case 


Forces in Iran 

Thai Border , 
Treatment of Indians 
Corfu Channel 
Kashmir I 
Intervention in China 
Threats to Yugoslavia 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Morocco 

Forces in Burma 
West Irian 
Syria-Turkish Crisis 
Cambodian Border 
Sudanese Border 
Tunisian Border 
Laos Intervention 
Eichman Kidnapping 
South Tyrol 

Cuban Complaint 
U-2 Incident 
Mauritania 

Cyprus 

Goa Invasion 
Venezuelan Boundary 
Senegal Border 
Ethiopian Border 
Panama 

Haiti/Dom. Rep. 
Cambodian Border 
Gibraltar 
Mercenaries in Angola 


D. Two-Party Cases for the United Nations 


Participants 


Tran/U.S.S.R. 
Thailand/France 

India/S. Africa 

United Kingdom/Albania 
India/Pakistan 
China/U.S.S.R. 
Yugoslavia/U.S.S.R. 
United Kingdom/Iran 
Egypt/France 
Burma/Nat. China 
Indonesia/ Netherlands 
Syria/Turkey 
Cambodia/Thailand 
Sudan/Egypt 
Tunisia/France 

Laos/N. Vietnam 
Argentina/Israel 
Austria/Italy 
Cuba/United States 
United States/U.S.S.R. 
Morocco/France 
Greece/Turkey 
Portugal/India 
Venezuela/United Kingdom 
Senegal/Portugal 
Ethiopia/Somalia 
Panama/United States 
Haiti/Dominican Republic 
Cambodia/South Vietnam 
United Kingdom/Spain 
Rep. of Congo/Portugal 
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Date of 
Introduction 


1/46 
5/46 
6/46 
1/47 
1/48 
9/49 
11/51 
9/51 
10/51 
3/53 
8/54 
10/57 
11/58 
2/58 
2/59 
8/59 
6/60 
6/60 
7/60 
4/60 
12/60 
12/63 
12/61 
8/62 
3/63 
2/64 
1/64 
5/63 
4/64 
8/65 
9/66 


The Swing Ratio and Game Theory 


DAVID SANKOFF 
University of Montreal 


AND 


KouLa MELLOS 
University of Ottawa 


It is well known that in electoral systems where 
a single representative is elected from each dis- 
trict or constituency on the basis of a simple plur- 
ality, the proportion of seats in the legislature a 
party can expect to win is not equal to the propor- 
tion of the overall vote it receives. In a two-party 
system the minority party can expect to be under- 
represented, while the party attracting more than 
50 per cent of the popular vote usually wins a 
higher proportion of seats than votes. One indi- 
cator of this tendency is the swing ratio s, the 
change in representation per change in popular 
vote from one election to the next. If r is the pro- 
portion of seats a party wins, and p the proportion 
of the popular vote it receives, s=Ar/Ap, a ratio 
which has been found to be more or less constant 
in any one political context as long as p does not 
deviate too much from the 40-60 per cent range. 
Predictive models of the relationship between r 
and p may allow for a degree of statistical fluctua- 
tion. Such models predict 7 as a function of p, 
where 7= E(r), the expected value of r. Then the 
quantity of interest is the expected swing ratio, 
5= E(s)=d?/dp, evaluated at p=0.5, i.e., where 
both parties have 50 per cent of the vote. 

In Britain, it has been found? that s~3; in the 
U.S., s ranges between 2.5 and 3.3 depending on 
the mode of calculation and also on the legisla- 
tive body (House or Senate) being considered. For 
Quebec, data from 27 elections are best fitted 
by an s-value of 3.8. One suggestion, that s=3.0 
is characteristic of all political contexts with this 
type of electoral system, has been’ formulated in 
terms of the ‘cube law’, 7=p*/[p?+-(1—p)']. 
Unfortunately, no large-scale systematic sur- 
veys have been made to test this hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that s ranges between 
2 and 4 and not between 1.0 and 1.2, say, nor 
between 8 and 16. 

The question which has not been satisfactorily 
answered, and to which this paper is addressed, 
is this: Why does s tend to take on values only 
in this particular range, independent of country 


1M. G. Kendall and A. Stuart, “The Law of the 
Cubic Proportion in Election Results,” British Journal 
of Sociology, 1 (September, 1950) 183-197. 

2J. G. March, “Party Legislative Representation as 
a Function of Election Results,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 21 (Winter, 1957-58), 521-542. 


and time? Kendall and Stuart? have shown that 
any sampling explanation based on the uneven- 
ness of distribution of party supporters among 
constituencies must involve quantitative assump- 
tions which are just as difficult to explain as the 
swing ratio effect" March’ proposed a reasonable 
model based on interparty negotiations and intra- 
constituency pressures; but to quantify this model 
would require assumptions about the values of a 
number of parameters. Furthermore the be- 
havior of this model would tend to be rather 
sensitive to the values chosen for these parameters. 
In this paper we define a two-person zero-sum 
game which is perhaps the simplest possible ab- 
straction of this type of electoral contest. The 
idea is to try to account for all or part of the swing 
ratio effect in terms of resource allocation strate- 
gies by the two competing parties. There are no 
parameters to specify, and, as we shall show, 
under asymptotically optimal strategies: 5 ~2. 


The Game 


There are two players, I and II, with resources 
6 and 1—0, respectively, where 0<1~0<@<1. 
There are n boxes and each player must allocate, 
secretly, his resources among the boxes. After 
this allocation is completed, the amount I put in 
each boxis compared with the amount II put in, 
and whoever put more, wins the box. The payoff 
is the proportion of boxes won by I. Player I tries 
to maximize the minimum payoff he can expect 
for any strategy II may play; while IT tries to 
minimize the maximum payoff expected for any 
strategy available to I. 

The particular case of this game where n=3 
was discussed by Owen,® but only for 0 fixed at 
0.5. The general case has not been discussed 
previously. 

This'game does not have a saddle point in pure 
strategies, except for the trivial case 9/n>1—9. 
We prove this in the next section and show that 

? Kendall and Stuart, “The Law of the Cubic Pro- 
portion...” 

*A recent study which assumes the cube law is 
Henri Theil, “The Cube Law Revisited,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 65 (September, 
1970) 1213-1219. 

March, “Party Legislative Representation . . .” 


°G. Owen, Game Theory (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders, 1968), pp. 88-93. 
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even as n=% , i.e., for large numbers of constitu- 
encies, the game has no solution or approximate 
solution in pure strategies. Extending the game to 
allow mixed strategies, we show how to construct 
strategies depending on @ and n in a way which is 
asymptotically optimal as n>. 

Following this analysis we devote a section to 
its interpretation in electoral terms. 


Mathematical Analysis? 


THEOREM 1. For any pure strategy available to I, 
player I has an opposing pure strategy producing 
a payoff of 1. For any pure strategy available to 
I, II has an opposing one producing a payoff less 
than or equal to 1—(1—6)/6+1/n. 


Proof. Let y=(y1, * * * , Yn) be any pure strategy 
available to II; i.e., yı is allocated to the first 
box, y2 to the second, etc. For i=1,+---, n, set 
xi=yYit(26—-1)/n. Then x=(%1,+++, Xn) is a 
strategy for I because 


n 
2 i = 6, 
i=l 


and the payoff for x against y is 1 since x;> y; for 
i=1,+++,n. 

Now let x be any pure strategy available to I. 
Without loss of generality we can assume 


tı L ta Lte Sm. (1) 
Let m be such that 
m m+1 
DSa<1-a Yxe>1-6 (2) 
i=l i=l 


Clearly m>1 unless 8/n >1—9, in which case the 
theorem is trivially true. Otherwise set 


a+ (1 -0- Ds) J” for i 
y: = =1 


0, 


The payoff for x against y=(yı, +--+, Yn) is 
1—m/n. An upper bound for this quantity can 
be found as follows: From (1) and the second 
inequality of (2), we have 

1—9 


m+1 





Em+l > 


1We would like to thank Professors Mark Kac, 
Jean-Jacques Moreau, and Frank Stenger for advice, 
and Professor Guillermo Owen for information about 
this type of game. As far as possible we shall keep to 
the terminology and notation of Owen, Game Theory. 
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By (1), this inequality must also be satisfied by 
each of Xmas *** s Xn» Thus 


1=9 * 


t- + DO 





But from (2), 


Z z0- (1—0). 


mm4? 

Inequalities (3) and (4) together yield 
1—8 
m+1 


(4) 





n —- (1-9 <0- (1—0), 


1— m/n < 1 — (1 — 9)/80 + 1/n. 


This theorem shows that the game with pure 
strategies has no saddle point (except for trivial 
cases) and that when this game is played with 
many boxes, it is as far away from having a 
solution as when it is played with a few. 

In contrast to this, we show in Theorem 2 how 
to construct a pair of mixed strategies which 
come within 3/2n of constituting a solution. For 
large n, such as encountered in electoral systems 
(say 100-1000), these strategies specify, for all 
practical purposes, a value for the game. Before 
proving this theorem we require some definitions. 

For pure strategies x versus y the payoff to I 
will be denoted 


A(x, y) = (1/n) È xla y), 


where 
1, ifa>b 
x(a, b) = 33, ifa=b (5) 
0, ifa<b. 
=1,--+-,m 
fori =m +1,- m 





A mixed strategy for a player may be considered 
as a probability distribution over all the strategies 
available to him. Thus we work with the set of 
cumulative distribution functions on the n-dimen- 
sional interval U= [0, 1]* which concentrate all 
their mass on the hyperplane defined by 

n 


>a = 8 


i=1 


in the case of player I, or 


Dw=1- o 


i=l 
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in the case of I. Since we are using mixed strate- 
gies, we are interested not just in the payoff, but 
in the expected payoff 


EF, = f f aa naraco © 
uyu 
where I plays mixed strategy F and II plays G. 
If G assigns probability 1 to the pure strategy y 
E(F, G) = E(F, y) 


-f ACs, dP) 


and an analogous remark may be made about 
E(x, G). The values of the game! for I and I are 
vy and vy respectively where 


sup inf E(F, y) = vr 
F y 
< vrr = inf sup E(x, G). 
G x 


THEOREM 2, 


or + 1/2n > (30 — 1)/20 > wr — 1/n. 


Proof. Let F be the strategy for I which assigns 
probability 1/n! to each permutation of the vector 
(u, 3u,..., [2n—1]u) where u=6/n?. Let H be 
any mixed strategy for II. From (5) and (6) 


E(F, H) n 
= 0/4 f f Exess) CD) 
OM U ial 
= w f SEa- 
-x((2j — 11, v/na HG) 


since F assigns probability 1/n! to n! different 
vectors, (z—1)! of which have [2j—1]u as the 


i-th coordinate, for each j=1,...,”. Then 

EF, | | (8) 

= (1/n*) 5 D 2 x([27 — 1]u, y)dy) 
i=l jal 

> (1/1) f È a- Ort w/2aHw), 0) 


3 Optimal strategies exist if 


max min E(¥,y)=v=min max E(x,6), 
F y G x 


in which case v is called the value of the game. 
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since x([2;—1 lu, y)=1 except when y;> [2j—1]u; 
i.e., except for j=1,..., 7 where r is the largest 
integer in (y;+u)/2u. For H to be a strategy for 
Il, it must concentrate all its mass on the hyper- 
plane 


Zy = 1-4, 


feo] 


where the integrand in (9) becomes n?—(1 —6)/2u 
—n/2. Therefore 


E(F, B) 
> (1 — (1 — 0)/2n?u — 1/2n) f dH(y) (10) 
u 


= (36 — 1)/26 — 1/2n, 


which is a lower bound for vy, since H was chosen 
arbitrarily. 

Similarly, let G assign probability (n—m)!/n! 
to each distinct permutation of (w, 3w,..., 
[2m—1]w, 0,..., 0) where w=(1—60)/m?® and m 
is the largest integer in n(1—0)/@. Let H be any 
mixed strategy for I. As in (7}{10), 


EEO o, 
= ym) f È| È xen j- te) 
+ È x0) | dare 


< (1/n*) Sat a ann 


= 1 + m[2n — m8/(1 — 0 ]/2n?+ 1/2n. 


Using the fact that n1 —0/0—1 <m <n(1 —0)/0, 
it follows that 


E(H, G) < (380 — 1)/26 + 1/n, 
and this completes the proof. 


Electoral Interpretation 


Theorem 2 shows that in a game with many 
boxes, if I and II are playing nearly optimal 
strategies (or optimal strategies if these exist), 
the average payoff will be approximately 
(36—1)/28. 

How can this game be related to electoral sys- 
tems ? The n boxes, of course, represent n constitu- 
encies, and the payoff represents the proportion of 
these constituencies won by the majority party. 
The simplest way to interpret the resource variable 
8 is to equate it to p, the proportion of the total 
popular vote won by the majority party. This leads 
immediately to the prediction 7=(3p—1)/2p, and 
3, evaluated at p=0.5, is 2. Thus, if the parties in 
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a two-party system could freely allocate their 
total support among the constituencies, we 
should expect a swing ratio equal to 2. 

This model is, of course, excessively simple. 
It would be preferable to relate the variable @ to 
the sum total of electoral resources: financial, 
organizational, press goodwill, etc. Some of these 
resources can be freely allocated; others, however, 
are bound to certain constituencies. If we were 
somehow able to identify 6 with the freely allo- 
catable resources, there would still remain the 
problem of predicting the vote in each constitu- 
ency. Part of the resources bound to a particular 
constituency is the proportion of hard-core voters. 
A realistic model would have to combine?’ the 
hard-core vote, which is relatively independent 
of free resources allocated, with the vote of the 
previously uncommitted constituents, which is 
more proportional to free resources allocated to 
the constituency. 


’ Thiel, “The Cube Law Revisited,” shows one way 
of doing this. 
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It is easy to see how such a model would have 
a higher swing ratio than the pure game-theory 
model. Assuming the hard-core vote is (1—z)/2 
for both parties in most constituencies, the game 
would be played to capture a majority of the un- 
committed vote in as many constituencies as 
possible. Then 7=(3@—1)/26 as before, but in- 
stead of p=0, we have p=6z+(1—z)/2, and 
hence 5=2/z when 6=p=1/2. So if one third 
of the voters, say, are hard-core, 3=3. 

Parameters other than z, perhaps related to 
differences between constituencies or to the turn- 
out proportion, could also be added to the game. 
Some of these would tend, like z, to amplify the 
expected swing ratio, and others would tend to 
attenuate it. The important point about the game 
model is that it gives a reasonable basic value of 
š without the introduction of any parameters. 
It is a very simple model. Nevertheless, we feel 
that it summarizes the strategic problem faced 
by parties in this type of electoral system and 
that the asymptotic solution captures the most 
important component of the swing ratio effect. 


The Strategy of Ambiguity: Uncertainty and Electoral Competition* 


KENNETH A. SHEPSLE 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Nicholas Biddle, the manager of William Henry 
Harrison’s campaign for the presidency, is re- 
ported to have given his candidate the following 
advice: 


Let him say not one single word about his principles, 
or his creed—let him say nothing—promise nothing. 
Let no Committee, no convention—no town meeting 
ever extract from him a single word, about what he 
thinks now, or what he will do hereafter. Let the use 
of pen and ink be wholly forbidden as if he were a mad 
poet in Bedlam.t 


More recently, presidential candidates have fol- 
lowed Biddle’s seemingly ageless advice with 
ambiguous pronouncements on the salient politi- 
cal issues of the time.? In the 1968 presidential 
campaign, both Nixon’s “I have a plan” state- 
ments on the Vietnam issue and Humphrey’s 
“law and order with justice” slogan on “‘the social 
issue” suggest that the equivocal pronouncement 
during the course of a campaign is a common and 
recurrent theme in American electoral politics. 
Sartori places this phenomenon in a still broader 
context: 


In his pungent essay, Politics and the English Language, 
George Orwell pointed out that ‘the great enemy of 
clear language is insincerity’ and that there is therefore 
a ‘special connection between politics and the debase- 
ment of language [Orwell, Selected Essays, (London, 
1957), pp. 152, 154, 157]? Ordinary political language 
is insincere language, for it is less an instrument for 
expressing thought than a means ‘for concealing or 


* Several closely related papers including the one 
presented here have benefitted from close readings and 
careful criticism by a number of people. For their 
efforts I acknowledge and thank Richard Niemi, Alvin 
Rabushka, William Riker, John Sprague, and Herbert 
Weisberg, as well as the anonymous referees of this 
paper. A Washington University Faculty Summer Re- 
search Grant provided time to prepare and revise vari- 
ous drafts of this paper. 

1 Nicholas Biddle, Correspondence, R. C. McGrane, 
ed. (Boston:Houghton, Mifflin, 1919), p. 256. Cited 
in Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1945), p. 211. I thank Pro- 
fessor Robert Lineberry for bringing this citation to 
my attention. 

*For example, William Leuchtenberg reports the 
following remarks by a Harding advisor during the 
1920 presidential campaign: “From his deathbed, 
Boies Penrose the Pennsylvania machine politician ad- 
vised: ‘Keep Warren at home. Don’t let him make 
speeches. If he goes out on tour somebody’s sure to 
ask him questions, and Warren’s just the sort of 
damned fool that will try to answer them.’” William 
E. Leuchtenberg, The Perils of Prosperity, 1914-1932 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958), p. 88. 
I thank Risé S. Shepsle for this citation. 


preventing thought.’ Actually, except in the case of 
some intellectuals, political discourse is more often 
than not either a device for achieving and maintaining 
power, or a device for stimulating action . . . . I donot 
wish to sound cynical. 1 am only trying to point out the 
special difficulties that a student of politics is bound to 
encounter. For he has to work in a field where it may be 
considered useful to becloud problems, and definitely 
not useful to clarify them. Indeed, an important part 
of politics may be described as the art of confusing 
political issues (and this is not necessarily the wicked 
part)? 

That candidates are seen as vague and am- 
biguous in their campaigning and that the ob- 
served ambiguity typically involves precisely those 
issues on which the election hinges may dis- 
courage the traditional democrat. The ballot, a 
fundamental feature of democratic government, 
presumably provides an opportunity for the 
citizen to register his preferences on the important 
issues facing the collectivity. Citizens, however, 
vote for candidates, not policy alternatives. Am- 
biguous campaigning, reasons the traditional 
democrat, therefore compromises the “ballot box 
principle” by preventing citizens from identifying 
candidates with policy positions. 

The aim of this paper is to explicate the role of 
ambiguity in electoral competition. I examine 
the effects of uncertainty on the decisions of voters 
and the strategy choices of candidates. The under- 
lying theme here is the basic incompatibility of 
the hopes of the traditional democrat on the one 
hand and the desires of the politician on the other. 
It is argued that the rules of the democratic game 
often conflict with underlying normative princi- 
ples—that incentives to equivocate are perceived 
by candidates for office, much to the consterna- 
tion of the “responsible democrat.” 

A second aim of this paper is the introduction 
of mathematical decision theory and its integra- 
tion with formal models of political phenomena. 
Choice, it is maintained, is the basic social act 
that transforms the essentially private thoughts 
and values of individuals into “public activity.” 
And since “public activities” comprise the set of 
observables that concerns the behavioral scientist, 
a theory of choice—decision theory— is a most 
appropriate tool of analysis and theory building. 
In particular, a theory of decision making in 
contingencies of risk and uncertainty permits us 
to consider rational actors who are constrained 

* Giovanni Sartori, Democratic Theory (Detroit: 


Wayne State University Press 1962), p. 207 (emphasis 
added). 
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in their choice behavior by environmental limita- 
tions on information as well as by their preference 
structures. 


Theoretical Precursors 


A concern with ambiguity in electoral competi- 
tion is not novel. Various students of politics 
have acknowledged the manifestations and con- 
sequences of ambiguity, minimally with guarded 
pessimism, and more often with outright anxiety. 
“Why,” ask Pendleton Herring, to cite an exam- 
ple, 
cannot there be more direction and less confusion in 
our political life? Surveying the history of our parties, 
we find discord among their members and frequent 
evasion in their platforms. Our parties have generally 
side-stepped the issues that have divided the nation 
most deeply.* 


Or, to cite another example, V. O. Key, Jr., after 
observing that “. . . politicians prefer to be sure 
that if they act they will not find themselves far 
out on a limb,” suggests that owing to the un- 
predictable reactions of the electorate to volatile, 
salient issues, politicians become “addicted to 
equivocation and ambiguity.’ 

For yet another example, one need only peruse 
the pages of Downs’s An Economic Theory of 
Democracy. There he argues—and this argument 
is examined carefully below—that on the “‘critical 
issues” parties perceive incentives to equivocate, 
to “becloud their policies in a fog of ambiguity.” 
The disturbing consequence of this kind of be- 
havior, Downs claims, is that parties are led to 
appeal to the irrational in the electorate. The 
“fundamental tension” in his model—the conclu- 
sion that “rational behavior by political parties 
tends to discourage rational behavior by voters”? 
-produces difficulties for a governmental ar- 
rangement in which the governors are to be re- 
sponsive to the wishes and preferences of the 
governed. 

As these examples suggest, the strategy of 
ambiguity in electoral competition has been a 
source of empirical interest and normative con- 
cern for a wide range of scholars.® To those we 
have cited above, one might add a host of econo- 


*Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy: 
American Parties in Action, 2nd ed. (New York: Nor- 
ton, 1965), p. 188. 

sV. O. Key, Jr„ Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1961), p. 424. 

"V. O. Key, Jr, Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups, 4th ed. (New York: Crowell, 1958), p. 241. 

1 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper & Row, 1957), p. 136. 

t Downs, p. 136. 

? For an effort to explicate the role of ambiguity in 
the context of administrative decision making, a paper 
recently brought to my attention is Julian Wolpert’s 
“Consequences of Inadvertent and Purposeful Am- 
biguity in Locational Strategies,” presented at the 65th 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, New York 1969, 
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mists and management scientists whose interests 
include the behavior of firms, consumers, and 
investment markets in an uncertain world.!° The 
ambiguity of signals, whether its source is the 
platform and pronouncements of a political party, 
the pricing and production decisions of a firm, or 
the ever variable movements of the Dow-Jones 
average, pervades many aspects of social life. 

Scholarly attention to the nature and implica- 
tions of ambiguity and, more generally, of un- 
certainty is widespread." But with the notable 
exception of Downs, little serious, systematic at- 
tention has been devoted to its impact and con- 
sequences in the political realm.” This paper 
examines one kind of uncertainty in the electoral 
context. The theory proposed below is formal, in 
effect a slight mathematical generalization of 
Downs’s model of party competition. Its central 
feature is the exploitation of formal theories of 
decision making under risk. 


The Theory of Ambiguity: A Generalization 
of Downs 


In the Downsian model, it will be recalled, 
there are two kinds of actors—citizens and candi- 
dates for office—each motivated by different sets 
of incentives. The Downsian citizen has prefer- 
ences about issues of public policy and uses his 


*Three monographs provide a sampling of this 
literature. See Karl Henrik Borch, The Economics of 
Uncertainty (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1968); Howard Raiffa, Decision Analysis (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1968); and Kenneth J. Arrow, 
Essays on the Theory of Risk-Bearing (Chicago: 
Markham, 1971). 

4 The importance of these inquiries is suggested in 
a passage from a paper by Arrow: 


There is no need to enlarge upon the importance of 
a realistic theory explaining how individuals choose 
among alternate courses of action when the conse- 
quences of their actions are incompletely known to 
them. It is no exaggeration to say that every choice 
made by human beings would meet this description 
if attention were paid to the ultimate implications. 
Risk and the human reactions to it have been called 
upon to explain everything from the purchase of 
chances in a “numbers” game to the capitalist struc- 
ture of our economy; according to Professor Frank 
Knight, even human consciousness itself would dis- 
appear in the absence of uncertainty. 


See Kenneth J. Arrow, “Alternative Approaches to the 
Theory of Choice in Risk-Taking Situations,” Econo- 
metrica, 19 (October 1951), 404. Also see Frank H. 
Knight, Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit (New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1921). 

4 This statement needs some qualification if the spe- 
cialized literature in the field of constitutional choice— 
essentially the social choice of a social decision process 
under conditions of uncertainty—is included. See, for 
example, James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, 
The Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1962); and Douglas W. Rae, “Deci- 
sion Rules and Individual Values in Constitutional 
Choice,” American Political Science Review, 63 
(March 1969), 40-56. 
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resources (or chooses not to) to affect the direc- 
tion of government policy. Citizens are assumed to 
be rational in the sense that (1) they are capable 
of making choices whenever alternatives are 
placed before them (connectivity)," and (2) the 
choices they make possess a certain modicum of 
consistency (transitivity).4 In effect, then, each 
citizen in Downs’s model is represented by a 
preference ordering defined over public policy 
issues. 

The typical candidate of the Downsian model 
polity is an office-seeker. His behavior is deter- 
mined solely by the effect it is likely to have on 
his quest for office. “Politicians in our model are 
motivated by the desire for power, prestige, and 
income... their primary objective is to be 
elected.”"!5 A candidate’s own policy preferences 
are of marginal importance since “politicians . . . 
never seek office as a means of carrying out par- 
ticular policies; their only goal is to reap the 
rewards of holding office per se.”!8 

The mechanism that captures the dynamic of 

electoral competition is the well-known spatial 
model. Since electoral outcomes depend upon the 
aggregation of voter choices and since individual 
voter choices depend upon individual preferences, 
candidates for office choose policy positions and 
utter policy-related statements with an eye to 
voter preferences and the likely aggregate of voter 
choices. Stokes characterizes Downs’s one-dimen- 
sional version of the spatial model well: 
The root idea of Downs’s model is that the alterna- 
tives of government action on which political contro- 
yersy is focused can be located in a one-dimensional 
space, along a left-right scale. At least for illustration, 
Downs interprets this dimension as the degree of gov- 
ernment intervention in the economy... . Each voter 
can be located on the scale according to how much 
government control he wants and each party according 
to how much government control it advocates.!7 


Each voter is characterized by a point on the one- 
dimensional space (his most-preferred point) and 
by a preference metric which relates “distance” 
from his most-preferred point to preference. 
Each candidate for office is simply a single point 
in the space. With appropriate assumptions (see 


Tf alternatives A and B are on the agenda, then 
each citizen either prefers A to B, B to A, or is 
indifferent between them. 

“Whereas connectivity is a dyadic property, 
transitivity imposes constraints on triads of alterna- 
tives. Thus, for the dyad (A, B), if a citizen prefers 
A to B or is indifferent; if, for the dyad (B, C), he 
prefers B to C or is indifferent; then it cannot be 
the case that he prefers C to A when the dyad 
(A, C) is offered. That is, for (A, B, C), A > B and 
B > C> (C > A), where > is the symbol for pref- 
erence or indifference. 

* Downs, Economic Theory of Democracy, p. 30. 

* Downs, p. 28. 

"Donald E. Stokes, “Spatial Models of Party 
Competition,” American Political Science Review, 57 
(June 1963), 368-377 (quoted at p. 368). 
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below) about the preference metric the voter casts 

his vote (if he votes at all) for the candidate who 

locates himself “closest” to the voter’s most- 
preferred point. 

In order to generalize Downs’s model for the 
purposes of examining the effects of uncertainty, 
it is useful to begin with an explicit recognition of 
the assumptions required. Typically, spatial 
models begin with assumptions about the space 
of available policy alternatives, the nature of 
preferences defined on the space, and motives for 
choice. For the purposes of this paper the follow- 
ing assumptions are made: 

(boundedness and A.1: The space of alternatives is 

unidimensionality) a bounded continuum, [A, 
B]. 

(single-peakedness) A.2: Each v: in the set of citizens 
V= {Vi Va, Vaj pos- 
sesses a continuous, differ- 
entiable (at all but at most a 
finite number of points), 
single-peaked, von Neu- 
mann-Morgenstern prefer- 
ence function u(x) (x 
qA, B])}, consistent with 


A.3: The metric “Euclidean dis- 
tance from most preferred 
point” induces a preference 
relation such that 


(quasisymmetry) 


> 
ely, Xi) — o(z, Xi) = 
< 


< 
u(y) — ui(z), 
> 


where p is the Euclidean dis- 
tance metric and x; is the 
most-preferred point of vi. 


(utility maximiza- A.4: Citizens are nonstrategic (ex- 


tion) pected) utility maximizers. 
(universal partici- A.5: All citizens vote. 

pation) 

(entrepreneurial A.6: Political entrepreneurs em- 
incentives) ploy lexicographic criteria 


to guide their behavior: 
they are primarily con- 
cerned with winning office; 
a secondary concern is max- 
imizing votes. 

The first assumption is, in a sense, restrictive 
but does not detract from the major points to be 
made below. The restrictive feature of this as- 
sumption is, of course, unidimensionality. Elec- 
tions typically involve a myriad of issues for which 
A.1 and A.2 are not compatible. For the purposes 
of making several points about the utility of 
ambiguous strategies, however, it is convenient 
to assume unidimensionality.* The boundedness 

“However, one is not required to suppose this 


dimension is ideological in nature, as Downs does. 
The prospects for relaxing this assumption are ex- 
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assumption adds no difficulties and is theoretical- 
ly quite general.1° In particular, it permits with- 
out loss of generality the consideration of that 
subinterval of the policy continuum found be- 
tween the “extreme voters” most preferred 
points in either direction. 

Assumption A.2—single-peakedness—requires 
that all voters possess a “bliss point” (most pre- 
ferred point), with preference or utility decreasing 
for points increasingly distant from that point.” 
Assumption A.3 specifies the relationship be- 
tween distance and preference, namely that 
Euclidean distance from most preferred point 
and preference are negatively correlated. In 
combination, then, A.2 and A.3 require a set of 
voters with single-peaked utility functions, for 
some particular ordering of the alternatives, such 
that the Euclidean distance metric provides a 
measure of preference. An electorate conforming 
to A.2 and A.3 is called an electoral profile” 

Assumption A.4 requires little comment except 
the emphasis of the word “nonstrategic.” It is 
assumed that the election contest involves indi- 
vidual citizens comparing the alternatives avail- 
able and deciding on how to use their vote by 
appealing to their individual preferences. Neither 
cooperative-collusive behavior nor “sophisti- 
cated” voting is considered. That is, the Downs- 
ian model, and ours as well, is equivalent to a 
two-person zero-sum game played by the com- 
peting candidates for office. The voters are not 





tremely good, as has been indicated by the multi- 
dimensional generalizations of Downs in the research 
of scholars at Carnegie-Mellon University. For a 
summary of this work, see Otto Davis, Melvin Hinich, 
and Peter Ordeshook, “An Expository Development 
of a Mathematical Model of the Electoral Process,” 
American Political Science Review, 64 (June 1970), 
426-448; and Melvin Hinich, John Ledyard, and 
Peter Ordeshook, “A Theory of Electoral Equilib- 
rium: A Spatial Analysis Based on the Theory of 
Games” (Carnegie-Mellon University, 1971, unpub- 
lished manuscript). 

*In fact, it may be shown that the competitive 
situation in an unbounded space may be transformed 
to a bounded space with no effect on strategic con- 
siderations. See Kenneth A. Shepsle, Essays on Risky 
Choice in Electoral Competition (unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Rochester, 1970), 
Chap. 4. Also see Robert G. Samberg, “Collective 
Decision-Making in a Bounded Prospect Space,” a 
paper delivered at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, Los 
Angeles, 1970. 

32 For early discussion of the single-peakedness 
concept, see Duncan Black, The Theory of Commit- 
tees and Elections (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1958). For a generalization of single- 
peakedness, see Amartya Sen, “A Possibility Theorem 
on Majority Decisions,” Econometrica, 34 (April 
1966), 491-499, 

“The term is adapted from Benjamin Ward, “Ma- 
jority Voting and Alternative Forms of Public En- 
terprise,” in Julius Margolis, ed., The Public Economy 
of Urban Communities (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1965), pp. 112-126. 
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players in the game; rather, they serve a more 
mechanistic role, providing signals and structur- 
ing the payoff function for the “actual” partici- 
pants—the candidates for office.” 

That nonvoting has important implications for 
entrepreneurial behavior, in both the strategic 
sense (e.g., policy pronouncements) and the 
tactical sense (e.g., canvassing and other precinct- 
level activities) has been suggested by Garvey, 
Hinich, Kramer, Ordeshook, and others. As 
their research has shown, however, abstention is 
an incredibly complex phenomenon to model. We 
avoid these complexities by postulating A.5: uni- 
versal participation. Our results must be inter- 
preted with this restriction in mind. 

Finally, we assume that political entrepreneurs 
are office seekers and choose electoral strategies 
with this goal in mind. Among those behaviors 
which are perceived as equivalent in terms of 
office seeking, a secondary criterion, vote maxi- 
mization, is employed. Plurality maximization 
might have been employed as the secondary 
criterion instead since, by A.5, vote maximization 
and plurality maximization are equivalent. In any 
event, assumption A.6 renders votes the only 
political currency of interest to the candidates for 
office.” 


2 For an examination of the dynamics of building 
a majority coalition, and a less “mechanistic” treat- 
ment of the voter, see Steven Brams, “Positive Coali- 
tion Theory: The Relationship Between Postulated 
Goals and Derived Behavior,” in Cornelius P, Cotter 
et al, eds., Political Science Annual: Conflict, Com- 
petition, and Coalitions, IV (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1972), forthcoming. “Sophisticated voting” 
as treated in Robin Farquharson, Theory of Voting 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969) is also 
not considered here. Voters consult only their own 
preference schedules in making their voting choice. 
They do not engage in speculation or calculation 
about the behavior of other voters. In the context 
of two-candidate elections (which is all we consider 
in this paper), with single-peaked preference func- 
tions and universal participation (A.5), “sophisti- 
cated voting” is not crucial. For electoral contin- 
gencies in which it is important, see, in addition to 
Farquharson, Gerald H. Kramer, “Sophisticated Vot- 
ing Over Multidimensional Choice Spaces,” a paper 
delivered at the Meetings of the Public Choice So- 
ciety, Blacksburg, Virginia, 1971. 

2 Gerald Garvey, “The Theory of Party Equilib- 
tium,” American Political Science Review, 60 (March 
1966), 29-38; Melvin Hinich and Peter Ordeshook, 
“Abstentions and Equilibrium in the Electoral Pro- 
cess,” Public Choice, 7 (Fall 1969), 81-106; Gerald 
H. Kramer, “A Decision-Theoretic Analysis of a 
Problem in Political Campaigning,” in Joseph L. 
Bernd, ed., Mathematical Applications in Political 
Science, II (Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1966), pp. 137-160. 

“We do not need to be more explicit in stating 
this assumption since, in the remainder of this paper, 
we shall be concerned only with winning strategies— 
those strategies that are “dominant” in a sense to be 
specified below. 
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Assumptions A.1 through A.6 define a variant 
of Downs’s model of party competition and form 
the basis for generalization below. Other assump- 
tions that may arise are made explicit wherever 
practical. 

Although it has been subject to a good deal of 
criticism, Downs’s model has survived more than 
a decade as a basis for the formal examina- 
tion of electoral processes and governmental de- 
cision making. Moreover, it has generated a great 
deal of research, some of which has been cited, 
that attempts to remove weaknesses and relax 
excessively restrictive formulations. Our essay 
1ollows this pattern. We examine a structural 
feature of the environment—the risk environment 
—and its implications for voter and candidate 
decision making. 

Given A.1~A.6, suppose that candidates for 
office are represented not by points in [A, B] but 
rather by probability distributions over points in 
[A, B]. That is, candidates are perceived by voters 
as lottery tickets over policy alternatives, and 
voters (like gamblers) must choose between un- 
certain prospects. Candidates, on the other 
hand, must choose their electoral strategies from 


the set of all probability distributions over [A, B} 


i.e., from the set P[A, B]. 

It is quite clear that our conceptualization of 
candidates as probability distributions over [A, B] 
effects a simple mathematical generalization of 
Downs’s original treatment since any point xe[A, 
B] is a degenerate probability distribution. That 
is, the new strategy set available to candidates 
includes the original one proposed by Downs: 
[A, B]CP[A, B]. However, not only is there 
mathematical generality afforded by this con- 


* Decision theories ordinarily distinguish among 
contingencies of certainty, risk, and uncertainty, In 
the case of certainty, each action or choice is known 
to lead to a specific (set of) outcome(s). In con- 
tingencies of risk, each action is probabilistically re- 
lated to outcomes in the sense that action a, results 
in outcome o, with probability pij. Thus, for the 
set of outcomes O = {0,, 0... , On}, the itè action 
or choice is a lottery ticket: a, = (Pii On Piz On ea.s 
Pin On), Where the usual probability constraints on 
the p,’s apply. In the case of uncertainty, each action 
is probabilistically related to outcomes, but the nature 
of the relationship depends on an unknown parameter 
O, labeled “the state of nature.” Thus, a; = py: 
On Pr On.. Pin® On). We have argued else- 
where that the three-part distinction above is, for 
our purposes, somewhat artificial, and that we may 
conceive of all contingencies as falling under the 
rubric of risk—a known probability distribution over 
outcomes. We shall, however, often use the common 
parlance, referring (somewbat confusingly, we ad- 
mit) to uncertainty. Let us reiterate that we shall 
always mean risk. See Kenneth A. Shepsle, “Parties, 
Voters, and the Risk Environment: A Mathematical 
Treatment of Electoral Competition Under Uncer- 
tainty,” in Probability Models of Collective Decision- 
Making, Richard G. Niemi and Herbert F. Weisberg, 
eds, (Columbus: Charles E. Merrill), forthcoming. 
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ceptualization; additional substantive scope is 
purchased as well. 

First, we can accept with Downs the assump- 
tion that politicians do not lie—that false infor- 
mation does not enter the communications sys- 
tem—while still acknowledging the politician’s 
advantage in speaking “half truths” and in vary- 
ing his appeals with variations in audience and 
political climate. Our new arrangement permits a 
device 1or capturing these incentives to equivocate 
and provides a method (see below) for specifying 
the electoral contingencies in which they are 
likely to be found. 

A second justification for this peculiar treat- 
ment of electoral competition follows from the 
non-teamlike behavior of political parties. Downs 
chose to treat the competition for office as a 
contest between teams of activists. The internal 
workings of each team are assumed to involve 
complete cooperation among individuals with 
identical preferences so that the team may be 
treated as a unified entity. The simplification 
effected, however, ignores the “deviant” be- 
havior of the candidate whose official career 
depends on an electorate different from those of 
his team colleagues. This observation ‘“‘under- 
scores the limits to the empirical usefulness of 
models that assume that party leaders always act 
in common.... An awareness that party 
leaders (i.c., politicians) act for private motives 
ought to prompt an extension of models of 
rational behavior... .° The lottery concept 
permits us to retain (if we wish) the team notion 
by tempering its unique, unambiguous identity.” 

Third, the introduction of uncertainty through 
our probabilistic representation of candidates per- 
mits the formal inclusion of limitations in voter 
information. Possessing neither complete nor per- 
fect information, the voter is simply uncertain 
of the policies a candidate represents. At best 
the voter possesses enough information to de- 
velop some educated expectations. This limita- 
tion is captured by a probabilistic description of 
electoral possibilities.” 


Robert Schoenberger, “Campaign Strategy and 
Party Loyalty: The Electoral Relevance of Candidate 
Decision-Making in the 1964 Congressional Elections,” 
American Political Science Review, 63 (June 1969), 
515-520 (quotation at pp. 519-520). 

7In fact, throughout this essay we refer to com- 
petition among candidates rather than teams of 
activists, 

2 Jt should be noted here that, by virtue of A4 
and A.5, voters do not concern themselves, in a 
strategic fashion, with the effect of their vote on the 
aggregate outcome. Rather they treat the voting deci- 
sion as one of individual decision making, maximizing 
expected utility. Thus, the voter’s information about 
the intentions of other voters. (an additional source 
of uncertainty) is not germane in this model. For an 
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Finally, the introduction of uncertainty via 
the lottery representation permits an explicit de- 
marcation of the “scope of conflict.” Far too fre- 
quently, spatial models of electoral competition 
permit complete spatial mobility? When this is 
not the case, the restrictions on mobility tend to be 
somewhat arbitrary and unsystematic.®° In this 
paper candidates and their strategic options are 
distinguished according to their electoral role. 
In particular, we distinguish between incumbent 
and challenging candidates. The incumbent (or 
representative of the incumbent party) has been 
the prime political mover during his period of 
incumbency. Not only is his visibility enhanced 
by the media, which transmit his messages 
(intended or otherwise) to the voter; in addition, 
he is in a position to communicate directly with 
the voters through his control of government 
activities which alter their utility streams.*! The 
challenger, on the other hand, is an advocate. 
Neither his image nor his intentions, we suppose, 
are well-known to the electorate on election day. 
We formalize these role distinctions with the 
following strategic constraints on the actors: 
(strategic C.1: The incumbent is restricted in his 
constraints) choice of electoral strategy to de- 

generate probability distributions. 
We write his available strategies as 
Sı = {x/xe[A, B]}. 

C.2: The challenger is restricted in his 
choice of electoral strategy to 
viondegenerate probability dis- 
tributions. We write his available 
Strategies as 
Su = {p(x)/xe[A, B] and 

p(x) = 1 for any x}. 


In addition, we add a further assumption about 
voters: 


(information A.7: All vi 
consensus) (i) perceive the incumbent's po- 
sition as a certainty; 


initial examination of the voting decision in contin- 
gencies of strategic interaction among voters, see 
William H. Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook, “A 
Theory of the Calculus of Voting,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 62 (March 1968), 25-42. 

This is analogous to the assumption of free entry 
and exit in economic models. For an interesting point 
of view on this assumption, see Albert O. Hirschman, 
Exit, Voice and Loyalty: Responses to Decline in 
Firms, Organizations, and States (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1970). 

*More recently efforts have been made to deal 
with this question in a more systematic fashion. See 
Peter Aranson and Peter Ordeshook, “Spatial Strate- 
gies for Sequential Elections,” in Niemi and Weis- 
berg, Probability Models; James S. Coleman, “The 
Positions of Political Parties in Elections.” in Niemi 
and Weisberg; Otto A. Davis and Melvin J. Hinich, 
“Spatial Competition Under Constrained Choice,” in 
Niemi and Weisberg. 

™ That image, however, may be (instantaneously) 
altered by a dramatic act, e.g., a halt in the bombing 
of North Viet Nam in 1968. 
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(ii) perceive the challenger as in- 
herently risky; and 

(iii) agree about their percep- 
tions, although they will, in 
general, differ on preferences. 


With A.7, then, Stokes’s criticism of a common 
perceptual space is acknowledged and disposed 
of by assumption 32-33 

Before tracing some of the logical implications 
of this model, the risk environment is formally 
specified. To do so, it is useful to examine one 
behavioral implication. 


Voter Choice and the Risk Environment 


Our argument to this point is that the act of 
voting, like that of gambling or purchasing in- 
surance, is one involving “risky” alternatives. 
Or, to put the thesis somewhat differently, at 
least one (and possibly both for constraints other 
than C.1) of the alternatives (candidates) in the 
voter’s choice set is inherently ambiguous. From 
the point of view of the candidate, the strategic 
problem at hand is that of selecting a (possibly 
risky) strategy from his set of permissible strate- 
gies, S;, i=I, II. In effect, then, we have replaced 
the Downsian candidate of the certain world—a 
point on the policy continuum—with the risky 
candidate. Analytically, the risky candidate is a 
probability distribution or lottery ticket defined 
on [A, B]. 

Given this representation the risk environment 
is identified by two characteristics. First, the 
nature of risky competition depends on the shape 
of voter utility functions. A voter’s evaluation of a 
risky alternative—via the expected utility hypothe- 
sis (A.4)—depends on the functional form of his 
utility schedule.4 To see this, consider three 
voters (Figure 1) each of whom prefers x to y 
and y to z (and x to z by transitivity). Further 
suppose y is the midpoint of the interval 
[x, z]. Note that although voters a, b and c 
have identical preference orderings over the 
alternatives, the shapes of their utility functions 
differ. 


3 Stokes, “Spatial Models.” 

= Quite obviously, C.1 and C.2 are somewhat ar- 
bitrary. Moreover, in an historically dynamic world 
the ability of incumbents to appear equivocal renders 
C.1 overly restrictive. Attempts to relax them are 
given in Shepsle, Essays... , Chap. 3. For the pur- 
poses of this essay, however, they provide a well- 
specified electoral contingency suitable for analysis. 

“Downs reliance on the distribution of most- 
preferred points in the electorate, and not on the 
functional form of utility schedules, prevented him 
from correctly specifying the possibilities of a strategy 
of ambiguity. For an early treatment of the im- 
portance of utility function form in decision making 
under risk and uncertainty, as well as some fascinat- 
ing economic applications, see the classic paper by 
Milton Friedman and L. J. Savage, “The Utility 
Analysis of Choices Involving Risk,” Journal of 
Political Economy, 56 (1948), 279-304. 


u(L) = u(Y) 





Figure 1. Voter utility functions. 


Suppose now that these voters must choose be- 
tween two policy alternatives: 
(i) y for certain, or 
Gi) D=(1/2x, 1/2z), i.e., an ambiguous alternative 
assigning equal probability to x and z. 


The utility of option (i) is determined directly from 
the utility functions displayed in Figure 1. The 
expected utility of L is 1/2 u;(x)+1/2 u,(z) and is 
represented by the midpoint of the chord (dotted 
lines in Figure 1) connecting the points (x, u(x)) 
and (z, u(z)) on the graphs of the utility functions. 
As is demonstrated in Figure 1, voter a prefers 
(i) to Gi), b is indifferent between the two, and e 
prefers (ii) to (i). In short, despite identical prefer- 
ence orderings, each voter reacts differently to the 
ambiguous alternative depending upon the shape of 
his preference function. Generally, voters like a, 
who possess concave preference functions, prefer 
the expectation of a gamble for certain to the 
gamble itself and are thus said to be risk averse. 
Voters like b, with linear preference functions, 
are indifferent between a gamble and the certainty 
of its expectation and are called risk neutral. 
Finally, voters with convex utility functions are, 
like c, risk acceptant, preferring a gamble to its 
expectation.” 

The risk environment is characterized, second- 
ly, by the sets of strategy constraints that govern 
candidate behavior. In particular, the distribu- 


The expectation of a gamble p(x), p, is the 
expected value (not to be confused with the expected 
utility) of that gamble: =Z xp(x) for discrete 
probability distributions and $= f xp(x)dx for con- 
tinuous distributions. In the example above y is the 
expectation of (44 x, % z) by construction, i.e., it is 
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tional characteristics of available lottery strate- 
gies—domain and density—determine the viabil- 
ity of purposeful ambiguity. The domain of a 
given strategy, demarcating the region of the 
policy continuum over which the strategy is 
operative, is an important datum by virtue of our 
previous point on the functional form of prefer- 
ences. If, as we shall see below, voters possess 
convex preferences over certain ranges of the 
policy continuum, and if the domain of strate- 
gies compatible with strategy constraints includes 
those same ranges, then ambiguity may be en- 
couraged. In view of the central role it plays in 
the expected utility calculation, the probability 
density of any available strategies is also im- 
portant. 

Given these two characteristics, as well as the 
assumption of expected utility maximization and 
a well-defined electoral profile, the risk environ- 
ment provides a suitable framework for examining 
electoral dynamics under uncertainty. Voters in 
our “game” somewhat mechanistically choose 
among the competing alternatives, some of which 
may be ambiguous, so as to maximize expected 
utility. Candidates, on the other hand, may employ 
the risk environment (subject to strategy con- 
straints) to their electoral advantage. 


Candidate Strategy Selection; Some 
Theoretical Implications?’ 

Our task in this section is to derive some impli- 
cations of A.1-A.7 and C.1-C.2 for candidate 
strategy selection and success in elections in 
which an incumbent candidate faces a challenger. 
With this arrangement, in which candidate strat- 





the midpoint of [x, z]. The three voter types may bo 
defined mathematically: 


If then 


u” (x) <0 (concavity) u(p) > 2 u(x) p(x) 
(risk-averse) 
u(p} = 2 u(x) p(x) 
(risk-neutral) 
u(p) < = u(x) p(x) 
(risk-acceptant) 
* For further results see Kenneth A. Shepsle, “Par- 
ties, Voters, and the Risk Environment,” passim. 
= Two other arrangements are possible in two- 
party competition. The first, in which two incum- 
bents face each other (by virtue, say, of redistricting 
so that two elected officials, formerly representing 
distinct constituencies, now must compete with each 
other to represent a single constituency), is simply 
the original Downsian model in which constraint 
C.1 applies to both candidates. The second, in which 
two challengers face each other, is somewhat more 
complex. In this case, which might occur when an 
incumbent does not seek re-election or fails to 
obtain his party’s nomination, and when his replace- 
ment is not considered his hand-picked successor, 
both candidates are governed by constraint C.2. This 
case is treated briefly in Shepsle, “Parties . . .” In 
A tutaro paper, I expect to examine this case in greater 
etail. 


u” (x) = 0 (linearity) 


u” (x) > 0 (convexity) 
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Figure 2. An electoral profile. 


egy sets are defined by C.1 and C.2, respectively, 
it is of interest to identify the kinds of electoral 
profiles for which an electoral strategy in one can- 
didate’s strategy set is preferred by a majority of 
the voters to all strategies in his opponent’s strat- 
egy set. We call an electoral strategy (or set of 
strategies) with this characteristic winning, and the 
contingency an equilibrium situation. 

It will be useful in this discussion to have a 
specific case in mind, although the results below 
are not restricted to this case. Suppose, then, 
that an electorate of 101 voters is to choose be- 
tween two candidates according to their policy 
positions in [A, B]. The electoral profile is 
provided in Figure 2. Fifty voters possess type « 
preference functions, fifty type y, and the single 
remaining voter type 8. Assume that C is the mid- 
point of [A, B]. 

In earlier versions of the spatial model under 
contingencies of certainty, the well-known result 
of Duncan Black obtains: 


BLAck’s THEOREM: For an electorate composed of n 
voters (assume n odd), each of which has a single- 
peaked preference function arrayed along the issue 
dimension from most extreme in one direction to 
most extreme in the other, the policy position 
represented by the median most-preferred point 


S The nonuniqueness of winning strategies poses no 
theoretical problems. The candidate simply chooses 
from among those strategies the one which maxi- 
mizes votes (A.6). If two or more winning strategies 
are vote-maximizing, then any arbitrary standard may 
be employed for final selection. The question of 
mathematical existence, however, raises interesting 
theoretical possibilities to be explored below. Several 
observations are appropriate here. First, it is obvious 
that both candidates cannot possess winning strate- 
gies. Otherwise some majority would have to prefer 
x*eS; (the incumbent's alleged winning strategy), 
to all yeSy, on the one hand, while some other 
majority prefers y*eS, (the challengers alleged 
winning strategy) to all xeS;, on the other. But 
this condition is contradictory, since any two ma- 
jorities contain at least one person in common. 
Second, it is possible that neither candidate possesses 
a winning strategy. In this case, as in two-person 
zero-sum games without pure strategy saddle points, 
a problem in conjectural variation arises. Although 
there are optimal mixed strategies (technically, e- 
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receives at least a simple majority against every 
other point, and it is the only point that can 
do so.” 


That is, the preferred point of the lone type 8 
voter-—the median most-preferred point—is the 
predicted position of the winning candidate. In 
fact, the median most-preferred point is a winning 
Strategy in spatial competition under certainty 
governed by A.1~A.6 and C.1 (but not C.2). 

The “drawing power” of the median is one of 
the more frequent and recurring themes of the 
spatial modeling literature. It is not difficult to 
show, however, for the electoral profile of Figure 2 
and strategy constraints C.1 and C.2, that once 
uncertainty is permitted the median is no longer 
winning. Suppose, for example, that the incum- 
bent governed by C.1, chooses the median most- 
preferred point (the point C in Figure 2). If the 
challenging candidate chooses the strategy: 


p(x) = 1/2 
= 0 


forx= A or x«=B 
otherwise 


a strategy consistent with C.2 then he will win 
a majority of votes. That is, the ambiguous 
strategy p(x) defeats Xmea (the median most- 
preferred point). To see this, consider the indi- 
vidual calculation made by each voter type. The 
type 8 voter, of course, prefers the incumbent, 
who is located at his “bliss point,” to any lottery 
proposed by the challenger. The calculations of 
the type a and type y voters, however, displayed 
in Figure 3, yield a different result, In Figure 
3(a) the type a voters’ evaluation of the risky 
candidate involves examining the midpoint of the 
chord connecting (A, u(A)) and (B, u(B)). Given 
the probability weights of 1/2 on the points 4 and 
B, the expected utility of p(x) is: 


optimal since this is an infinite game), this will not 
be our concern. In this essay the concern is the set 
of conditions under which winning strategies exist. 
In the last section of the paper the ‘non-existence 
problem” is addressed. There the relationship be- 
tween winning strategies and electoral equilibrium is 
considered. On the relationship between spatial models 
and the theory of infinite games, the reader may 
consult Shepsle, Essays . . . , Chap. 4; and Hinich, 
Ledyard, and Ordeshook, “A Theory of Electoral 
Equilibrium.” For an examination of social choice 
situations with ambiguous alternatives in which no 
winning strategy exists, see Richard Zeckhauser, ““Ma- 
jority Rule with Lotteries on Alternatives,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, 83 (November 1969), 
696-703; and Kenneth A. Shepsle, “Uncertainty and 
Electoral Competition: The Search for Equilibria,” 
a paper presented at the Mathematical Collective 
Decisions Seminar, Hilton Head Island, South Caro- 
lina, August, 1971. 

9 This result is discussed in Black, The Theory of 
Committees and Elections, pp. 14-18. This discussion 
parallels that of Downs, Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy, Chap. 8. 





x,* B 


Figure 3. Lottery evaluations. 


tal p(x)] = 1/2tte(A) + 1/2tt.(B), 
which is the midpoint of the chord. But 
the [2 (x)] = Halia"), 


where Xq* is the certainty equivalent of the lottery 
P(x), and Ua(Xa*)> Ua(C) by A.2 and A.3. Thus, 
by transitivity ua[p(x)]>4.(C) and the fifty type a 
voters prefer the risky challenger. Similarly (see 
Figure 3(b)), the fifty type y voters prefer the 
challenger. The result is that the median is defeated 
by the vote of 100-1! The important point, of 
course, is that Black’s theorem does not general- 
ize to all contingencies of uncertainty, and, more- 
over, that there may indeed be incentives for the 
rational candidate to “cloud his policies in a fog 
of ambiguity.” Shortly this result is stated and 
proved formally. First, however, some theorems 
concerning conditions for which Black’s theorem 
generalizes to contingencies of uncertainty are 
proved. 

In essence, Black’s theorem demonstrates that 
Xmea defeats all degenerate risks, i.e., all certain 
alternatives. But it has even greater generality: 


THEOREM 1: If all voters are risk averse (and 
hence possess concave preference 
functions in [4, B]), then xmea de- 
feats any risk, degenerate or non- 
degenerate. 


The proof is straightforward. We must show, for 


For technical definitions, see John W. Pratt, 
Howard Raiffa, and Robert Schlaifer, “The Founda- 
tions of Decision Under Uncertainty: An Ele- 
mentary Exposition,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistics Association, 59 (1964), 353-375. 
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any p(x), that mea is preferred to it by a majority. 
Consider three mutually exclusive, collectively 
exhaustive classes of p(x) 


O Bip] =f apis < anes 


Gi) El p(a)] > tma 


(iii) E[p(2)] = mea 


For the first class choose one of the voters v; 
whose most-preferred point xi>Xmea. By the 
assumption of risk-aversion, u[p(x)]<u(E[p(x))). 
But Elp(x)]<Xmea by construction, and, from 
A.2 and A.3, 


u(E[ p(x) |) < (mea) 


(since in this region o,’s preference function is 
downward sloping to the left). By transitivity, 
then, u[p(x)]<u(%mea), and v; prefers Xmea to 
p(x). But v; is an arbitrarily selected voter from 
among those for whom x;>Xmed, and this col- 
lection of voters constitutes a majority by defini- 
tion of the median. Therefore, a majority prefers 
Xmea to any p(x) in class (i). By analogous reason- 
ing, a majority prefers xmea to any p(x) in class (ii). 
To complete the proof, one need only observe 
that, since all voters are risk averse, all voters 
prefer the expectation E[p(x)] to the risk, p(x), 
itself, i.e., u(E[p(x)])>u[p(x)] for all v;. In class 
Gii) E[p(x)]=xmea. Therefore, for all voters, 
U(Xmea)>u[p(x)] for p(x) in class Gii). Thus, we 
have shown that the median is preferred to all 
P(x), given the premise of the theorem. 

In order to give serious attention to the sub- 
stantive implications of Theorem 1, a meaningful 
political interpretation of risk aversion is re- 
quired. While this would take us too far afield, 
several brief comments are appropriate. If by 
risk aversion one has in mind an individual prefer- 
ence structure characterized as low-keyed, i.e., an 
unwillingness by individuals to “take a chance” on 
achieving a more preferred outcome when one 
can “‘settle’ for a middle-ranked alternative, 
then such a situation as is presumed in Theorem 1 
yields a winning strategy for the incumbent. That 
is, an equilibrium situation obtains when the issue 
being contested in the election is one on which 
preferences are not intense. Thus, for electoral 


“What is required here is a serious discussion of 
the “units problem.” This problem is usually avoided 
in the spatial modeling literature, but when the 
shape of preference functions is under consideration, 
it is particularly important to have the units of the 
strategy space specified. See Shepsle, “Uncertainty 
and Electoral Competition.” 

“For a mathematical definition of intensity based 
on reactions to risk, see Alvin Rabushka and Kenneth 
A. Shepsle, Politics in Plural Societies: A Theory of 
Democratic Instability (Columbus: Charles E. Mer- 
rill, 1972), Chap. 2. 
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profiles involving nonintense preferences, there 
is a simple explanation for the electoral dominance 
of incumbent officials.” 

Closely related to the existence of a winning 
strategy is the importance of commitment in risk 
environments permitting ambiguity.“ For the 
class of issues on which voters are risk averse, the 
incumbent need not discredit his opponent’s 
position. He need only discredit the certainty of 
that position. Where the premises of Theorem 1 
are satisfied, vagueness is as costly an electoral 
posture as nonoptimal policy selection. 

Finally, it may be noted that the electorate 
found in the early work of Davis and Hinich con- 
forms to the premises of Theorem 1.“ Their 
electorate is composed of voters with quadratic 
loss functions which, in terms of preferences, 
yields concave utility functions. Thus, the impli- 
cation of the theorem applies to their work as 
well. 

_The assumption that al? voters in Theorem 1 are 
risk averse is quite restrictive. Any weakening of 
that assumption, however, requires a specification 
of the distribution of risk-averse voters in order to 
provide determinate results. Since we would like 
our theorems to be independent of distribution 
assumptions (which otherwise restrict the gener- 
ality of the results), we finesse the problem with 
a less determinate result: 


THEOREM 2: If a majority of voters is risk averse, 
then the challenger possesses no 
winning strategy. 


Theorem 2 asserts that for any electorate with at 
least a simple majority of risk-averse voters, there 
exists no strategy in the challenger’s strategy 
set, Srr, which dominates all strategies in the 
incumbent’s strategy set, Sr. Alternatively, it 
states that for any p(x)eSzz, there exists a yeSr 
which is preferred by at least a simple majority. 

The proof of this theorem follows directly from 
the definition of risk aversion. For any p(x)eSrr 


“ As well, we may now assess the probable success 
of campaign rhetoric that encourages the electorate 
to resist changing horses in midstream: it is success- 
ful when voters are not risk-acceptant on the issue 
in question. 

“On the importance of commitment in more gen- 
eral strategic situations, see Thomas C. Schelling, 
The Strategy of Conflict (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), passim. 

*Otto A. Davis and Melvin J. Hinich, “A Mathe- 
matical Model of Policy Formation in a Democratic 
Society,” in Mathematical Applications ... J, Bernd, 
ed, Vol. Il, pp. 175-208; “Some Results Related to 
a Mathematical Model of Policy Formation in a 
Democratic Society,” in Bernd, Vol. HI, pp. 14-38; 
“On the Power and Importance of the Mean Prefer- 
ence in a Mathematical Model of Democratic Choice,” 
Public Choice, 5 (Fall 1968), 59-72. 
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(recall that Szr is the set of strategies consistent 
with C.2), choose the point yeSr, where 


y= f xp(æ)jdg. 


That is, y is the expectation of p(x). Since [4, B] 
is a bounded continuum, the point y always 
exists. For any risk-averse voter, say Di, 


uilp(a)] < ui(E[p(2)]) 
by the definition of risk aversion. But 
y = E[p(x)], by construction, 
so that 
u(y) > uilp(s)]. 


Since v; is an arbitrarily selected risk-averse voter, 
and since there are a majority of such voters by 
assumption, it follows that y defeats p(x). More- 
over, since p(x) is any strategy in Sy, there exists 
some yeS; that defeats any p(x)eSrr. This com- 
pletes the proof. 

It should be emphasized here that Theorem 2 
says nothing about the existence of a winning 
strategy for the incumbent. In fact, in the absence 
of assumptions about the distribution of risk- 
averse voters, it is impossible to say whether an 
equilibrium situation obtains. This is somewhat 
surprising in light of the interpretation ordinarily 
given to single peakedness, namely that there 
always exists a winning strategy. 

To this point, then, Black’s theorem has been 
generalized to some contingencies of uncer- 
tainty, re-emphasizing “the power and impor- 
tance” of the median most-preferred point 
(Theorem 1). Moreover, under somewhat weaker 
conditions, it has been shown that constraint C.2 
implies that Srr contains no winning strategy, thus 
placing the challenger at a strategic disadvantage. 
However, at the same time we have called into 
question the “existence” part of Black’s theorem, 
suggesting that there may well be electoral profiles 
for which no winning strategy exists for either 
candidate. In the next section this point is pursued 
in more detail. Before addressing ourselves to that 
question, we prove one final result, a generaliza- 
tion of the example with which this section was 
introduced. 

Theorems 1 and 2, as well as the commentary 
that followed, apply to risk-averse electoral pro- 
files only. Once the restriction of risk-aversion is 
removed, an entirely different picture emerges: 


THEOREM 3: If a majority of voters is risk ac- 
ceptant in some interval 7C[A, Bl, 
containing Xmea, then any p(x) de- 
fined on Z with expectation at 


1972 


Xmea defeats the median most-pre- 
ferred point. 


To see that Theorem 3 is true, choose a p(x) over 
an interval /C[A, B] such that 


(i) mea € I, and 
(ii) the expectation of p(x) is 4mea, 1€. 


Eje] = f 


I 


xp(x)dx = Xmea. 


Itis clear that one can choose a p(x) in this fashion 
since a uniform probability distribution (over an 
interval containing Xmea and symmetric about that 
point) satisfies (i) and (ii) above. Now choose a 
voter, v; who is risk-acceptant. By the definition 
of risk acceptance, 


f um(a plade > wi(E[p()))- 


But, by construction, E[p(x)]=xmea. Thus, 


faas > Uil£mead). 
I 


That is, v; prefers p(x) to Xmea. Since v; is an arbi- 
trarily selected risk-acceptant voter, and since a 
majority of voters is risk-acceptant, it follows that 
the last inequality must hold for at least a simple 
majority. Thus, p(x) defeats xmea, and the theorem 
is proved. 

A situation conforming to the premises of 
Theorem 3 is displayed in Figure 2. The type a 
and type y voters—a majority in all—are risk ac- 
ceptant over the entire interval [A, B]. Thus, there 
are strategies in Szz, one of which was given in the 
example, that defeat xmea. 

Theorem 3 is significant. It should disabuse the 
reader of the universal superiority of the median. 
Elsewhere I have argued that the premises of the 
theorem provide a convenient definition of in- 
tensity of preference, i.e., a risk-acceptant voter is 
one willing to “take a chance” on obtaining his 
most-preferred alternative, even at some rather 
large risk of obtaining considerably worse alterna- 
tives, rather than to settle for a “middling” alter- 
native. With this interpretation, Theorem 3 as- 
serts that the incumbent finds his position tenuous 
on those issues which polarize the electorate into 


See Kenneth A. Shepsle, ‘Intensity, Salience, and 
the Risk Environment: Some Theoretical Aspects of 
Conflict in the Plural Society,” a paper presented 
at the Conference on Theories of Collective Be- 
havior, Fels Center of Government, University of 
Pennsylvania, December, 1970, For an empirical ap- 
plication of this notion of intensity, see Rabushka 
and Shepsle, Politics in Plural Societies. 
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groups with intense, conflicting preferences. If is 
precisely these kinds of “critical issues,” then, 
which encourage deliberate ambiguity by candi- 
dates. 

Theorem 3, like Theorem 2, does not imply the 
existence of a winning strategy or an equilibrium 
situation. In particular, though we know that 
P(x)eSrr exist that defeat xmea, we do not know 
whether any p(x) defeat all xeSr.* It is to this 
important question that we now turn our atten- 
tion. 


The Search for Equilibrium 


Given the last theorem, suppose that for each 
p(x) that defeats xmea some other point x*e[A, B] 
exists that defeats p(x). That is, 


(i) p(x) defeats Xmea (Theorem 3) 
(ii) x* defeats p(x) (by construction) 
Gii) Xmea defeats x* (Black’s Theorem) 


Assertion (i) simply restates the conclusion of 
Theorem 3 (here, by assumption, the premises are 
met). Assertion (ii) is a supposition. Assertion 
(iii) draws on Black’s Theorem and the property 
of the median most-preferred point. But assertions 
(i) — Gii) jointly yield a collective intransitivity— 
the so-called cyclical majority problem. Thus, ifan 
x*e[A, B] satisfying (ii) exists, then there are no 
winning strategies and no equilibrium situations. 
That such an x* can exist seems intuitively plausi- 
ble. In this analysis, however, we must cast intui- 
tion aside and rely on more formal means.® 

Since this implication (if it is true) is important, 
it is reiterated. If it is the case that whenever chal- 
lenging elites perceive incentives to equivocate in 
their electoral campaigning (i.e., whenever the 
premises of Theorem 3 are met) that the incum- 
bent possesses a counterstrategy in his strategy 
set, then it follows that no equilibrium situation 
exists. The consequences for spatial models of 
electoral competition in various risk environ- 
ments, then, are considerable, namely the search 
for equilibrium will be in vain—none exists! 


“Note that the median-defeating strategies p(x) 
Sm need not be unique. This lack of uniqueness, 
however, is inconsequential for our argument. 

Since XmeaSSn, Strategy x* is not threatened 
by it, so that we do not technically have a contin- 
gency of collective intransitivity. But a median-de- 
feating strategy p*(x)«Sy can be found, distributed 
entirely in an interval of length € about Xmea, for ar- 
bitrarily small e. It may then be shown that p*(x) 
defeats x*. If this p*(x) is invulnerable, then a col- 
lective intransitivity is averted. However, if for any 
median-defeating strategy in Sq there is an x* which 
in turn defeats it, then a nonequilibrium situation is 
insured. It is of theoretical interest to specify the 
conditions under which these events transpire. Our 
intentions in what follows are more modest and 
these fundamental theoretical issues are left as open 
questions. 
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Figure 4. Interval of points preferred to the lottery. 


For the case of a finite number of alternative 
strategies (as opposed to a continuum of strate- 
gies), a finding by Zeckhauser is important. 
Zeckhauser has proved that if there are a finite 
number of basic alternatives (i.e., elements in Sr), 
if voter preference functions are single-peaked, if 
lotteries (rather than probability density func- 
tions) among basic alternatives are permitted, and 
if some lotteries are able to defeat the median al- 
ternative (Theorem 3), then it is always the case 
that an x* exists which defeats such lotteries. That 
is, with finite alternatives, contingencies which 
provide incentives to equivocate (to choose am- 
biguous strategies) invariably yield collective in- 
transitivities. 

In order to trace the implications of Zeck- 
hauser’s Theorem for our model, a proposition 
for the bounded continuum (A.1) analogous to 
Zeckhauser’s (which, to repeat, applies to the case 
of finitely-many alternatives) is constructed. It is 
then shown that this proposition, unlike Zeck- 
hauser’s Theorem, is not generally valid.®° 

Suppose the premises of Theorem 3 are met. 
Then median-defeating probability distributions 
exist. Write this collection of strategies as 


P = {p(x)/wi[p(e)] > wi(emea) 
for at least a simple majority}. 


Since Theorem 3 establishes the existence of me- 
dian-defeating strategies, we know that P is non- 


* Zeckhauser, “Majority Rule.” 

© Elsewhere I have examined Zeckhauser’s Theorem 
for electoral profiles with nonsingle peaked prefer- 
ences, proving that equilibrium situations in these 
contingencies may exist. See Kenneth A. Shepsle, 
“A Note on Zeckhauser’s ‘Majority Rule with Lot- 
teries on Alternatives’: The Case of the Paradox of 
Voting,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 84 (No- 
vember 1970), 705-710; and “The Paradox of Voting 
and Uncertainty,” in Niemi and Weisberg, forth- 
coming. 
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empty, i.e., P<. Thus we may select some par- 
ticular probability distribution in P, say pox), 
and define 


Zo® = {x/us(x) > AIRONE 


Z is the set of points in [4, B] which are pre- 
ferred by the it* voter, v;, to po(x). For example, 
if po(x) is the probability distribution over [4, B] 
for the electoral profile in Figure 2, then Zo for 
the type æ voters is the interval [A, xa*), shown 
in Figure 4. Any point in [A, x.*) is preferred by 
a type a voter to po(x). Generally speaking, Z> 
is an interval, a consequence of the nature of pos- 
tulated preferences (A.2-A.3). 


Since there are N voters {v1, v2, - - - , ov}, there 


are (5) =m simple majority coalitions, where 
N +1 


if NV is odd 
d = 

N/2 +1 
We may arbitrarily label these minimum winning 


coalitions c1, C2, *** , Cm, and identify the collec- 
tion of such coalitions by 


if N is even. 


C= CENERE Cnt. 


Define Nj Zo = {x/xeZo for each vecj, cjeC}. 
That is M;Zo is the set of points common to the 
Zo of each v; in the jth winning coalition. 
Clearly, if for any of the cj, Nj Zo is nonempty, 
then there are points common to the Zo of at 
least a simple majority of voters. That is, there are 
points preferred by a majority to po(x). Conse- 
quently, if nonempty N; Zo exist for all po(x)eP, 
then no winning strategies exist and a cyclical 
majority problem is generated. 

The generalization of Zeckhauser’s Theorem 
may be stated: 

PRoposiTIon: There exist cjeC 


such that N Z, # Ø. 
j 


To see that the proposition implies a nonequilib- 
rium situation, it suffices to prove the following 
CONSEQUENCE: 


mea E N Zo for any cj. 
j 


A cyclical majority problem follows immediately : 
(i) po(x) defeats xmea (Theorem 3) 

i) x*(=Xmea) defeats po(x), 

where x*eN, Zo for some c; (Definition of Zo 
and Consequence) 


Gii) Xmea defeats x* (A.2,°A.3, and Black’s 
Theorem).® 


5 See footnote 48. 
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Proof of the Consequence: Suppose Xmeaej Zo 
for some cjeC. Then, by definition of N;Z0™, 
a simple majority prefers xmea to po(x). But, 
by construction and Theorem 3, po(x) is pre- 
ferred by a simple majority to xmea. Since 
any two majorities contain at least one per- 
son in common (this is easily shown),®? that 
person simultaneously prefers po(x) to Xmea 
and Xmea to po(x). Contradiction! Thus, xmea 
EN; Z® and the Consequenceis established. 


With this Consequence, then, we can be assured 
that if the Proposition is valid, the search for 
equilibrium will be an unrewarding one. 

For a detailed treatment of the logical status of 
this Proposition, the reader is referred elsewhere.®* 
For our purposes it only need be reported that 
some electoral profiles can be constructed for 
which the Proposition is true, others for which it 
is false. Thus, the Proposition is neither generally 
true nor generally false. That is, electoral profiles 
exist, on the one hand, for which the Proposition 
and concommitant disequilibrium obtain. On the 
other, electoral profiles exist for which the Propo- 
sition fails to hold. In these latter situations, the 
challenger possesses a strategy, consistent with 
C.2, which is winning. 

Although this result may be disconcerting to 
the spatial modeler, it sheds some important light 
on the problems of electoral stability. In particu- 
lar, it forces us to be attentive to the nature of 
electoral profiles, as defined earlier, rather than 
solely to the form of voter distribution, typically 
the concern of the spatial modeler.“ Moreover, 
the result suggests that electoral instability, even 
granting the rather restrictive assumption of single- 
peakedness, is a sufficiently likely theoretical possi- 
bility that is deserving of our attention. Indeed, it 
may be the rule rather than the exception! It is to 
these points, as well as a summary of what has 
preceded, that we turn in the concluding section 
of this essay. 

Conclusions 


Anthony Downs has argued that (1) since “am- 
biguity . . . increases the number of voters to 
whom a party may appeal,” (2) since “‘this fact 
encourages parties to be as equivocal as possible 
about their stands on each controversial issue,” 
and (3) since “‘this makes it more difficult for each 
citizen to vote rationally,” it follows that “rational 
behavior by political parties tends to discourage 


5 See John G. Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and Gerald 
L. Thompson, Introduction to Finite One 
2nd ed. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 

5 In particular, see Shepsle, “Uncertainty and Elec- 
toral Competition . . 

“See Downs, Economic Theory of Democracy, 
Chap. 8, and Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook, “An Ex- 
pository Development of a Mathematical Model of 
the Electoral Process.” 
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rational behavior by voters.” Our analysis has 
restricted the validity of the premises of Downs’s 
argument, Thus, the conclusion is not generally 
valid. 

First, it was demonstrated in Theorems 1 and 2 
that ambiguity actually decreases the appeal of a 
candidate, that a candidate restricted to ambigu- 
ous strategies is positively disadvantaged, and 
that in the contingencies presumed in the theorems 
it is irrational for candidates not so constrained 
to behave equivocally. That is, if all voters are 
risk-averse, an equivocal challenger is vulnerable 
to a median-adopting, nonequivocating incum- 
bent. Moreover, if only a majority of voters is 
risk-averse, a challenger possesses no winning 
strategy. Indeed, the overriding strategic problems 
in contingencies of risk aversion are those of com- 
mitment and credibility, not equivocation. 

Second, it was shown in Theorem 3 that, for a 
different electoral profile, ambiguity and equivoca- 
tion may be positively rewarding. The effect of 
this theorem is a limitation of the scope for which 
Downs’s premises are valid. Specifically, if a ma- 
jority of voters is risk-acceptant (and, by interpre- 
tation, possesses intense preferences, thus render- 
ing the issue “‘critical’’), then parties may be “‘en- 
couraged to be as equivocal as possible about 
their stands...” 

The “may be” in the assertions above needs to 
be underscored, however, for, third, we have 
shown through a generalized version of Zeck- 
hauser’s Theorem that the dominance of an am- 
biguous strategy cannot be determined without a 
further specification of the electoral profile. 

Fourth, Downs’s third premise above, which 
derives from an unnecessarily narrow definition 
of rationality, is called into question. If uncer- 
tainty renders rationality problematic, then the 
rational decision maker is an empirical myth 
since, empirically, decisions are never made under 
conditions of perfect certainty. Thus, Downs’s 
inference about the effects of uncertainty on ra- 
tionality, leads to one of two actions: 


(1) eliminate the rational man concept entirely, 
since uncertainty is pervasive in any empiri- 
cal setting, or 


= Downs, p. 136. 
In “Parties, Voters, and the Risk Environment 
. »” I conjectured that under the conditions of 
THEOREM 3 there does exist a winning strategy in 
the challenger’s strategy set. However, the more re- 
cent generalized version of Zeckhauser’s Theorem 
makes that conjecture questionable, or at least in- 
completely specified. For a recent rather general 
mathematical treatment of the question of social 
choice under conditions of uncertainty, see Peter 
Fishburn, “Lotteries and Social Choice,” a paper 
presented at the Mathematical Collective Decisions 
Seminar, Hilton Head Island, South Carolina, August, 
1971. 
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(2) provide a different interpretation for the 
concept of rationality. 


I have opted for the latter alternative, arguing that 
rationality simply implies the efficient use of con- 
textual information so as to produce actions con- 
sistent (@ priori) with preferences. The expected 
utility maximization rule, our rule of voter deci- 
sion making, is compatible with this view. 

Finally, the theoretical appropriateness of 
searching for equilibrium situations when dis- 
equilibrium may be the theoretically interesting 
state was questioned. In the derivation of the gen- 
eralized version of Zeckhauser’s Theorem, and in 
the claim that examples exist which render this 
Proposition both true and false (but not simul- 
taneously, of course!), it was suggested that the 
“search for equilibria” may not be the appropri- 
ate theoretical posture—that instability and the 
absence of equilibrium (in the dominance sense) 
may be the rule rather than the exception, and 
that the interesting behavior to model is the 
strategic adaptation of actors to these nonequili- 
brating contingencies. 

The particular way in which uncertainty was 
introduced in the context of spatial models of 
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electoral competition may be inadequate, and is 
most certainly incomplete. Not included, for ex- 
ample, are any manifestations of uncertainty in 
candidate decision making except as they arise 
in the game-context of strategy selection. Thus, 
it was supposed that there is no uncertainty in 
candidate information about voter preferences or 
strategy constraints.” It would be of great interest 
to incorporate questions of this sort. Moreover, it 
should be emphasized that the results in this paper 
depend upon highly restrictive assumptions. In- 
creased mathematical generality, then, is a first- 
order concern. 

Caveats aside, the results derived in the body of 
this paper suggest, minimally, that the risk en- 
vironment is not neutral. And, along with the 
electoral profile and strategy constraints, the risk 
environment is conceptually useful in providing 
nonobvious insights about the strategic behavior 
of political elites. 

"For an interesting essay that deals with candi- 
date uncertainty about the parameters of the voter 
distribution and the effect of this on the decision to 
allocate resources for information collection, see 
Jane Gilbert, “Who Gets Information, Where, and 
When” (University of Rochester, 1970, unpublished 
manuscript). 
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Introduction 


The analysis of legislative voting and judicial 
decisions has long been regarded as a proper 
domain of study for the political scientist. But, 
because of the vast amount of work involved, 
few systematic studies have emerged. In addi- 
tion the prospective researcher must choose 
from at least five methodological approaches: 
(a) the construction of indices of cohesion for 
particular groups, (b) cluster-bloc analysis, (c) 
Guttmann scaling, (d) factor analysis, and (e) 
“complete analysis.” The main use of all the 
methods is to provide a description of the struc- 
ture of the various groups in the legislature. 
Guttmann scaling is the only method in which 
the voting groups must be described with refer- 
ence to a particular issue set of related roll 
calls; the other methods may be used with ei- 
ther a set of related roll calls or with all the 
issues on which votes were taken.1 

Hovet has examined the voting records of 
the United Nations General Assembly and its 
main committees for the first sixteen UN Ses- 
sions.? He was concerned to discover how co- 
hesive the various groups, that meet behind the 
scenes in caucus, actually are in their roll-call 
voting. For each group he constructed percent- 
age indices of identical voting, “solidarity” vot- 
ing (when the dissenting members abstain 
rather than vote against the group), and di- 
vided voting. Lijphart has shown that these in- 
dices are not sound for comparing groups of 
ten or less members.’ Lijphart also suggested 


* Thanks are due to Dr. C. Powell (Strathclyde) 
and Professor A. Lijphart (Leiden) for helpful dis- 
cussion during the formulation of these ideas, to 
Professor P. Russell (Toronto) and Dr. D. Mann 
(Makerere) for comments on the first draft, and to 
P. Fotheringham (Glasgow) for the data cards used 
to derive Tables 3 and 4. 

‘In everyday use the words “vote,” “roll call” and 
“issue” may be used with a high degree of inter- 
changeability. To avoid confusion in this article, the 
use of the nouns will be restricted as follows: “vote” 
—one decision of Yes/No/Abstain by one individual; 
“roll call”—the aggregate result of all the members 
publicly voting on one resolution, bill, amendment, 
case or procedural question; “issue’”—an underlying 
dimension that is common to a set of related roll 
calls, 

2 Thomas Hovet, Bloc Politics in the United Nations 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960); 
Thomas Hovet, Africa in the United Nations (Evans- 
ton, Ill: Northwestern University Press, 1963). 

* Arend Lijphart, “The Analysis of Bloc Voting in 
the General Assembly: A Critique and a Proposal,” 


that we can understand the voting structure of 
the UN much better when we empirically de- 
termine the voting blocs than when we examine 
the record of predetermined groupings. Lijph- 
art suggested that cluster-bloc analysis, as devel- 
oped by Beyle in 1931 from earlier work by 
Rice in the 1920s, was a more satisfactory 
methodology. 

The three other alternative methods also al- 
low the groups to emerge empirically from the 
voting records. Guttmann scaling is well known 
and is conceptually simple to understand. But 
for the analysis of UN voting, which is the au- 
thor’s main interest, it has only been used to 
examine one UN Session,‘ although it has been 
used more extensively to study other bodies. 
Guttmann scaling is not necessarily an alterna- 
tive to cluster-bloc analysis but can serve as a 
useful complement to it. Once blocs have been 
discovered, we can then see whether they can 
be described in terms of the issues which unite 
them. We can ask if the bloc has a low vari- 
ance in its scores on a Guttmann scale. 

The two remaining methods, factor analysis® 
and “complete analysis,” have the advantage 
that they are firmly based on well developed sta- 
tistical methods. Many political scientists, how- 
ever, remain skeptical about applying such 
high-powered methods to simple YES, NO, AB- 
STAIN data.” What is substantively more im- 








American Political Science Review, 57 (December 
1963), 902-917. 

*Leroy N. Rieselbach, “Quantitative Techniques 
for Studying Voting Behavior in the UN General 
Assembly,” International Organization, 14, (Spring 
1960), 291-306. 

5On UN voting, Hayward R. Alker and Bruce M. 
Russett, in World Politics in the General Assembly 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), used factor 
analysis to discover issue dimensions and described 
states in terms of factor scores. Bruce M. Russett, 
in “Discovering Voting Groups in the United Nations,” 
American Political Science Review 60 (June 1966), 
327-339, used the alternative Q-type factor analysis. 

Keith Hope, “Complete Analysis: A Method of 
Interpreting Multivariate Data,” Journal of Market 
Research Society (U.K.) 2 (1969), 267-284. The 
example given in this article used data from the 17th 
session of the UN. 

“Jobn E. Mueller, “Some Comments on Russett’s 
‘Discovering Voting Groups in the United Nations’” 
American Political Science Review, 51 (March 1967), 
146-148, Oran R. Young, “Professor Russett: Indus- 
trious Tailor to a Naked Emperor,” World Politics, 
21 (April 1969), 486-495, Robert E, Riggs, Karen 
F. Hanson, Mary Heinz, Barry B. Hughes and 
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portant is that, although these methods may 
successfully discover voting blocs, they tell us 
very little about the relationships between 
blocs. As Truman puts it, cluster-bloc analysis 
“has the considerable advantages of keeping 
close to the data and of requiring few assump- 
tions in manipulating them.” For his study of 
the 81st Congress, Truman observed that the 
method offered other advantages. “Given the 
availability of the paired agreement scores, it 
was possible to perform a number of special- 
ized analyses for particular subgroups within 
the parties . . . such as the seniority leaders, the 
elective leaders, the policy committees and the 
like.”® Truman comments that in using this 
method “one is obliged to pay a price, namely 
foregoing most of the refined techniques of sta- 
tistical inference that are at least theoretically 
possible with more elaborate methods.”?° The 
aim of this paper is to show that it is not neces- 
sary to pay such a price. The cluster blocs need 
only show paired agreement scores that are sta- 
tistically acceptable at stipulated level of sig- 
nificance. 


The Concept of Random Voting 

The first step in cluster-bloc analysis is to 
calculate an agreement score for every possible 
pair of members of the legislative body. Then 
these scores must be scanned to see whether 
they qualify for inclusion in a table or a matrix 
or a diagram, (depending on the researcher’s 
preference), to illustrate those groups of mem- 
bers that together form a cluster bloc, The re- 
sulting bloc is thus a subgroup of the legisla- 
ture that shows greater than average cohesion. 
Every member of the bloc is in high agreement 
with every other member of the bloc. The 
problem is what constitutes “high agreement”? 
The following quotations (with italics added) 
show how this problem has worried all those 
who have used cluster-bloc analysis. Truman 
in his study, The Congressional Party, said that 


The choice of this cut-off point is an arbitrary one 
... Nevertheless, the choice need not be haphazard. 
If it is set high the blocs will be relatively small . .. 
But the number of votes on which all members of 
the bloc are agreed will be relatively high. If it is 
set low, the blocs will be larger. . . but the number 
of unanimous votes within the blocs will be 
smaller. .. . In the Senate sets [of roll calls} agree- 


Thomas J. Volgy, “Behavioralism in the study of The 
United Nations,” World Politics 22 (January 1970), 
192-326, see especially p. 211. 

3 David Truman, The Congressional Party (Wiley, 
New York, 1959), p. 329. 

? Truman, p. 326. 

1 Truman, pp. 321-322. 
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ments on more than half of the roll calls were con- 
sidered.” 


` Lijphart faced the problem in studying UN vot- 


ing: 
The figure can be arbitrarily set at 95, 90, or 80 per 
cent for instance . . . it is preferable to analyze the 


Indices of Agreement at successively lower levels, 
beginning with Indices of 100 per cent, in order to 
discover the exact level at which the blocs emerged.” 


Schubert was concerned with the analysis of 
judicial decisions: 


On the basis of limited empirical application .. . 
for the tables of overall inter-agreement, which are 
expressed in percentages, the average of the ratios 
of the included pairs can be used as an Index of 
Inter-Agreement, with .70 or better considered 
high, .60 to .69 moderate and less than .60 low.” 


As long ago as 1931, Beyle tried to tackle 
this problem of determining a significant level 
of agreement. He started by considering what 
would happen if the legislators were voting 
purely at random and pointed out that 


If only chance factors were operative, there would 
be a 50-50 chance of a legislator voting on one 
side of a question, one half of unity. Similarly, the 
chance of a second legislator so voting would be 
also one half of unity. The chance that both legis- 
lators would so vote, and thus be in agreement, 
would be one-half times one-half, or one fourth of 
unity. 


Up to this point Beyle is entirely correct in his 
reasoning. He goes on: 


Given 8 votes . . . their chance agreement on a 
given side of the questions would be one fourth of 
eight or two agreements. [An index may be con- 
structed such that] the numbers between two and 
eight would be represented by proportionate de- 
grees between zero and 100. Thus, the index num- 
ber representing the significance of three agree- 
ments would be 16.6; the index number for four 
agreements would be 33.3; for 5, 50.0; for 6, 66.6; 
and for 7, 83.3. Index numbers for 33.3 may be 
taken to be particularly significant as indicating 
cohesion equal to, or greater than two times 
chance.” 


Hayes pointed out in 1938 that this index has 
no meaning or value. “The degree of relation- 


“Truman, p. 324, 

2 Arend Lijphart, “Analysis of Bloc Voting ... ,” 
. 913. 
k 8 Glendon A. Schubert, “The Study of Judicial 
Decision-Making as an Aspect of Political Behavior,” 
American Political Science Review, 52 (December 
1958), 1007-1025: quotation from pages 1012-13. 
(There is actually a substantial text covered by the 
ellipsis dots, but Schubert’s meaning is not violated.) 

“Herman C, Beyle, Identification and Analysis of 
Attribute-Cluster-Blocs (University of Chicago Press, 
1931), 29-31. 
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ship and the probability of relationship are not 
at all the same thing. Degree of relationship is 
independent of the size of the sample involved, 
while probability is directly affected by the size 
of the sample.”15 Beyle is right that one would 
expect by chance to get two agreements on one 
side, out of eight roll calls, but he is wrong to 
say that twice the expected result is significant. 
Significance is not determined by the result be- 
ing two, three, or any multiple of the expected 
value of a sampling distribution but by the re- 
sult being so many standard deviations from 
the expected value (assuming normality). 

Unfortunately, Hayes himself then pursued a 
completely fallacious argument; he attacked 
Beyle’s assumption that random voting was the 
proper standard of comparison, claiming that 
for two legislators 


the probability of their agreements being within the 
possible range of chance factors depends upon the 
frequency with which each of them votes “aye” and 
“nay” ... Only when given those frequencies can 
one calculate the probability of their agreeing with 
each other. For instance if two legislators each 
voted “aye” on every bill that came up, of course 
they would agree on every bill. However, that would 
be no indication that they were significantly related 
(in statistical terminology) to each other.” 


Intuitively this conclusion makes no sense. If 
two legislators are in 100 per cent agreement 
on enough roll calls, there must be common po- 
litical factors at work. Either they cooperate, or 
they are both loyal to the majority leader, or 
they both believe in following a Congressional 
consensus, or some other political process is op- 
erating. No person can be regarded as having 
an innate probability of voting “aye” of any- 
thing other than 0.5, unless he is motivated by 
some factor such as a desire to follow the con- 
sensus. Such a discovery would be in itself of 
interest and be politically significant. 

As a result, Beyle’s basic tenet must be up- 
held: an agreement score must be regarded as 
significantly high if it is larger than any value 
that would be likely to occur with random vot- 
ing. Beyle was only concerned with agreement 
occurring on one side of a question. Most peo- 
ple now use indices of identical voting that count 
joint agreement either for or against the ques- 
tion; such indices will be discussed in the re- 
mainder of this paper. 

If two legislators A and B, both vote at ran- 


* Samuel P. Hayes, “Probability and Beyle’s ‘Index 
of Cohesion’,” Journal of Social Psychology, 9 (1939), 
161-167; quotation from p. 161, italics in the 
original. 

3 Hayes, p. 163, italics in the original. 
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dom on a roll call, there are four possible out- 
comes to the voting: 


A's vote B’s vote 
1) Yes Yes] : A 
2 No No ] Identical voting 
3) Yes No |_pn; 
4) No yal Disagreement 


With the probability of voting Yes equal to the 
probability of voting No and both equal to 0.5, 
the probability of each result is 0.5 x 0.5 = 
0.25. The probability of agreement is then the 
probability of occurrence of either the first out- 
come or the second outcome, i.e., 0.25 + 0.25 = 
0.5. Similarly the probability of disagreement is 
0.5, for any one roll call. Having started by 
considering just one legislator voting Yes or No, 
we have now moved one step further and de- 
rived the probability of agreement for a pair of 
legislators jointly voting on the same roll call. 
The symbol p;, will be used to signify the prob- 
ability of agreement and pa the probability of 
disagreement. Although the original assumption 
of random voting with P(Yes) = P(No) = 0.5 
leads to a conclusion with a similar result, 
namely p; = pa = 0.5, it must be remembered 
that we are now dealing with the joint behavior 
of a pair of legislators and not with an individual 
legislator. 

What happens if the two legislators each vote 
on eight separate roll calls? There are nine pos- 
sible agreement patterns. The two legislators 
may fail to agree on any of the eight roll calls, 
or they may agree on 1, 2, 3,... or even all 
eight roll calls. This gives nine possible agree- 
ment scores, ranging from 0 per cent to 100 
per cent. The probability of each score’s occur- 
ring by random voting can be calculated using 
the general laws of probabilities and the bino- 
minal distribution.*7 


P(r agreements in N roll calls) 


=No. of ways:of getting r agreements times 
Probability for each way. 


= CNps pa 


As emphasized above, the “number of ways of 
getting r agreements” concerns the joint behav- 


* A discussion of probability theory and the binomi- 
nal distribution is given in most statistical textbooks. 
See for example Blalock, Social Statistics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960) for a particularly clear 
exposition. The argument at this stage is identical to 
the conventional discussion of how many heads will 
be expected in N tosses of a coin. 
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Table 1. Probability of Obtaining Each Agreement Score, with Eight Roll Calls 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

No. of 

Agree- % Score Probability of each Score Cumulated Probabilities 

ments 
0 0% G pe? pa® .00391 .00391 1.00000 
1 12.5% CG pë pa .03125 .03516 .99609 
2 25.0% CG pe pa® . 10937 14453 96484 
3 37.5% C pe pë .21875 .36328 .85547 
4 50.0% Cc pé pa .27344 .63672 .63672 
5 62.5% c pë pë 21875 85547 .36328 
6 75.0% CG pê Pa? . 10937 .96484 . 14453 
7 87.5% (on pr pat .03125 .99609 .03516 
8 100.0% Cc p: Pa? .00391 1.00000 .00391 








ior of two legislators. Thus there is only “one 
way” of getting no agreements at all; they are 
opposed to each other on every one of the eight 
roll calls.+8 

The probability equations for 8 roll calls have 
been set up in column 3 of Table 1. The C¥ 
term is evaluated according to the formula: 


N! 


Ce 
7 rN — 4)! 

We have already seen that p; = 0.5 and also 
that pa = 0.5. When these values are substituted 
in the expressions given in column 3 of Table 1, 
the results obtained are in column 4. When the 
probabilities for the nine possible agreement 
scores are summed, the total comes, as it always 
must, to 1.0. Figure 1 shows that, even in voting 
on as few as eight roll calls, the sampling distri- 
bution approaches a normal curve. 

The values of the agreement scores, that are 
significantly different from the “expected” 
mean value 50 per cent, are found by examin- 
ing the tails of the sampling distributions. At 
the .001 level of significance, with eight roll 
calls no score is significant. Even 100 per cent 
agreement could occur by chance as often as 
four times in a thousand. But, using a single- 
tail test, 100 per cent is significant at the .01 


1! This result could occur if legislator A voted Yes 
on all roll calls and B voted No on all roll calls; or 
the reverse could occur; or A could vote Yes on the 
first four and No on the second four, with B voting 
the reverse way; etc. etc. These variations which all 
produce the same agreement score of 0 per cent al- 
ready been taken into account by the derivation of 
Py and pa from the four original Yes-No voting pat- 
terns. 











level. When we move up to the .025 level of 
significance 100 per cent is still the only signifi- 
cant score. By the time we consider a .05 level 
of significance and are prepared to take the 
greater risk of being wrong in our inference, a 
score of 87.5 per cent agreement may also be 
considered significant. Thus in performing clus- 
ter-bloc analysis on eight roll calls the cutoff 
points for forming blocs should be either 37.5 


30 
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Probability of each score occurring. 
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Figure 1. Sampling distribution for random voting. 
8 roll-calls, Simple Percentage Index of Agreement. 
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per cent or 100 per cent, depending on the 
level of significance at which the researcher 
wishes to operate. 

As the sampling distribution is completely 
symmetrical we can also consider the second 
tail of the distribution and find scores so low 
that they represent significant disagreement. 
Thus, on eight roll calls, 0 per cent is signifi- 
cant at the .01 or .025 level, and 12.5 per cent 
or less is significant at the .05 level. To the au- 
thor’s knowledge no other researchers have 
considered particularly low scores in their anal- 
yses of voting patterns. In any large assembly it 
is difficult enough to handle all the information 
generated about high agreement, and in any 
case most assemblies have enough consensus 
operating that scores below 30 per cent or so 
would be unusual. If, however, an assembly 
were found to be divided into two or more dis- 
tinct cluster blocs, it would be well worth con- 
sidering whether the divisions are so deep that 
there is also significant disagreement between 
the blocs or between some of their members. 

So far the discussion has only considered 
voting on eight roll calls. If a different number 
of roll calls were under consideration, then the 
whole argument must be repeated to find the 
cutoff points for the agreement scores on N roll 
calls. The general formula is that J or fewer 


a 
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the cutoff points higher in the table.1? Thus, if 
57 roll calls were being considered and the .05 
level of significance were adopted, one should 
use the figure given for 50 roll calls (cutoff = 
64.0 per cent) rather than that for 60 roll cails 
(cutoff = 61.7 per cent). 


The Definition of Indices 


We must now examine more carefully the as- 
sumption that random voting is the proper 
standard of comparison for deciding which 
scores are significantly high. Surely it will be 
possible in a legislature or assembly that oper- 
ates by achieving high consensus and avoiding 
roll calls on divisive issues, to obtain the result 
that every member of the legislature is in sig- 
nificant agreement with every other member of 
the legislature? Of course this is true, but it 
would be a major finding about the behavior of 
the legislature. We would not have discovered 
any cluster blocs within the legislature but we 
would have firmly established that such divi- 
sions as there were either were very weak or 
were not expressed in the roll calls. Therefore, 
the first examination of the scores should al- 
ways be against the null hypothesis of random 
voting, Indeed we now have for any legislature 
of M members an Index of Agreement, Za, that 
is statistically based. 


Number of pairs of members in significant agreement 
Total possible number of pairs of members 


Number of pairs in significant agreement 


M(M — 1)/2 


Similarly, for a legislature that has deep di- 
visions, we have an Index of Significant Dis- 
agreement, Ig, 


Number of pairs in Significant Disagreement 


Ig = 





M(M — 1)/2 





agreements will occur on N roll calls with a 
probability of 


I=J 


P= DOCH Bf pd 


I=0 


Fortunately this expression can be evaluated by 
computer. The results, for random voting on up 
to 250 roll calls, are given in Table 2. After 30 
roll calls the results are only given for every 10, 
and after 80 roll calls for every 20, since the 
differences in cutoff points become very slight. 
To err on the side of caution, one should use 


The two give an overall Index of Cohesion, I, = 
Ia — Ig. In theory it will be possible for 1, to 
obtain a negative value by the number of pairs 
in disagreement being higher than the number of 
pairs in agreement, but this is not very likely to 
occur in practice. Zy should not be reported with- 
out the corresponding values of I, and Tg, and all 


This is not always true as there are some discon- 
tinuities in the results due to percentaging on a rela- 
tively low base, e.g., at the .05 level, the cutoff for 110 
roll calls is 59.1 per cent which is higher than that for 
100 roll calls. More detailed results are available on 
request. 
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Table 2. Percentage Cutoff Points for Cluster-Bloc Analysis: Simple Indices of Identical Voting* 














Significance Levels for Single-Tailed Tests 








No. of 
ae Disagreement Agreement 
-001 01 -025 05 .05 .025 .01 -001 
4 = pe oy ae — maes pr, = 
5 — — — 0.0 100.0 — — 
6 — — 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 — — 
7 ~ 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 — 
8 — 0.0 0.0 12.5 87.5 100.0 100.0 — 
9 — 0.0 11.1 11.1 88.9 88.9 100.0 — 
10 0.0 0.0 10.0 10.0 90.0 90.0 100.0 100.0 
11 0.0 9.1 9.1 18.2 81.8 90.9 90.9 100.0 
12 0.0 8.3 16.7 16.7 83.3 83.3 91.7 100.0 
13 0.0 7.7 15.4 23.1 76.9 84.6 92.3 100.0 
14 7.1 14.3 14.3 21.4 78.6 85.7 85.7 92.9 
15 6.7 13.3 20.0 20.0 80.0 80.0 86.7 93.3 
16 6.3 12.5 18.8 25.0 75.0 81.3 87.5 93.8 
17 5.9 17.7 23.5 23.5 76.5 76.5 82.4 94.1 
18 11.1 16.7 22.2 27.8 72.2 77.8 83.3 88.9 
19 10.5 21.1 21.1 26.3 73.7 79.0 79.0 89.5 
20 10.0 20.0 25.0 25.0 75.0 75.0 80.0 90.0 
21 14.3 19.1 23.8 28.6 71.4 76.2 81.0 85.7 
22 13.6 22.7 22.7 27.3 72.7 77.3 77.3 86.4 
23 13.0 21.7 26.1 30.4 69.6 73.9 78.3 87.0 
24 16.7 20.8 25.0 29.2 70.8 75.0 79.2 83.3 
25 16.0 24.0 28.0 28.0 72.0 72.0 76.0 84.0 
26 15.4 23.1 26.9 30.8 69.2 73.1 76.9 84.6 
27 18.5 25.9 25.9 29.6 70.4 74.1 74.1 81.5 
28 17.9 25.0 28.6 32.1 67.9 71.4 75.0 82.1 
29 17.2 24.1 27.6 31.0 69.0 72.4 75.9 82.8 
30 20.0 26.7 30.0 33.3 66.7 70.0 73.3 80.0 
40 22.5 30.0 32.5 35.0 65.0 . 67.5 70.0 77.5 
50 26.0 32.0 34.0 36.0 64.0 66.0 68.0 74.0 
60 28.3 33.3 35.0 38.3 61.7 65.0 66.7 71.7 
80 31.3 36.3 37.5 40.0 60.0 62.5 63.8 68.8 
100 34.0 37.0 39.0 41.0 59.0 61.0 63.0 66.0 
120 35.0 38.3 40.0 41.7 58.3 60.0 61.7 65.0 
140 36.4 39.3 40.7 42.1 57.9 59.3 60.7 63.6 
160 37.5 40.0 41.9 43.1 56.9 58.1 60.0 62.5 
180 37.8 40.6 42.2 43.3 56.7 57.8 59.4 62.2 
200 38.5 41.5 42.5 43.5 56.5 57.5 58.5 61.5 
250 40.0 42.4 43.6 44.4 55.6 56.4 57.6 60.0 





* Probability of Agreement =0.5; Probability of Disagreement =0.5. 


three should be given at the chosen level of sig- 
nificance. This is because both Ie and Ig may 
become higher at a lower level of significance. 

Just as these three indices may be used to ex- 
amine the cohesion of the whole legislature 
they may also be used to examine specified sub- 
groups. The following results, for example, 
were obfained in a study of the behavior of the 
African group in the United Nations General 
Assembly.?° 


2 Peter Willetts, “The Behavior of the African 
Group in the UN General Assembly” (unpublished 


When the internal cohesion of specified 
groups is under consideration it may also be of 
interest to know how strong is the relationship 
between the groups. For example, are the Afri- 
cans closer to the NATO or to the Warsaw 
Pact powers? Since the first step in cluster-bloc 
analysis would be to calculate agreement scores 
for every state with every other state, we may 
examine the level of agreement between every 
member of NATO and every member of the 





M.Sc. Dissertation, University of Strathclyde, Scot- 
land). 
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African group. For example, if the agreement 
score between France and Madagascar were 
found to be significantly high, this would con- 
stitute a “link” between the two groups. In gen- 
eral if the groups are of size M, and M, we 
may define the following indices to examine the 
relationship between the groups: 


Inter-Group Agreement 
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quent sessions; by the 20th Session, the two 
groups show no significant differences at all. 
The increase in cohesion of the African group 
as a whole was mainly due to the decrease in 
hostility between the two rival subgroups. Sev- 
eral explanations of such patterns of change are 
possible. In this case the increased adhesion is 





No. of significant links between the groups 





a 


j Total possible no. of links between the groups 


No. of significant links 





Mı X M: 


Inter-Group Disagreement 


No. of significant disagreements between the 2 groups 





IG 


Inter-Group Adhesion 
IG, = IGa — IGg 


We have already seen in Table 3 that the Af- 
rican Group was relatively disunited in the 
United Nations 15th Session, but in subsequent 
sessions it became more united until in the 20th 
Session Za attained 100 per cent at the .001 sig- 
nificance level. The earlier lack of unity might 
be explained by the fact that during 1960 the 
African states formed two rival groups that met 
regularly outside the United Nations. They be- 
came known as the Casablanca and Brazzaville 
groups. The Inter-Group Indices may be used 
to examine whether or not the differences 
within the African group in the UN were an 
expression of the split between these two rival 
groups.** 

The indices in Table 4 clearly show a split in 
the 15th Session and a rapid change in subse- 


z Willetts, Chap. 4. Both Tables 3 and 4 are based 
on the use of Lijphart’s Index of Agreement for UN 
votes, discussed later in this paper. 


Mi X M, 





due not so much to rapprochement of the two 
groups as to the resolution or diminution of the 
four main disputes that originally led to the 
formation of the groups: Mauritania gained ad- 
mission to the UN; Algeria gained its indepen- 
dence from France; the bitterness of the dis- 
putes in the Congo were somewhat eased; and 
Nkrumah had to accept failure for his own mil- 
itant brand of Pan-Africanism. 

One of the original reasons for suggesting 
that cluster-bloc analysis was a more useful 
methodology was the advantage it offered of 
permitting empirical determination of the voting 
groups. But by using the voting agreement scores 
and the above indices we can also examine any 
specified group that is of interest. The indices 
are statistically based and are simple to compre- 
hend. They have the same meaning when groups 
of different sizes are compared. By contrast, if 
Hovet tells us that a group is divided 50 per cent 
of the time, we do not know whether there is 
just one deviant member (in which case I, 
would remain quite high), or whether the group 


Table 3. Cohesion of the African Group in the UN 




















p<.001 p<.05 
Session 
A Ig L Ie Tp iG) 
15th 56.0% 0% 56.0% 712.7% 1.0% 71.7% 
16th 90.8% 0% 90.8% 100.0% 0% 100.0% 
17th 71.1% 0% 771.1% 96.2% 0% 96.2% 
18th 89.5% 0% 89.5% 99.6% 0% 99.6% 
20th 100.0% 0% 100.0% 160.0% 0% 100.0% 
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Table 4. Casablanca-Brazzaville Inter-Group Agreement 
p<.001 p<.05 
Session 
IGe IGg IG, IG« IGg IG, 

15th 1.8% 0% 1.8% 12.7% 5.4% 1.3% 
16th 45.0% 0% 45.0% 100.0% 0% 100.0% 
17th 48.6% 0% 48.6% 100.0% 0% 100.0% 
18th 73.6% 0% 73.6% 98.6% 0% 98.6% 
20th 100.0% 0% 100.0% 100.0% 0% 100.0% 








is regularly split into two different factions (in 
which case I, would be low and Ig might be 
high). 


Significant Relative Agreement 

As suggested earlier, a group might achieve 
such a high consensus that every member was 
in significant agreement with every other mem- 
ber. Also we have seen that this extreme result 
did occur for the African group in the United 
Nations 20th Session. Knowing this does not 
mean that one cannot say anything about the 
structure of such a group. It simply means that 
the group is homogenous and united, as com- 
pared to any model of random voting. 

In any one session of a legislature or assem- 
bly, however, the issues on which the members 
are called upon to vote do not present a ran- 
dom stimulus. One session may produce a very 
high consensus simply because no controversial 
issues arise or lead to roll calls during the pe- 
riod that it is meeting. In this situation we may 
take the total votes on any one roll call as an 
approximate measure of the stimulus provided 
by the roll call. Thus if the U.S. Senate votes 
63-37 in favour of a bill, we may say for any 
individual Senator the probability of voting 
“Aye” was 0.63 and the probability of voting 
“Nay” was 0.37. The resulting probability that 
any two Senators will agree is 


py = 0.63? + 0.37? = 0.534 
and the probability that they will disagree is 
pa = 2 X 0.63 X 0.37 = 0.466 


If such a calculation is made for each roll call 
during the session, the average probability of 
agreement for the session can be obtained. 
Then, by substituting these new values of py 
and p, in the equations given earlier, a different 
sampling distribution is generated. Since ran- 
dom voting, with an average 50-50 split on 
all roll calls, represents the maximum possible 
division within a legislature, any values of p; 
calculated empirically from the voting marginal 


totals are likely to be higher than 0.5. The sam- 
pling distribution could then no longer be nor- 
mal but would be skewed toward 100 per cent. 
As the argument has not rested on the assump- 
tion of normality, the skew does not mean we 
cannot obtain significant cutoff points. In fact, 
the exact probability for every point on the 
sampling distribution can be calculated. There- 
fore we still obtain exact significance levels from 
the tails of the distribution. To distinguish these 
cutoff points from the ones obtained by com- 
parison to random voting we may term them the 
levels of significant relative agreement. They 
may only be used in a particular assembly to 
examine alignments on a given set of roll calls.2# 


Judicial Decisions 


Very often in the study of judicial decisions, 
a large number of cases are summarized by us- 
ing cluster-bloc analysis. Indeed, in many ways 
this is an ideal use of the methodology, because 
it is possible to gain a better understanding of 
all the interrelationships in a small body such 
as a court. Courts raay operate, however, with 
a high degree of unanimity and therefore, 
against the null hypothesis of random voting, 
the court may appear to be completely united, 
with every judge in significant agreement with 
every other judge. One response to such a situa- 
tion is to regard it as essential rather than op- 
tional to study significant relative agreement. 
An alternative response is to eliminate from the 
study the unanimous decisions and perhaps 
those with only a single dissenter. Schubert has 
analyzed split decisions and has even con- 
structed matrices of agreement scores solely for 
marginal decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court.?8 


“= Details of the computer program for those that 
need to calculate cutoff points for significant relative 
agreement are available on request. Tables for values 
of p;= 0.6, 0.7, 0.8, and 0.9 have already been com- 
puted and are also available. 

2 Glendon A. Schubert, Quantitative Analysis of 
Judicial Behavior (Glencoe, Hlinois: Free Press, 1959). 
Unanimous decisions constituted about 30 per cent of 
all cases (p. 81). For marginal decision matrices see 
p. 117 and pp. 149-53. 
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Russell in analyzing the Canadian Supreme 
Court had to omit as many as 70 per cent of 
the decisions because they were unanimous.*+ 
Such omissions are perfectly acceptable so 
long as the focus of analysis is the nature of the 
divisions within a court. But if we wish to study 
whether division is increasing or decreasing 
over time, then unanimous decisions cannot be 
ignored. 

Because of the special nature of a dissenting 
legal opinion, several authors have taken to 
studying agreement in assent and agreement in 
dissent separately from the overall pattern of 
agreement.?5 When this is done, we are revert- 
ing to Beyle’s preoccupation with agreement on 
one side of an issue. The null hypothesis of ran- 
dom voting then gives a probability of agree- 
ment of 0.25 (derived from either Yes/ Yes 
pairs or No/No pairs on their own, according 
to whether agreement in assent or agreement in 
dissent is taken). This probability value makes 
the cutoff points much lower (table available 
on request). Even though the cutoff points are 
low, joint dissent is likely to be so infrequent 
that no bloc structure is revealed amongst the 
agreement-in-dissent scores. This is not so 
likely to occur when the agreement-in-assent 
scores are examined.®° If we use the relative 
probability of agreement in dissent, it is likely 
to be much lower even than 0.25, and the rela- 
tive probability of agreement in assent will be 
much higher, 

It frequently happens in a court that there is 
only one voice in dissent. This is in contrast to 
a legislative body, where one person will proba- 
bly avoid being seen in such isolation. In legis- 
latures, the dissenter may either be absent for 
the vote or a roll call may be avoided and 
thought unnecessary by the majority. In the 
courts, when there is only one dissenter, he ob- 
viously cannot be in agreement with anyone 
else. This means that such decisions cannot be 
taken into account in calculating the average 
probability of agreement in dissent, though 
they can be used in calculating the average 
probability of agreement in assent. Given this 


* Peter Russell, The Supreme Court of Canada as a 
Bilingual and Bicultural Institution (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1969), 127. 

3C. Herman Pritchett, Civil Liberties and the Vin- 
son Court (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934); C. Herman Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court: A 
Study in Judicial Politics and Values (New York: 
Macmillan, 1948); see also Schubert, Quantitative 
Analysis. . .. ; and Russell The Supreme Court of 
Canada, ... 

“For example, on p. 132 of Russell the two joint 
dissent matrices only yield one pair of judges in signi- 
ficant agreement, whereas on p. 133 the joint assent 
matrices clearly show a bloc structure. 
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problem, it is not possible to approximate to 
the average probability of dissent by simply 
taking (total number of dissents) / (total possi- 
bilities for dissent). If there is a large number 
of decisions with single dissenters, the average 
probability of agreement in dissent will be very 
low and it may not be possible to find signifi- 
cant pairs. 


United Nations Voting 


When we wish to study voting in the United 
Nations, the problem is complicated by absten- 
tions. The General Assembly accepts this as z 
recognised form of voting that is entered into 
the Official Records along with the details of 
those voting Yes or No. It is not equivalent to a 
state being absent and is used to express limited 
opposition to a proposal. Both Rieselbach and 
Meyers took this into account by including 
joint abstentions in their indices of identical 
voting for pairs of states.27 On the other hand 
Lijphart went further and suggested that allow- 
ance should also be made for the fact that Yes- 
Abstain or No-Abstain pairs are in “partial 
agreement,” he defined an Index of Agreement: 


+4 
In = ure x 100, 
where 
f=the number of identical roll calls, for the 
two states, 


g=the number in which the states showed par- 
tial agreement, 
t=the number that both states participated in.”8 


The assumption of random voting in the UN 
would require: P(Yes)=P(No) = P(Abstain) = 1/3. 
There are then nine possible outcomes, when two 
states vote, and each has a probability of 1/3 
X1/3=1/9. 


A’s vote B’s vote 
1) Yes Yes 
2) No No  [HAsreoment 
3) Abstain Abstain 
4) Yes Abstain 
5) Abstain Yes 
6) No Abstain |—Partial Agreement 
7) Abstain No 
8) Yes No 
9) No Yes | eens, 


Using the same symbols, ps= probability of agree- 


* Rieselbach, “Quantitative Techniques ...,” pp. 
292-293, Benjamin D. Meyers, “African Voting in the 
United Nations General Assembly,” Journal of Mod- 
ern African Studies, 4 (1966), 213-227. 

5 Lijphart, “Analysis of Bloc Voting . . .” p. 910 
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ment, and pa= probability of disagreement, with 
the new symbol p,= probability of partial agree- 
ment, we have: 


pr = 1/3 pp = 4/9 pa= 2/9 and 
by + fo + pa = 1.0 


For those such as Reiselbach and Meyers, who 
use simple indices of identical voting to study 
the UN, the argument given above still applies. 
The same table may be used as for any other 
legislature, such as the Congress, which uses 
simple Yes-No voting. The only difference is 
that random voting would not give p; = 0.5, but 
p; = 0.3333 and as partial agreement is ignored 
Pa = 0.6666. The levels of significant relative 
agreement are found as before by calculating 
the average empirical value of p;.”? For N roll 
calls: . 


D [P(Yes)? + P(No)? + P(Abstain)?] 
N 


For those who wish to use Lijphart’s Index 
of Agreement, the situation is a little more 
complicated. Not only does the use of partial 
agreements give more discrete values that the 
index may assume, but it also means that the 
same value of the index may be produced by 
different voting patterns. For example when 
votes are taken on 6 roll calls, there are not 
seven but thirteen possible scores, which may 
be formed from twenty-eight possible voting 
patterns, as given in Table 5. 

The probability equations are also more 
complicated, as multinominal distributions are 
generated for each agreement score, e.g., 


Ps = 50.0%) = C$- prè- C3- po: pa 
+ Ch bs? Ci bo? pe 
+ Ch by Ci pot pat 
+ C$. pp- CÈ- pa- pa? 


O 
ZO 
+0) 


= 0.2001 


2 Tables with p; = 0.333, 0.4, 0.5, 0.6, 0.7, 0.8, 0.9 
or details of computer program available on request. 


il 
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Table 5. All possible outcomes when two states vote 
in the U.N. on six roll calls 























































































































Structure of the 
voting pattern 
la 

fre i Partial | Dis- 

Agree- | Agree- | agree- 

ment | ment | ment 
1) 6.0 100.0 6 0 0 
2) 5.5 91.7 5 1 0 

3) 5.0 83.3 5 0 

4) 5.0 83.3 4 2 0 
5) | 4.5 75.0 4 1 1 
6) 4.5 75.0 3 0 
7) 4.0 66.7 4 0 2 
8) 4.0 66.7 3 2 1 
9) 4.0 66.7 2 4 0 
10) 3.5 58.3 3 1 2 
11) 3.5 58.3 2 3 1 
12) 3.5 58.3 1 5 0 
13) 3.0 50.0 3 0 3 
14) 3.0 50.0 2 2 2 
15) 3.0 50.0 1 4 1 
16) 3.0 50.0 0 6 0 
17) 2.5 41.7 2 J 3 
18) 2.5 41.7 1 3 2 
19) 2.5 41.7 0 5 1 
20) 2.0 33.3 2 0 4 
21) 2.0 33.3 1 2 3 
22) 2.0 33.3 0 4 2 
23) 1.5 25.0 1 1 4 
24) 1.5 25.0 0 3 3 
25) 1.0 16.7 1 0 5 
26) 1.0 16.7 0 2 4 
27) 0.5 8.3 0 1 5 
28) | 0.0 0 0 0 6 








Even on random voting the distributions are 
not normal but slightly skewed toward 100 per 
cent. Although the procedure is more compli- 
cated, the probability of each point on the dis- 
tribution can still be calculated, and the cutoff 
points for significant agreement or for signifi- 
cant disagreement are found at the tails of the 
distribution. The results for varying numbers of 
roll calls, with the assumption of random vot- 
ing, are given in Table 6. 

When Lijphart studied 44 roll calls on colo- 
nial issues in the 11th and 12th Sessions of the 
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Table 6. Percentage Cutoff points for Cluster-Bloc Analysis. Lijphart Index of Agreement for UN voting* 














Significance Levels for Single-Tailed Tests 

















Number 
ot Disagreement Agreement 
Calls | oot 01 025 05 05 025 01 001 
2 — — — 0.0 — — — — 
3 = — 0.0 0.0 100.0 — — — 
4 — 0.0 12.5 12.5 100.0 100.0 — — 
5 0.0 10.0 10.0 20.0 90.0 100.0 100.0 — 
6 0.0 16.7 16.7 25.0 91.7 91.7 100.0 — 
7 71 14.3 21.4 28.6 85.7 85.7 92.9 100.0 
8 12.5 18.8 25.0 25.0 81.3 87.5 93.8 100.0 
9 11.1 22.2 27.8 27.8 83.3 83.3 88.9 94.4 
10 15.0 25.0 30.0 30.0 80.0 85.0 85.0 95.0 
11 18.2 27.3 27.3 31.8 77.3 81.8 86.4 90.9 
12 20.8 25.0 29.2 33.3 75.0 79.2 83.3 91.7 
13 19.2 26.9 30.8 34.6 76.9 80.8 80.8 88.5 
14 21.4 28.6 32.1 35.7 75.0 78.6 82.1 89.3 
15 23.3 30.0 33.3 36.7 73.3 76.7 80.0 86.7 
16 25.0 31.3 34.4 37.5 75.0 75.0 78.1 84.4 
17 26.5 32.4 35.3 38.2 73.5 76.5 79.4 85.3 
18 25,0 33.3 36.1 38.9 72.2 75.0 77.8 83.3 
19 26.3 34.2 36.8 39.5 71.1 73.7 76.3 84.2 
20 27.5 35.0 37.5 40.0 72.5 75.0 77.5 82.5 
21 28.6 33.3 38.1 40.5 71.4 73.8 76.2 81.0 
22 30.0 34.1 38.6 40.9 70.5 72.7 75.0 81.8 
23 30.4 34.8 39.1 41.3 69.6 71.7 76.1 80.4 
24 31.3 35.4 39.6 41.7 70.8 72.9 75.0 79.2 
25 30.0 36.0 40.0 42.0 70.0 72.0 74.0 80.0 
26 30.8 36.5 38.5 42.3 69.2 71.2 73.1 78.9 
27 31.5 37.0 38.9 42.6 68.5 70.4 74.1 77.8 
28 32.1 37.5 39.3 42.9 67.9 71.4 73.2 78.6 
29 32.8 37.9 39.7 43.1 70.0 70.7 72.4 77.6 
30 33.3 38.3 40.0 43.3 68.3 70.0 73.3 76.7 
40 36.3 41.3 42.5 45.0 66.3 67.5 70.0 75.0 
50 38.0 42.0 44.0 46.0 65.0 67.0 69.0 72.0 
60 40.0 43.3 45.0 46.7 64.2 65.8 67.5 70.8 
80 41.9 45.0 46.9 48.1 63.1 64.4 65.6 68.8 
100 43.5 46.5 48.0 49.0 62.0 63.0 64.5 67.5 








* Probability of Agreement =0.333, Probability of Partial Agreement =0.444, Probability of Disagrees- 


ment =0.222. 


General Assembly, he used cutoff points of 
95.5 per cent and 87.5 per cent to produce two 
diagrams of the cluster blocs. At the 95.5 per 
cent level, he found one bloc consisting of the 
Communist States, three small blocs of Western 
States, and an Arab bloc. Twelve other states 
had one or two isolated links but did not form 
a bloc. At the 87.5 per cent level, the Commu- 
nist and Arab blocs merged and were highly in- 
termeshed with the other Afro-Asians; the 
Western States and some of the Latin Ameri- 
cans also formed another large bloc, and the 
remainder of the Latin Americans had some 
links with the Afro-Asians. By using these high 
cutoff points Lijphart did find the core of the 


bloc structure but he also overemphasised the 
divisions within the Assembly. At the p < .001 
level of significance, which is a high level of 
significance to use, it is necessary to go down to 
a cutoff point of 73.0 per cent for 44 roll calls. 
This would be almost certain to reveal a contin- 
uous structure of overlapping blocs, with the 
Latin Americans acting as a crucial group in 
the middle, having links with both sides. Thus 
the choice of cutoff points is not without sub- 
stantive significance. By taking them too high 
one may overemphasize the splits in the Assem- 
bly. 

Yet again it is possible to use cutoff points 
to indicate significant relative agreement for 
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United Nations voting. But as there are three 
variables, p;, pp and pq to take into account, 
there will be a greater variability in the reference 
tables.*° The values of the relative probabilities 
of agreement, partial agreement, and disagree- 
ment may be calculated as follows: 


>; [P(Yes)? + P(No)? + P(Abstain)?] 





Py 





N 
= >> 2] P(Yes) + P(No)]-P(Abstain) 
= N 
Peer ae 2 i, 


N 


It is also possible to use the Indices Ia, Ig, and Iy 
to examine the cohesion of groups in the UN 
and the Indices IGa, IGg, and IG to examine 
the adhesion between groups in the UN. Indeed 
the earlier examples of the use of these indices 
were taken from data on voting in the General 
Assembly. 


The Investigation of Issue Dimensions 

In factor analysis the votes on various roll 
calls may be regarded as observations about the 
individual legislators (or states) and the factors 
generated represent blocs that vote in a similar 
way. Alternatively the votes by various assem- 
bly members may be regarded as observations 
on the nature of the roll calls. Then the factors 
represent groups of roll calls that reflect a com- 
mon issue dimension. Nobody has yet at- 
tempted such an approach with cluster-bloc 
analysis, but it can in fact be used in the two 
comparable ways. The technique need not be 
limited to the investigation of the voting blocs 
among assembly members but can also be used 
to investigate whether there are any issue sets 
that evoke a common response. 

To discover issue sets it is first necessary to 
construct agreement scores for every possible 
pair of the roll calls. If just identical voting is 
considered, then Issue Similarity, 
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where 

i= No. of states that cast identical votes on the 
two roll calls; 

h=No. of states partially agreed on similarity 
of the roll calls, i.e., voting Abstain on one 
and Yes or No on the other; 

s=Total No. of states that vote on both roll 
calls. 


Once the Issue Similarity scores have been 
calculated we wish to know which scores are 
high enough to give pairs of significantly simi- 
lar roll calls. Two new symbols may be used. 

ps = probability of identical voting on the roll 

calls; 

Po = probability of opposite voting on the roll 

calls. 


With a simple index which ignores abstentions, a 
legislator may vote in: one of only four different 
ways on two roll calls (1) Yes/ Yes, (2) No/No, 
(3) Yes/No and (4) No/Yes. With random 
voting each has a probability of one in four, and 
thus p; = 0.5 and p, = 0.5. The equations for 
Issue Similarity scores will be the same as those 
for voting agreement between legislators. 
Therefore Table 2 gives the same cutoff points 
for significantly similar roll calls. 

If a group of roll calls form a set in which 
every roll call is significantly similar to every 
other roll call in the set, then we may take it 
that the roll calls all represent different aspects 
of a common underlying issue dimension. But 
according to the logic it is also possible to find 


‘pairs of roll calls that are significantly dissimi- 


lar. In this case, we would also conclude that 
the two roll calls represent the same dimension. 
Very often in roll-call voting there is a switch 
in the way those with the same attitudes must 
vote in order to express that attitude, eg, a 
conservative American Senator who considers 
that India is becoming socialist might vote in 
favor of an amendment to the Foreign Aid Bill 
to deny all aid to India, and then when the 
amendment fails would vote against the Bill as 
a whole. Such a pair of roll calls would then 





No. of Assembly Members casting Identical Votes 





Total No. of members voting on both roll calls 


Or if it is decided to allow for abstentions in 
United Nations voting, then Issue Similarity, 


i+ hh 
Is -( ) 100, 


AY 





More detailed computations against the null hy- 
pothesis of random voting or for other specified values 
of Py, Py» and pa will be undertaken on request. 





have a high dissimilarity and should be part of 
the same issue set. There must of course be a 
congruent pattern to any sets made up from 
roll calls that are significantly similar to some 
roll calls while being significantly dissimilar to 
others in the set. In general if A and B are sim- 
ilar while A and C are dissimilar, then B and C 
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must be dissimilar as well, in order to make A, 
B, and C form a set. 

If Issue Similarity scores are calculated for 
United Nations roll calls including Abstain/ 
Abstain pairs but ignoring partial similarity 
pairs, then p; = 0.3333 and p, = 0.6667. If 
partial similarity is included in the Index, then 
the probability of identical voting p; = 0.3333, 
of opposite responses p, = 0.2222, and of par- 
tially similar responses p, = 0.4444, and the 
cutoff points are the same as those in Table 6. 

Just as we may study the significant relative 
agreement of legislators in relation to a particu- 
lar set of roll calls, it is also possible to study 
the significant relative similarity among issues. 
In other words, identical motions or bills formu- 
lated in an identical way may produce different 
results in different legislatures or even in the 
same legislature at a different time. Therefore, 
by analogous reasoning to that given earlier, 
values of pi, Po and, if necessary, p, may be 
determined empirically, and the appropriate sig- 
nificance tables may be calculated. 


Conclusions 


In order to avoid being mesmerized by fig- 
ures, one must reiterate the limitations that are 
inherent in all methods of legislative roll-call 
analysis. In the first place, the data consist 
solely of the recorded votes. While each legisla- 
tor is thus making a conscious and deliberate 
public commitment, his recorded vote is still 
only a partial manifestation of the legislator’s 
attitude, It has already been well established 
that in elections the individual citizen voter 
casts his vote on the basis of long established 
party loyalties or on just the broad outlines of 
the issues. Similarly, legislators usually vote on 
the broad principles of a bill, the technicalities 
or legal points usually being disposed of in 
committees. Thus roll calls do provide a coher- 
ent set of data that indicate alignments on the 
main issues. Judicial decision making should 
perhaps be treated with more caution. The 
strictest interpretation of the role of a judge as- 
serts that neither political nor moral attitudes 
should have any effect on judicial decisions. Al- 
though in America, at least, it is well estab- 
lished that the attitudes of judges are reflected 
in their decisions, they are certainly not the 
only determinant factors. 

Second, while the establishment of statistical 
significance is of great value it is not an end in 
itself. It does not eliminate the risk of error but 
just gives us a known risk of error: for exam- 
ple, in the UN 20th Session there were 117 
states, which gives 6786 possible pairs of states. 
At the p < .001 level of significance we would 
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expect to be wrong 7 out of 6786 times in as- 
signing agreement or lack of agreement to a 
pair of States and at the p < 0.05 level we 
would expect to be wrong with as many as 34 
pairs. It may be stating the obvious, but it is 
necessary to stress that any voting pattern dis- 
covered on the basis of statistical significance is 
not necessarily one that is substantively signifi- 
cant. 

Thirdly, cluster-bloc analysis is a purely de- 
scriptive technique. It does not in itself provide 
any explanation of political processes. Very of- 
ten we may wish to use it for simple explora- 
tion, asking such questions as, What blocs 
exist? How stable are they over time? The re- 
sults may then suggest theories or may be used 
to support theories, but are not a substitute for 
theory. Indeed with the average legislature so 
much data will be generated that the researcher 
will be lost unless he knows beforehand exactly 
what he is looking for. There will probably be 
several hundred issue similarity scores and sev- 
eral thousand legislator agreement scores. Even 
very simple propositions will help in handling 
this amount of data. 

Cluster-bloc analysis has long been estab- 
lished as one of the main methods available for 
legislative roll-call analysis. It can now become 
the main method, especially since the wide- 
spread use of computers in the social sciences 
means that the vast amount of labor formerly 
required should no longer be a hindrance to its 
use. Now that the method can be shown to 
have a sound statistical base, there is no longer 
any reason for the researcher to be forced to 
take arbitrary decisions that may greatly affect 
the results. The methodology is much strength- 
ened. The use of summary indices that give 
limited information about predetermined 
groups is no longer necessary. The data itself 
can be used to discover empirically what arc 
the voting blocs, but they can also be used to 
study any specified group. Factor analysis need 
no longer be considered a superior methodol- 
ogy, since it requires some substantial manipu- 
lation of the data and dubious assumptions 
about the level of measurement and normal- 
ity.2? Cluster-bloc analysis does not require this, 
and it allows the researcher to remain closely in 
touch with his data. Useful indices of cohesion 
within a group and adhesion between groups 
may be derived from the agreement scores. 


See for example Alker and Russett, “World 
Politics . . . ,” p. 30, which uses a complicated process 
of “standardization” of UN voting data. See also the 
teferences in note 7, for other authors that share my 
unease with factor analysis. 
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Special relationships within the assembly may be 
examined.?? Finally the methodology can also 
be adapted to find issue sets that indicate un- 
derlying issue dimensions. If the cluster blocs 
are then examined on each of the issue sets, we 
have a very powerful method of analysis. 


2 For example, by taking agreement scores between 
the U.S. and all small states on East/West issues in 
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the UN and using the cutoff points given in Table 6, 
it was possible to determine for each state whether it was 
significantly aligned or not: H. Hveem and P. Willetts, 
“The Practice of Non-Alignment: on the Present and 
the Future of an International Movement,” Department 
Short Study, Department of Political Science and 
Public Administration, Makerere University, Kampala, 
Uganda. With factor analysis a Western bloc would 
be found, but there is no way of determining whether 
the loading on this factor for a particular state is 
statistically significant or not. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 

In a recent article on “Party Effort and Its 
Impact on the Vote” (American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 65 [June, 1971], 439-450), Wil- 
liam Crotty claims to show that “party effort” 
has a measurable impact on election outcomes. 
Unfortunately, the evidence Crotty displays is 
insufficient either to confirm or to disconfirm his 
hypothesis, With North Carolina counties as ob- 
servations, Crotty regresses the vote divisions for 
five offices on five demographic variables, “party 
competition,” and eighteen measures of “party 
effort” (nine per party). The main problem is 
that Crotty chose to report only that each entry 
of new variables into the equations generally in- 
creases the explained variance by a margin he 
regards as substantial, without revealing the 
strengths or even the signs of the relationships 
between the entered variables and the vote. 

For example, Crotty shows that the entry of 
“party competition” into the equations pushes 
the multiple R’s 3 to 6 points beyond what they 
were with only the demographic measures as 
independent variables. If this relationship be- 
tween party competition and the vote is indeed 
meaningful, as Crotty suggests, it would be 
helpful to learn whether the sign of the rela- 
tionship implies that party competition causes 
Democratic voting or implies that it causes Re- 
publican voting. Whichever the case, the results 
are at variance with current notions of the 
range of the explanatory power of “party com- 
petition.” By extension, it is desirable to learn 
more about what happened when the eighteen 
“party effort” indicators were plugged into the 
equations——beyond the statement that the mul- 
tiple R’s increased from 2 to 12 points. Even if 
some of the 18 partial correlations (per equa- 
tion) between effort and the vote are nonsensi- 
cal, positive relationships between Republican 
effort and Democratic voting or between Dem- 
ocratic effort and Republican voting, they 
would—as any independent variable would— 
add somewhat to the explained variance. 

Finally, a particularly acute problem arises 
with Crotty’s interpretation of his finding that 
for competitive counties alone, the multiple R 
increases by 17 to 38 points when the “party 
effort” measures are cranked in. Crotty’s con- 
clusion is that “party effort during campaigns 
in competitive areas has a pronounced effect on 
the outcomes of the races” (pp. 446/447). But 
no such inference can be made from the data, 


because with so many variables, restriction of 
the analysis to competitive counties allows only 
0 degrees of freedom—a level at which all re- 
sults are meaningless. As indication, the foot- 
note to Crotty’s Table 5 tells that even the 
mammoth .98 multiple R’s so derived fail to 
achieve “statistical significance.” Indeed, with 
no degrees of freedom (a completely deter- 
mined system), any deviation of the R from a 
perfect 1.00 must of necessity be solely due to 
computer rounding error. 

In short, Crotty has applied some interesting 
data to an interesting problem. But the way he 
chose to present the findings prevents us from 
learning whether or not his hypothesis is cor- 
rect. 

ROBERT S. ERIKSON 
Florida State University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Erikson exaggerates. The research intent 
of the article is clear, and the execution follows 
closely the lines of development indicated at 
the beginning of the piece. 

A number of interesting and related lines of 
inquiry could have been followed. Several of 
the most relevant of these are developed in the 
Appendix—including a reference to the explo- 
ration of the type of problem he finds most in- 
triguing. 

My major concern in the article, as I stated, 
was to explain total results rather than to trace 
the specific linkages. The increases in the ex- 
plained variance related to the measures of 
party effort introduced are, in most cases, so 
substantial that it was hardly conceivable to 
treat them as the results of random variables. 
They also are in accord with a substantially 
grounded literature as well as the theoretical 
guidelines that introduced the analysis. 

Although the major research interest was the 
variance accountability rather than the direc- 
tion of the contributions, Table A.2 was in- 
cluded to accommodate the differential impacts 
of the independent variables. 

A close inspection of this table, the citations 
in the notes which refer to analyses of the prob- 
lem, and the Appendix more generally should 
provide the basic answers to the questions 
raised. 

WILLIAM CroTTy 
Northwestern University 
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To THE EDITOR: 

Re: Gerald M. Kramer “Short Term Fluctua- 
tions in U.S. Voting Behavior 1896-1964” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 65 (March, 1971), 
pp. 131-143. 

Gerald Kramer develops a most interesting 
study in which he seeks to explain the federal elec- 
tion outcomes by economic variables such as the 
growth of income, inflation, and unemployment. 
He specifically refers to his model as being in the 
tradition of Anthony Downs. This is perfectly 
correct with respect to voters who are assumed to 
be rational, but due to costs of information and 
decision act as “‘satisficers.” 

The model is, however, at odds with Downs be- 
cause of the neglect of the interdependence between 
the government and voters. According to Downs: 
“Since governments plan their actions to please voters 
and voters decide how to vote on the basis of govern- 
ment actions, a circular relation of mutual interde- 
pendence underlies the functioning of government in a 
democracy” (p. 74 of An Economic Theory of 
Democracy, N.X.: Harper, 1957), 


This interaction is not only at the heart of the 
Downsian model, but an essential part of most 
political theories. 

Thus there are two relationships to be con- 
sidered: 


(1) voters’ reactions to economic conditions, 
and 

(2) government’s influence upon economic con- 
ditions in reaction to anticipated election 
outcome. 


The fact that Kramer’s model is not, as alleged, 
“Downsian” is of little importance, except insofar 
as it might lead to misunderstandings. It is im- 
portant, however, that the results and conclusions 
reached may be doubtful if the interdependence 
mentioned is taken into account. The problem 
which arises is the classical simultaneous equation 
estimation problem of econometrics. There is not 
only the equation of the form 


I) = Xi) + +++ + aXXa) + wl), 


where 
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y= party A’s share in the vote, 
X<t)= economic variable @=1, 2, ---, n) 
u(t)=random error of the classical regression 
model, 


as estimated by Kramer, but also an equation 
describing the reaction of the government upon 
the vote share, e.g.: 


Xi(t) = Bry) + (8, 


where 
e(f) = random error 


Combining the first and second equations, the ex- 
pected value, 


E{X.()u(} 


I 


Ef - - -+ buldu} 
= -e p Boy?) 


will be zero only under extremely restrictive as- 
sumptions about u and E. 


The formula shows that when there is interde- 
pendence, the economic variables X;:(f) are no 
longer independent of the error term u(f). It is 
well known (see e.g., J. Johnston, Econometric 
Methods, N.Y.: McGraw Hill, 1963, p. 141) 
that in that case the ordinary least-square estima- 
tion procedure used by Kramer for the first equa- 
tion generally leads to biased and inconsistent 
results. 

Kramer should have paid attention to the inter- 
dependence problem; the conclusiveness of his 
results must be left open. His model should be 
extended to take into account the reaction of gov- 
ernments to the expected election outcomes. To 
do this, a theory of government behavior must be 
used, a possible basis of which is Downs’s vote 
maximizing assumption. This means that empiri- 
cal political science must make the step from the 
estimation of single equations to whole models 
composed of several simultaneous equations, i.e., 
to move towards what may be called “‘polito- 
metrics.” 

HERMANN GARBERS and 
Bruno S. Frey 
University of Konstanz 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Present and Absent. There is almost certainly a 
relationship between the general subject matter 
of articles that get printed in the Review at one 
point in time, and the subject matter of the next 
batch of articles that are submitted for publica- 
tion, Our casual observation is that scholars who 
have articles up their sleeves are superattentive 
to what seems to be getting through the editorial 
maze, and may attempt to infer the editor’s pref- 
erences from what ends up in print. If this im- 
pedes the Review from having a crack at good 
articles which are nevertheless unlike those we 
have published recently, it is our loss, and con- 
sequently we want to reaffirm that we are in 
business to serve the scholarly needs of every 
branch of our discipline. 

A glance at articles appearing in the last full 
volume of the Review (Vol. 65, 1971) does re- 
veal some meaningful clusters and some nota- 
ble absences. There were 46 articles printed in 
Volume 65. Thirty-five of them included at 
least one table or figure, This attests to a 
preoccupation in our discipline with the ma- 
nipulation of large numbers of examples. It 
suggests a growing collective capacity to deal 
with frequently occuring phenomena, including 
such things as the opinions of mass publics, 
votes, and responses to large-scale surveys. An 
important characteristic of frequently occurring 
phenomena is that properly arrayed and inter- 
preted they can be used to assign known de- 
grees of confidence to propositions offered as 
explanations for their occurrence or distribu- 
tion. The fact that so much of the Review has 
recently been given over to this sort of material 
indicates that a sizable commitment is being 
made in the discipline to the expansion of what 
we can be reasonably sure we know. 

Nineteen articles dealt with some aspect of 
political psychology or mass voting behavior, 
value and attitude acquisition by citizens, or 
low- and middle-level political participation. 
There is no question that we are in the midst of 
significant intellectual progress on this cluster 
of problems. Diverse perspectives are being 
brought to bear. Scholars are offering new data 
and new ways of stating questions for research. 
Although this is not the only main current in 
contemporary political science, it is without 
question one of the main currents. The Review 
has always had a major role in encouraging 
conversation and research in this area, and, ap- 
parently, this role is continuing. 

Twenty articles were tied fairly closely to 
U.S. data; 12 were explicitly about activity in 


one or more foreign countries; and 14 were not 
classifiable on this basis. This is a somewhat 
less parochial showing than one might expect 
from an American journal. 

We classified 13 articles as “formal theory.” 
This meant that their texts contained sentences 
having Greek letters or algebraic expressions 
other than formulas for computing statistical 
tests. Given the spotty mathematical training of 
most practicing political scientists, and the con- 
sequent handicaps that they suffer in attempt- 
ing to read mathematical material, this finding 
attests to the willingness of the Review to serve 
as a forum for small groups within the disci- 
pline and also, no doubt, to a desire to encour- 
age the growth of new kinds of political sci- 
ence. 

Because there is no concomitant wish to dis- 
courage more traditional kinds of political sci- 
ence, one deplores the weak representation in 
Volume 65 of contributions in public law (one 
American, one comparative), public adminis- 
tration and organization theory (one example), 
policy analysis (by a generous count, three ex- 
amples), political philosophy (three articles), 
elite politics (two articles) and international 
politics (two articles). 

How to explain these absences? We must not 
tule out the possibility—although it is likely no 
more than a possibility—that political scientists 
are simply becoming less interested in these 
subjects, and hence are writing less about them. 
No doubt the Review is seeing less than its 
share of articles in some subfields because these 
fields have first-rate journals of their own, like 
the Public Administration Review or World 
Politics, or Ethics, or any one of a flock of law 
journals. Or, conceivably, our standards are 
higher in old established areas of the discipline 
than in the new ones. 

Some imbalance in the Review is probably 
inevitable over the short run and—in the short 
run—this is arguably even desirable. It would, 
however, be a matter of some concern if over a 
longer time span the Review found itself in- 
creasingly cut off from important intellectual 
currents in the discipline. 

We have no sure way of telling whether or 
not the sample of articles that ultimately finds 
its way into the Review is in fact an accurate 
reflection of the best among the current intel- 
lectual preoccupations of political scientists. 
We can be reasonably confident that what we 
print is on the whole the best of what we see. 
But we should also guard against the possibility 
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that we are not seeing all the different kinds of 
articles we should be seeing. It is not entirely 
clear how to go about doing this, except by 
pointing to the light in the window, and keep- 
ing the front door ajar. 


On the Cover. One of the master strokes of the 
new administration of the Review has been to 
shift the bulk of complaints about the magazine 
from its contents to its cover. The cover of the 
Review, we feel, is something to sink one’s teeth 
into, and although we are told it leaves a gluey 
aftertaste, it does provide much more nourish- 
ment than the ephemera not to say trivia that 
we have all complained about for so long. In 
view of widespread interest in the cover, we are 
pleased to report the following: 

We carefully considered, but then rejected 
the idea of enclosing the Review in a plain 
brown wrapper. Our grounds were that to do so 
might constitute fraudulent advertising and 
might, under the rule enunciated by the Su- 
preme Court in Ginzburg v. United States, 383 
US 463 (1966) seriously discommode the 
Managing Editor and actually impair delivery 
of the Review to its by then panting subscri- 
bers. 

From the solution of putting nothing on the 
cover we leaped to the opposite extreme and 
considered putting everything there. This, we 
feared, would make for a cluttered, unattrac- 
tive, and well-nigh unreadable cover. It also 
would take from the interior of the magazine a 
certain element of surprise. How many pros- 
pective readers, we wondered, faced with all 
that exoskeletal prose, would decide not to 
probe beneath the surface? 

Moderate counsel prevailed. It was decided 
to put just enough on the cover to assure the 
timid that indeed this publication is the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, and to help them 
differentiate one issue from the next by means 
of cleverly planted clues. For the reader with 
an encyclopedic mind, the first page always 
contains a full synoptic table of contents, and 
ever heftier appetites can be gratified by imme- 
diately succeeding pages of abstracts, and lists 
of correspondents and books reviewed. By such 
sneaky means we thought to draw the unwary 
into the journal proper. Further, we hoped to 
unclutter the cover sufficiently to permit a little 
imagination and attractiveness to enter into its 
design. 

All this, alas, has come at a price. Some au- 
thors get only their names on the cover. Others 
get their names and in addition the title of their 
article, This is invidious. By what criteria are 
such marks of distinction meted out? Looking 
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back over the past couple of issues, it seems ap- 
parent that we can pretty well rule out alpha- 
betical order. Can it be that the editors of the 
Review play at dice in making up their table of 
contents? Do they follow, God forbid, some 
notion of individual preference? Are authors 
whose names appear above the title personal 
pals of the Managing Editor? Do they all have 
some secret connection with the University of 
Minnesota? Are they authors of the shortest 
contributions, or the longest? Are they the old- 
est contributors? Youngest? The mind reels at 
the possibilities. The editors of PS will, we 
know, be grateful to receive essays from Asso- 
ciation members which in twenty-five words or 
less (or the equivalent in calculus) explain the 
handicapping system at work in designing cov- 
ers for the Review. Entries must be dated April 
1. Winning entries become eligible for inclusion 
in the special 1984 edition of An End to Politi- 
cal Science. Decisions of judges are final, and 
will be based on originality of expression and 
neatness. Employees of the Association, the Re- 
view, and holders of Yale PhD’s are not eligible 
to compete. 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication 

Paul Abramson, Michigan State University, 
“Intergenerational Social Mobility and Parti- 
san Choice” 

Herbert B. Asher, Ohio State University, “The 
Learning of Legislative Norms” 

David W. Brady, University of Houston, “A 
Research Note on the Impact of Inter-Party 
Competition on Congressional Voting in a 
Competitive Era” 

Michael Brecher, McGill University, “Images, 
Process, and Feedback in Foreign Policy: 
Israel’s Decisions on German Reparations” 

Eric C. Browne, University of Georgia and 
Mark N. Franklin, University of Strathclyde, 
“The Perquisites of Government: Aspects of 
Coalition Payoffs in European Parliamentary 
Democracies” 

Charles S. Bullock, III, University of Georgia, 
“Freshman Committee Assignments and Re- 
election in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives” and “House Careerists: Changing Pat- 
terns of Longevity and Attrition” 

Charles E. Butterworth, University of Mary- 
land, “Averroés: Politics and Opinion” 

Peter K. Eisinger, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, “The Conditions of Protest Behav- 
ior in American Cities” 

Robert S. Erikson, Florida State University, 
“Malapportionment, Gerrymandering, and 
Party Fortunes in Congressional Elections” 

John Ferejohn, California Institute of Technol- 
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ogy and Talbot Page, Resources for the Fu- 
ture, “A Note on ‘Voting or a Price System 
in a Competitive Market Structure’ ” 

Alexander L. George, Stanford University, 
“The Case for Multiple Advocacy in Making 
Foreign Policy” 

Fred Kort, University of Connecticut, “Regres- 
sion Analysis and Discriminant Analysis: An 
Application of R. A. Fisher’s Theorem to 
Data in Political Science” 

Carl H. Lande, University of Kansas, “Networks 
and Groups in Southeast Asia: Some Obser- 
vations on the Group Theory of Politics” 

Wallace Mendelson, University of ‘Texas, 
“From Warren to Burger: The Rise and De- 
cline of Substantive Equal Protection” 

Eugene F. Miller, University of Georgia, “Posi- 
tivism, Historicism, and Political Inquiry” 

Andre Modigliani, Harvard University, 
“Hawks and Doves, Isolationism and Politi- 
cal Distrust: An Analysis of Public Opinion 
on Military Policy” 

Sarah McCally Morehouse, Manhattanville 
College, “The State Political Party and the 
Policy-Making Process” 

Donald G. Morrison and H. Michael Steven- 
son, York University, “Intergeneration and 
Instability: Patterns of African Political De- 
velopment” 

Edward N. Muller, State University of New 
York, Stony Brook, “A Test of a Partial The- 
ory of Potential for Political Violence” 

Walter Odajnyk, Columbia University, “The 
Political Ideas of C. G. Jung” 

Benjamin I. Page, Dartmouth College and 
Richard A. Brody, Stanford University, 
“Policy Voting and the Electoral Process: 
The Vietnam War Issue” 

Bruce W. Robeck, Texas A and M University, 
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“Legislative Partisanship, Constituency and 
Malapportionment” 

Thomas W. Robinson, Visiting Fellow, Council 
on Foreign Relations, “The Sino-Soviet Bor- 
der Dispute: Background, Development, and 
the March 1969 Clashes” 

Howard Rosenthal, Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity, “Electoral Participation in the French 
Fifth Republic” 

John Gerard Ruggie, Dotation Carnegie Pour 
La Paix Internationale, “Collective Goods 
and International Organization” 

Lawrence A. Scaff, University of Arizona, “Max 
Weber's Politics and Political Education” 
Donald D. Searing, Joel J. Schwartz, and Alden 
E. Lind, University of North Carolina, Chap- 
el Hill, “Political Socialization and Political 
Belief Systems: An Essay on the Theoretical 

Relevance of Some Current Research” 

W. Phillips Shively, University of Minnesota, 
“Voting Stability and the Nature of Party 
Attachments in the Weimar Republic” 

Philip D. Stewart, Robert L. Arnett, William 
Ebert, Raymond E. McPhail, Terrence L. 
Rich and Craig E. Schopmeyer, Ohio State 
University, “Political Mobility and the Soviet 
Political Process: A Partial Test of Two 
Models” 

John L. Sullivan, Iowa State University and 
Robert E. O’Connor, Pennsylvania State 
University, “Electoral Choice and Popular 
Control of Public Policy: The Case of the 
1966 House Elections” 

John L. Sullivan, Iowa State University, “A 
Note on Redistributive Politics” 

Herbert F. Weisberg, University of Michigan, 
“Scaling Models for Legislative Roll-Call 
Analysis” 


From Gold to Garbage: A Bibliographical Essay on 


Politics and the Environment* 


CHARLES O. JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 


Is it surprising that a system seeking to turn 
everything into gold ends up turning everything 
into garbage?* 


My grandfather, wise but unschooled, would 
have responded: “That ain’t no question, it’s an 
unanswer!” Well, the spate of books on the pol- 
itics of environment, ecology, and pollution 
contains more unanswers than a Dr. Seuss en- 


*Walt Anderson, ed., Politics and Environment: A 
Reader in Ecological Crisis (Pacific Palisades, 
California: Goodyear, 1970. Pp. 362. $5.50). 

Lynton K. Caldwell, Environment: A Challenge 
for Modern Society (Garden City, New York: 
The Natural History Press, 1970. Pp. 292. $7.95.) 

Congressional Quarterly, Inc., Man’s Control of the 
Environment (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly, 1970. Pp. 91. $4.00.) 

Council of Environmental Quality, Environmental 
Quality: The Second Annual Report (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971. Pp. 
360. $2.00.) 

J. H. Dales, Pollution, Property & Prices (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1968. Pp. 111. 
$2.50.) 

J. Clarence Davies III, The Politics of Pollution 
(New York: Pegasus, 1970. Pp. 231. $6.00.) 
Frank P. Grad, George W. Rathjens, and Albert J. 
Rosenthal, Environmental Control: Priorities, 
Policies, and the Law (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1971. Pp. 311. $9.00.) 

Harold W. Helfrich, Jr., ed., Agenda for Survival 

(New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1971. Pp. 234. $10.00.) 

Huey D. Johnson, ed., No Deposit-No Return: Man 
and His Environment (Reading, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley, 1970. Pp. 351. $2.95.) 

Editors of Ramparts, Eco-Catastrophe (San Fran- 
cisco: Canfield Press, 1970. Pp. 158. $2.95.) 

Roger Revelle and Hans H. Landsberg, eds., Amer- 
ica’s Changing Environment (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1970. Pp. 314. $6.95.) 

Leslie L. Roos, Jr., ed., The Politics of Ecosuicide 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971. 
Pp. 404. $4.95.) 

Joseph L. Sax, Defending the Environment: A 
Strategy for Citizen Action, (New York: Knopf, 
1971. Pp. 259. $6.95.) 

Richard Saltonstall, Jr., Your Environment and 
What You Can Do About It: A Citizen’s Guide 
(New York: Walker, 1970. Pp. 299. $6.95.) 
This review was written during my stay at the Cen- 

ter for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. I 

ratefully acknowledge the Center’s generous support. 
1 Editors of Ramparts, Eco-Catastrophe (San Fran- 

cisco: Canfield Press, 1970), p. ix. 


cyclopedia. Why review them at all? There are 
practical reasons for doing so. First, text selec- 
tions must be made and some of these books 
are better than others. Second, saving a col- 
league’s time by sorting out the literature in a 
field probably serves a social purpose. Third, 
and most significantly, reviewing a set of books 
on a broad issue-area permits evaluation of (1) 
the base of knowledge for analyzing the sub- 
stance of problems and the process of policy in 
the given issue-area; and (2) the application of 
political theories, generalizations and frame- 
works in analyzing emerging issues. 

Though major environmental problems have 
been apparent since the first triumphs of the in- 
dustrial revolution, environmental issues have 
come rather recently onto the federal domestic 
agenda. I have not surveyed all cases of dra- 
matic issue emergence, but I suspect the pattern 
of policy response in the environmental case 
may be typical. Political rhetoric immediately 
focuses on the new issue. Participation in poli- 
cy making is greatly expanded, without a corre- 
sponding increase in knowledge. Laws are 
passed, standards established, leaders selected, 
organizational changes made. Since typically, 
inadequate funds are appropriated, and staffing 
for new governmental functions is a slow pro- 
cess, these highly publicized symbolic actions 
buy time for an agency while it increases its 
knowledge and organizational capabilities to 
meet increments in authority. 

Outside government, scholars and publicists 
also adjust priorities in an attempt to marshal 
knowledge on the issue. The process of infor- 
mation exchange is, on the whole, unsyste- 
matic, without being totally chaotic. Individual 
scholars tend to “do their own thing” unless 
grants are available. And even though public 
and private funding influences research priori- 
ties, there is so little monitoring of research 
output by government agencies and private 
foundations that neither proposals nor results 
are well coordinated or integrated. All of this 
supports Charles E. Lindblom’s characteriza- 
tion of the policy process as “incremental.”? 
Surely if we do not (or cannot) assess what we 
know, we obviously do not have the capability 


2See David Braybrooke and Charles Lindblom, 4 
Strategy of Decision: Policy Evaluation as a Social 
Process (New York: Free Press, 1963). 
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of basing policy proposals entirely on knowl- 
edge. 

Still other problems face political scientists in 
marshaling knowledge about the environment. 
With certain exceptions, concentrating on sub- 
stantive issues has until very recently provided 
few professional rewards for political scientists. 
Indeed, the post-World War II phase in the dis- 
cipline definitely de-emphasized policy study 
and recommendation. For research purposes, 
our subject matter has been organized more by 
political and social institution. This is not to 
say the resulting generalizations have no bear- 
ing on issues and how they are resolved. But we 
have tended not to apply them in that way. The 
recent demand for issue-relevant knowledge, 
then, requires changed emphasis in how we do 
our work and how we use our results. Given 
the obvious importance of political intelligence 
to environmental policy action, if political sci- 
entists do not produce this knowledge, others 
will try. This fact is amply illustrated in the set 
of books discussed here. 

What may we reasonably expect of the litera- 
ture on politics and the environment whether 
contributed by political scientists or others? 
The answer to this question is dictated by our 
knowledge needs. These are diverse but surely 
include description and analysis of the follow- 
ing: 

1. The emergence of the issue. 

2. Issue characteristics (e.g., problems, conflicts, 
organization and access of interests, public opinion) 
important for policy action. 

3. Costs and effects of policy alternatives. 

4. The institutional base for action. 

5. Existing policy, its development and imple- 
mentation.’ 


One would not expect each book to address all 
these topics. Rather the list directs our atten- 
tion to knowledge needs, however general, that 
permit evaluation of the literature at hand. 
Now to the books. They appear to group 
themselves as follows. First are those works 
that review the scope of the issue—presumably 
contributing to our understanding of the first 
and second categories above. The second group 
includes source materials useful for all catego- 
ries. These books provide little or no analysis. 
They compile laws, review progress, seek to de- 
termine “where we are.” A third set might be 
labeled “how to do it” books. Though not di- 
rectly relevant to the list of knowledge needs, 
these works implicitly contribute to our under- 


? Description and analysis of policy evaluation are 
also necessary but must follow experience in imple- 
menting recent policy and organizational break- 
throughs. 
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standing of the costs and effects of policy alter- 
natives. Fourth, the economists have provided 
some literature of direct relevance to the first 
three categories above. And, finally, “the poli- 
tics of . . .” books may be expected to contrib- 
ute to our knowledge needs under the fourth 
and fifth categories. I have selected examples of 
each group for discussion, citing other works 
where appropriate. 


The Scope of the Issue 


These books are of several types—-collections 
of conference papers, the “eco-scare” volumes, 
and general and scientific analyses of environ- 
mental issues. The conference or symposium is 
to scholars what hearings are to legislators or 
study commissions to presidents. Since atten- 
dance is limited, conference papers and re- 
marks are published for wider distribution. 
Typically, these are of limited value. No De- 
posit-No Return, edited by Huey D. Johnson, 
and Agenda for Survival, edited by Harold W. 
Helfrich, Jr., are not exceptions to this rule. 

The Johnson volume is a potpourri of state- 
ments by 65 of the participants at the 13th Na- 
tional Conference of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. An attempt was made 
by conference organizers to cover as many 
topics as possible. Thus, a little bit (contribu- 
tions range from 1 to 11 pages) is said about a 
lot of things. The anthology begins with Arthur 
Godfrey, devoted environmentalist who finds 
time in his busy social-action schedule to sell 
Plymouths on television, entreating the confer- 
ence: 


It’s time to survive—to volunteer for survival. 
Good luck! Crud Ho! 


The few useful statements get lost in such flot- 
sam and jetsam. The book ends with several 
“action suggestions’ developed during the 
meetings. These range from the obvious to the 
naive. 

Agenda for Survival is the result of a sympo- 
sium at the Yale School of Forestry. Public of- 
ficials and other activists in conservation were 
invited to present formal lectures on various as- 
pects of ecology. The result is a literate, if very 
general, call to action. The remarks by Edgar 
Berman on population limitation, Charles F. 
Wurster on DDT, and Harry M. Caudill on the 
compatibility of conservation and capitalism, 
are worth reading, but over-all the book lacks 
organization and clear purpose. 

America’s Changing Environment (edited by 
Roger Revelle and Hans H. Landsberg) stands 
out in this competition. Most of the papers 
were originally prepared for a conference in 
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1966 and were issue as the Fall, 1967 issue of 
Daedalus. Essays have been added to this 
thoughtful collection for publication in book 
form. The principal dimensions of the environ- 
mental issue are identified in this collection 
(though contributions are uneven in quality). 
Each contributor has enough space to present 
his argument, with supporting data; and those 
participating know enough to do more than 
“view with alarm.” Political scientists will find 
informative the section on “Economics and 
Politics,” though only Aaron Wildavsky’s paper 
: strictly about political aspects of the prob- 
em.* 

The “eco-scare” books vary from the “hor- 
ror story, damn the Establishment” types to 
more objective efforts to outline the dimensions 
of the problem. Eco-Catastrophe stands on the 
far left of any such continuum. Issued by Ram- 
parts, the book is slick journalism with a pur- 
pose: 


... the writers in this volume do not see the ecology 
crisis as merely one among a number of distinct 
social problems, which bear only a superficial rela- 
tion to one another. On the contrary, the destruc- 
tion of the living environment is seen to be an inte- 
gral part of the general social crisis in America: 
the oppression of minority peoples, the genocidal 
war against the Vietnamese, and the accelerating 
repression of all militant forces for social progress 
and change (p. v). 


The book contributes little to fulfilling those 
needs listed earlier. Although these articles con- 
tain some good reporting, unfortunately, ‘one 
has no way of sifting the truth as it is from the 
truth as the authors want it to be.’ 

The most useful books in this first category 


*Other recent conference-symposium format books 
include Richard A. Cooley and Geoffrey Wandesforde- 
Smith, eds., Congress and the Environment (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1970) and C. L, 
Wilson and W. H. Matthews, eds., Man’s Impact on 
the Global Environment: Assessment and Recom- 
mendations for Action (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1970). 
Resources for the Future publications should also be 
mentioned in this category. See, for example, the very 
useful collection Environmental Quality In a Grow- 
ing Economy, ed. Henry Jarrett (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1966). 

The current list of “eco-scare” books is too long 
to reproduce here. Some examples: Garrett De Bell, 
ed., The Environmental Handbook (New York: Bal- 
lantine Books, 1970); Jack Bregman and Sergei Len- 
ormand, The Pollution Paradox (New York: Spartan 
Books, 1966); Editors of The Progressive, The Crisis 
of Survival (Glenview, N.J.: Scott, Foresman, 1970); 
Clifton Fadiman and Jean White, eds., Ecocide .. . 
and Thoughts Toward Survival (Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Freel, 1971), one of the more responsible collections 
—developed from conferences at the Center for the 


Study of Democratic Institutions; Lewis Herber, 


Crisis in Our Cities (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965); and Ron M. Linton. Terracide: Amer- 
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are those seeking to provide objective descrip- 
tions and analyses of environmental issues. Un- 
derstandably, most of these are written by biolo- 
gists, chemists, meteorologists, ecologists.¢ 
Lynton Caldwell’s book Environment: A Chal- 
lenge to Modern Society, is the only one I 
know about in this genre written by a political 
scientist. Caldwell explores environmental 
quality as a social issue requiring political ac- 
tion. He carefully reviews the dimensions of the 
issue that complicate policy development and 
administration. He forcefully outlines the im- 
peratives of integrative planning for environ- 
mental management. The book-—combining 
philosophy, science, technology, politics, eco- 
nomics and administration—is a very useful in- 
troductory essay for courses on environmental 
control as well as for identifying major re- 
search needs. 


Source Books 


Given the changing nature of government 
action in environmental control, the scholar 
needs reliable source materials on problems, 
policy, personnel, and organization. The Con- 
gressional Quarterly has been providing this 
type of service on major issues for some years 
now. Unfortunately, Man’s Control of the En- 
vironment, is not up to the standards set by 
other volumes in its public affairs series, The 
book reviews major environmental issues—air 
and water pollution, coastal pollution, solid 
waste disposal, land use, the power crisis, noise 
pollution, and other conservation problems. But 
coverage is maddeningly uneven. Legislation is 
fully reviewed in some areas, not in others. Lit- 
tle attention is paid to the agencies and con- 
gressional committees involved in decision mak- 
ing. And the coverage of major political in- 
fighting among elected leaders and lobbyists is 





ica’s Destruction of Her Living Environment (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1970). Of course, Rachel Carson’s 
Silent Spring (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962) re- 
mains a classic of the “eco-scare” volumes—and for 
good reason. See also, Frank Graham, Jr., Since Silent 
Spring (Greenwich, Connecticut: Fawcett, 1970). All 
of these are more balanced than Eco-Catastrophe— 
indeed, most include very useful material for under- 
standing the scope of the issue. 

ë Again the list is very long, with items varying 
greatly in usefulness for the layman. In addition to the 
Resources for the Future publications, the nonscientist 
will find the report by the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Subcommittee on Environmental Improvement, 
entitled Cleaning Our Environment: The Chemical 
Basis for Action, 1969, most helpful as an introduc- 
tion to scientific aspects of environmental problems. A 
more popularly written item is that by biologist Barry 
Commoner, The Closing Circle: Nature, Man and 
Technology (New York: Knopf, 1971). See also 
William H. Whyte, The Last Landscape (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968). 
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spotty. One expects lumpiness in a document 
produced by “staff.” The Congressional Quar- 
terly has demonstrated in other issue-areas, 
however, that it can do better. 

Environmental Quality, the second annual 
report of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, is an excellent source book on environmen- 
tal policy and organizational developments. 
The report summarizes all federal, state, and 
local activities in pollution control, waste man- 
agement, and land use. Action by industry (in- 
cluding expenditures data on pollution control) 
and citizen groups is also reviewed. Special sec- 
tions are devoted to the complex economic and 
legal aspects of pollution control and the special 
problems of the inner city. The organizational 
changes of 1969-1970 are explained, with all 
recent shifts charted. Environmental Quality is 
an excellent resource—highly recommended to 
the scholar both for research and classroom 
use.” 

Another source book of value is Environ- 
mental Control: Priorities, Policies, and the 
Law, by Frank P. Grad, George W. Rathjens, 
and Albert J. Rosenthal. This study was funded 
by the Sloan Foundation and the Council on 
Law-Related Studies. It consists of three papers 
—a superficial review of goals and priorities by 
Rathjens, a rather comprehensive survey of the 
intergovernmental aspects of environmental 
control by Grad, and a summary of federal en- 
forcement and control techniques by Rosen- 
thal. Of these, Grad’s paper is the most valu- 
able. Establishing a sharing pattern for regula- 
tory authority within a federal system is a tedi- 
ously complex matter. Though Grad barely 
scratches the surface of this topic, he is to be 
commended for this early effort to bring some 
order to the maze of federal, state, and local 
environmental statutes. This book is a resource 
for the scholar, bureaucrat, and legislator—not 
a classroom text.® 

* Congressional documents—staff reports and hear- 
ings—are also excellent source materials. Of particular 
note are the hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Conservation and Natural Resources of the House 
Committee on Government Operations—The Environ- 
mental Decade, 91st Cong., 2d sess., 1970. See also the 
hearings during the past ten years before the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Welfare, House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Air 
Pollution Control and Solid Wastes Recycling, 91st 
Cong. Ist and 2d sess. 1969, 1970, thoroughly 
evaluate the Air Quality Act of 1967—thereby identi- 
fying many of the dimensions of administering en- 
vironmental controls in a federal system. See also the 
extensive hearings on population growth conducted 
during the 1960s by the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


*Other source materials of value are Sidney Edel- 
man, The Law of Air Pollution Control (Stamford, 
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How To Do It Books 


Recent public concern with the environment 
has spawned several books and pamphlets on 
how the citizen can help by collecting garbage, 
turning the lights out early, refusing nonreturna- 
ble bottles, and buying unleaded gasoline. Jo- 
seph L. Sax, Defending the Environment: A 
Strategy for Citizen Action, and Richard Sal- 
tonstall, Jr., Your Environment and What You 
Can Do About It; A Citizens Guide, are 
somewhat more serious efforts and deserve 
comment here. Sax, a professor of law at the 
University of Michigan, argues that the admin- 
istrative agency 


has supplanted the citizen as a participant to such 
an extent that its panoply of legal strictures actually 
forbid members of the public from participating 
even in the complacent process whereby the regula- 
tors and the regulated work out the destiny of our 
air, water, and land resources (p. xvii). 


The remedy, Sax says, is to be found in the 
courts. 


. .. the court preeminently is a forum where the 
individual citizen or community group can obtain a 
hearing on equal terms with the highly organized 
and experienced interests that have learned so skill- 
fully to manipulate legislative and administrative 
institutions. The court is attractive too because, free 
of the constraints which familiarity and close deal- 
ing tend to breed, it can bring fresh insights to prob- 
lems of environmental management (p. xviii). 


Professor Sax adds a new wrinkle to the case 
for participatory democracy. One does not 
work through elected officials, for they are all 
bought off. The citizen can only put his trust in 
the courts, which will in turn act as catalysts to 
action “in the public interest.” 

. . . the role of courts is not to make public policy, 


but to help assure that public policy is made by the 
appropriate entity, rationally and in accord with 





Conn.: Environmental Research & Applications, 1970); 
Stanley E. Degler and Sandra C. Bloom, Federal Pol- 
lution Control Programs: Water, Air, and Solid 
Wastes (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1969); Stanley E. Degler, State Air Pollution 
Control Laws (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1969); the many documents and reports pro- 
duced by the Public Land Law Review Commission, 
Department of the Interior, the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, the American Enter- 
prise Institute, and the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Senate Committee on Government 
Operations; and, of course, the continuing coverage 
and special reports in the Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report and The National Journal. Finally, sev- 
eral of the reports by Ralph Nader’s Center for Study 
of Responsive Law fit this category. See, for example, 
John C. Esposito, Vanishing Air (New York: Gross- 
man, 1970) and David Zwick and Marcy Benstock, 
Water Wasteland (New York: Grossman. 1971), 
which combine a great deal of information on the 
problems and critical analysis of government action. 
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the aspirations of the democratic process (p. 151). 


One has a right to expect some evidence 
from the lawyer-author—both on the allega- 
tions and the expectations. For some reason, 
however, Sax does not preoccupy himself with 
presenting evidence. For example, he has not, 
as we might expect given the sweep of his alle- 
gations, analyzed the administration of environ- 
mental programs. Rather, he generalizes from a 
case of land use in Virginia. Admittedly the 
case is dramatic, and most would agree that it 
represents a fiasco in public decision making. 
Still, it is hard to take Sax seriously when he 
generalizes from this case to say (p. 56) that 
“the administrative process tends to produce 
not the voice of the people, but the voice of the 
bureaucrat. . . .” The words are so vague as to 
be virtually meaningless in serious discourse. 
And even if he bothered to define them, the 
story he tells about Hunting Creek, Virginia, 
hardly prepares us to draw the conclusions he 
wants, 

His case for participatory democracy 
through the courts is further undermined by the 
effect of public opinion on lawmaking and pol- 
icy implementation in 1969-1970. There is lit- 
tle or no evidence to show that the courts were 
the catalysts either for the surge in public inter- 
est in the environment or for the outpouring of 
legislation during 1969-71, at federal, state, 

` and local levels. Indeed, these events suggest an 
officialdom apparently responsive to expres- 
sions of public opinion. The answer to “how to 
do it” in 1969-1971 appeared to be the use of 
rather old-style democratic politics—massive 
pressure on elected officials. 

Professor Sax does have a point, of course, 
in his analysis of the court’s role in environ- 
mental policy development and implementa- 
tion. And it is surely legitimate to make the 
case for alternative methods to enforce identifi- 
able public rights. Citizen groups may indeed 
find court action a productive method for en- 
forcing environmental standards. But Sax over- 
states his case against the present system, seri- 
ously detracting from the very goals he seeks to 
achieve in the book and limiting its utility for 
the scholar. 

Saltonstall’s book is what it purports to be—a 
citizen’s guide to environmental problems and 
suggestions for “each person doing his little 
bit.” His is one of the few books in this genre 
to discuss environmental law and to provide a 
list of environmental agencies, private organi- 
zations, and congressional committees, On the 
other hand, the legal analysis is weak and the 
list incomplete. Further, attempting to clean the 
water and clear the air by altering toilet habits 
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(“turn off the faucet when you are brushing 
your teeth”) and spare-time activities (“plant a 
garden or tree”) is futile. Each individual con- 
fident he is “doing his part” may in fact prevent 
the active citizen pressure needed to enforce 
environmental controls.° 


Economic Analyses 

The economists have been analyzing the 
costs and effects of pollution and policy alter- 
natives for some time. Of the contemporary lit- 
erature on the subject, Pollution, Property, and 
Prices, by J. H. Dales is of considerable interest 
to the political scientist. Professor Dales places 
policy choice in the context of production and 
consumption—identifying some of the social 
and economic costs of waste disposal. 


The main purpose of this volume . . . has been to 
put pollution into the perspective of a society-wide 
problem. In the vast majority of pollution problems, 
it seems to me, we pollute each other, so that it 
makes little sense to classify people into polluters 
on the one hand and pollutees on the other (p. 
101). 

The only real question is how much you and I 
are willing to pay in order to reduce pollution 
(p. 100). 


Dales illustrates how economic analysis helps 
to “decide on the best way of implementing a 
policy once it has been chosen.” He charges the 
politicians with the responsibility of deciding 
what the public wants. When they judge it so- 
cially desirable to control pollution, then “they 
must rely on advice from others if they are to 
come to a wise decision” on implementing pol- 
icy. Dales identifies three “strategies of imple- 
mentation: regulation; subsidization; and some 
system of charging for user rights.” To an 
economist, neither regulation nor subsidization 
can “possibly be efficient.” Rather, 


It is suggested that transferable property rights be 
established for the disposal of wastes. Because 
transferable . . . property rights always command 
an explicit price, the establishment of such Rights 
makes it easy to establish a market in them . . . the 
market automatically ensures that the required re- 
duction in waste discharge will be achieved at the 
smallest possible total cost to society (p. 107). 


The principal difficulty with this solution is its 
impracticality for reducing multiple-source 
pollution. Here Dales recommends combina- 
tions of the three strategies, plus taxation. 

This is one of the few books reviewed here 
which realistically identifies an aspect of the en- 
vironmental issue, brings social science method, 
theory, and knowledge to bear on the problems 


One of the more practical “how to do it” books 
is Ecotactics (New York: Ballantine Books, 1970). 
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raised. The author does not permit his own 
anxiety about pollution to interfere with his re- 
sponsibilities as a scholar. The book might well 
serve as a model to be used by political scien- 
tists analyzing the environmental issue-area. 
Dales’s conscious use of economics contrasts 
sharply with the style of the political scientists 
reviewed here (see below) for he turns first to 
his discipline in analyzing a new problem; our 
colleagues tend to start afresh with each new 
problem.?° 


The Politics of... 


To this point we have been primarily con- 
cerned with assessing contributions to the base 
of knowledge for analyzing issue emergence, is- 
sue characteristics, and policy alternatives. Not 
unexpectedly, perhaps, few political scientists 
are represented in the works cited so far. We 
may rightly expect them to be writing “the poli- 
tics of .. .” books, however. 

While the other books can be assessed for 
what they add to our substantive knowledge; 
the politics books should be evaluated for what 
they contribute to our knowledge needs in cate- 
gories four and five—description and analysis 
of institutional bases of action, and policy de- 
velopment and implementation. In that evalua- 
tion, it seems reasonable to test whether and 
how the authors apply accumulated political 
wisdom and integrate their findings, if any, into 
what has gone on before. Surely, if these things 
do not happen, we cannot carry policy analysis 
very far. 

One of the quickest ways to hit a new mar- 
ket for books is to collect relevant articles in a 
reader. We have such an example in Walt An- 
derson, ed., Politics and Environment: A 
Reader in Ecological Crisis. While the readings 
included in this book are not limited to process 
and policy matters, presumably we are to learn 
something about politics in using these materi- 
als. The author begins, however, by saying that 


“Other recent economic treatments include the 
popular collection of readings edited by Marshall I. 
Goldman, ed., Controlling Pollution: The Economics 
of a Cleaner America (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967); the recent reprinting of Harold 
Wolozin, ed., The Economics of Air Pollution (New 
York: Norton, 1966), which contains an excellent 
case study of policy development at the local level; 
and two Resources for the Future publications—Orris 
C. Herfindahl and Allen V. Kneese, Quality of the 
Environment: An Economic Approach to Some Prob- 
lems in Using Land, Water, and Air (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965); Allen V. Kneese, Robert 
U. Ayres, and Ralph C. d’Arge, Economics and the 
Environment: A Materials Balance Approach (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971). See also spe- 
cific readings in the many collections cited in other 
notes. 
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political scientists have ignored the subject of 
his book. They “. . . have somehow managed to 
avoid confronting as a totality the most press- 
ing complex of political issues of our time— 
those which can be called environmental” (p. 
1). How can one organize collected readings 
then? Simple enough—include works on envi- 
ronmental politics by journalists, public off- 
cials, and others who do write on environmen- 
tal politics. Since very few people at all write 
on the subject, however, the next step for pro- 
ducing a timely collection is to expand the 
meaning of politics: 

. . we must realize that politics is the making of 
decisions by human beings about the manipulation 
and utilization of the natural environment; it is an 
interaction among life forms which directly or in- 
directly affects other life forms. Increasingly and 
inevitably, politics is ecology (p. 9). 


Now it is possible to include all materials ever 
written (and, despite the title, the new defini- 
tion makes the book little different from other 
“scope of the problem” books). Anderson lim- 
its himself to the familiar environmentalists— 
Paul Ehrlich, Rachel L. Carson, Barry Com- 
moner, Stewart L. Udall, Lewis Mumford, etc. 
As expected, political scientists do not make 
the list. 

Is political science really so barren? A re- 
sponse to that question depends on what one is 
looking for in the literature. Professor Ander- 
son apparently searched for studies by political 
scientists which confronted the environment 
“as a totality.” Not surprisingly, his search was 
in vain. And yet he did not insist on that stan- 
dard for other works included. Practically all 
of his selections treat special aspects of the en- 
vironment—not the totality. Lynton Caldwell, 
Vincent Ostrom, Grant McConnell, Dean 
Mann, Norman Wengert, James L. Sundquist, 
Philip Foss, among other political scientists, 
have been studying aspects of environmental 
politics for some time. Nothing from their 
many published works is included in 
Anderson’s volume. 

Or suppose in organizing a set of readings on 
this issue one asked, “What do political scien- 
tists know that would be helpful in understand- 
ing politics and the environment?” Suddenly 
many names come to mind: e.g., Murray Edel- 
man and Emmette Redford on regulation; 
David Truman on group organization and ac- 
tion; Don Price on science and technology; 
Theodore Lowi and Robert Salisbury on policy 
effects; Morton Grodzins and Daniel Elazar on 
federalism; Aaron Wildavsky on planning and 
budgeting; or the work of political economists 
like Charles Lindblom, Anthony Downs, and 
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Mancur Olson. And it is always worth recalling 
that John M. Gaus’s lecture, “The Ecology of 
Government,” was delivered over 25 years ago. 
It may well be that these scholars do not con- 
front the totality of the environmental issue. 
Many attempt to confront the totality of poli- 
tics, however. I think careful selection among 
their works, in combination with readings from 
political scientists who have worked more di- 
rectly on the issue and from the ecologists and 
other scientists who define the scope of the is- 
sue, could easily result in an impressive volume 
on “politics and environment.” 

Professor Leslie L. Roos, Jr., meets many of 
the criteria for a “political science” reader on 
the environment in The Politics of Ecosuicide. 
Making no apology for what his discipline has 
to offer in analyzing the environmental issue, 
Roos is guided in compiling selections by three 
sets of questions: 


(1) How are decisions about environmental 
problems made at the national and at the state 
level? 

(2) What is the role of analysis in selection of 
the “proper” environmental policies? Might different 
types of analysis lead to different conclusions? 

(3) What are some methods for bringing about 
change in the ways Americans treat environmental 
problems? What institutional and behavioral pat- 
aes might be altered to facilitate such change? 

p. 1) 


He has been more successful than Anderson in 
finding material by political scientists. And 
where readings were not available, he was able 
to get original articles contributed to the vol- 
ume. 

The sections on public opinion, the role of 
analysis, and the environment as a political is- 
sue, contain the most useful new material. In 
including Allen Schick’s article, “System Poli- 
tics and Systems Budgeting,” Roos illustrates 
that an article does not have to direct full atten- 
tion to environmental politics to be of value in 
analyzing that topic. And the chapter by Rob- 
ert Dorfman and Henry D. Jacoby seeks to 
combine political and economic factors in a 
benefit-cost mathematical model of public deci- 
sions (using a hypothetical water pollution 
case). Those stressing the economics of pollu- 
tion in policy courses will find this piece a su- 
perb complement to Dales (reviewed above). 

The book does have shortcomings, judged by 
the criteria employed here. The sections on in- 
stitutions and the bureaucracy are distressingly 
small (together constituting only one-eighth of 
the book). There is little reliance on the many 
scholars mentioned earlier for setting a broad 
framework of analysis (though many of the in- 
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dividual pieces draw from those scholars). And 
the title is unfortunate, in my judgment. It is 
misleading, unnecessarily so given the intended 
audience. 

But Professor Roos deserves plaudits for a 
really fine effort. He has selected carefully and 
purposefully, and his introductory comments 
are most helpful in integrating the selections.™ 

The Politics of Pollution, by J. Clarence 
Davies, III, is an original work. Davies draws 
primarily on his experience as a budget exam- 
iner of federal pollution programs and, secon- 
darily on his skills as a trained political scientist 
to produce a valuable survey of the political di- 
mensions of air and water pollution problems 
and policies before 1970. I want to emphasize 
the book’s qualities. It does provide description 
and analysis of institutions and policy—includ- 
ing excellent chapters on the complexities of 
setting standards and getting compliance. And 
though the book was published just before the 
major organizational changes and policy devel- 
opments in 1970, the background material and 
some of his speculations on future policy are 
helpful to student and researcher alike. 

It should also be said that Davies does not 
claim political science has nothing to offer the 
analyst of environmental issues. Indeed, it is in 
part political science training that permits him 
to explain pollution politics. Still he makes only 
the most limited effort to set his findings in the 
context of what has gone on before. It is as 
though his colleagues had offered him nothing 
to work with in analyzing this set of issues, and 
no place to go with his findings, I am confident 
Davies does not believe that to be so, But for 
whatever reason, he chose not to let existing 
theories, generalizations, and frameworks guide 
his analysis. Economist Dales relies primarily 
on his discipline, political scientist Davies relies 
primarily on his experience. We profit from 
both but Davies had the chance to combine the 
enormous benefits of both.1? 


% Other readers with sections or selections on poli- 
tics include George E. Frakes and Curtis B. Solberg, 
eds., Pollution Papers (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1971); Fred Carvell and Max Tadlock, eds., 
It's Not Too Late (Beverly Hills, California: Glencoe 
Press, 1971); and several of the listings in footnotes 
3 and 4, 

“Of course the Davies volume is “super-analysis” 
compared to James Ridgeway’s book, The Politics of 
Ecology (New York: Dutton, 1970). Advertised as a 
“nationwide handbook for survival,” the book is 
actually a very superficial account of some aspects of 
water pollution (principally oil spills). It is one of the 
worst examples of “instant books” capitalizing on a 
new issue. 
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Summary 


I have sought to evaluate the contributions 
of these 14 books to our knowledge needs for 
understanding environmental politics. Overall, I 
am not encouraged by what I have found. 
Though many of the books may be useful for 
other purposes, they fall short of meeting the 
needs identified here. Those seeking political 
knowledge on environmental issues can save 
time by paring this list to five books: Caldwell, 
Dales, Roos, Davies, and the second annual re- 
port of the Council on Environmental Quality 
(with the American Chemical Society’s report 
included, if needed, for an introduction to sci- 
entific aspects of environmental problems—see 
footnote 6). 

I have also evaluated the Anderson, Roos, 
and Davies volumes by a standard of cumula- 
tive political wisdom. I did not begin reading 
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them with that measure in mind. Rather, it de- 
veloped as I puzzled about what was lacking— 
particularly in Anderson and Davies. Perhaps I 
am unduly optimistic, but J think we have a 
base of knowledge that can be applied to 
emerging policy issues. It may not be as refined 
as we would like, but at least something is 
there. Unless we first come to know what we 
know, however, we will continue to despair of 
our ignorance and confirm our irrelevance as 
each new issue emerges.1* 


3It may well be that the environmental issue is 
simply too broad for policy analysis at this time. 
Matthew A. Crenson, The Un-Politics of Air Pollu- 
tion (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971), 
and George H. Hagevik, Decision-Making in Air Pol- 
lution Control (New York: Praeger, 1970), study one 
of its many aspects. Both are highly sensitive to the 
need for integrating their findings with those of other 
policy theorists and scholars. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Common Sense of Politics. By Mortimer J. 
Adler. (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1971. Pp. 
xiii, 265. $6.95.) 

Audacity marks much of Mortimer Adler’s 
writing, and no book more than The Common 
Sense of Politics. He has always believed that 
definite and truthful things can be said in brief 
compass about great philosophical subjects; and 
that he can and does say them. His tone is usu- 
ally level and patient; he treats his adversaries 
with respectful seriousness. But without fatigue, 
he takes up, one after another, questions of 
moral and political philosophy and the philoso- 
phy of mind, and offers answers. He has some 
of the awesomeness of his master, Aquinas. 
Adler describes his own discourse merely as 
“not embarrassed to affirm and defend the 
truth of moral principles” (p. xi). But there is 
more than a lack of embarrassment, 

We must not be put off by the writer’s confi- 
dence in his own powers; or by the book’s sur- 
face, which is old-fashioned. To express it con- 
descendingly (in order to reflect some 
surprise): Adler’s work, including The Com- 
mon Sense of Politics, is immensely instructive. 
Most want to brush him aside; that would be 
wrong. 

The aim of the present book is to set down 
the first principles of political philosophy. “At 
its very best, it consists of no more than a slim 
body of fundamental truths” (p. 15). These 
truths are arrived at when philosophy refines 
common sense. In political matters, common 
sense consists in the common response to “non- 
investigative” experience, experience we all 
have “without asking a single question that 
calls for steps of observation especially con- 
trived for the purpose” (p. 43). Ethics, the di- 
rect study of the good life for the individual 
person as individual person, rests on the refine- 
ment of a common sense which is essentially 
the same throughout time and in all places: 
ethics rests on the ineluctable continuities in the 
human condition. Political philosophy, on the 
other hand, changes as the political order 
changes: political common sense changes with 
political experience. But the only changes in ex- 
perience that count philosophically are the ones 
that contribute to the emergence of the good 
society, to the perfection of political institutions 
(government) and the other institutions of civil 
society (the state). Adler believes that the three 
great changes so far are those embodied in the 
creation of Athenian democracy, the American 
Revolution, and the Russian Revolution. The 


first introduced the rule of law and made citi- 
zenship possible for some, thus destroying the 
arbitrary rule of one man; the second led to the 
gift of citizenship to all; the third announced 
the emergence of welfare as the highest eco- 
nomic ideal, and classlessness as the ultimate 
social ideal. Perfection is defined by the exis- 
tence of a worldwide federal constitutional 
democratic welfare state. Only this state is ade- 
quate to the task of securing the good life for 
every individual in the world. Adler’s assump- 
tion is that every well-intentioned person who 
tried to think rationally about the first princi- 
ples of political philosophy would have to hold 
the principles Adler does. 

The basis of Adler’s certainty about the prin- 
ciples of political philosophy is found in (what 
he takes to be) the truths of ethics. These are 
as follows. The good life is the life of happi- 
ness. Happiness (a condition, not a feeling or 
sensation) is present when “all real goods are 
present” (p. 24). Some goods each individual 
acquires as it were on his own: goods of the 
body, mind, character, and personal associa- 
tion. Others are “mainly dependent” on the 
“public conditions of his life” (p. 25). These 
latter include liberty, safety, material sufficien- 
cy, dignity. The state indirectly facilitates the 
first sort, directly establishes the second sort. 
Goods are the satisfaction of human needs. 
Needs, and only needs, establish rights. Institu- 
tions exist only to satisfy needs (to allow men 
to pursue or enjoy happiness) and to do so by 
guaranteeing rights. Adler thinks it not im- 
proper to say that when the worldwide federal 
constitutional democratic welfare state is 
reached, the limits of institutional perfection 
will have been reached: everything required for 
the good life for all will be on hand. Progress 
thereafter would be registered only in man’s 
“interior life” (p. 203). 

The parts of Adler’s system fit together in an 
aesthetically impressive whole (more conde- 
scension). It seems to me, however, that little 
in it is free of perplexity—-whether it be the 
claim that happiness is the right name of the 
good life, or the derivation of rights from 
needs, or the presumed desirability of a single 
global sovereignty, or the designation of a ter- 
minus for social progress, or the trust in com- 
mon sense, or the equation of philosophy with 
a particular philosophy. (One could quarrel 
with him also for what he leaves out: most im- 
portantly, the question of the will to live the 
life imagined by Adler as the good life. He 
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makes no reference to heroism, masochism, 
spite, or mysticism; all these may prey, some- 
times commendably, on Adler’s ideal. Does he 
think that humane conditions of life automati- 
cally make life endearing, even tolerable?) 
Quarrel one must: Adler’s book deserves that 
response, His hard thought cannot be accepted 
as it is presented, as a body of self-evident 
truth, But it can be accepted as a serious contri- 
bution to the uncompletable work of political 
philosophy. 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of Adler's 
book is the effort to refute anarchism. He says 
that one of his main motives is to restore belief 
in the present value and future perfectibility of 
political and social institutions. He challenges 
those who think people could live the good life 
without government (and other fixed social 
forms). He goes so far as to say that far from 
being an unnecessary or necessary evil, govern- 
ment is an intrinsic good. It is an intrinsic good 


because the greatest good—the good life for all ` 


—could not be had without it. That is because 
a check is needed on vice, and an agency is 
needed to make decisions in circumstances in 
which reasonable men can disagree about what 
to do. 

I doubt that Adler has made his case. As- 
sume government at its best, by Adler’s defini- 
tion: uncorrupt and perfectly accountable rep- 
resentative government with universal adult 
suffrage. It would be an intrinsic good only if 
we could show first that it did not have a cost, 
that it was a pure good; and second that though 
it was instrumental to important values, it was 
instrumental by processes peculiar to govern- 
ment that were themselves valuable apart from 
the values they served. On the first matter 
Adler is impatient with those who see any in- 
fringement on autonomy as evil: he rejects 
Mill’s contention that restraint qua restraint is 
an evil because restraint is pain and pain is evil. 
Also, he does not think that rightly inflicted 
punishment presents any moral problem; but 
punishment is also pain and pain is evil. Gov- 
ernment rests on restraint and punishment, and 
on compulsion as well. Surely we would prefer 
a world without their necessity. We accept 
them faute de mieux; therefore the essence of 
government is compromised. Government at its 
best would still have this cost for its achieve- 
ments, and a most serious one it is. No fiction 
of consent can remove the curse from author- 
ity. 

Suppose that matter were forgotten: are the 
processes peculiar to government (if any) valu- 
able apart from the ends they serve? If not, 
government at its best would be at best only an 
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instrument: it would fall into the realm of the 
morally indifferent. What is needed here is a 
theory of the value of political action. If any- 
thing could save Adler’s argument, it would be 
such a theory. Adler does not even hint at such 
a theory. He exhausts citizenship in voting. 
Voting is worth something, for all the failures 
of democratic government to be democratic. 
But it is not nearly enough to permit us to say 
that government, even at its representative best, 
would be an intrinsic good—except for those 
few who held office. Only if everybody took his 
turn in office (or played some substantial role 
in political processes) could we say that maybe 
government is an intrinsic good. But then we 
go beyond the theory of representative govern- 
ment. 

mr A GEORGE KATEB 
Amherst College 


A Primer on Social Dynamics: History as Dia- 
lectics and Development. By Kenneth E. 
Boulding. (New York: The Free Press, 1970. 
Pp. 153. $5.95.) 


“Primer” is perhaps not the exact word for a 
book as subtle in its argument, as allusive, and 
as complex in the issues it raises as this one. 
But Professor Boulding is one of our most hu- 
manely literate minds in the social sciences to- 
day, and in this work as in others from his pen, 
the author’s mind and style carry us, even the 
most unspecialized of us in these matters, a 
long way. He never succumbs to the simplistic 
or facile, but the subjects he deals with are 
made surprisingly lucid. Whatever objections I 
may have here and there to the contents of the 
book, the author’s learning and commitment to 
substance are everywhere evident. 

The chapter headings indicate clearly enough 
both the kind of book it is and the inherent ex- 
citement of its contents: History as system; or- 
ganizers of social evolution; dialectical patterns 
in history; nondialectical patterns in history; 
the Marxist dialectic; revolutionism; how his- 
tory might be written; and, as a brief appendix, 
the case study of Japan. They are not merely 
headings of chapters; they are, properly, road 
signs for a journey that has, as few books these 
days have, beginning, middle, and end. 

The book is polemical. The best scholarship 
usually is, for no matter how insistently the ul- 
timate referent—the reality out there—may 
beckon, scholarship at its best is engagement— 
parrying, thrusting, occasionally demolishing— 
other scholarship. There is a good deal of this 
in Boulding’s book, which makes for a substan- 
tial part of its excellence. The one advantage 
we in the academy have over the bloody ama- 
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teurs who write ringingly (in the cash-register 
sense) about nonexistent things like “future 
shock” is our knowledge of what others have 
done, what they meant, and what their excel- 
lences and deficiencies were. Scholarship began 
with, not Plato, but Aristotle on Plato. 

To a large degree Boulding is writing on 
Marx in this book, or rather on the whole set 
of principles concerning the nature and mecha- 
nisms of change we associate with the name of 
Marx. Specifically, it is to what Boulding calls 
dialectical philosophy—‘“ideologies which re- 
gard conflict as the essential process in develop- 
ment and therefore put a high intrinsic value 
on conflict, struggle, war, and revolution” 
(Preface)—that he directs his polemic. Not that 
dialectical emphases, in this sense, are without 
value at times in history. As Boulding says, in 
times when the prevailing dogmas are built 
around orderliness, agreement, courtesy, love, 
and rapt worship of the One, perspectives 
founded on perceptions of conflict are at least 
pragmatically useful. What availeth, though, 
when the dogmas are themselves ones of con- 
flict all compact? To look at the mannered, 
self-conscious, ever more precious stylistic ex- 
tremes to which our secularized, bush-league 
Augustines of the present day must reach if 
their shrillness is to be heard over shrillness, is 
a study in futility. If Marx were alive and 
young today, I rather imagine he would take 
his departure from the dogmatics of conflict, so 
richly if wearisomely the foundation stone of 
sociology and political science today, rather 
than from the dogmatics of Ricardian orderli- 
ness. That’s only a guess, of course. One never 
knows for sure what a genuinely radical mind 
will do. What we do know is that Marx took on 
the academic idols of his day, which were those 
of equilibrium in the social process, and one 
likes to think he would today take on our reign- 
ing idols, which are those of conflict and disor- 
der and their talismanic properties. 

Boulding, in a sense, makes the idols of con- 
flict his polemical point of departure. As I say, 
he does not dismiss conflict out of hand as an 
important factor in history. His major argu- 
ment, nevertheless, is the superiority in history, 
on the whole, of nondialectical processes in the 
building of culture, social organization, and 
consciousness. In a stunningly good and simple 
chapter on revolutionism he makes clear, it 
seems to me for once and all, how absurdly in- 
flated are all the conventional sentimentalities 
of the dogma of revolution. Revolution, in the 
political sense of the word, is what might be 
called the heroic dish of the whole conflict ban- 
quet circuit. If conflict is good, then revolution 
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is better: so might the folklore of the academic 
mentality in sociology and political science, or 
much of it, be put. There is, however, scarcely 
a shred of evidence to support the view that the 
major revolutions of modern history——French 
and Russian foremost—have done other than 
set back the processes of economic and social 
improvement which were well under way, pow- 
erfully under way, until the Jacobins and Bol- 
sheviks, successors to the religious terrorists of 
post-medieval millennialism, got into the act. 

I should be doing Boulding’s book a disser- 
vice, however, if I left the impression that it is 
a tract against revolution as such. “The princi- 
pal villain would seem to be the dialectical phi- 
losophy” (p. 92). So writes Boulding. It is the 
sustained, sometimes brilliant, often wise, al- 
ways knowledgeable analysis of the whole dia- 
lectical consciousness, born of religion and its 
envisagement of the world as one of conflict 
between Good and Evil, that gives the book its 
extraordinary value. 

What does Boulding offer as substitute for 
dialectical philosophy? In general, develop- 
mentalism, with its processes of genetic causa- 
tion, cumulative continuity, and lineal direc- 
tionality. Within this broad pattern, Boulding 
identifies growth of knowledge, social ex- 
change, economic development, and what he 
calls the integrative system as key elements or 
mechanisms. It is here, with no diminution of 
respect for Boulding’s learning and insight, that 
I would myself be obliged to raise a question or 
two. Boulding thinks of these, if I read him 
correctly, as counter-mechanisms to conflict, 
including revolution. Actually, they are not. 
They are descriptive rather than analytical 
terms, it seems to me. Broadly speaking, this is 
true of developmentalism as a whole. However 
false the dialectical philosophy may be—and 1 
regard it as false—it at least seeks to provide a 
causa efficiens. The trouble with developmen- 
talism is its metaphoric assumption of the nor- 
mality of exactly what we need explained: 
change, mutation, transformation in social and 
cultural history. 

Taking Western ideas of change in their ag- 
gregate, from the Greeks down to contempo- 
rary Marxists and functionalists, it is impossible 
to miss, if we look closely, the common corre- 
spondence of developmentalism and dialectical 
philosophy. Few developmentalists have been 
revolutionists, as Marx was. But a great many 
developmentalists, from Heraclitus to Darwin, 
Marx, and Spencer, have made conflict the effi- 
cient cause of the development—the cumula- 
tive, continuous, and genetically structured de- 
velopment--that was their largest perspective. 
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The same Marx who prescribed revolution 
could warn readers of Capital that no people 
can “clear by bold leaps . . . the obstacles of- 
fered by the successive phases of its normal de- 
velopment.” Some of the arguments that went 
on among Bolsheviks in 1917-18, until Lenin 
put a stop to them, had to do with this point. 

Boulding at one point observes, quite cor- 
rectly, that developmentalism looks best as a 
philosophy of change when it is applied to large 
entities over long periods of times. Where it is 
least helpful, with its key elements of genetic 
continuity, cumulative and more or less linear 
change, and assumed directionality, is with re- 
spect to the smaller entities—specific communi- 
ties, regions, and nations—and to the shorter 
periods of time. The reason for this—and I am 
not sure that Boulding sees it clearly—is that 
developmentalism is basically inseparable from 
the metaphor of growth; and it is only when we 
step back from the concrete, the empirical, and 
the temporal and let our eyes roam over great 
vistas of the past that the metaphor of growth 
can seem really pertinent. Even then, however, 
it tends to be merely descriptive, at worst sterile 
taxonomy, with faith in growth required to link 
the individual snapshots into a moving pic- 
ture, into what we are prone to call “dy- 
namics.” 

Biologists have been much more successful 
than social scientists in relating the concrete 
variations and mutations revealed by genetics 
to the study of comparative structure, to the 
grander vistas of evolution. Perhaps this is the 
consequence of what Ernst Mayr, in his classic 
studies of speciation, has referred to as the biol- 
ogists’ liberation from the typological thinking 
that tended to dominate biology until early in 
this century. The social sciences tend still to be 
heavily typological in their thinking. The con- 
tinuing vogue of Marxism, of social systems 
analysis, of structural-functionalism, indicates 
that we are not much less typological in our ap- 
proach to the problem of change than were our 
forefathers all the way back to Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics. 

If we move from the social sciences and their 
typological systems, their passion for unified 
theory with respect to statics and, dynamics, 
over to the writing of history, to historiogra- 
phy, we do not, alas, get much help. For his- 
tory remains almost as dedicated to its own 
metaphor of genealogy as the social sciences 
are to the metaphor of growth. Boulding has 
some splendid observations on the writing of 
history in our time, but I think he misses the 
point that what is chiefly wrong with historiog- 
raphy is not just the technical problems of bias, 
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management of data, objectivity, and the like— 
ever the concern of courses in historical 
method—but is instead the nature of historiog- 
raphy itself. This nature, which was old when 
Thucydides gave it lasting sanction with his 
paradigm of the Peloponnesian War, is one of 
taking multiform, multilinear, and multidimen- 
sional reality and then forcing this reality into a 
uniform, unilinear, and unidimensional gene- 
alogical pattern—-that is, narrative history. 
Events beget events, acts beget acts, and per- 
sonages beget personages in the time-honored 
fashion of the epic. Instead of the chosen peo- 
ple, it is the chosen nation or civilization or 
economy or religion. The flow of time (Green- 
wich time, naturally) is made identical with the 
flow of events, acts, heroes, and whatever else 
historians interest themselves in. 

All of this is unexceptionable in the novel, 
the epic, or the play, and as long as historiogra- 
phy is regarded as simply another art form 
(with somewhat more attention given to verisi- 
militude) its practitioners cannot be faulted. 
But if what we are interested in is a degree of 
knowledge of the mechanisms of social change 
comparable to what geneticists have revealed 
about biological change, historiography is of no 
more help to us than developmentalism. Each 
must have its unified structure, and whether 
this structure be one suggested by growth or 
genealogy, we are still prisoners of metaphor. 

Professor Boulding concludes his book with 
an interesting appendix on Japan as a case his- 
tory. I assume it is a case history in behalf of 
his plea for developmentalism, though I cannot 
be sure inasmuch as case histories individually 
presented never seem to me to tell us much ex- 
cept in the realm of the world of art—the 
painting, the sculpture, or the poem. If Profes- 
sor Boulding—who is, among other things, a 
talented artist—wants to leave his limning of 
Japan at this—that is, an art work—I will not 
demur or cavil any more than I would at the 
limning of Japan by a Lafcadio Hearn. But if 
he is trying to tell us something about the dy- 
namics of change, something comparable to 
what the geneticist tells us about the dynamics 
of change in the biological world, then I must 
urge that he get back to the drawing board. 

ROBERT NISBET 
University of California, Riverside 


The Public Interest and Individual Interests. By 
Virginia Held. (New York: Basic Books, 1970. 
Pp. 248. $6.95.) 

This is a literate, gracefully written book, 
which is easy to read and to follow. The au- 
thor’s perspective is objective, her manner and 
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judgments are temperate, and her treatment of 
a wide variety of predecessors (writing directly 
or obliquely on public interest theory) is invari- 
ably civil. She has appraised—tfairly and com- 
petently—writings separated by a considerable 
amount of time and geography, to say nothing 
of language and culture, After a brief introduc- 
tion to the recent literature on public interest 
theory (produced mostly by Americans, and 
otherwise by Englishmen, during the period 
1959-66), Dr. Held explains her approach. 
She empathizes best—and most often—with 
modern analytical legal positivism; and she fo- 
cuses on the justification of claims in behalf of, 
and upon the reconciliation of conflict between, 
individual interests and the public interest. 

Notwithstanding the seeming emphasis of 
her book’s title, the value that preoccupies Dr. 
Held is individual interest(s); the public interest 
serves as a foil to make possible the validation 
and adjudication of conflicting claims of indi- 
vidual interest. Indeed, working throughout the 
book on the premise of methodological individ- 
ualism, she achieves in her conclusion (p. 197) 
a position of really quite extreme individualism 
whereby—if I understand her correctly—a 
minority of (any) one can stalemate a plurality 
of 200 million other individuals, leaving pref- 
erence between these two opposing interests to 
the determination of a vague (and in this book, 
undefined) ethical supernorm. Each individual 
is defined (pp. 36-37) to be a member of a 
set; a group is simply a plurality of individuals; 
while the universal set of individuals (appar- 
ently limited, but in an unspecified manner, by 
space and time) constitutes the “polity” (which 
eventually, near the book’s end, becomes syn- 
onymous with “the political system”). As the 
author remarks, “The term ‘individuals’ tradi- 
tionally and often refers to individual persons, 
but may, as indicated, refer to groups or sub- 
organizations of the polity.” The interests of 
(such) individuals are considered to be clear 
and univalent: “I shall have to assume that ‘x 
is in the interest of J,’ and ‘x is not in the inter- 
est of J,’ are not being asserted simultaneously 
by the same person or authority of the same x’s 
and J,’s” (p. 33); and thereby the ambivalence 
and ambiguity of self-interest (to say nothing 
of group-interest), which so frequently can be 
observed to obtain empirically, are assumed 
away and cannot enter into the calculations of 
Dr. Held’s theory (or analysis). 

It is at least conceivable that one might en- 
deavor to understand the meaning of concepts 
of public/ individual interest on the basis of em- 
pirical evidence about how people act—what 
they do, and why, and with what consequences 
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—in attempts to invoke, justify, and reconcile 
claims related to these concepts; one might 
even premise recommendations about what 
people ought to do, in such circumstances, on 
the basis of some systematic knowledge con- 
cerning what they can be observed to do with- 
out the guidance of such recommendations. But 
in this book empiricism does not even extend to 
the analysis of claimant language behavior in 
relation to the central concepts; the author’s 
purpose was to deal instead with the secondary 
evidence of statements by other writers about 
these concepts, plus a few (strictly logical) 
statements of her own. She undertakes, in her 
own words, to “grapple” with the term “public 
interest,” which she purports to do by making a 
verbal analysis of the logic of linguistic rela- 
tionships. Dr. Held’s approach is, from a meth- 
odological point of view, quite clearly that of 
modern philosophy rather than that of modern 
political science. 

The bulk of the book presents a typology of 
public interest conceptualization. In each of 
three chapters the author initially describes the 
views of the traditional philosophers (her 
phrase) whom she deems most meet for exem- 
plification of each type; following which she 
describes the corresponding views of contempo- 
rary writers, similarly selected; finally, she prof- 
fers a “problem” in the form of a case study 
that illustrates inconsistencies and inadequacies 
of the viewpoint under analysis. “Preponder- 
ance” theory (from Hobbes and Bentham 
through neo-Bentleyans and welfare econo- 
mists) describes how majorities aggregate indi- 
vidual interests and validate (in their own 
name) governmental decisions. But according 
to the author there is no way to demonstrate 
that the majority is ethically equivalent to the 
public; and empirically, majoritarian decisions 
rest upon mere superior force. The weakness of 
preponderance theory is that it leaves no room 
for any transcendent ideal of public, in the 
sense of res publica; neither can it entertain 
any concept of public interest that goes beyond 
mere identification with majority will. Common 
will theorists from Rousseau to Buchanan and 
Tullock take the opposite tack, and eliminate 
individual interests by having them gobbled up 
in an all-embracing bearhug of common inter- 
est, which brooks neither deviation nor dissent. 
Unitary conceptions of public interest (Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Hegel, Marx, and such 
contemporaries as Cassinelli and Flathman) 
are supposed to be different from those of com- 
mon interest, but they seem to be equivalent in 
their empirical implications. Even from a logi- 
cal point of view, both perspectives are said 
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(pp. 44-45) to rule out the validity of the as- 
sertion together of the following pair of state- 
ments: “x is in the public interest” and “x is 
not in the interest of individual J;.” The main 
difference seems to be that by definition there 
can be no conflict between the common interest 
and any properly understood individual inter- 
est; while under the unitary theory, conflict is 
possible, but it is capable of only one kind of 
outcome, and that in favor of the superordi- 
nate right of the collectivity. 

Dr. Held seeks to make up for the various 
shortcomings of the three predominant view- 
points by suggesting what she hopes may be- 
come recognized as a more adequate explica- 
tion, her own alternative conceptualization of 
the public/private interest controversy. Thus 
her concluding chapter is cast in the context, 
and somewhat self-consciously in the lingo, of 
political systems theory (in the footsteps of 
Easton, and Almond and Powell); surely this 
is a most commendable endeavor to articulate 
her concerns from the modal theoretical stand- 
point of the political science profession during 
the ’sixties. (Her concerns—none of which can 
be said to have been tributaries to the main- 
stream of political science theory during the 
past decade—include classical political philoso- 
phy, modern analytical legal positivism, and 
econometric decision theory.) The political sys- 
tem is important because only within it can the 
public interest be asserted “since it presupposes 
such a system to provide a decision procedure 
between rival claims of what is or isn’t in the 
public interest” (p. 173). The political system 
(e.g., the universal set of individuals) is itself 
anthropomorphized, indeed individualized, be- 
cause “reasonable expectations may be that it 
will assert, as will any individual, first a claim 
to survival, later to growth, and that, with the 
progress of awareness and organization, it will 
become capable of choosing which among vari- 
ous possible futures to try to bring about” (p. 
174). Such a personified polity validates public 
interest claims by adjudicating rival demands, on 
the basis of whichever is approved by “greater 
political authority” (p. 176). Although, as we 
have seen, no judgment concerning the public 
interest can be valid outside the political system 
whose decision procedures validate claims 
about it, nevertheless “judgments concerning 
individual interests may be independent of 
judgments concerning the public interest, and 
the political system can itself be judged in 
moral terms” (p. 183). 

This turns the polity into a court of first in- 
stance, because its “authoritative” “validations” 
of the public interest are that only for consent- 
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ing adults; any “majority of one” (and I do not 
quote the author in my use of this phrase) can 
challenge the polity simply by disagreeing; and 
then, in the fashion of John Doe versus The 
People, both parties litigant have equal status in 
the eyes of the author, because “any dispute 
between them can only be settled by going be- 
yond the systems of both, even when a prepon- 
derance of individuals may give weight to one 
side or the other” (and here I do quote Dr. 
Held, at p. 188). And that implies that there 
must be a “more inclusive system, containing 
both a political system and separate individual 
systems, [which] . . . might be, for instance, the 
ethical system of a society” (p. 188). One an- 
ticipates that the discussion will turn next to the 
decision-making processes of ethical systems 
and the validating propensities of ethical au- 
thorities (if I do not strain the metaphor too 
much, by insisting that it remain within the 
same realm of discourse as that for political 
systems). But here we run into a blank wall, as 
on the very next page where the author pro- 
claims, “I shall not begin to discuss the nature 
of ethical systems, nor possible decision meth- 
ods for rival claims between political systems 
and individual systems.” 

So where does this leave us? With nonau- 
thoritative authorities validating public interest 
claims that are binding upon no one, and with- 
out even an inkling as to how to cope with po- 
litical dissent, beyond the suggestion that this 
raises an ethical question about which consen- 
sual judgments might possibly be reached by 
coteries of “independent and impartial schol- 
ars” whose opinions would be accorded the 
same kind of respect given (as the author 
thinks) to the judgments of natural scientists 
(within their own fields of appropriate exper- 
tise, of course). In her own words, “a conflict 
between a claim in behalf of the public interest 
and a claim in behalf of one or several individ- 
ual interests would be resolvable at the ethical 
level, and might be voluntarily accepted by the 
rival claimants” (p. 191). 

Apart from a few more pages of applications, 
and an appendix, Dr. Held quits at this point 
and no doubt I should do the same. I really don’t 
wish to say anything ungracious about a book 
whose author has manifested such equanimity 
toward others, but I must register my profound 
skepticism concerning the utility of any solution 
(to the problems of public-interest theory) 
which rests upon the personification of political 
systems (what price sovereignty?) ; which rend- 
ers political systems so atomized that we are all 
cast back into the state of nature from which 
civilized mankind was to be protected by 
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Hobbes’s sovereign (or, if a more empirical ex- 
ample is to be preferred, the chaos that lay 
beyond the walls of the polis two and a half 
millennia ago); and which invokes as its deus 
ex machina a community of dispassionate so- 
cial scientists and humanists. If I. may para- 
phrase a leading spokesman for the ideology of 
legalism that Dr. Held finds so attractive, “Some 
who profess belief in the [Public Interest] read 
literally what others read as allegory or meta- 
phor, as they read Aesop’s fables. [Political] 


“\ symbolism is even used by some with the same 


mental reservations one has in teaching of Santa 


Claus or Uncle Sam or Easter bunnies or dis- 


passionate {professors].” I wish that I could 
conclude otherwise, but nothing in Dr. Held’s 
book persuades me that public-interest theory 
has changed much from what it appeared to be 
a decade ago. 

5 GLENDON SCHUBERT 
University of Hawaii 


Essential Works of Socialism. Ed. by Irving 
Howe (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1970. Pp. 406. $12.95.) 

In his Introduction the editor stresses the 
“enormous” difficulties in compiling this an- 
thology. Indeed, given the admitted vagueness 
of the concept of socialism and the myriad 
books, pamphlets, and articles written by “so- 
cialists” of all hues, the enterprise of culling 
“essential works” out of this accumlation prob- 
ably was doomed in advance. Had the editor ap- 
proached the material with a clear and rigorous 
framework—-a requirement more easily sug- 
gested than accomplished—the reader would at 
least have been less confused and more stimu- 
lated. The criteria of selection guiding Howe 
were, however, too broad and indefinite: to 
choose “texts . . . that would be valuable both 
as political reflection and historical evidence ... 
writings [which] . . . matter in significant 
ways, sometimes as guides to opinion and ac- 
tion, sometimes as inducements to argument 
and disagreement” (p. 1). He even decided to 
include writers “who may not quite be socialists 
themselves,” a choice which, if pursued consis- 
tently, would have brought the huge additional 
literature on problems of socialism written by 
more or less sympathetic nonsocialists within 
his range of selection. 

On the other hand Howe applies—though 
again not consistently——a principle of exclusion 
intended to save the concept of socialism from 
its detractors: “Apologists for both Stalinism 
and such post-Stalinist authoritarians as the 
Maoists and Castroists” who, in his view, have 
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“blemished the name of socialism” (p. 2) find 
no place in this anthology. In spite of this dis- 
claimer, Howe does devote a section of his vol- 
ume to “the Bolshevik tradition” and includes 
selections from Lenin, Trotsky, Bukharin, 
et al. He defends himself against the charge 
of inconsistency with the argument of “in- 
trinsic political value,” having just conceded 
that the excluded “authoritarians” are ‘“obvi- 
ously important and their ideas merit study;” 
and—more interestingly—“because there are 
also democratic components in their thoughts” 
(p. 2). Were Howe to pursue this latter point 
he would have to concede that the relation be- 
tween socialism and democracy has never been 
an unequivocal one, particularly if democracy 
is defined in terms of parliamentarism and the 
existence of a multiparty system. Starting with 
Marx and Engels there have been hardly any 
major socialist thinkers—including Luxemburg, 
Kautsky, and Bauer—who were unambiguously 
committed to what Luxemburg derisively called 
“parliamentary cretinism.” Is it not misleading 
to include her famous criticism of Lenin’s and 
Trotsky’s dictatorial methods but to exclude 
her approval of the use of force against “the 
class enemy?” Or to break off the selection 
from her reply to Bernstein (p. 120) just be- 
fore her reference to the “chickencoop of bour- 
geois parliamentarism” which Bernstein had 
considered—falsely, in her view—the “appro- 
priate organ for the most tremendous 
world-historical transformation?” 

The recent development of an “extra”-or 
“anti-parliamentary” movement on the Left 
thus represents, in my view, the return to an 
old socialist tradition merely temporarily inter- 
rupted by the liberal consensus of the postwar 
period. By dogmatizing the relationship be- 
tween socialism and parliamentary democracy 
instead of perceiving it as problematical, Howe 
fails to explore some of the most significant 
controversies; and he scarcely confronts the 
very real problem giving impetus to the social- 
ism of the New Left: the apparently built-in in- 
capacity of overcoming the capitalist system by 
means of parliamentary reforms. However 
open to criticism Herbert Marcuse’s attack on 
liberal tolerance and the alleged “totalitarian~ 

m” of Western democracies may be, his writ- 
ings surely are “essential” for an understanding 
of the present-day discussion among socialists 
who have moved beyond the Stalinist experience 
and once again question the values of parlia- 
mentary democracy which Howe postulates. 

Although it is easy to quibble with the spe- 
cific selections made by the editor for a volume 
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of this sort, I do believe that there are some ob- 
jective grounds for my impression that his 
choices do not effectively guide the reader to 
the major topics which have dominated social- 
ist controversy since the mid-’sixties. Thus the 
“Young Marx” of the “Paris manuscripts” with 
his emphasis on “alienation” is unrepresented. 
It would have been meritorious—and indeed 
essential, particularly for the American reader 
unfamiliar with the philosophical Marxism of 
Central Europe—to include passages from 
Likacs’ “History and Class Consciousness” as 
well as from the writings of the so-called “Frank- 
furt Schoo!” (Horkheimer, Adorno, Habermas). 
The attempt to fuse psychoanalysis with Marx- 
ism—~prominently reflected in the work of 
Marcuse, Fromm, and Wilhelm Reich—surely 
should not have been totally neglected. Missing 
also are selections from the writings of Serge 
Mallet, Ernest Mandel, and André Gorz, all of 
whom have made serious and influential at- 
tempts to adapt Marxist economic and sociologi- 
cal categories to the analysis of contemporary 
capitalist systems. Also striking is the absence of 
the entire anarchist tradition within the socialist 
camp. Although Marxists’ attacks on anarchist 
positions are cited in several instances (Plek- 
hanov, Lenin), thinkers who articulated anar- 
chist ideas (Proudhon, Kropotkin, Sorel, Gold- 
man, etc.) are not represented, in spite of the 
significant role which anarchism has played in 
the theorizing of the New Left. 

One additional criticism: I find it annoying 
that in most of the introductory notes provided 
by the editor neither the precise edition nor the 
pages of the original source from which the se- 
lection is taken are stated. The reader wishing 
to go to the original is thereby severely handi- 
capped. In spite of its many very interesting se- 
lections, the question remains what utility such 
a big—and expensive—volume has, and for 
what specific group of readers it is intended. 

Kurt L. SHELL 
J. W. Goethe-Universitat, Frankfurt/Main 


Political Conflict: Essays in Political Sociology. 
By Morris Janowitz. (Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1970. Pp. xii, 271. $2.95.) 

A scholar who collects in book form a series 
of papers written at different points in time and 
addressed to different audiences runs the risk 
that his readers will not discern a unified theme 
and will consider the work a mixed bag rather 
than an integrated contribution. On the whole 
Janowitz has managed to avoid this risk, al- 
though he has not been completely successful. 

Despite the diversity of topics discussed, a 
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set of underlying ideas links the different es- 
says. Janowitz is critical of a mode of sociologi- 
cal reasoning and analysis in which political 
phenomena are seen as being mainly epiphe- 
nomenal. Against a view that considers pro- 
cesses of social stratification to be the heart of 
the explanation of political phenomena, he 
urges an “institutional” approach in which for- 
mal and informal political organization, as well 
as poliltical leadership, “are seen as relatively 
independent and voluntaristic elements of polit- 
ical change.” Janowitz wishes to approach po- 
litical phenomena with an eye to their distinc- 
tive characteristic rather than attempting to dis- 
solve their peculiarity by way of reduction to 
alleged subjacent dynamics. In this view, the 
political sphere has at least relative autonomy, 
and is not simply a social byproduct. 

This analytical focus on the peculiarities of 
politically relevant institutions informs most, 
though not all, of these essays. A survey of the 
study of “Mass Communications and the Politi- 
cal Process” stresses that such study cannot 
proceed fruitfully unless one recognizes that 
the media are in fact crucial instrumentalities 
for both social control and social change and 
not simple reflections of sociopolitical factors. 
A fine comparative study of “Social Cleavages 


„and Party Affiliation” in Germany, Great Brit- 


ain and the United States dissents from the 
view that continued economic expansion will 
eliminate political cleavages so that the politics 
of the middle-mass will be devoid of ideological 
character. By pointing to persistent and even 
increasing sources of cleavage in regional, lin- 
guistic, and religious factors, as well as in for- 
eign affairs, Janowitz challenges the “end of 
ideology” thesis; he also identifies those institu- 
tional forces which, despite a certain leveling of 
the stratification pyramid, are fostering the 
emergence of new political issues. New types of 
political leaders who utilize these cleavages, 
even when they attempt to overcome them, will 
shape the polity into novel patterns. 

In the chapter on “Military Elites and the 
Study of War,” the author, who is, of course, 
the foremost sociological analyst of modern 
military institutions, is at pains to establish the 
distinctiveness of these institutions. Even though 
war making might be profitably studied as a spe- 
cial case for the application of a general theory 
of social conflict, Janowitz argues, it is still nec- 
essary not to overlook the particular features of 
military organizations. Even though modern 
military institutions must be seen as responsive 
to a variety of pressures coming, inter alia, from 
the technological and organizational sphere as 
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well as from changing modes of indoctrination 
and changing relations to the class structure, it 
behooves the analyst to consider the military es- 
tablishment as a distinctive totality, not as a 
mere reflection of underlying forces. 

Janowitz develops a suggestive typology of 
political-military elites. He distinguishes the 
artistocratic model, in which politica] and mili- 
tary elites are socially and functionally inte- 
grated, from the totalitarian model, as in Stalin- 
ist Russia and Nazi Germany, in which a revo- 
Iutionary elite of relatively low status controls 
thé military professionals and destroys their or- 
ganizational independence. Janowitz also de- 
scribes a democratic model, in which civilian 
control is exercised through parliamentary in- 
stitutions ‘while the military, guided solely by 
professional standards, is being insulated from 
political contentions; in a second pair of com- 
parisons he distinguishes between this demo- 
cratic model and Lasswell’s garrison state 
model, in which civilian supremacy over the 
military has been so weakened that the mil- 
itary exercises effective political and adminis- 
trative power. The first two types conceptualize 
modes of civilian-military relationships in his- 
torical experience, whereas the last two are 
merely goals that certain political decision 
makers strive to attain. It would be interesting 
to have the author assess how at this point in 
time, fifteen years after this essay was written, 
he assesses the chances of implementing the 
democratic, as against the garrison state model. 
He might be a bit less sanguine now than he was 
then. 

Space does not permit more than an enumer- 
ation of the topics covered in other chapters. 
Janowitz discusses “Social and Political Conse- 
quences of Social Mobility,” “Civil-Military 
Relations in the New Nations,” “Patterns of 
Collective Racial Violence,” and “Native Fas- 
cism in the 1930s.” Still another set of papers 
deals with the methodological dimensions of 
political inquiry and with relations between so- 
ciological analysis and social policy. In this re- 
gard, Janowitz contrasts an enlightenment 
model of social science and an “engineering 
model,” which sharply distinguishes between 
theoretical and applied research and views the 
applied scientist as the doctor who cures society 
or as the engineer who adjusts it. He prefers 
the enlightenment model, which assumes that 
“the sociologist recognizes that he is interacting 
with his subject and a variety of publics to 
which he must be responsible” (p. 251) and, 
where “his work has an impact on himself, and 
his findings influence his subjects and his public 
in an ongoing fashion” (p. 251). I have some 
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doubts about whether this distinction is suffi- 
ciently sharp-edged to classify unambiguously 
the heterogeneous tribe of contemporary sociol- 
ogists, but it remains true that Janowitz’s work 
is a major contribution to sociological enlight- 
enment. 
Lewis A. COSER 

S.U.N.Y. at Stony Brook 


The Challenge to Systems Analysis: Public 
Policy and Social Change. Edited by Grace J. 
Kelleher. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1970. Pp. 150. $9.95.) 


This book represents Volume 20 of the Pub- 
lications in Operations Research (Operations 
Research Society of America), edited by David 
B. Hertz. Given the current intolerable confu- 
sion over labels involving the concept of “sys- 
tems,” this additional information is necessary 
to alert us to the fact that the “systems analy- 
sis” of the title is the more narrowly circum- 
scribed, quantitative, and applied brand, and 
not the rather distantly related “systems ap- 
proach” as found in the works, for example, of 
Deutsch, Easton, and most other academic so- 
cial scientists, 

“The Challenge” of the title refers to the at- 
tempted application of this systems analysis to 
major social problems and public policy. And 
challenge indeed it is: “. . . across-the-board ur- 
ban and suburban problems, pollution, safety, 
communications, education, population, and 
food.” 

Part I consists of five introductory chapters 
devoted to short histories of operations re- 
search and systems analysis, and expression of 
high—but tempered—hopes that these tools 
can meet the challenge. The authors include the 
President of Lockheed, two members of IDA, 
the Director of M.LT.’s Operations Research 
Center (and pioneer in that field), and a Con- 
gressman. The remaining ten chapters, making 
up Part II of this small book, are likewise writ- 
ten largely by nonacademicians, that is, by 
people involved in public offices, agencies, or 
institutes directly faced with the social prob- 
lems “on a day-to-day, shirtsleeve basis”—as 
Mayor Henry W. Maier of Milwaukee puts it in 
his chapter on “The Troubled City.” 

It is not really possible to comment on any 
of these short, substantive chapters individu- 
ally, in terms of the main theme of the book. In 
one or two cases, “systems analysis” is not dis- 
cussed at all, and in most others only a gesture 
is made toward either the application of such 
an approach, or even the delineation of the so- 
cial problem in such a way as to suggest seri- 
ously its applicability. It would be going too far 
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to say that some of these authors are grasping 
at any straw, or that they have been sold a bill 
of goods, 

For whereas operations research or “systems 
analysis” clearly has been effective against 
some kinds of problems, and promising for oth- 
ers, it equally clearly faces difficulties when it 
comes to social and political problems. First, it 
requires a clear, precise definition of objectives 
or goals, against which alternative paths or so- 
lutions may be assessed ahd optimized. Though 
this precision may be possible for the goals of a 
military hardware system, it is all too often 
hard enough to agree on the mere definition of 
a sociopolitical problem (a more revealing term 
than simply “social problem”), to say nothing 
of what its goal solution might look like. Sec- 
ond, all the important components or variables 
and their interrelationships must be clearly 
specified if solutions are to be found or goals 
realistically attained. In other words, the rele- 
vant system, its internal structure and dynam- 
ics, and significant environmental interchanges 
must be ascertained. It appears doubtful 
whether we are yet able to specify adequately 
the systems relevant to most sociopolitical 
problems with the precision possible with the 
military systems that “systems analysis” 
evolved to handle. 

Third, since this kind of systems analysis is a 
“cost-benefit” type of analysis, usually involv- 
ing alternative mixes of different values of the 
relevant variables, we face the tough problem 
of agreeing on some standard (dollars?) 
against which human values and social “utili- 
ties” can be compared. (A felicific calculus of 
an “acceptable” level of a few million unem- 
ployed against a certain level of business invest- 
ment seems only slightly less distasteful than 
Kahn’s malefic calculus on thermonuclear 
war.) And last, “systems analysis” implies a de- 
gree of quantification and availability of mathe- 
matical techniques that are unrealistic, at least 
at present, as far as sociopolitical problems are 
concerned. 

In general, then, we can argue that as a sys- 
tem becomes more “humanistic” and less mate- 
rial, more open and less confined, more demo- 
cratic and permissive and less authoritarian and 
constrained, the main criteria for successful 
“systems analysis” become less attainable or 
even less pertinent. More often than not, this 
approach lacks two central dynamic elements. 
Tt does not systematically consider that changes 
in technologies, in cultural variables, in envi- 
ronmental constraints, and especially in the 
very goals of a social system, render the initial 
system out-of-date and vitiate the problem- 
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solving activities before they have concluded. 
This means that any effective model must em- 
brace the morphogenic features of social sys- 
tems. Second, “systems analysis,” especially as 
it shows up in this book, operates in a political 
void, forgetting that sociopolitical problems in- 
volve finding solutions for at least two major 
dimensions: the social problem itself, and the 
“political problem” that may act to promote or 
hinder it. And more and more of us are begin- 
ning to see the political problem as much the 
more difficult one. 
WALTER BUCKLEY 

University of New Hampshire 


The Legacy of Max Weber. By L. M. Lachmann. 
(Berkeley: The Glendessary Press, 1971. Pp. 
ix, 150. $5.50.) 


These sensitive essays flow from a social be- 
haviorism akin to Max Weber’s, seeing human 
society not as a system which acts in its own 
right as an autonomous entity, but as the 
sphere of strategies pursued by individuals, 
alone or in concert. Professor Lachmann’s ex- 
press purpose was to replace the ideal type as 
the central concept in Weber’s theory of action, 
to develop a general theory of institutions from 
fragments in Weber’s writings, and to explore 
alternatives to Weber’s relativism in the sphere 
of political behavior. 

All social science, but economics in particu- 
lar, according to Lachmann, can benefit by 
dropping the view that economic behavior is a 
field of forces moving toward equilibrium, and 
by returning to the view advanced by Weber 
that human behavior is distinguished by the 
plans men pursue and the unintended conse- 
quences that may follow from their plans or 
from conditions outside their plans. Lachmann 
proposes to analyze human action in terms of 
plans (estimated on the basis of verstehen) and 
unintended consequences; such an analysis con- 
stitutes the praxeological method. 

The praxeological method, or analysis of be- 
havior in terms of plans and unintended conse- 
quences, poses the problem of Professor Lach- 
mann’s second essay. How is one to circumvent 
the rather chaotic character that human behav- 
ior displays when viewed as a field of endlessly 
varied, sometimes whimsical and misguided in- 
dividual and collective plans and the various 
unintended consequences they may entail, as 
well as circumstances the plans fail to take into 
account. Such a view would seem to imply a 
world in which holes and gaps, strains and dis- 
crepancies were ever present. Lachmann’s an- 
swer is that one must go beyond Weber to a 
general theory of institutions as a system of 
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presupposed arrangements which arise either as 
expediencies in the course of trial and error or 
as a more or less enduring precipitate of past 
planning. The system of institutions provides 
the element of continuity and predictability 
mitigating the chaotic character of experience. 

His second essay, in turn, leads Lachmann 
into his third, the problem of continuity and 
change in the sphere of political behavior. 
Weber’s view of political life, we are told, 
rested on the assumption that all events in this 
sphere of human endeavor are determined by 
confrontations and encounters in which all ar- 
rangements finally reflect ratios of power. In 
Lachmann’s view such unqualified relativism 
implies that even the structure of democratic 
institutions could erode in time. Lachmann pro- 
poses that while all political life is a matter of 
compromises, they vary in durability and scope 
and the grand compromises of interests provide 
long-time continuity as against the endless vari- 
ations of lesser clashes of interest. 

Lachmann has so sensitively appraised the 
contemporary relevance of some of Max Web- 
er’s notions that I find myself reluctant to criti- 
cize his formulations. He has, however, tended 
to “derive” Weber’s position somewhat too nar- 
rowly from the economic literature of Weber’s 
time, failing to take full account of the richness 
of Weber's response to historians, political sci- 
entists, linguists, students of jurisprudence, and 
philosophers between whom the neo-Kantian 
_ and neo-idealistic discussion was raging. Intel- 

lectually Weber was a conservative, reluctant to 
drop any position so long as it retained explana- 
tory power. Hence, in the compass of his mighty 
personality many conflicting directions were 
comprised. Weber belongs to those thinkers 
who brood in the night as they seek resolution 
of the valid claims of alternative theories. For 
this very reason Weber would have felt, I am 
sure, that Lachmann has oversimplified his pic- 
ture of human action and its analysis, missing 
some of the major problems of verstehen and 
rejecting ideal types (which are not necessarily 
alternative to operations of verstehen) which 
are procedures for making comparative analy- 
sis precise. 

While Lachmann appears to react against 
Weber’s intellectual conservatism, he also ap- 
pears to resist his radical social realism. Weber 
belongs to a tradition as old as Heraclitus, a 
tradition that runs through such thinkers as Po- 
lybius in antiquity and Machiavelli and Hobbes 
in recent times. He was passionately concerned, 
but he always distinguished sharply between 
what is and what ought to be. Social forms, he 
believed, are cast up in the course of the ever 
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varying strivings of men, and no single state of 
affairs obtains forever. Of course, he believed 
that some human arrangements are more en- 
during than others, some compromises are 
fairly durable. But basically he felt that social 
life would always have gaps, holes, obstacles, 
and frustrations and that even the grand com- 
promises only endure for a time. Weber was 
well aware that many men found his relativism 
intolerable. On occasion he observed that for 
those for whom the spectacle of the human 
condition is unendurable, the doors of the 
church are open. 

Lachmann’s sensitive probing appraisal of 
what is living and what is dead in the legacy of 
Max Weber is a welcome addition to the Max 
Weber library; it belongs on every student’s 
shelf. 

Don MARTINDALE 
University of Minnesota 


Writings on the Paris Commune. By Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. Edited by Hal Draper. 
(New York, N.Y.: Monthly Review Press, 
1971. Pp. 248. $7.95.) 


Birth of the Communist Manifesto. With text 
of the Manifesto, all Prefaces by Marx and 
Engels, early drafts by Engels, and other sup- 
plementary material. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion by Dirk J. Struik. (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1971. Pp. 224. $7.50.) 
When Marx uttered his famous “Je ne suis 

pas Marxiste,” he was trying to dissociate him- 
self from people with minds less subtle than his 
own who, believing they were expressing his 
ideas, were actually distorting them. For more 
than ninety years since then, the process of dis- 
tortion has been going on. Many of Marx's crit- 
ics are guilty of it. But in the two books re- 
viewed here, the distortion is created by two 
adherents. 

The Paris Commune of 1871 is generally re- 
garded in the Marxist camp as the first example 
of a proletarian dictatorship, hence as the first 
unsuccessful attempt by the working class to 
carry out the historical scenario sketched by 
Marx and Engels. Lenin in State and Revolu- 
tion made this interpretation of the Paris Com- 
mune and its significance as the harbinger of 
Bolshevik revolutions a virtual dogma in the 
communist world; and the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Commune was celebrated accord- 
ingly in the spring of 1971. 

The facts, carefully presented by Hal Draper 
in this excellent collection of relevant docu- 
ments, are that Marx and Engels repeatedly 
warned against the uprising of the lower class 
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in Paris; they did so elaborately and in official 
documents published by the First International. 
While the Commune (and similar communes in 
other French cities) existed, and after it had 
been drowned in blood, they sharply criticized 
its leaders, its participants, and some of their 
policies. As leaders of the First International 
they adopted a highly ambivalent attitude: 
They sought to associate the International with 
the martyrs of the Commune, but at the same 
time they remained eager to dissociate the In- 
ternational from the mistakes the Commune 
had made. In its final form, Marx’s Third Ad- 
dress to the members of the International 
Workingmen’s Association (published in June, 
1871) in fact says precious little about the 
Commune, having eliminated much analytical 
material contained in the first draft. Instead, it 
concentrates on the duplicity and cruelty of the 
provisional government in Versailles, reserving 
little more than vague words of appreciation 
for the men and women of the Commune. In 
later years both Marx and Engels alternated be- 
tween approval and criticism, depending on the 
occasion of the remark. On the whole, an atti- 
tude of skepticism and criticism persisted. 

The care with which Marx and Engels tried 
to express their attitude toward this event pro- 
vides important keys to understanding their re- 
volutionary scenario. There are other interest- 
ing matters in these commentaries on a con- 
vulsive current event, particularly the theory of 
the bourgeous state which Marx develops, both 
in his first Address (delivered 26 June 1870) 
and, later, in the first draft for the Third Ad- 
dress, written down between March and May 
1870. (Interestingly enough, one of these pieces 
is almost totally an exercise in organization the- 
ory, which sounds rather un-Marxian.) 

Draper has assembled this material very 
well. He has chosen judiciously from the count- 
less casual references and picked significant 
ones. He has rendered a great service by mak- 
ing available to the English-language reader the 
hitherto untranslated early drafts by Marx. But 
he is so blinded by the dogma accepted in the 
Leninist movement that he sticks to its tired in- 
terpretation despite all the evidence to the con- 
trary he himself has gathered. Clearly, the cau- 
tion and sophistication of Marx and Engels, 
their ability to view their own past misjudg- 
ments in perspective, is lost when ardent fol- 
lowers turn their works into holy writ. 

The Manifesto of the Communist Party 
surely needs no new review. It is useful to 
have it presented, as Dirk J. Struik has done, 
not only with the introduction written for vari- 
ous editions by Marx and Engels, but also with 
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first drafts, with other companion documents, 
and with the authors’ own accounts of its his- 
tory. Here the key document is Engels’s well- 
known statement about the history of the Com- 
munist League from his Enthiillungen iiber den 
Kommunistenprozess zu Köln, in which he 
summarizes how he and Marx got acquainted 
and began collaborating. As usual, Engels here 
grossly underrates his own essential contribu- 
tion, even though he does hint at the facts: 
namely, that he introduced Marx to the study 
of the working class and the classics of political 
economy. When this statement appears side by 
side with the first drafts of the Manifesto, 
which Engels wrote in the form of catechism, 
his importance is made even clearer. Indeed, 
Struik could and should have added several 
other pieces by Engels, such as the articles he 
published in The New Moral World between 
November 1843 and May 1845; the lectures he 
gave at Elberfeld in February of 1845; or the 
Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy 
published in 1844 in the Deutsch-Franzdsische 
Jahrbücher. It would then have become even 
clearer that Engels may in fact have been the 
chief author of the Manifesto. But such a con- 
clusion might be painful to a Marxist. 

The introduction Struik has provided for this 
useful volume has virtues and faults. First, his 
Marxist method has led him to write a splendid 
survey of the historical background; but the 
same ideological commitment also makes his 
discussion of Hegel arid and abstract. Indeed, it 
is such mumbo-jumbo that I dare any reader, 
even the most intelligent, to summarize it in his 
own words. Yet even though Struik clearly is 
committed to Marxism, he is obviously not a 
specialist in it; and this lack of expertise shows 
in a host of subtle ways, any one or few of 
them too petty to pick out. Further, an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the Manifesto itself leads him 
to exaggerate the importance of those persons 
and groups described and criticized in section 
WW of the Manifesto. 

Finally, like many adherents, he diminishes 
the greatness of Marx and Engels by overprais- 
ing them or trying to explain away some of 
their many and inevitable mistakes in judg- 
ment. Marx and Engels have always embar- 
rassed their followers who, when encountering 
statements not in line with orthodox interpreta- 
tions of the ideology, are forced to make lame 
explanations or, worse yet, allow themsleves to 
praise Marx and Engels for their inconsisten- 
cies by calling them flexible or able to learn. 
That always makes the follower look a bit silly. 
He looks silly, too, when he takes some random 
remark of no great weight made by one of the 
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two founding fathers and praises it for subtlety 
or profundity, whereas had someone else made 
it, he would recognize it as shallow and incon- 
sequential. 

Without their introductions, both of these 
books under review are valuable additions to 
any Marxologist’s shelves. 

ALFRED G. MEYER 
University of Michigan 


The Design of Discord. By Elwin H. Powell. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1970. 
Pp. iii, 247. $7.50.) 

The Design of Discord is a collection of the 
author’s essays that seeks to “deepen and am- 
plify” the meaning of the concept of anomie. 
This is done, quite successfully and quite indi- 
rectly, by focusing on the manifestations of an- 
omie that occur at the individual, societal, and 
international level. At the individual level, ano- 
mie is displayed most dramatically in the act of 
suicide, and hence successive essays focus on 
Durkheim’s work on suicide; on the relation- 
ship between occupation and suicide; on suicide 
notes left behind in Tulsa, Oklahoma; and on 
the relationship between race and suicide. At 
the societal level, successive essays locate ano- 
mie in the nature of cities in general and of 
Buffalo, New York, in particular (between the 
years 1810-1910); in the incidence of class 
conflict in Buffalo (1910-1920); and in the 
incidence of crime in Buffalo (1830-1970). At 
the international level, anomie is related to the 
nature of war; the relationship between internal 
strife and foreign conflict in Europe 
(1848-1918); the collective suicide of World 
War I; the “suicidal war cult” of Nazism; and 
in the integrative and disintegrative forces cre- 
ated by war. All the essays draw together large 
amounts of previously published material, some 
rely heavily on new data, and most have not 
been published previously. In other words, this 
book does meet its objective: to “deepen and 
amplify” the meaning of the concept of ano- 
mie. 

This deepening and amplification, however, 
is a mixed blessing. For this book succeeds in 
elaborating the concept of anomie to the point 
of obfuscation, since the concept is used meta- 
phorically for whatever images are conjured up 
by acts of violence and situations of conflict. 
For example, in writing of “the public turmoil 
of our time,” Powell tells us that anomie is “the 
discord in the rhythm of social life” (p. i); for 
suicide, anomie is “the loss of purpose” (p. 5) 
... “a general aimlessness accompanied by feel- 
ings of emptiness” (p. 8) .. . “the experience 
of the unstructured” (p. 35) . . . “adolescence 
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... | a veritable status-wilderness” (p. 44); for 
urban conflict, anomie is “the essence of urban- 
ism as a way of life” (p. 59) .. . “the terminal 
stage in the unfolding of the ethos of individu- 
alism” (p. 77) ... “collective discord” (p. 98) 

. “institutional dislocation” (p. 107); for 
war, anomie is “general bewilderment” (p. 165) 
and “nihilism” (p. 173). These metaphoric 
images may create interesting and even, for 
some, satisfying insights into the nature of ano- 
mie. The criticism of such images is that they 
are not sufficiently clear to permit systematic 
inquiry. For this reason, as well as others dis- 
cussed below, the analytic value of this work is 
severely limited. 

An analysis of the effects of anomie at differ- 
ing levels of analysis requires that the concept 
have a constant meaning across each level. 
With constancy of meaning, the nature of ano- 
mie manifested in internal strife can be the 
same as the nature of anomie manifested in 
foreign conflict and it is therefore possible to 
generalize about the effects of one variable— 
anomie—on different forms of behavior. In this 
work, however, instead of constancy, we find 
multiple connotations which constantly shift 
whenever the term is juxtaposed with a differ- 
ent form of conflictual behavior. 

In addition, the effects of anomie on conflict 
can only be ascertained if “anomie” is some- 
thing different from the behaviors it affects. In 
this work, however, this is not the case since 
“anomie” is the conflictual behavior itself. 
Here, “anomie” does not exist as a discrete 
variable since it is not viewed, either conceptu- 
ally or operationally, as independent of the be- 
haviors it purports to explain. 

Caveats about the statistical measures also 
are in order. There are a number of reasons to 
doubt the unbiased nature of official statistics 
on suicide, class and racial conflict, and crimi- 
nal or delinquent acts. For example, it is not 
reasonable to assume, as this work does, agree- 
ment among official standards for classifying 
such acts, especially among the official stan- 
dards of different countries. In addition, even if 
precise standards were shared among different 
countries, they probably would not be applied 
uniformly within each country. Those trained 
to apply precise standards are more likely to be 
found in urban rather than rural settings: 
therefore, even without recourse to the concept 
of anomie, one is likely to find a higher suicide 
rate in urban settings. 

Finally, the analytic value of this work is lim- 
ited by its insistence on developing a single-fac- 
tor theory of conflict. As such it either ignores, 
dismisses, or distorts the meaning of other fac- 
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tors that have been shown or may be shown to 
have analytic value. For example, in this work 
anomie is held to have identical effects on both 
domestic and foreign conflict even though the 
work of Rummel and others shows these to be 
independent phenomena.This insistence results 
in the excessive elaboration of the concept of 
anomie and in the postulation of a large num- 
ber of questionable assumptions. In the end, we 
are left with a dubious metaphor firmly im- 
paled upon Occam’s razor. 
PAUL A. DAWSON 

Oberlin College 


Party Strategies in a Multiparty System. By 
Gunnar Sjéblom. (Lund, Sweden: Student 
Litteratur, 1968. Pp. 293. 9.70 sk.) 


Viewed from the perspective of its scientific 
aspirations, political science has often been ac- 
cused of being more scientific in those aspira- 
tions than in the facts of their consequence. 
Typical of this comment are alleged failures to 
design inquiries that are replicable by other in- 
vestigators and to integrate prior theory and ev- 
idence. This charge is commonly leveled 
against the social sciences as a whole, a product 
of a tension that exists between desires to 
broaden and expand the overall range of theo- 
retical competence (the push for “general the- 
ory”) and the desire to produce sound “know- 
able” social facts (the push for detailed, relia- 
ble, “behavioral” knowledge.) The social reali- 
ties we seek to investigate are so complex as to 
render us impatient with the requirements for 
detailed and narrowly focused empirical work. 
At the same time the compulsion to expand the 
overall level of theoretical competence over so- 
cial phenomena leads to a proliferation of “the- 
ories” which often run far in the lead of the 
empirical evidence available for any reasonable 
test of that theory. However one states the 
question, it would seem that theoretical integra- 
tion stands as a major need in political analysis 
with as many partial approaches available as 
there are personal analytic needs to develop 
them. 

In this volume, Professor Sjéblom has at- 
tempted an extensive, if a deliberately noncom- 
prehensive, integration of existing theory rele- 
vant to the operation of political parties in mul- 
tiparty systems. Heavily indebted to a general 
systems approach, Sjöblom organizes his work 
to treat such subjects as the nature of the polity 
and the status of parties within it, actors in the 
political arena and the goals which orient their 
actions. Following Easton he examines the con- 
cept “output variables” and the process of out- 
put determination. Finally, moving closer to 
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the professed interest in strategies he looks at 
party relations, and exploiting the notion of 
arenas, identifies three, classed as internal, elec- 
toral and parliamentary. In its format the book 
is a prize of careful organization. Disparate 
works on parties, electoral behavior, organiza- 
tional theory, general systems theory, social ac- 
tion theory, and micro-economics are skillfully 
surveyed and brought into something approach- 
ing felicitous union. 

Unfortunately, however, the book is more 
promising as form than substance. The intro- 
ductory chapter, “Some Problems of Political 
Science Theory Formation,” the best of the 
eleven, provides ample evidence that Sjöblom 
understands the task before him, is intimate 
with the many debates, both historical and cur- 
rent, that swirl about the theoretical literature 
of political analysis, and is rightfully chary 
about offering theory where it may be inappro- 
priate. What he offers in its stead is a “scheme 
of analysis” for the study of party strategies. 


What follows thus cannot in any reasonable sense 
be called a theory: it can be seen, however, as an 
attempt at systematic preparatory work for a theory 
(or theories) based on a probably essential aspect 
of the behavior of parties. The scheme of analysis 
is intended to show that a large number of activi- 
ties by the parties can ultimately be linked to some 
of their basic aims and that therefore on a certain 
abstraction level it should be possible to find a high 
degree of regularity in party behavior” (pp. 12-13). 


What does in fact follow this statement is cer- 
tainly preparatory. Most of the middle chapters 
read exactly like collections of notes for some 
future endeavor. An area of interest is identi- 
fied, defined, and discussed from the standpoint 
of existing literature. Critical comments are al- 
most never directed toward that literature. 
These chapters take on the appearance of 
Sjéblom’s running gloss on a literature appro- 
priate to a subject of his interest. 

Of what likely use is all this to a student in 
the field? If on the one hand the purpose in 
reading such a piece is to acquaint oneself with 
another’s perspective of the subject matter, it 
may prove interesting. If on the other hand, 
one is looking for something genuinely integra- 
tive, or something “hard” enough to generate 
usable theory, the book will prove a disappoint- 
ment. The book is totally non-evidential. The 
real world is not Sjoblom’s concern. The ab- 
stractions of his framework do, however, con- 
cern him and within it he offers one vague as- 
sertion after another, rarely pausing to inquire 
whether these assertions are linked by a com- 
mon level of generality. Declaratory assertions 
of behavioral predisposition are continually of- 
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fered as if they were empirical propositions, but 
are revealed upon closer examination to be 
nothing of the kind. They are merely assertions 
that in situations a, b, c, . . . x, the actors in a 
given situation will do this or that. Within the 
context of an explicit theoretical framework 
such statements might be regarded as tentative 
propositions susceptible to eventual testing. In 
the form in which they are presented they are 
largely empty of meaning. As a whole the work 
takes on this cast. It is largely an exercise in 
empty classification. 
DEANE E, NEUBAUER 

University of Hawaii 


Economic and Political Peace. By Shirley Tel- 
ford. (Portland, Oregon: William and Rich- 
ards, 1969. Pp. xiv, 224. $5.95.) 


This is a remarkable book. It is at the same 
time a political treatise, a work of learning, and 
a hoax. I am not sure if it is not meant as a 
parody; the tone is dead serious but this may be 
part of the game. It is definitely a Marxist tract; 
all its scholarly quotations are from two au- 
thors, Marx and Engels. These are the only two 
names in the bibliography. Yet no Marxist of 
any denomination will probably agree to it. 

Mrs. Telford, who professes to be a disciple 
of Eduard Heimann of the New School for So- 
cial Research, claims to have found a new in- 
terpretation of Marx’s writings. Her message is 
simple: the new society that Marx had in mind 
centers around “associated production by com- 
petitive producers” (p. 1). It combines free 
markets with workers’ ownership and self-gov- 
ernment of the producers. This system “should 
come into existence by popular vote, not by a 
forceful overthrow of the capitalist-class” (p. 
17). 

This preference for a socioeconomic organi- 
zation which has a large sector of workers’ 
cooperation (similar to that of Yugoslavia) is 
of course not uncommon, at least among Euro- 
pean Socialists. The unusual element in Mrs. 
Telford’s argument is that she does not try to 
prove the superiority of this arrangement by 
reference to its merits, or by reference to known 
historical facts; her whole thesis rests upon ex- 
tensive quotations from Capital, Theories on 
Surplus Value, The Communist Manifesto and 
so forth. This makes for odd reading. 

The author rejects state communism, capital- 
ism and national socialism and here again 
Marx and Engles are invoked, page after page. 
Even strict Marxists will be astonished by this 
slavish adherence to doctrine; they might want 
to throw in an occasional dictum from Lenin, 
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Stalin, Mao or other Great Masters. Naturally, 
most Marxists will also object to Mrs. Telford’s 
idea that the new society will come into being 
without any kind of revolution. 

In her “Introduction” the author states that 
the Russian reforms of 1965 are said to follow 
the theories of Yevsei Liberman, but she be- 
lieves this to be unwarranted; according to her, 
the economic reforms are due to an American 
publication: The Confessions of a Girl Econo- 
mist (1963) by Shirley Telford. “Even though 
the Russians and others have failed to acknowl- 
edge me as the author of my new interpretation 
of Marx, at least they acknowledged the impor- 
tance of the ideas by accepting them” (page x). 
She hopes to convince Mao, who, she says, still 
believes in central planning. In fact, in China a 
good deal of decentralization is going on, and I 
would not be surprised if Mrs. Telford believed 
that this is the result of the present book’s pub- 
lication in 1969 and that the Confessions may 
well have triggered the Cultural Revolution. 

If Mrs. Telford had written a study on 
whether Marx was in favor of workers’ cooper- 
ation or of central planning, her contribution 
might have been interesting, though it seems to 
me that even in this more modest setting her 
conclusion is not quite convincing. But the au- 
thor’s ambitions make the book look like a 
joke. I sincerely hope that it is meant as such. 

JAN PEN 
Groningen University, the Netherlands 


L’Idéologie Libérale. By André Vachet. (Paris: 
Editions anthropos, n.d. Pp. 567. Price not 
given.) 

“Liberalism,” when it was the thought struc- 
ture of the rising bourgeoise, was historically 
functional—in Marxist terms “progressive.” In 
the works of recent authors, Mises and Hayek 
for example, it has become dysfunctional, his- 
torically and politico-economically. In the in- 
terim the word was transformed in the Anglo- 
American world, especially in the United 
States. Movements such as the New Deal ap- 
propriated it to mean reformism, even—indeed 
particularly—in the economic sphere. (To an 
extent this usage had already been en vogue in 
England in the era of Campbell-Bannerman 
and Asquith—Gladstone’s Liberalism was still 
pretty close to the authentic one, though in po- 
litical theory T. H. Green, the later J. S. Mill, 
and earlier the Benthamites had laid the 
groundwork for this change.) This transforma- 
tion of the term “liberalism,” especially since it 
did not remain confined to the popular lan- 
guage of politics, has, I think, been unfortu- 
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nate. A “mere” matter of terminology, of 
course. But one which has not facilitated the 
teaching and studying of modern political 
thought, where agreement on “received” terms 
is of no mean importance and where the job of 
terminological reorientation represents, at best, 
a sacrifice of valuable time. 

Monsieur Vachet’s book traces the develop- 
ment of liberal thought in the traditional and 
authentic sense—bourgeois-capitalist thought. 
Very appropriately it is subtitled “the individ- 
ual and his property.” Employing C. B. Mac- 
Pherson’s term “possessive individualism” to 
characterize it, Vachet defines this dominant as- 
pect of liberalism as the “priority of the re- 
quirements of the economic process over the 
expression of individual independence and in- 
terpersonal and social relations” (p. 510). Thus 
man becomes enslaved by the products of his 
labor and consequently by those social forces 
that control the means of production. (No inti- 
mation that this may occur also under non-“‘lib- 
eral” systems of political economy. But then 
Vachet is writing about liberalism, not social- 
ism.) Quoting from Marx’s German Ideology 
on this point, Vachet takes it for granted that 
the bourgeoisie presents its own interest as the 
universal interest of all members of society. 
(Which dominant class or ruling group does 
not?) Liberalism as a thought structure is the 
expression of this claim to universality. It is 
thus an “ideology”—in the Marxist sense. 

M. Vachet does not ignore the emancipatory 
and civil libertarian aspect of liberalism—its 
“juristic freedoms,” as the late Professor Franz 
L. Neumann called it, such as equality before 
the law—which lends a partial truth to this 
claim to universality, so that liberalism has 
never been entirely “ideological.” But he sees 
this latter aspect as ancillary to, essentially in 
conflict with (he places much emphasis on the 
antinomies of liberalism) and dominated by the 
former. Nevertheless, he closes on the optimis- 
tic note obligatory to socialists of every variety: 
“Liberalism as ideology and as social practice 
contains a dynamism or mechanism tending to 
explode its original intentions and to create the 
conditions that will overcome it” (p. 513). 
Thus liberal ideology could not but give rise to 
the various strands of socialist theory. And in 
the history of mankind, liberalism’s successes 
and failures have caused new social groups to 
create new forms of power capable of trans- 
forming society by virtue of the material abun- 
dance made possible by the “liberal” forces of 
production. Here, even if one is prepared to 
credit this rather orthodox faith in the possibil- 
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ity of a truly free and “rational” society, to the 
extent of commenting ‘that the evidence is not 
yet in, one must add that it has been a long 
time in coming. 

As Henri Lefebvre points out in his preface, 
this work represents a synthesis of philosophy, 
history, and sociology. The synthesis is a happy 
and successful one. The syncretic approach 
helps in placing the theories within their his- 
torical contexts; in emphasizing the contradic- 
tions within the system of thought taken as a 
whole; in tracing the social origins and pointing 
up the social effects of the ideas discussed. For 
a broad work of exposition rather than of spe- 
cialized scholarship, the analyses are not only 
impressively thoughtful but also exhaustive, the 
presentation is always lucid and often pro- 
found. The argumentation is convincing; the 
coverage of source materials, the choice of cate- 
gories, and the structure and organization of 
the tome are impeccable—though the latter ap- 
pears, to an American reader, excessively sche- 
matized. I think this is what makes parts of the 
book rather heavy going, even for one to whom 
the subject matter is not unfamiliar. 

Vachet presents his subject via the following 
categories: (1) the “themes” of liberalism: 
naturalism (i.e., the liberal versions of “nature” 
and “natural law”), rationalism, individualism; 
(2) the “theses” of liberalism: liberty, equality, 
property, public safety. Within this framework. 
he properly places his main emphasis on the 
thinkers of the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—the Physiocrats, Locke, Adam 
Smith, the Encyclopedists. But he does not ex- 
clude other themes. He traces the origins of 
the liberal and secular ethic to the declining 
Middle Ages in the work of Duns Scotus and 
William of Occam. In his fine discussion of 
Hobbes he stresses, as too many others have 
failed to do, the role of Hobbesian 
“absolutism” in the making of the bourgeois-in- 
dividualist tradition, and he stresses as well 
Hobbes’s affinities with Locke, which are at 
least as important as the frequently overstated 
differences between them. 

I would fault the book on only two related 
points: Though all the terrain Vachet takes us 
over is relevant, some of it has already been 
very well charted, so that one feels the volume 
could have been more compact, particularly as 
there is a bit too much paraphrasing and quot- 
ing from secondary works. For example, the 
often debated relationship between Calvinism- 
Puritanism and the capitalist spirit is rather too 
much belabored by leaning on Tawney (Weber 
is neglected). Laski’s tour de force, The Rise of 
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European Liberalism, also receives more atten- 
tion as a source than necessary. Other examples 
could be given. 

Even if the work as a whole cannot be called 
an original contribution to scholarship, parts of 
it are indeed of that sort, and others excel in 
their analysis and formulation. I think a skillful 
translation of this book—not an easy task!— 
would be a real boon to American students in 
the field 

FREDERIC $, BURIN 
Villars-sur-Ollon, Switzerland 


New Perspectives on Organization Theory: An 
Empirical Reconsideration of the Marxian 
and Classical Analyses. By William A. Zwer- 
man. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1970. Pp. XX, 219. 
$11.50.) 


Marxist Sociology in Action: A Sociological 
Critique of the Marxist Approach to Indus- 
trial Relations. By J. A. Banks. (Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Stackpole Books, 1970. Pp. 324. 
$11.50.) 

During the last hundred years Marxist theo- 
ries have appeared in many roles and have been 
applied for various purposes. Recently some so- 
cial scientists have tended to translate them into 
nonideological, purely scientific theoretical 
models and have hoped to use them as a means 
to overcome the parochiality and lack of coher- 
ence of empirical research; the books of Zwer- 
man and Banks are good examples of this ap- 
proach, through their methodological proce- 
dures are basically different. 

Zwerman confronts his empirical findings, 
assembled without any theoretical presump- 
tions, with Marxist and classical business theory; 
Banks has taken some of Marx’s theoretical 
theses as his point of departure and has looked 
for empirical data which might verify or con- 
tradict them. 

Zwerman’s empirical findings are an exten- 
sion and amplification, on the basis of Ameri- 
can data, of the now famous investigations of 
the English sociologist, Joan Woodward. Pro- 
fessor Woodward had proved that in British in- 
dustry technological factors determined funda- 
mental organizational features, such as the style 
of management, shape and form of organiza- 
tion, and character and application of the labor 
force. Zwerman’s research confirmed the valid- 
ity of almost all of Joan Woodward’s findings 
and are in this respect a tribute to the method- 
ology employed and hypotheses put forward by 
this outstanding British scholar. 

As far as America is concerned, Zwerman is 
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basically right in saying that, with few excep- 
tions, scholars engaged in the analysis of for- 
mal organizations have typically played down 
the pioneering work done by Marx in this field 
and have almost entirely eliminated Marx’s the- 
oretical perspective; conservative business 
management theory and functional analysis 
have nearly monopolized formal organization 
theory. Therefore, Zwerman’s research will 
probably contribute a great deal to the shaping 
of new theoretical perspectives in American or- 
ganization theory. 

It must be mentioned that in Europe, however, 
the interest in technological determinants of or- 
ganizational structures is general among indus- 
trial sociologists. Europeans will primarily ap- 
preciate in Zwerman’s study the introduction of 
new variables that are highly important in con- 
temporary industry, namely the relationship be- 
tween ownership and management, the ratio of 
nonmanagerial supervisors to managerial staff, 
and the dependence on local markets. All read- 
ers will appreciate the exactitude and rigor of 
Zwerman’s empirical approach and the elegance 
of his presentation. 

Banks deals in his book with much wider 
and more general problems than Zwerman. In 
his deliberations on Marxist theory he proceeds 
from the most general assumptions to theses re- 
ferring to rather specific, middle-range prob- 
lems. His opinion is that the most general 
premises of Marxism, such as Marx’s theory of 
social change, were not susceptible to empirical 
verification. He apparently believes the same 
was true of Marx’s less general theses, such as 
the theory of capitalism. The theses referring to 
specific problems are considered by Banks as 
either a conversion of the processes of social 
change under capitalism into recognizable rela- 
tionships between social classes or as the appli- 
cation of the more general premises of the the- 
ory of capitalism to specific problems of indus- 
trial relations, It is on that lower level that he 
does regard Marx’s theses as verifiable by em- 
pirical procedures. 

In order to verify Marx’s assumptions Banks 
has used statistical data, results of economic 
analyses, and historical-descriptive studies; thus 
his investigations are free from the onesided- 
ness of survey and questionnaire methods, He 
seems to be aware of the numerous gaps and 
shortcomings of the available sources. He has 
been remarkably successful in avoiding this dif- 
ficulty by relating some points of his analysis to 
the British iron and steel industry about which 
an enormous wealth of primary sources, includ- 
ing good monographs, was available. 

Banks deals in his book with problems which 
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are either overlooked by many non-Marxist 
writers on industrial relations or treated by 
most Marxist writers in a traditional, dogmatic 
way. Banks’s most important contribution in 
this respect is his analysis of the evolution of 
working-class political attitudes; it is in this 
field that he aptiy confronted Marx’s conclu- 
sions with the contemporary situation in the in- 
dustrialized part of the world. “. . . the histori- 
cal trend in industrial relations in Britain,” he 
writes (p. 136), “has been not simply towards 
class-consciousness which will abolish capital- 
ism, but towards what might be called ‘organi- 
zational consciousness’ to create permanent 
machinery for dealing with grievances in the 
industrial context.” 

His analysis, presented with great knowledge 
and deep sociological insight, leads him to ac- 
cept some of Marx’s views concerning the im- 
pact of industrial development on trade-union 
militancy. Banks rejects the notion that direct 
action is the only indicator of militancy; he 
thinks that the deepening class consciousness 
expressed in growing opposition to compla- 
cency and compromise is of no lesser impor- 
tance. 

Dealing with other problems, such as the 
factors shaping working-class consciousness, 
the patterns of trade union activity, or the char- 
acter of leadership, Banks concludes that 
Marx’s analysis, although not falsified by recent 
developments, needs much amplification and 
clarification. Moreover, in some fundamental 
respects Banks completely rejects Marx’s as- 
sumptions. In his view, the change in the char- 
acter of industrial relations was the result of 
the transition from capitalism to some sort of 
voluntary collectivism, i.e., a new type of soci- 
ety with different economic foundations and a 
new class and power structure. “Private enter- 
prise capitalism, so far from being converted 
into state, municipal and cooperative enterprise 
has been replaced by private enterprise collec- 
tivism involving welfare state politics on a plu- 
ralistic basis” (p. 198). New functions of trade 
unionism, collective bargaining, programs of ex- 
tending state control over industry, possibilities 
of industrial democracy—all these issues are dis- 
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collectivism. 

But in view of these deliberations and con- 
clusions the problem of verifying Marx’s long- 
term prognoses seems to be insoluble. Marx’s 
predictions became a “self-destroying proph- 
ecy” of sorts. As far as they proved true at the 
turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
they became codeterminants of fundamental 
social changes which transformed the whole 
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fabric of industrial societies and made many of 
Marx’s concepts unapplicable to the new social 
order. 

Banks argues that “collectivism” is a new 
type of class society in Marxist terms, but it is 
difficult to believe that what he calls “collectiv- 
ist exploitation of surplus labor” in organiza- 
tional societies may be analyzed by making use 
of Marx’s theses on free enterprise capitalism. 
This means in turn that the assessment of “the 
possible contribution of Marxist thinking to the 
development of truly scientific theory of sociol- 
ogy” (p. 18) cannot be founded on middle 
range theories, that is, on Marx’s views on par- 
ticular and transitional structures of free com- 
petitive capitalism as Marx knew it. What 
seems to be particularly relevant in Marxism 
nowadays are not so much the answers and so- 
lutions offered by Marx, but the questions that 
he asked, the factors and variables he regarded 
as essential, and the analytical procedures he 
used. It is exactly this general aspect of Banks’s 
interest in Marxism that makes his study so 
valuable to students of industrial relations. 

Maria HirszowIcz 
University of Reading, England 


Ombudsman Papers: American Experience and 
Proposals. By Stanley V. Anderson. (Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley: Institute of 
Governmental Studies, 1969. pp. 407. $3.75.) 


If we are indeed “on the threshold of an Om- 
budsman explosion,” as Professor Anderson 
wrote in 1969 in his Introduction to his Om- 
budsman Papers: American Experience and 
Proposals (p. 1), it is in no small measure due 
to his enthusiasm, perseverance, salesmanship, 
and productivity. For a dozen years or so he 
has been one of the institution’s most impressive 
and consistent advocates, and he was one of 
that very small group of American advocates— 
among them Kenneth Culp Davis, Brian Chap- 
man, Congressman Henry S. Reuss (D. Wisc.), 
and myself—who wrote in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s to try to convince America of the 
ombudsman’s virtues long before Walter Gell- 
horn’s well-supported and publicized works be- 
gan to appear in print. 

It is thus hardly astonishing that this Ander- 
son tome—published in a somewhat odd for- 
mat and type by the Institute of Governmental 
Studies, is—as the author frankly acknowledges 
—“a plea for adapting the ombudsman idea to 
American institutions, a plea based on the con- 
viction that ombudsmen are humanizers” (p. 
72). I wholeheartedly support his conviction as 
well as his plea as it applies to state and local 
levels as well as to such non or quasigovern- 
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mental sectors as the campus, corporations, and 
consumers, But it is especially at the bureau- 
cratic level that the ombudsman’s role is at 
once most needed and most promising, for 
given the proper climate and tools, he (or she 
—bien entendu!) can most effectively address 
himself to society’s grievances as these are pre- 
sented to him in form of complaints. 

Yet, as Anderson wisely points out, unrealis- 
tic expectations must be eschewed. Governmen- 
tal ombudsmen cannot create better transporta- 
tion systems; build low-cost housing; eradicate 
unemployment; or contain “long hot summer 
violence.” Campus ombudsmen cannot prevent 
the physical seizure of buildings (e.g. 
C.C.N.Y.); but they can—and do, as Anderson 
documents—serve effectively as  people’s 
watchdogs for the publicity and redress of 
grievances (e.g., Nassau County); for the recti- 
fication of procedural (and sometimes substan- 
tive) inequities, aberrations, and injustices 
(e.g., Hawaii); as fertile sources of positive, 
non-axe-grinding recommendations (e.g., Buf- 
falo); and as important tone setters and morale 
builders (e.g., Denmark). 

Of crucial importance to the institution’s suc- 
cess, however, is not only the community’s un- 
stinting support but also the identity and per- 
sonality of the ombudsman. Professor Stephan 
Hurwitz’s unqualified, total acceptance and suc- 
cess as Denmark’s ombudsman for fifteen years 
—not one of his recommendations or findings 
was rejected by the agency or individual con- 
cerned—was due to his consummate ability, 
tact, poise, sagacity, perceptiveness, and diplo- 
matic savoir faire. Moreover, his unanimous se- 
lection by Parliament had been widely ap- 
plauded by the public. It is difficult, of course, 
to emulate that example, yet we, too, ought to 
be capable of broadly accepted choices—we 
shall I hope, soon once again resolve to reduce 
the contemporary emphasis on a veritable 
Noah’s Ark concept of representativeness! 
Without support and confidence the ombuds- 
man cannot function in America or anywhere 
else; nor can he function without at least a will- 
ingness to understand the purpose and opera- 
tion of the institution. 

Professor Anderson has compiled a valuable 
collection of analytical and expository materials 
on both the legislative history of the ombuds- 
man and its modus operandi on the American 
scene. He defines the institution’s essential 
‘ characteristics and its application; he evaluates 
' and traces sundry proposals and implementa- 
tions; and he reports specifically on its operation 

at state, local, and campus levels. A sensible 
' conclusion is followed by several helpful charts, 
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tables, and appendices, augmented by a superb 
(chart-format) comparative analysis of ten 
civil ombudsmen offices by Professor Kent M. 
Weeks of the College of Wooster. 

Henry J. ABRAHAM 
University of Virginia 


The Search for an American Indian Identity: 
Modern Pan-Indian Movements. By Hazel 
W. Hertzberg. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1971. Pp. ix, 362. $12.00.) 


American Indians and Federal Aid. By Alan L. 
Sorkin. (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Insti- 
tuition, 1971. Pp. viii, 231. $7.50.) 

The two books under review differ in both 
subject matter and approach. They are united 
only in their significance and utility to the stu- 
dent eager to understand the situation of the 
American Indian today. Sorkin’s book, a typi- 
cal Brookings Institution study, will probably 
be of greater interest to most readers of the 
American Political Science Review than Hertz- 
berg’s book, although the latter in many ways 
has more permanent value, Sorkin’s volume, 
the eighth of the Brookings Studies in Social 
Economics, describes and evaluates the various 
programs of assistance to the American Indian 
carried out by the Federal Government. These 
programs fall in the areas of education, health, 
agricultural development, industrial develop- 
ment, manpower development, property and in- 
come management, and welfare services. Each 
category is dealt with in a separate chapter sup- 
ported by numerous statistical tables. Data are 
frequently drawn from unpublished sources 
and from interviews with officials dealt with by 
Mr. Sorkin in the course of his research. A pre- 
liminary chapter provides a general look at the 
reservation Indian (the subject of Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs concern), both historically and sta- 
tistically, in terms of population, income, un- 
employment, education, and the like. A final 
chapter suggests “A Program for Improve- 
ment.” 

In the Brookings tradition, Sorkin does not 
merely describe but also evaluates the effect of 
the programs he discusses, although his evalua- 
tion is invariably cautious and qualified by 
statements of the “on the one hand . . . on the 
other hand” type. Often his judgments are 
questionable. In discussing the Indian Re- 
sources Development Act, rejected by Con- 
gress in 1967, for example, Sorkin considers 
“unfounded” Indian criticism of the provision 
to allow the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
prove or disapprove loans over $60,000 and the 
use of proceeds from trust property sold, and 
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Indian criticism of the provision to allow tribal 
land to be mortgaged to obtain project financ- 
ing. In regard to the first point, Sorkin asserts 
that “it is unlikely that this power would have 
been used restrictively,” and “the secretary has 
been quite flexible toward the investment and 
disposal of Indian trust funds and tribal income 
totaling several hundred million dollars” (p. 
98). In regard to the second point, Sorkin as- 
serts that “it would appear that the advantages 
of being able to mortgage Indian lands would 
have outweighed the disadvantages,” since the 
ability of the tribes to borrow funds would 
have been enhanced and “some tribes whose 
sole asset is land would have been able to par- 
ticipate in the lendable funds market” (p. 98). 
Sorkin makes only a perfunctory “on the other 
hand” concession that while the Indian objec- 
tions “appear unfounded, it may be true, as 
some opponents charged, that the bill would 
have been a prelude to termination” (p. 99). 
Indeed it might, and Sorkin’s sensitivity to In- 
dian cultural and psychological needs is here 
demonstrably weaker than his perception of an 
Indian future cast in a white economic mold. 

Sorkin’s recommendations are best when 
they relate to details of existing programs al- 
ready accepted by Indian people. His recom- 
mendations aside, which one can take or leave, 
his book is a compendium of up-to-date infor- 
mation that is indispensable for the scholar or 
. policy maker concerned with the present eco- 
nomic status of the American Indian. 

The Hertzberg book provides the only de- 
tailed study of modern pan-Indian movements. 
The author’s emphasis is on the first thirty-five 
years of the twentieth century, but she carries 
the story rapidly through the second thirty 
years. One might talk about the rise and fall of 
such movements, since many have fallen victim 
to the bitter factionalism characteristic of In- 
dian movements and indeed, as Dr. Hertzberg 
points out, of all reform movements. Hertzberg 
divides pan-Indian movements into three 
groups: reform, fraternal, and religious. The 
first half of the book deals with the Society of 
American Indians, the most important reform 
pan-Indian group of the twentieth century. The 
Society, organized in 1911 in Columbus, Ohio, 
under the leadership of a white sociologist, F. A. 
McKenzie, dissolved in factional disputes ten 
years later, after compiling a significant re- 
cord of accomplishment in publications, lobby- 
ing, education and the like. Although organized 
at the suggestion of a white, the Society ex- 
cluded whites from full membership and partic- 
ipation in its activities. In the Winter, 1970 is- 
sue of The Indian Historian, published by a 
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newly arisen pan-Indian ` organization, the 
American Indian Historical Society, I wrote a 
brief description of the Society and called upon 
an Indian to tell the fascinating account of its 
rise and fall. I wrote the article because I dis- 
covered that no one I asked—including distin- 
guished scholars, Indian and white, and officials 
of contemporary pan-Indian organizations— 
knew anything about the Society or its impor- 
tant journal. Fortunately or unfortunately, my 
call proved unnecessary, because Professor 
Hertzberg, of Teachers College, Columbia (al- 
though not an Indian), has amply documented 
the history of the Society in this book. I can 
confirm her statement that “the history of Pan- 
Indianism is almost completely unknown even 
to contemporary Pan-Indians, despite the fact 
that modern Pan-Indianism has existed for two- 
thirds of a century” (p. 297). I hope her book 
will make this statement obsolete. 

Prof. Hertzberg recounts the conflict be- 
tween two leaders of the Society. One was Ar- 
thur C. Parker (son of a Seneca father and a 
white mother), an anthropologist who became 
editor of the SAI’s magazine, its secretary, and 
eventually its president. The other was Carlos 
Montezuma, an Apache who as a child was 
captured by the Pimas, was sold to a white man, 
and later became a doctor. The story of their 
conflict provides a textbook example of how in- 
ternecine warfare can develop from the best in- 
tentions. Montezuma, an activist, had a simple 
and forthright program: Abolish the Indian 
Bureau and “free” the Indian from its control. 
After several years of skirmishing with Parker 
and the leadership of the SAI, which sought to 
influence or capture rather than destroy the 
sources of power over the Indian, Dr. Monte- 
zuma resigned and started his own journal 
which he pledged to publish until the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was abolished. Needless to say, 
the BIA has outlasted Montezuma’s publication, 
Wassaja. The Parker-Montezuma conflict is 
only one of many stresses that eventually de- 
stroyed the society, all recounted at length. 

Prof. Hertzberg’s book is based primarily on 
manuscript sources, most notably the Arthur C. 
Parker papers at the New York State Museum 
in Albany. (An inexplicable omission is her ap- 
parent failure to consult the Fayette Avery Mc- 
Kenzie Collection at the Tennessee State Li- 
brary and Archives in Nashville.) The author 
expresses the hope that her book will spur 
other scholars to discover other collections of 
pan-Indian material, particularly concerning 
the fraternal—and primarily urban—pan-In- 
dian groups. She herself deals only briefly with 
fraternal pan-Indianism, both because of the 
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scarcity of materials and because her study cov- 
ers only movements national in scope. Frater- 
nal pan-Indianism often was local in character, 
lacking national organization. Hertzberg is sim- 
larly brief in her discussion of the peyote cult 
and religious pan-Indianism, because several 
good studies of the movement, as eventually or- 
ganized in the Native American Church, al- 
ready exist. 
Although the author’s prose is lumbering and 
often diffuse, her analysis is keen and percep- 
` tive. It has, nevertheless, to be dug out of the 
material she presents. Thus both Sorkin and 
Hertzberg have given us valuable books, al- 
though we need not accept either their style or 
their frames of reference. 
WILcoMsB E. WASHBURN 
Smithsonian Institution 


Congress: Two Decades of Analysis. By Ralph 
K. Huitt and Robert L. Peabody. (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1969. Pp. 241. $3.95.) 


This volume includes a review of research on 
Congress by Robert Peabody and six previously 
published studies of Congress by Ralph Huitt. 
To judge the volume is primarily to assess 
Huitt’s major work and secondarily to assess 
the present state of congressional research. 

The success of a political scientist, according 
to Peabody, is judged by his professional peers 
and by his contributions to the growth of a 
body of knowledge and a discipline. By these 
standards, there is no doubt of Huitt’s success. 
Students of Congress are indebted to him; he 
has strongly influenced the manner in which 
they perceive the institution. Political science is 
indebted to him; by artfully combining theory, 
common sense, and careful observation, he has 
helped to shape the discipline. Huitt’s success is 
based largely on his intuitive grasp of men and 
their institutions as well as his ability to con- 
centrate on the significant, despite the lure 
of the periphery. These talents are personal, 
not methodological. They are strikingly re- 
vealed in all his work—whether drawing on 
documentary sources (“The Congressional 
Committee” and “The Morse Committee As- 
signment Controversy”) or relying mainly on 
participant observation (“Democratic Party 
Leadership in the Senate” and “The Outsider in 
the Senate”) or ranging broadly and specula- 
tively (“The Internal Distribution of Influence: 
The Senate” and “Congress, the Durable Part- 
ner”). 

Talents such as Huitt’s are not randomly di- 
rected; they are guided by concepts derived 
from role theory. The roles of members of a 
committee, the role of the Democratic leader, 
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the norms of the Senate, and the role of the 
“outsider” are all explored in depth. Role con- 
cepts for Huitt are orienting, as they seem also 
be be for Fenno; they are not binding or limit- 
ing, as they appear to be in studies by Wahlke 
and Eulau and by Davidson. There is nothing 
as categorical, as reassuring as are “delegates” 
and “trustees,” “tribunes” and “ritualists.” In- 
stead, roles are extremely varied and often con- 
flicting. Nor is there a simple explanation of 
why certain roles are adopted and not others. 
As far as the committee member is concerned, 
party, constituency, interest group, and occupa- 
tional affiliations all count. As far as the out- 
sider in the Senate is concerned, the role Senator 
Proxmire chose was one suited to his personality 
and temperament, one he had played before, 
one in line with his goals, one congenial to his 
independent Wisconsin constituency, and one 
recognized as legitimate, if not popular, by his 
colleagues. 

Huitt regards the concept of role as a means, 
but not the end, of inquiry. By itself, the con- 
cept falls short. A senator’s interpretation of in- 
formation, of facts is shaped by his preconcep- 
tions, allegiances, and perceptions. This is 
shown in the study of the congressional com- 
mittee. But a senator’s behavior is also shaped 
by situational factors. This is shown in the 
studies of leadership and committee assign- 
ments, Leadership behavior depends not only 
on the leader’s subjective view of his relation- 
ship to the presidency, but also on his objective 
situation vis-à-vis the White House and mem- 
bers of the Senate. Which party controls the 
Executive, which the Congress; what policies 
are at stake; and how are men, preferences, and 
resources distributed, Much depends on Senate 
norms, but norms rarely require particular be- 
haviors. They allow competing claims and per- 
mit alternative actions; and outcomes vary ac- 
cording to how situations are structured, what 
leaders and members do to restructure them, 
and just how they go about their tasks. 

The purpose of Hvitt’s case studies of indi- 
vidual senators, including their roles and the 
situations in which they find themselves, is to 
increase his own and our understanding of 
Congress. Some researchers study congressmen, 
some analyze votes, and others fasten on roles 
—abstracting and simplifying as is necessary. 
On occasion, however, they become so ab- 
sorbed by the elements that they disregard the 
context. Huitt is different. He never loses sight 
of Congress as an institution, an institution that 
is something more than the sum of members, 
behaviors, or constructs. To him Congress is 
complex, and he is acutely aware that “some 
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familiarity with senators and their world brings 
with it a hesitancy to say very much with cer- 
tainty.” Certain or not, he says much that 
makes sense—about the institution, how it 
works, and why it does. 

Ralph Huitt may be pre-eminent, but he is 
not alone. Peabody’s incisive review of research 
from the mid-1940s to 1967 describes a num- 
ber of important contributions by students of 
Congress. It should be noted that some of them 
owe much specifically to both Huitt and Pea- 
body, who headed the American Political Sci- 
ence Association’s Study of Congress project, 
begun in early 1964. Empirical research on 
Congress is in a healthy state. Yet no one—and 
not Huitt—has produced a “conceptually clear 
and comprehensive theory.” Peabody would like 
a scientific breakthrough. So would most of us. 
In this respect, there is little reason to be opti- 
mistic, No overarching theory is on the hori- 
zon, and surely none that is likely to do a job 
on Congress. Yet there is little cause for dis- 
tress. Much has been accomplished in the re- 
cent past, and the payoffs have been rich. New 
endeavors, such as the examination of “policy 
systems” proposed by Huitt, promise even 
more. I for one can curb my appetite and hap- 
pily settle for the valuable fragments of knowl- 
edge served up by Huitt and other sensitive stu- 
dents of Congress. 

ALAN ROSENTHAL 
Rutgers University 


The Basic Symbols of the American Political 
Tradition. By Willmoore Kendall and George 
W. Carey. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 163. $6.00.) 
Ambitiously, the authors aim to reinterpret 

the whole American political tradition. Central 

to this revaluation is the proposition that Lin- 
coln’s interpretation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is heresy (pp. 88-94). More specifi- 
cally, the interpretation of “the ‘all men are 
created equal’ clause” in the years since Lin- 
coln has caused “a derailment in our tradition” 

(p. 84). A century-old “derailment”—wreck— 

of the train of our oldest beliefs is a serious 

matter. Because wrecked beliefs cause wrecked 
policies, the authors are not content to criticize 
the now dominant equalitarianism in our tradi- 
tion. They also wish to reappreciate the older 
democratic republicanism of pre—Civil War and 
pre~Revolutionary America. Therefore, this 
book is radical: it brings to light the roots of 
our tradition in order to make questionable 
their present-day fruits. 

Two events justifying this questionable enter- 
prise are mentioned. First is the crisis of 
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American self-understanding caused by those 
Lincolnians, the progressivist-revisionist histo- 
rians. The version of the past first elaborated 
by Beard and carried further by Hofstadter, 
Dahl, Burns (not to mention Randall), and 
others teaches that all political opinions are 
equal or that Americanism is holding that no 
political opinion is un-American (pp. 5-7). 
Because the great American democrats did hold 
strong opinions about what is un-American, say 
the authors, these historians are out of sympa- 
thy with our past. While claiming commitment 
to democratic “values,” progressivist-revisionist 
historiography in fact corrupts American de- 
mocracy by not appreciating the great speeches 
and deeds of our political heroes. Thus the au- 
thors desire to ask again, “What is traditional 
amongst us?” What is oldest and best for us? 
The recent development of Voegelinian “vocab- 
ulary and intellectual apparatus,” the second 
event making possible this enterprise, provides 
the answer to these questions. Voegelin’s con- 
ception of tradition as a people’s means to or- 
ganize itself for “action in history” by continu- 
ously representing itself to itself through a pro- 
cess of symbolic differentiation inspires our au- 
thors to revalue the American political tradi- 
tion. 

Following Voegelin’s “practice,” our author- 
itative “symbol” is discovered: rule by the de- 
liberative sense of the community of virtuous 
men, men who understand themselves to be un- 
der sacred restraints. This symbol is already 
present in a “compressed” or “undifferentiated” 
form in our earliest public document, the May- 
flower Compact. All major public documents 
through the Bill of Rights make this symbol 
more meaningful, differentiate it into peculiarly 
American institutional, political, economic, and 
socioreligious symbolic forms. Some time after 
1789 and before 1860, derailment occurred. 
Americans became primarily dedicated to 
“equality,” to “pursuing policies designed to 
make ‘all men equal’ socially, economically, 
and politically.” Only secondarily do they cling 
to “self-government through deliberative pro- 
cesses,” e.g., to legislative supremacy. Because 
of Lincoln’s speeches and deeds, there have 
been “two traditions” which are “not compati- 
ble with one another” (pp. 94-5). Kendall 
and Carey, it seems, hope for one harmonious 
tradition; they hope to “derail” that tradition 
“which holds to a rather extreme view of equal- 
il ve i 

Why then do they almost ignore the large 
and growing scholarly criticism of progressiv- 
ist-revisionist historiography? Such an oversight 
seems puzzling because the antirevisionist his- 
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toriography—for example, the writings of 
Adair, Stourzh, Elkins and McKitrick, Dia- 
mond, Jaffa, Wood, Kenyon, Bailyn, and later 
Hofstadter—largely discredits the view that we 
have two antagonistic traditions and so pro- 
duces a more harmonious view of our tradition. 
Why do the authors in effect accept the most 
fundamental presupposition of the progressiv- 
ists, the opinion taught by Hofstadter to so 
many that there is an “antagonism . . . between 
the philosophy of the Constitution and the phi- 
losophy of American democracy”? Why do 
they only argue that—to use Hofstadter’s terms 
again—‘the philosophy of the Constitution” is 
morally and politically superior to “the philoso- 
phy of American democracy”? Perhaps their 
acceptance is for argument’s sake. After all, the 
progressivist version of the tradition is still that 
most often taught in high schools and colleges. 
But does not our great tradition enjoin us to ac- 
cept not its current or dominant but its true 
version? 

Not the lowly demands of rhetoric alone, I 
suggest, but the authors’ or their authority’s 
conception of tradition necessitates the accep- 
tance of the now traditional understanding of 
the tradition. According to this conception, tra- 
ditions result from a processive differentiation 
of the compressed symbols of a natively unique 
experience. Compressed symbols cannot appear 
as such to those who undergo the originary ex- 
perience; the Mayflower voyagers could know 
nothing of the differentiation of compressed 
symbols. First symbols appear “compressed, by 
comparison with that which they. will become 
with the passing of time” (p. 24). What com- 
pressed symbols become is “unpredictable.” In- 
deed, such symbols are capable of “an infinite 
variety of potential developments” (p. 37). Po- 
litical philosophy now seems to know about 
such symbols and what happened to them in 
time. But political philosophy, we discover, is 
itself a differentiation of symbols, a “critical 
clarification” of traditional symbols that uses 
“the symbols as its raw material” (p. 25). So 
this Voegelinian interpretation of our political 
tradition requires that the traditional or pub- 
licly dominant symbolization of the tradition be 
received as the object of critical clarification. 
Since that symbolization is understood as essen- 
tially accidental, this interpretation depends 
upon the “passing of time.” Its truth is tempo- 
ral and, therefore, not truth in the traditional or 
© philosophic sense. But perhaps Voegelin’s rep- 
resentation of symbolization will be shown to 
be the compressed symbol of the absolute expe- 
rience. Until it is, Basic Symbols will stand as 
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an attempt to criticize the times from the point 
of view of the times. 

In spite of or because of this root difficulty, 
the book has pedagogic value. To accomplish 
their questionable aim the authors must state 
the dominant view of the tradition and its char- 
acteristic presuppositions. This they do with 
clarity and force. With equal force, they show 
this view’s theoretical and historical difficulties. 
If they have not succeeded in understanding 
our political experience better than our great 
political heroes did, they certainly understand it 
better than the now dominant scholarship does. 

JoHN A. WETTERGREEN 
San Jose State College- 


Power and Community: Dissenting Essays in 
Political Science. Edited by Philip Green and 
Sanford Levinson. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1970. Pp. ix, 396. $10.00, $2.75 
paper.) 

This collection of essays is an outgrowth of 
the Caucus for a New Political Science. It more 
or less accurately reflects that group’s unhappi- 
ness with so-called mainstream political sci- 
ence. In a lead-off essay, Euben ascribes many 
of the problems of the discipline to the trauma 
of Nazism and McCarthy. One who remembers 
the way in which populist became a pejorative 
term can find some merit in the history. Not 
only did the leaders of the discipline develop a 
fear of the masses and old fashioned democ- 
racy, they began to rationalize a pluralistic 
group competition with an apathetic citizenry 
as a reasonable facsimile of all that democracy 
really need be. Political science had become 
part of the establishment and unconsciously be- 
gan to pay its way by rationalizing the status 
quo in true Panglossian style. Beyond the disci- 
pline’s love affair with the Land of the Free, it 
suffered a further astigmatism by one-sided at- 
tachment to the national cross-sectional sample 
survey, the endless and empty though honorific 
voting studies, and mindless statistical exercises 
in correlation analysis. 

Were this the whole of Euben’s complaint, 
many would agree with him. However, he em- 
barks on an application of Kuhn’s Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions to the discipline in ap- 
parent innocence of Kuhn’s subsequent aban- 
donment of the position taken in that book and 
Stephen Toulmin’s powerful criticism of it. Fol- 
lowing Kuhn, he comes precious close to mak- 
ing political science a mere procession of mo- 
mentary fads without independent empirical 
warrant, corrigibility, or possibility of cumula- 
tive improvement. This may be right, but one 
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must hope, if the discipline is to have value as 
other than rhetoric, that there is a better possi- 
bility. 

Levinson, I would like to believe, is dis- 
turbed by Euben’s extreme posture especially 
since he seems to be honestly and honorably 
concerned with whether or not he has some- 
thing of value to teach his students about useful 
modes of explanation and reasoned evaluation. 
His own experience at the feet of Kissinger 
must render him chary not only of the manda- 
rin but of others whose warrant to teach is even 


less susceptible of rational criticism. But he is. 


surely right that asking how the discipline 
might provide its students with really useful 
tools would be refreshing in its impact. 

Dolbeare makes the point, with which more 
and more are coming to agree, that the disci- 
pline has been too wrapped up in institutions 
and institutional inputs to the almost complete 
neglect of outputs, particularly as these are ob- 
servable in the lives of the underlying popula- 
tion. “Who Governs?” needs to be supple- 
mented by the question what difference does 
it make to whom who governs and the mode of 
their governing. The burden of many of the es- 
says is that a favorable verdict has been be- 
stowed without inquiry. 

Rogin attacks what he claims to be Truman’s 
failure to deal with the political process of 
groups in the same manner as with states. Na- 
tional interest is treated as a “spook” but group 
interest is treated in a different fashion. Rogin 
sees the conflict between leaders and rank and 
file in labor as an important reason why interest 
group liberalism fails to yield the democratic 
fruits claimed for it. One may wonder whether 
Rogin thinks Lenin wrong that the working 
class by itself doesn’t rise above trade union 
consciousness or holds Truman at fault for not 
making Lenin’s point. 

Lipsitz finds Lane and Converse to consign 
“the poor,” whatever this term may mean, to a 
satisfied conservatism or a confused inarticu- 
lateness. His n, several times that of Lane but 
still scarcely significant, shows that the “poor” 
have grievances. Presumably, a truly demo- 
cratic system would achieve their articulation. 
Moynihan, if he had taken off his technician’s 
blinders, might have had more tolerance of the 
O.E.O. experiment. 

Parenti finds the classical image of ethnic in- 
tegration misleading. Irish, Poles, Italians, and 
others have been invited to assume American 
burdens but not join the country club. The con- 
dition of Negroes is far worse. From the most 
rabidly assimilationist of the ethnics, they have 
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been forced to the perspectives of black nation- 
alism on the one hand and class struggle on the 
other. While Parenti sympathizes with the class 
struggle position of the Panthers, he finds value 
in the nationalist posture as well. He sees the 
Negro future as bleak, depending on a social 
revolution that only whites can make. It would 
be interesting to examine what data and what 
numbers make this perspective persuasive. 

Wolfe recounts his experience of the attempt 
to create a community, with the creation of 
community as the purpose at Old Westbury. 
Not surprisingly he finds this was the wrong 
way round. You have to have purposes in com- 
mon that make a community a useful enter- 
prise. 

Walzer raises one of the most engaging ideas 
in the volume. Taking off from the great sit- 
down strikes of the automobile industry and 
implicitly raising questions of university gover- 
nance, he examines the possibility of the civil 
disobedience of corporations without utter inci- 
vility or a confrontation with the state. This es- 
say has the great merit of being grounded in 
history and addressing concrete continuing 
problems. One would like to see it carried fur- 
ther. 

Green discusses the revolutionary implica- 
tions of Ocean Hill-Brownsville but mainly in 
terms of a polemic with Mayer. He assumes 
that the possession of a school board creates a 
black community in the district. Would that 
that would do it. Those blacks and whites trying 
to develop leadership and organization in the 
ghetto would have a ready made nostrum. It 
would also have helped if Green had been able 
to tell in what other than an intuitive way he 
measures the good done the people of the dis- 
trict and the children of Ocean Hill-Brownsville. 
These need more than taking on faith. 

Schaar, speaking in a voice oddly reminis- 
cent of William Y. Elliott attests the decline of 
authority destroyed by the workings of a ratio- 
nal-legal order and the abundance of the bored 
middle class. There is a sense in which we all 
would like the poetry of religion and tradition 
like the mullioned windows of a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, to darkly illuminate what reason will not 
warrant. James the First attacked those who 
would wade into the mystery of kings. But as 
Schaar himself with Weber recognizes we can’t 
go back. Nor is the case except for the bored 
unemployed academic so hopeless. Human mis- 
ery and vast scarcities abound. The bored vapid 
vanity of affluence is the occupational disease 
of a well paid academia and its middle-class pu- 
pils. 
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Tracy Strong writes an essay “Hold On to 
Your Brains.” It’s a hard ride. He cites with ap- 
proval Nietzsche. “As I understand Nietzsche, 
he is writing in such a manner that everyone 
who reads him is forced or drawn to read him- 
self into what Nietzsche wrote.” This new epis- 
temology is apparently unburdened by the law 
of the excluded middle and offers limitless pos- 
sibilities for a new political science. 

McWilliams winds up the volume with an es- 
say of which only a very fastidious Platonist 
would disapprove. On balance, with exceptions, 
these essays are not so much an attack on 
mainstream political science as a plea for a re- 
turn to an older genre of the discipline, bellelet- 
tristic political theorizing in the mode of the 
New York Review of Books. It is difficult to 
answer the vulgar question who would do what 
differently and better as a result of reading 
many but not all of these essays. Somewhere 
Marx writes, up to now the philosophers have 
only interpreted reality; the important thing is 
to change it. These are for the most part philos- 
ophers. What and how and if they seriously 
want to change remains obscure. 

.NorTon E. Lone 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 


Toward a New Public Administration: The 
Minnowbrook Perspective. Frank Marini, 
ed. (Scranton: Chandler Publishing Com- 
pany, 1971. Pp. 372. No price listed.) 
Dwight Waldo, feeling that the times were 

out of joint, and startled by a young professor’s 

assertion that a special issue of the Public Ad- 
ministration Review constituted “old men talk- 
ing to old men about irrelevancies,” took the 
initiative in organizing a conference of “young 

Public Administrationists” at Syracuse Univer- 

sity’s retreat at Minnowbrook in New York in 

September, 1968. The conferees were “to dis- 

cuss whatever seemed important to them.” The 

papers and commentary were assembled and 
printed in book form, Toward a New Public 

Administration, subtitled The Minnowbrook 

Perspective. Frank Marini of Syracuse edited 

the book. 

There are twelve papers, most followed by 
comments, often short papers themselves, In 
addition, short portions of the tapes of the 
meetings are frequently inserted to further il- 
lustrate their tenor. All but one of the twenty- 
two contributors are academics, most, assistant 
professors (as of 1970); all are “young,” but 
the criterion of youth is not disclosed. Given a 
conference so organized, readers will probably 
expect to meet a predictable syndrome of ideas, 
assertions, criticisms, and emotions. They will 
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not be disappointed. This syndrome “came to 
be called the Minnowbrook perspective” (p. 
xv). 

Although the tone of the conference, as re- 
vealed in papers, commentary, and edited tapes 
was unmistakable, not all participants shared 
the “Perspective” or bought it one-hundred per 
cent. Many arguments, therefore, were at least 
easy for me to understand. Since we know that 
administration, being government, is inevitably 
political, a more self-conscious recognition of 
the administrator’s values should contribute to 
responsibility. In a world of rapid change, the 
administrative objective might well be develop- 
ment—an evolving, adaptive, problem-solving 
structure rather than classical rationality. Rec- 
ognizing new needs for change, innovation, and 
clientele involvement, and recognizing also the 
inevitable value commitments of administra- 
tors, might indeed produce a more realistic 
public administration theory. We are told that 
social, technical and cultural changes may re- 
quire modification of Weberian bureaucracy in 
the direction of short-term, situationally deter- 
mined, project organization. An orthodox as- 
sessment of the scientific validity of administra- 
tive theory is combined in one paper with a 
criticism of the moral basis of such theory, 
deemed to be poor “if our assessment is sensi- 
tive to the preferences of minority groups or 
underprivileged participants in a political sys- 
tem” (Kronenberg, p. 215). 

A few papers could have been presented 
comfortably to a Conference of Older Public 
Administrationists—for example, Henderson’s 
adequate paper on comparative administration 
and Sharkansky’s paper on policy making, 
which comes the closest to an empirical study 
in the classical scientific style. And a few peo- 
ple (for example, Howard) even expressed 
doubts about that prestigeful new governing de- 
vice—PPB—in line with Wildavsky’s warning 
that government is inescapably political, not 
economic. 

The last three papers are by Syracuse faculty 
members. Frederickson attempts to foresee the 
future of a public administration with a “social 
equity” basis. Lambright tells us that “Public 
Administration is Public-Policy Making”; and 
Marini, expressing some “Objections to Reli- 
gious Crusades,” attempts to summarize the 
“Minnowbrook Perspective.” 

Perhaps more interesting, if not more en- 
lightening, than these digestable proposals is 
the mixture of notions and emotions which 
constitute the “Perspective.” (Remember, as 
far as this book is concerned, the 
“Perspective,” alternately the “New Public Ad- 
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ministration,” is what we, the readers, have 
been expressly offered.) 

A dominant theme is the search for “rele- 
vance,” a term never really defined. Generally 
accepted is the notion that this is a period of 
revolutionary ferment and change, but no indi- 
ces of scope or rate of change are produced. 
There is even an occasional reference to this 
“repressive” society. (“Perhaps more attention 
should be devoted to exploring the options 
available to administrators in a society bent on 
repression” [Friedland, p. 54]). In such a con- 
ference one is not surprised to find commit- 
ment to “the Politics of Love” (White, p. 69), 
defined as consensus behind absolute ethical 
norms and a political process of confrontation 
rather than negotiation and compromise by 
representatives. Apparently, history is or ought 
to be a progression from status to contract to 
confrontation. However, the exaggerated claims 
for youth (“. . . the modern young person is 
undeniably more mature than his counterpart 
of even a generation ago” (White, p. 61) might 
indicate a movement from contract (achieve- 
ment) back to status. 

Many of the contributors accept the notion 
that the American system is coming apart. “It 
has now become painfully visible to our society 
that it is the owner of decaying cities, racial in- 
equities, civil strife, . . . inadequacies in the 
quality and responsiveness of a large array of 
governmental services, and so on” (Biller, p. 
96). Dogmatic terms like “painfully obvious” 
abound, and one suspects that, as usual, they 
indicate a paucity of data. 

The contributors, for the most part, reject 
the notion of an objective social science. 
Knowledge is subjective, value-laden, and cul- 
ture-bound, a result of social brainwashing 
supporting the status quo. Since it must always 
project value preferences, they urge that social 
science, and especially public administration, 
adopt an explicit value orientation. Roughly, 
this orientation should be the promotion of 
equity in income and power—a strong identifi- 
cation with the interests of fairly powerless mi- 
norities. To bolster this position, they reject 
“positivism” and hopefully call upon phenome- 
nology and existentialism. The structure of con- 
sciousness itself qualifies the purity of our 
knowledge. Hence, self-analysis, self-revelation, 
empathy are all parts of knowledge gathering. 
One must “expand consciousness.” (See espe- 
cially the paper by Kirkhart and following 
commentary.) 

These views lead to an attack on democracy 
as we experience it. “. . . the procedures of rep- 
resentative democracy presently operate in a 
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way that either fails or only very gradually at- 
tempts to reverse systematic discrimination 
against disadvantaged minorities” (Frederick- 
son, p. 311). This criticism also applies to pub- 
lic administration, which is too majoritarian. It 
does not reflect “the preferences of minority 
groups or underprivileged participants in a po- 
litical system” (Kronenberg, p. 215). 

Consequently, “the new Public Administra- 
tion should be concerned with making the pub- 
lic bureaucracy an instrument for achieving so- 
cial justice and equality. This concern is very 
different from that of simply making the gov- 
ernment responsive to the wishes of a majority 
of the people” (Zimring, p. 231). Public ad- 
ministration should be oriented toward the 
clientele, provided they are underprivileged, 
not the popular sovereign whose servants we 
thought administrators to be. There is too 
much distinction between policy and adminis- 
tration. Administrators should be political. 

But how can public administration thumb its 
nose at majorities, or at the actual holders of 
power? Why should the establishrnent support 
such an administration? How do you transfer 
power from those who have it to those who do 
not? They have no solutions and barely discuss 
this problem. The only suggestion is an omi- 
nous one. “. .. it may be necessary for the new 
Public Administration to develop outside of the 
existing institutional framework and thinking 
of the university and government” (Zimring, p. 
233). 

This group was little concerned with techni- 
ques to improve administration. Why increase 
the effectiveness of a bad institution? For many 
of them, however, PPB is different. It is related 
to the concern for social justice. Perhaps this 
method will work where pluralistic democracy, 
with its incrementalism, failed. “PPB can be 
used as a basic device for change . . .” (Freder- 
ickson, p. 313). Experts in the science of deci- 
sion, given a vision of equity for the downtrod- 
den, need little help from democracy. An elite 
of the good and the competent will be a better 
form of government. The role of the university 
in all of this is to produce such an administra- 
tive elite. Academic public administration 
should seek to attract and produce chang? 
agents or activists bent on securing greate: 
equality regardless of congressional or presi- 
dential mandate. 

This book is not concerned with empirical 
studies or explanations of administration (wit 
the exception of the paper by Sharkansky). `t 
is concerned with conceptual frameworks ard 
might, therefore, have greater value to academi- 
cians than practitioners. It is, however, mostly 
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concerned with philosophy and criticism of our 
governmental and, to a lesser extent, academic 
institutions. Consequently, for the most part, if 
it tells us anything it tells us about the emo- 
tional-intellectual state of several young teach- 
ers of public administration rather than about 
administration. Since they are teachers of ad- 
ministration, the book is best regarded as con- 
taining facts in administration rather than facts 
about administration. 

It is customary for a book reviewer to give 
his personal evaluation of a book. While I can 
accept much of the analysis, the ideas involved 
in the “Minnowbrook Perspective” are difficult 
to evaluate. The positions in this “Perspective” 
are so fundamental that they are really beyond 
proof or disproof. Such fundamental commit- 
ments are acquired by an act of will. These po- 
sitions are so contrary to my own as to render 
attempts at communication all but useless, I am 
committed to the belief in objective reality; the 
belief in the possibility of objective truth, hence 
knowledge; the belief in pluralistic democracy; 
the belief that administrators should be respon- 
sible to Congress, the President, and the 
Courts. I believe in tolerance, in negotiation 
and compromise, in contract, in incremental 
policy making. I do not understand why it has 
not occurred to the “New Public Administra- 
tion” group that the governing instrument they 
wish to create might turn against them and 
their values and promote a set of values of an 
entirely different kind. 

Victor A THOMPSON 
University of Florida 


The Political Persuaders: The Techniques of 
Modern Election Campaigns: By Dan 
Nimmo. (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 214. $2.45.) 
“Can the ‘scientific politician’ do better than 

his ‘natural’ opponent?” Robert Lane and 

David Sears promised we would have the an- 

swer to that question by 1974 (see their Public 

Opinion, p. 56). 

Dan Nimmo, writing in 1970, and thus with 
four years, if he wants it, to change or firm up 
his mind, says the answer is becoming clear. 
The answer is yes and no, but mainly yes. 

The scientific politician, Nimmo says, “does 
better” with the uninvolved citizen. He knows 
that knowledgeable citizens, politically inter- 
ested citizens, and partisan, committed citizens 
(who are all probably the same people) cannot 
be converted, and can at best only be rein- 
forced. The scientific politician knows that the 
citizens worth attending to are those who are 
less knowledgeable, less interested, and less 
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committed. Because, as Converse very effec- 
tively demonstrated ten years ago (“Informa- 
tion Flow and the Stability of Partisan Atti- 
tudes,” POQ, Winter, 1962), the least political 
are the most manipulable. They are, in addi- 
tion, the hardest to get to, because they will not 
initiate a search for political opinions. To gen- 
erate political opinions in them, whether they 
will or no, the scientific politician uses the tech- 
niques of the mass marketeer—impulse politics 
in place of impulse buying. 

The principal virtue of Nimmo’s book is that 
it is an up-to-date survey of techniques for get- 
ting to the least political. The central part of 
the book—chapters on “Campaign Manage- 
ment,” “Profiling the Electorate,” and “The 
Tactics of Mass Persuasion”—count the ways 
the least political are wooed and won by scien- 
tific politicians. 

Around those central chapters Nimmo 
weaves a theory of “attitudinal and perceptual 
effects,” The scientific politician, he says, finds 
partial and often nonpolitical linkages to vot- 
ers, then minimally and temporarily politicizes 
them in the context of the campaign—just long 
enough and strong enough to secure the vote. 
The result is a discrete, unselfconscious, and 
impermanent, symbiosis of candidate and apoli- 
ticals in which the candidate gets the winning 
margin (he hopes) and the apolitical citizen 
keeps his self-respect (and obtains relief until 
the next time around). The mass man appears 
once more as one who, in political things, 
moves through perceptions to images to behav- 
iors with little if any of the psychosocial inte- 
gration that characterizes rational man. Thus: 


Mass Man: Perceptions > Images —> Behaviors 
Rational Man: Beliefs <> Attitudes <> Behaviors 


Once more social science seems to have 
shown the improbability of reasoned politics. 
Nimmo appears to believe that things are get- 
ting worse: campaigns are “increasingly” 
pseudo events (p. 26); there is an “increasingly 
growing” group of voters who rely on TV and 
“usually isolate themselves from all other me- 
dia” (p. 118). 

But are things getting worse? Campaigns 
were always pseudo events, were they not? The 
case could be made—convincingly, I think— 
that elections have always been unsubstantive 
and unthoughtful in direct proportion to the 
size of the electorate. If the American elector- 
ate now is becoming more knowledgeable and 
politically conscious (all the correlates of edu- 
cation, age, and class tell us that it is), then 
things may not be getting worse. We don’t 
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know. The trends are not clear yet in the con- 
test between manipulative technology and cam- 
paigns in which there is a shared and genuine 
public discourse. J think we're getting more of 
both. 

An end note. With a minimum of editing, 
this could have been a trade book. It may not 
be too late even now. It might sell five thou- 
sand copies a year in airport bookstalls. 

BERNARD HENNESSY 
California State College, Hayward 


The Politics of American Foreign Aid. By Mi- 
chael Kent O'Leary. (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1967. Pp. 135. $6.95.) 


Winston Churchill once said that democracy 
is the worst form of government “except for all 
the others.” Professor O’Leary says that the 
man on the street evaluates foreign aid in 
somewhat the same way: “. . . foreign aid is a 
good policy except for all the forms in which it 
has been applied” (p. 113). This aphorism epit- 
omizes the ambiguity surrounding foreign aid 
and which affects every level of U.S. policy mak- 
ing and administration. But Professor O’Leary 
has achieved an academic tour de force by 
writing a different book on a well-worn subject. 
This one concerns the domestic politics of for- 
eign aid. 

The author notes that experts disagree about 
where trade ends and aid begins. He com- 
pounds this confusion by introducing a new 
term, “ideological aid.” Harking back to Tom 
Paine, he writes that “in [this] sense, America 
has been in the business of foreign aid for its 
entire history” (p. 5). Moreover, “much of the 
malaise about foreign aid can be attributed to 
this ambiguity” about its nature and purpose. 

The foreign aid dilemma is not just a case of 
ambiguity however, not just the well-known 
American desire to be compassionate and hard- 
headed at the same time. Rather, and this is the 
central message, our political system has a ca- 
pacity for producing a continuing stalemate on 
this question. 

The book is devoted to an analysis of the 
workings of the entire political system, but to 
the reviewer the most striking evidence is con- 
tained in Chapter 3, “The Political Distribution 
of Opinion.” Here the author states that “rele- 
vant opinion is distributed throughout the pop- 
ulation in such a way that almost equal weight 
is given to the proponents and opponents of 
American foreign aid policy ... neither... 
enjoy[s] significant political advantages” (pp. 
29-30). 

The geographical distribution of opinion 
shows a high incidence in all regions of “inter- 
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nationalism.” This finding supports the national 
average—51 per cent—in favor of foreign aid 
(AIPO poll, March 1958). However, the South 
in the same poll registered only 38 per cent in 
favor. The South favors military aid for its di- 
rect opposition to communism; it also favors 
aid of a low-cost and clear-cut “missionary” 
character. Nevertheless, Southerners also see 
aid as a big spending program launched by the 
distrusted central authority that is forcing inte- 
gration upon them. This program is carried out 
in favor of foreign peoples and leaders who 
happen to be colored. The intensity of negative 
feelings about the latter clearly override the fa- 
vorable feelings toward the former. 

The real possibilities for stalemate are seen 
in the fact that those states having the lowest 
approval of foreign aid (44 per cent in 1958) 
sent to Congress 57 per cent of Representatives 
and 52 per cent of Senators. In this case a na- 
tionwide minority opposing aid is represented 
by a majority in each house of Congress. 

Favorable opinion within socioeconomic 
groupings is strongly related, not surprisingly, 
to high levels of education and income. Favor- 
able opinions exceeding 60 per cent were found 
only in groups who had at least a partial col- 
lege education (17 per cent of the population) 
and within professional, executive, and sales 
classifications (29 per cent of the work force). 

Further possibilities for stalemate also exist 
in socioeconomic groups: Some anti-aid opin- 
ions are held with greater intensity than pro-aid 
beliefs. Furthermore, the author points out that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing for for- 
eign aid” (p. 35). More people in a middle po- 
sition in education, having partially completed 
high school, considered foreign aid expendable 
—in response to a question about which items 
of government expenditure they would most 
like to see reduced—than did those with either 
more, or less, schooling. As indicated, one of 
the contributions of the study is its emphasis 
not just on the existence of opposing opinions 
but on an analysis of the intensity with which 
opposing opinions are held. 

When the results of poll questions on foreign 
aid are tabulated according to party allegiance 
in presidential elections, no significant differ- 
ences are found (page 42). This observation is 
supported by polls going back to 1948. Rea- 
sons: first, on foreign aid, only one respondent 
in five had simultaneously (1) an opinion, (2) 
any knowledge of government policy, and (3) 
an accurate perception of the policy positions 
of the two parties. Second, higher levels of 
voter knowledge and interest tend to be associ- 
ated with “bread and butter” issues. (But the 
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author notes that the single issue in 1960 on 
which the greatest number of respondents 
showed knowledge and perception of party po- 
sitions was the question of taking a firm stand 
against China and the Soviet Union.) Third, 
foreign aid offers no opportunity for candidates 
to tap a consistent set of opinions. 

The attitudes necessary for support of for- 
eign aid are found to include: internationalism, 
support for long-term involvements abroad, a 
belief in the “exportability” of the “American 
way of life,” tolerance of “deviant” interna- 
tional behavior by aid recipients, and a certain 
optimism about government spending (p. 43). 
These values are diffused throughout American 
society and are “not concentrated in a politi- 
cally effective manner.” This makes foreign aid 
a very tricky issue for presidential candidates. 

For much the same reason, pressure groups 
have not been very effective either in marshal- 
ing their publics in support of foreign aid or in 
providing alternatives. Foreign aid is thus de- 
cided largely by the interplay between the Ex- 
ecutive and Congress. In his treatment of Con- 
gress, O’Leary finds that there are party differ- 
ences between Democrats and Republicans. In 
the 86th and 87th Congresses, in the House the 
average Democrat voted supporting foreign aid 
68 per cent of the time; for Republicans it was 
54 per cent. In the Senate, the average figures 
for Democrats and Republicans were 53 and 
48 per cent, respectively. Republicans on the 
whole have been more critical of foreign aid 
and more willing to restrict its operations and 
reduce its size. 

Congressional voting is, however, much af- 
fected by which party has the Presidency. Sena- 
tors and Representatives shift their votes on 
foreign aid significantly between one Congress 
and the next; both parties exhibit strong pat- 
terns of consensus when voting with a Presi- 
dent of their own party; out-party votes in both 
houses exhibit bimodal distributions associated 
with well known patterns of conflict. 

The Presidency is thus the hub of public- 
opinion formation on foreign aid. It is here that 
the major policies have been established—the 
Marshall Plan, Point IV, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the Peace Corps. Yet the tools available 
to the Presidency in the continuing contest for 
support are only partially effective. The fre- 
quent resort to “reorganization,” the shuffling 
in and out of new administrators, the appoint- 
ment of citizen and expert study commissions, 
while all intended to impress the public with 
presidential concern and hard-headedness, have 
confused the public and have reduced AID ad- 
ministration to musical chairs. The result is a 
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weakening of presidential direction with Con- 
gress moving into the vacuum. At times, a con- 
fusing role reversal occurs with the Presidency 
emerging as important in the setting of policies, 
and the Congress becoming primarily em- 
broiled with details of administration. A sort of 
political Gresham’s law seems to be at work 
here. 

O’Leary has an interesting appendix on the 
“ranking of values” with respect to foreign aid. 
By comparing the poll results over a fifteen- 
year period, with respect to two or more ques- 
tions having one element in common, the au- 
thor was able to rank the strengths of the posi- 
tive and negative factors in public opinion rela- 
tive to foreign aid. The methodology utilized 
here is inventive and deserves further experi- 
mentation; it tends to overcome some of the 
weaknesses of research based on public opinion 
polls. Namely, it deals with the continuities in 
public opinion over a relatively long period and 
allows for qualitative and comparative state- 
ments about the apparent underlying values in- 
volved. In spite of this the present reader found 
the specific results, in this case, rather uncon- 
vincing. 

Professor O'Leary has done us all a favor in 
his well-informed, data-packed, and occasion- 
ally witty book. His book has “added to knowl- 
edge” and while it has ended on the same note 
of perplexity with which it began, that, after 
all, is typical of work on foreign aid. 

CLARENCE E, THURBER 
University of Oregon 


The Politics of Fiscal Policy Formation. By 
Lawrence C. Pierce. (Pacific Palisades: 
Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc., 1971. Pp. 
224. $8.00.) 


Lawrence C. Pierce has written a good book 
on The Politics of Fiscal Policy Formation. 
Anyone who is interested in how fiscal policy is 
made in America should begin with this vol- 
ume. I have a few qualms about it; the first 
half, in my opinion, is considerably better than 
the second. Taken as a whole, however, the 
book represents an admirable achievement 
from which I learned a good deal. 

Pierce seeks to connect the application of 
economic theory and data to the organization 
of advice on fiscal policy in a political context, 
Through extensive interviews with participants, 
he describes in operational terms how eco- 
nomic forecasts are made, how problems are 
determined to exist, and how the various presi- 
dential and congressional actors go about re- 
solving them. He is particularly good at reveal- 
ing the relationships between the fiscal policy 
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instruments—taxing, borrowing, spending, 
lending, etc.—and the political costs involved 
in using them to help secure such policy goals 
as price stability, full employment, and eco- 
nomic growth. Since the executive has certain 
discretionary powers in the area of debt man- 
agement, for instance, it may use them, when a 
change in disposable income through taxes 
would be preferable, because the more desir- 
able alternatives require cooperation from oth- 
ers who are not always willing to give it. 

The admixture of political and economic 
considerations leads to the adoption of infor- 
mal norms that may be more important than 
any declared policy. Social security taxes are 
often favored for adjustments, for instance, be- 
cause people do not seem to react strongly to 
speed-ups or postponements of increased bene- 
fits or levels of taxes. Tax increases should not 
be sought, another norm states, unless the bud- 
get adjustment is at least $2 billion because the 
hassle is not worth it. Old taxes are apparently 
better than new ones because people are used 
to them. So if a tax is scheduled for removal, 
the first alternative would be to consider con- 
tinuing it. I would have liked to see more done 
with the practical impact of these norms under 
different conditions. 

The third and fourth chapters on economic 
forecasting are the best in the book. Pierce de- 
scribes how the Troika (The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, the Treasury, and the Bureau 
of the Budget) goes about making economic 
forecasts. Each major participant has its own 
biases. The Treasury, which is always worried 
about having to raise taxes, tends to underesti- 
mate actual revenue. The Bureau of the Bud- 
get, which owes its main allegiance to the Presi- 
dent but must also get something for the vari- 
ous spending departments, tends to underesti- 
mate expenditures. At once, this permits the 
BOB to give the President what he wants, 
which is the appearance of less of a deficit than 
supposed, and to enable a few more expendi- 
tures to appear in the budget than would other- 
wise have been the case. The Council, com- 
posed of academic economists, shares their 
preference for greater concern over employ- 
ment rather than inflation and towards greater 
rather than lesser economic growth. 

Members of all three organizations must get 
together, agree on a central economic story, re- 
solve on a step-by-step basis the numerous un- 
certain aspects of each forecast, and arrive at a 
series of recommendations to the President 
with which all of them can live. Disagreement 
may be found in qualifiers to various sentences 
or in the shadings of words. When greater un- 
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certainty than usual is felt to be present, or 
when the President reaches out more widely for 
conflicting opinions, advice may be sought 
from academic economists around the country. 
Throughout the book, Pierce provides a de- 
scription and running commentary on President 
Johnson’s tax surcharge of 1968. By December 
1965, it had become apparent to the Council of 
Economic Advisors that Vietnam war expendi- 
tures, in the context of an economy operating 
at near full employment, would increase infla- 
tionary pressures unless there was a significant 
increase in taxes, President Johnson did not 
want to cut down on his domestic programs, 
and he found support in Congress for an in- 
crease virtually nonexistent. At one point he 
asked members of the Council whether he 
should, nevertheless, still ask for a big tax in- 
crease. Pierce reports the following exchange: 


‘Should I be on the right side for the good of fu- 
ture policy even if I would lose the fight?’ After 
much deliberation, we told him that it would prob- 
ably be better not to ask for it, that from the 
psychological standpoint, the costs of a loss of 
faith in the ‘new economics’ would be less than the 
cost of a loss of confidence in the financial markets 
at home and abroad arising out of the president’s 
inability to get such a request enacted (p. 122). 


Pierce does not ask what business “expert” 
economists have in making recommendations 
to presidents “from the psychological stand- 
point,” but it would have been a good question. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
chapters on the Presidency and Congress, end- 
ing with a series of propositions purporting to 
describe fiscal policy formation. Somehow, 
there is a loss of direction. Little new is added, 
and much old is recast in unsatisfactory form. 
What is one to make of propositions like “The 
greater the degree of technical complexity, the 
more difficult it is to predict policy outcomes” 
(p. 183), or “The greater the expected impact, 
the larger the number of issues and goals likelv 
to be evoked” (p. 187)? Similarly, in the chap- 
ter on the Presidency, Pierce’s taxonomy of role 
concepts in decision making (general leadership 
roles, special staff roles, critical problem roles, 
etc.) is not at all illuminating. By the end of th? 
book the author is concerned with all sorts cf 
questions—whether policy making will be more 
or less comprehensive or incremental, whether a 
smaller or greater number of alternatives will be 
considered, whether the decisions will be mada 
more slowly or rapidly—that neither he nor any- 
one else can answer. He would have been better 
off following through on his earlier efforts 1c 
show how the standard operating procedures, 
which evolve from the interaction of economic 
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analysis, political requirements and organiza- 
tional needs, affect a variety of fiscal policy de- 
cisions. 

Nevertheless, I recommend the book highly 
to students of national politics and public pol- 
icy. It is the best we have on the political orga- 
nization of fiscal policy. 

AARON WILDAVSKY 
University of California, Berkeley 


Aussenpolitik in Adenauer’s Kanzlerdemokratie. 
By Arnulf Baring. (Munich and Vienna: R. 
Oldenbourg Verlag, 1969. Pp. 492. Brosch. 
DM 28, Leinen DM 38.) 

Although Baring’s work is subtitled “Bonn’s 
Contribution to the European Defense Com- 
munity,” neither the title nor subtitle reveals 
that the book is actually an exhaustive case 
study of the beginning of Adenauer’s efforts to 
rearm West Germany and to integrate her into 
the Western camp. Baring records the relevant 
history of the period 1949-1953 using an ex- 
plicitly German-centered, decision-reporting 


. format. Within the limits he has set for himself, 


he has done a thorough, scholarly piece of 
work that deepens our understanding of Ade- 
nauer’s decision-making process, the nature of 
West German federal-state relations in the 
early 1950s, and, most persuasively of all, the 
extremely narrow and illiberal conception of 
democracy held by Adenauer and most of his 
chief assistants. 

While he has written a good case study, I 


‘would criticize Baring for not having written a 
‘book to go with the title. For example, there 


are very few generalizations about foreign pol- 
icy that transcend the first four years of Ade- 
nauer’s rule. Baring offers no proof that deci- 
sion-making characteristics he discerned at an 
early stage in Adenauer’s rule were continued 
past the first four years. Complicating these 
omissions is the fact that the thesis of the book 
is first stated in an appendix. Before one 
reaches that appendix the reader must guess at 
exactly what it is that Baring is trying to prove. 

His thesis is, first, that the particular contri- 
bution of West Germany as an actor in post- 
World War II European politics has not been 
duly recognized by Western writers (he singles 
out as an example Hanrieder’s West German 
Foreign Policy, 1949-1963), who overempha- 
size West German passivity and acquiescence. 
Second, he argues that Adenauer’s success in 
achieving rearmament (despite majority oppo- 
sition) and integration with the West (despite 
warnings that this would result in permanently 
dividing Germany) occurred because there was 
no effective domestic political power opposing 
Adenauer. 
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In trying to prove his twofold thesis, Baring 
teaches a number of interesting conclusions 
about German political actors of that period. 
Theodor Heuss, for example, who has been de- 
picted frequently as a forthright democrat set- 
ting examples of proper behavior for more au- 
thoritarian Germans, appears in Baring’s study 
as an acquiescent follower of the Steel Chancel- 
lor. The present President of the Federal Re- 
public, Gustav Heinemann, on the other hand, 
receives favorable notice as one of the very few 
principled opponents of Adenauer who re- 
signed a ministerial post because of opposition 
to governing policies. 

The focus of the book is on Adenauer as pol- 
icy maker: his conceptions, strategy, and tac- 
tics which dominated the West German politi- 
cal scene. Baring uses a set of themes familiar 
to readers of Adenauer’s biographies in ex- 
plaining Adenauer’s very early decision to an- 
chor West Germany in the West. Baring’s ex- 
planation is more persuasive to this reader than 
those offered by Hiscocks and Wighton, for ex- 
ample, because of his more scholarly documen- 
tation and the use of deathbed confessions that 
occurred after the Hiscocks and Wighton books 
had been written. Using these more persuasive 
data carefully, Baring links factors such as the 
Rhineland’s ties with the West and Adenauer’s 
Catholicism, his anti-Prussian and his anti- 
Communist beliefs in a way that convincingly 
supports even the sweeping statement that “Na- 
tional Socialism, the war, and defeat could not 
change the foreign policy conception of Ade- 
nauer” (p. 56). Baring’s study furthermore re- 
veals that Adenauer’s early proposals for West- 
ern European unification (Fall, 1945) were de- 
signed to make impossible a future war be- 
tween Germany and the West by fusing the 
economic power of what was to become the 
ECSC several years later. 

Baring claims that there was a “vacuum of 
domestic political power” (p. 339) when Ade- 
nauer’s foreign policy course was revealed. 
There were those who sought to change the 
Western integration policy but they had no po- 
litical power with which to challenge Adenauer. 
Opponents also are shown to have forgotten 
Adenauer’s dictum that “policy must be 
simple” and thus to have failed to produce pop- 
ularly acceptable alternatives to Adenauer’s 
policy. Adenauer monopolized the foreign pol- 
icy-making process by his recruitment of expe- 
rienced men like Globke and Lenz who led a 
“political General Staff” which in turn created 
a foreign policy bureaucracy insulated from the 
government, the parliamentary majority, the 
opposition, and public opinion. 

This reviewer was particularly struck by the 
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importance of authoritarian expectations in 
Adenauer’s method of governance. Adenauer 
and the majority of his top-level assistants ap- 
pear to have been truly ignorant of the nature 
of an open, liberal democracy. Adenauer’s near 
total control over subordinates in his own 
Chancellor’s Office was apparently the way he 
thought publishers and radio station heads, for 
example, controlled their subordinates. Ade- 
nauer acknowledged no spontaneous, indepen- 
dent criticism: all was opposition-inspired, po- 
litically motivated. Hence in the field of foreign 
affairs, anyone in West Germany who advo- 
cated German neutralization and demilitariza- 
tion in the early 1950s was regarded by Ade- 
nauer as “either an idiot of the highest order or 
a traitor” (p. 107). Adenauer and his chief 
supporters in the government publicly ques- 
tioned the motives and integrity of the judges 
on the federal Constitutional Court when that 
court acted within its competence but in a way 
that threatened to defeat Adenauer’s treaty pro- 
posal. Similar charges were hurled at the 
Bundesrat when it sought to review the treaties 
involved in the European Defense Community 
negotiations. 

Baring supplies additional evidence to that 
given in earlier sources on Adenauer’s actual 
reasons for maintaining the position that West 
Germany and the West should only negotiate 
with the Soviets “from a position of strength.” 
He offers considerable evidence that Adenauer 
had actually abandoned the eastern part of 
Germany to Soviet hegemony on grounds of 
Realpolitik as well as from the fear that the 
West would be made uneasy by any serious at- 
tempts at reunification. 

Baring’s study, which includes a useful anno- 
tated bibliography, is, in conclusion, a well-doc- 
umented case study of a most important and 
formative set of negotiations in the beginnings 
of Adenauer’s chancellorship. I hope that Bar- 
ing will return at some future time to write the 
more general work this book’s title suggests. 

PAuL J. CASSIDY 
University of Denver 


Attitades et comportements politiques à 
Boulogne-Billancourt: enquête par panel 
1965-1967. By Frédéric Bon and Guy 
Michelat. (Paris: A. Colin, 1971. Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques: Travaux 
et recherches de science politique, No. 12. 
Pp. 129. No price indicated.) 
Boulogne-Billancourt, a residential and in- 

dustrial suburb of about 110,000 inhabitants on 

the southwest corner of Paris, features the im- 

mense government-owned Renault automobile 

factory along with luxury apartments on the 
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edge of the Bois de Boulogne. The Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques has devoted 
considerable study to this microcosm of politi- 
cal and social attitudes (cf. E. Findberg, Evolu- 
tion politique et sociale de Boulogne-Billan- 
court depuis 1945, Paris: F.N.S.P., 1968). 

The present work is the result of an exten- 
sive questionnaire (10 pages of close type) 
given to 593 respondents in 1967 after the 
elections to the National Assembly. All the sub- 
jects had also been similarly questioned in 1965 
on the occasion of the presidential election (de 
Gaulle won, remember?). On the basis of these 
two sets of responses, Messrs. Bon and Miche- 
lat draw the most extensive and tenuous con- 
clusions regarding consistency and change in 
voting opinions and patterns with reference to: 
sex (not very significant), age (younger voters 
change more often and prefer presidential sys- 
tem over parliamentary), education (pattern 
more consistent among people who went be- 
yond primary schooling), occupation (voting 
stability among upper cadres), income (change 
is more frequent if real income is either rising 
or falling), television in home (no significant 
effect on voting patterns—N.B., French TV is 
state-owned and -controlled), interest of re- 
spondent (greater consistency of voting pat- 
terns among those with greater political inter- 
est, as measured by their reading of political 
news items, listening to political broadcasts, 
etc.), and so forth, with some very nice charts 
and tables. 

A major portion of the analysis is devoted to 
the question of the Gaullist presidential system 
versus the parliamentary type: More men than 
women favor the latter (49 per cent of men re- 
spondents as against 38 per cent of women), 
except that this variation disappears when the 
political-interest factor is held “high” for both 
men and women, in which case 57 and 56 per 
cent, respectively, favor the parliamentary 
form. Support of the Gaullist system varies 
with income level and with education (i.e. 
lower classes like strong rule). Among respon- 
dents aged 50-64, 61 per cent prefer the pres- 
idential system, while those aged between 
21—49 are almost evenly divided between the 
two systems in their preferential opinions. 

In a final chapter the authors attempt to as- 
sess the problem of attitude stability, in general, 
among voters. Conclusion: The greater the in- 
tegration of the voter into the political system, 
either because he is a member of a political 
party or because he is part of the educated 
elite, the greater will be the consistency of his 
political attitudes and behavior. Conversely, the 
more disaffected and ignorant the voter is, the 
more variable and apathetic will be his voting 
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behavior. (The argument is really more sophis- 
ticated than this, but I am not sure it is more 
significant.) 

For those readers interested in knowing the 
breakdown of both the 1965 and 1967 samples, 
the figures are given by sex, age, level of educa- 
tion, income (five categories), occupation of 
respondent (eight categories), and occupation 
of head of household. The structure of the two 
samples varied at most by 5 per cent (in sex 
differential and in income levels), with a mean 
variation of only 1 per cent. How the two sam- 
ples compare with the occupational structure of 
Boulogne-Billancourt is not indicated, but one 
notes that 25 per cent of the respondents be- 
longed to the professional and middle-to-upper 
cadres, whereas only 12 per cent of the active 
population of France as a whole belonged to 
this category in the 1962 census; conversely, 35 
per cent of the respondents were in the em- 
ploye-worker-service category, whereas 55 per 
cent of the active population of France, and 75 
per cent of the active population of the Parisian 
suburbs, were in this category. 

To draw from this study any conclusions 
other than those concerning voter change and 
stability, mentioned above, would therefore be 
unwise. But, although not earth-shaking, those 
data will be of interest to all students of voting 
behavior and opinion. 

WESLEY D. CAMP 
Adelphi University 


Lenin, Gosudarstvo, Politika. By F. M. Burlat- 
skii. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” 1970. 
Pp. 498. 2 rubles, 40 kopecks.) 

It is extremely difficult for a Westerner to re- 
view any Soviet publication. One can never be 
sure of the author’s views: while a writer’s re- 
marks sometimes are his own, often they sim- 
ply reflect the current party line. As the politi- 
cal atmosphere in the USSR changes, scholars 
(and other writers) are allowed more or less 
latitude to express their own convictions. More- 
over, Western analysts often are too strongly 
inclined to look for hidden meanings or subtle 
protests against the regime or its leaders. Even 
those who are unenthusiastic about Kremlinol- 
ogy sometimes see Aesopian significance in per- 
fectly innocuous statements. 

The present book shows how relevant these 
problems are. Professor Burlatskii, trained in 
philosophy, is best known to American political 
scientists as a vigorous and articulate advocate 
of the scientific study of politics. In a major 
Pravda article in 1965, Burlatskii advanced the 
radical notion that political analysis in the 
USSR. involved little more than rhetoric and 
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doctrinal exegesis. A genuinely scientific ap- 
proach, he argued, involves “the asking of 
questions whose answers are not known in ad- 
vance.” Unfortunately, events have shown that 
the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime is extremely hos- 
tile toward freedom of scientific inquiry, and 
the promise of Burlatskii’s article has not been 
fulfilled. Advocates of political science in the 
USSR are stified by powerful conservative 
forces—academic, ideological, and political. 

Burlatskii’s book shows only too clearly the 
terrible constraints under which Soviet social 
scientists labor. The most interesting and inno- 
vative section of the book, “Society and Its Po- 
litical Structure,” is essentially a theoretical and 
methodological essay. It sets forth the rationale 
underlying a systems approach to the study of 
politics and argues for empirical research ef- 
forts combining structural and functional anal- 
ysis. Burlatskii’s presentation is almost entirely 
straightforward and undogmatic. He is clearly 
critical of the ossified state of Soviet social sci- 
ence. To bring it up to date, Burlatskii recom- 
mends the “critical assimilation” of “bourgeois” 
research techniques, especially modeling and 
statistical methods (p. 186). He explicitly urges 
Soviet sociologists to expand their research into 
political matters and criticizes official agencies 
for their failure to make available certain of 
their data. 

Burlatskii emphasizes the instrumental role 
political science could play in the USSR. To 
bolster his argument, he cites the experience of 
East European social scientists in developing an 
independent discipline of political science, e.g., 
in Poland and Yugoslavia. Moreover, he sets 
forth some rather unorthodox proposals. He 
supports the practice, adopted by a number of 
East European states, of allowing contested 
elections for legislative seats. He even repeats 
the extraordinary suggestion for court reform 
he first put forth in 1958, to increase the num- 
ber of people’s assessors from two to ten and 
thereby. introduce a form of trial by jury. 

The bulk of the book, however, is tenden- 
tious and polemical, hardly conforming to the 
innovative suggestions sketched out in the 
methodological section. Burlatskii’s views on 
most subjects are predictable and dogmatic. His 
criticism of “bourgeois” (primarily American) 
political science is sweeping, sometimes to the 
point of being doctrinaire. According to Burlat- 
skii, political science fulfills very explicit func- 
tions in bourgeois society. It rationalizes the ex- 
isting system of property and power relations 
and contributes to the political socialization of 
Western youth. This conception of political sci- 
ence is important and merits careful analysis; 
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indeed, some Westerners hold the same view. 
But Burlatskii makes no attempt to prove his 
point; he advances certain conclusions without 
providing any evidence whatsoever. Thus, he 
says, American political science developed “un- 
der the influence . . . of state monopoly capital- 
ism” as a response to Marxism and to help the 
“enormous state machine” function more effi- 
ciently. Even now there is a “direct link” be- 
tween the discipline and state-monopoly capi- 
talism. And political scientists are responsible 
for the “ideological and political training of 
students”—all of whom, he says, must attend a 
series of lectures on political science. The pur- 
pose is to train citizens “in a spirit of defending 
bourgeois ideology and combatting communism 
and socialism” (p. 185). 

But if Burlatskii is no radical, he certainly is 
no hack. His writing is far superior to most So- 
viet writing on politics. His defense of the 
Marxist approach to the study of politics and 
his criticism of Western behavioralism (espe- 
cially the group study of politics) are intelli- 
gent and articulate. But the reader is left frus- 
trated, Burlatskii is unquestionably an able and 
informed scholar. His enthusiasm for method- 
ological rigor, for empirical research, for a 
comparative approach, is clear. He is mani- 
festly impatient with the need to conform to an 
official line; on the basis of his earlier writings, 
it is clear that he is a progressive thinker. Un- 
fortunately, this book does not meet his own 
high standards. It is a casualty of political 
change in the USSR, of a regime which is in- 
creasingly unenthusiastic about academic free- 
dom. Perhaps if he had published it earlier (it 
was ten years in the writing), Burlatskii would 
have produced a very different manuscript. But 
Soviet censors today are even more vigilant in 
preventing the publication of anything resem- 
bling value-free social science. Though not 
without considerable merit, the book ultimately 
is disappointing. 

Davip E, POWELL 
University of Virginia 


Memoiren 1918-1934. By Heinrich Brüning. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1970. Pp. 
721. Price not listed.) 

While Heinrich Brüning’s memoirs cover the 
years 1918 to 1934, three-fourths of the book is 
devoted to his work as Reich Chancellor, 1930 
to 1932, and as Foreign Minister, 1931 to 
1932. Some seventy pages deal with the two 
years preceding his flight to Switzerland in 
1934. His years as a youth are not mentioned. 
A few pages are given over to his experiences 
as a front line soldier. 
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The memoirs were written in several parts, in 
different years, beginning 1934 to 1935 in Swit- 
zerland and ending in the ’fifties when he wrote 
in the United States about the period from 
1919 to 1929, His book is based on a wartime 
diary, newspaper articles published by him and 
some friends in 1923, and, for the crucial years 
of the Chancellorship, on the detailed daily ap- 
pointment calendar notes (Tageszettel) kept by 
State Secretary H. Piinder, Chief of the Chan- 
cellery, and supplemented by Briining’s per- 
sonal stenographic notes. The Tageszettel and a 
number of important documents were smug- 
gled out of Germany in 1934. 

The memoirs provide only a few attempts at 
an overview of the historical events of the two- 
year period shortly before Hitler’s rise to 
power. They cover in some detail a large num- 
ber of grave economic and political problems, 
domestic and foreign. Among them were repa- 
rations, military and naval questions, the Ost- 
hilfe, and the Austrian customs union; financial 
crises in industry, agriculture, banks, newspa- 
pers, and religious and other organizations; 
widespread corruption and fraud in public and 
private life (pp. 406—409, 449-50); the 
waste of public funds, uneraployment, 
elections, and relations between the Reich and 
the Lander. The fateful emergency decrees are 
described and discussed. Brtining had in readi- 
ness drafts of additional emergency decrees 
which he was secretly prepared to use for the 
sake of “Ruhe und Ordnung” in the event that 
coalition negotiations in the Länder ended in 
failure. These drafts provided for the Reich to 
take over from the Lander control of the police 
and administration of justice (p. 570). 

Unfortunately, Briining offers no philosoph- 
ical discussion of the use of emergency decrees, 
no coherent examination of the role of Hinden- 
burg or of Briining’s attitude toward him, and 
no questioning of whether the system of pro- 
portional representation contributed heavily to 
the German political party mess. He does, how- 
ever, provide a number of acute observations 
on German political life of the time. 

Brüning had some trouble keeping his For- 
eign Office in line (pp. 295-97). His official 
telephones were bugged by Reichswehr officers 
and secret information was passed on to both 
General Schleicher and the Nazis. Secret Chan- 
cellery documents were made available to Ber- 
lin newspapers (pp. 395-98). 

Briining was a man of strong convictions, 
and of an independent mind. He was a con- 
vinced monarchist who favored and planned 
for the restoration of the monarchy (pp. 373, 
378, 418, 453, 456, 462-63, 579), but he of- 
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ten praises Social Democratic leaders for their 
courage and sense of civic responsibility (pp. 
110, 132, 214, 218, 260). Although he was a 
strong conservative, he frequently castigates the 
parties of the right, the Reichswehr, big indus- 
trialists, bankers, and land owners. A devoted 
Centrist, he had bad personal and political rela- 
tions with Prelate Ludwig Kaas, the national 
leader of his party. He writes bitterly about the 
willingness of many Centrists to play ball with 
the Nazis, some, he claims, to save their cabinet 
jobs in the Lander. He even charges prominent 
pro-Nazi Centrists with “treason” against the 
party (pp. 668-69). On an official visit to 
Rome, he tells us that he felt close to Mussolini 
and had sharp differences with Cardinal Pa- 
celli, Papal Secretary of State. He told Pacelli 
that he “would have to resist any attempt on 
the part of the Vatican to exercise influence on 
his political decisions or the attitude of the 
Center Party,” but he felt free to advise the 
Pope that “National Socialism and Fascism had 
no spiritual bases in common” and that he, 
therefore, “considered it necessary that the Vat- 
ican come to a ‘conciliation with Mussolini at a 
time when Bolshevist ideas in red or another 
color were spreading throughout the world” 
(pp. 354-60). 

Briining was bitterly disappointed in the 
weak and changeable attitude of most German 
bishops and many higher clergy toward the 
Nazis (pp. 653, 664-65, 673). He expresses 
horror at the willingness of the Vatican to con- 
clude an unfavorable concordat with the Third 
Reich and at its unwillingness to form a com- 
mon front with Protestant believers in defense 
of basic Christian teachings (pp. 666, 670-73, 
677). 

The memoirs abound in detail. Curiously, 
there are many references to meetings taking 
place on “Saturday” or “Wednesday at 9:30 
A.M.” but few indications of the day of the 
month, or year. There is an overabundance of 
last names, often without indication of posi- 
tions held or other background information. A 
valuable but incomplete Index of Persons helps 
to identify many people of importance but falls 
short of clarifying Briining’s references to “a 
high official,” “his uncle,” or “the mother-in- 
law” of an ambassador. 

For the student of German government and 
politics there is plenty of “pay dirt” in Chancel- 
lor Briining’s memoirs, but the individual veins 
vary greatly in worth. The prospective publica- 
tion of a number of Briining’s university lec- 
tures and letters may be expected to add to the 
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value of these memoirs by clarifying a number 
of questions. 

JoHN Brown Mason 
California State University, Fullerton 


The British General Election of 1970. By Da- 
vid Butler and Michael Pinto-Duschinsky. 
(London and New York: Macmillan, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1971. Pp. xvi, 493. $15.00.) 
This treatise, which is the eighth in the series 

of Nuffield College election studies, follows the 
main contours of the three preceding volumes, 
but with a few beneficial variations, In place of 
the sketches of the campaign in selected constit- 
uencies, the authors offer a more general and 
better-ordered treatment of electoral politics in 
the localities. Interviews over a wider range 
have yielded more information about develop- 
ments in the interim between elections and 
about strategies in the national campaign, as 
well as political activities at the local level. In- 
cluded for the first time are valuable census 
data arranged on a constituency basis. 

The authors set for themselves three “central 
tasks”: (1) to see why the fortunes of the La- 
bour Party dwindled so rapidly between 
1966-1969; (2) to show how it staged a come- 
back in 1969-1970; and (3) to “examine the 
way in which the Conservatives won after all” 
(p. ix). These questions, though oriented more 
toward description than theoretical analysis, are 
nevertheless clear-cut. The study, however, is 
not explicitly organized around the questions, 
and at times the reader has to pull together fac- 
tors that are buried at various places in the nar- 
rative. Collecting a vast amount of useful fac- 
tual material, the authors intend their study to 
be primarily descriptive: “We hope we have 
made a substantial contribution to the argu- 
ment and provided evidence which proponents 
of any point of view can cite” (p. xiv). 

After wrapping up the voting charts which 
recorded their 1966 victory, the members of 
the Labour Government turned to the eco- 
nomic graphs which indicated nothing but trou- 
ble. To counteract inflationary pressures and 
chronic runs on the pound, they instituted wage 
and price controls. Eventually they had to re- 
sort to devaluation, but were slow to take ad- 
vantage of it. As unemployment spread, defia- 
tionary measures grew more unpopular. Strikes 
in 1968 prompted the Government to introduce 
an Industrial Relations Bill which generated so 
much hostility within the Party that the minis- 
ter was forced to withdraw it. Dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s performance in 
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1966-1969 was reflected in the opinion polls 
(its support dropped to 26 per cent at one 
point), heavy losses in by-elections and local 
elections, and a decline in Party membership. 
The wounds inflicted by Labour’s economic 
policies, the authors conclude, were not suffi- 
ciently healed in time for a June election. 

In the autumn of 1969, however, Labour’s 
position began to improve. The balance of 
payments turned in Britain’s favor, and the 
Government scored points in its handling of 
the violence in Northern Ireland. Encouraged 
by these developments, Labour strategists 
launched a campaign to rally the Party acti- 
vists, and the Government relaxed some eco- 
nomic controls. After spotty improvement in 
by-elections and county elections, Labour regis- 
tered dramatic gains in contests for borough 
council seats in May 1970, an increase in popu- 
lar support that was confirmed by the polls. At 
this point the Prime Minister opted for a June 
election rather than waiting for October. As the 
campaign advanced, the odds were strongly in 
Labour's favor. 

In light of these developments, why did the 
Conservatives win? The authors find part of the 
answer by comparing the two party organiza- 
tions. After 1966, the Labour organization suf- 
fered from a further loss of agents, a rift be- 
tween Transport House and Downing Street, 
and low morale among the activists owing to 
defeats in local elections and hostility encoun- 
tered on the doorsteps. Labour’s late recovery 
and an early election did not allow sufficient 
time for the Party managers to get their ma- 
chines in good working order. 

In the period between the elections, the To- 
ries also faced difficult problems: internal disa- 
greements, a narrowed range of maneuver in 
attacking Labour policies, and a leader who did 
not inspire confidence inside or outside the 
Party. But soon after the 1966 defeat, Conser- 
vative leaders set about to build up and stream- 
line their organization. Increased financial re- 
sources enabled them to upgrade the agency 
service and to undertake research programs as 
a basis for policy discussions. They also tried to 
recruit members and candidates from a wider 
social base, and they designated certain mar- 
ginal seats for special effort. While most of 
these projects fell short of the targets, the Tory 
organization at least did not deteriorate, and 
the Party’s managers were better prepared for 
an early election than were their competitors. 

In the authors’ view, the outcome—for the 
first time in many years—was probably decided 
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by the campaign, even though it did not gener- 
ate much enthusiasm. Issues were not conspicu- 
ous, and media coverage focused upon Wilson 
and Heath. Recognizing increased volatility of 
public opinion in recent years, the authors sug- 
gest the possibility of a swing to the Tories in 
the campaign’s closing days. But what caused it 
is still a mystery (pp. 186-187). They see the 
volatility as a long-term trend, with voters be- 
ing swayed by income boosts timed so that an 
election can be held before prices catch up. 

For the first time in a general election, eigh- 
teen-year-olds voted, and candidates were per- 
mitted to list their party identification on the 
ballots. The voter turnout, however, was the 
lowest since 1935, partly as a result of holidays. 
The authors found no relationship between di- 
minished turnout and swings to the Tories—an 
analysis confirmed by survey research. Absten- 
tion rates were especially high among Liberal 
voters. The evidence suggests a higher turnout 
among colored immigrants who may have been 
activated by “Powellism,” and the Conserva- 
tives derived little gain from local feeling 
against immigrants. According to the analysis, 
the nationalist parties in Scotland and Wales 
drew support from people who are ordinarily 
nonvoters. 

The swing—the biggest in the postwar era— 
was more uniform than usual. In analyzing the 
swing patterns, the authors detect mostly cumu- 
lative trends rather than pendulum movements, 
with Labour exhibiting strength in Wales and 
Scotland, the large cities, and parts of the 
North, and the Conservatives drawing their 
support from rural and suburban areas, parts of 
the Midlands, and the South. 

Timeliness dictated that the study be pub- 
lished as soon as possible, and, despite this 
pressure, the authors have done a fine job of 
reporting events and compiling statistical infor- 
mation. Understandably, there are occasional 
slip-ups, as when they report that the April 
local elections both “offered little comfort to 
Labour” and showed a “marked improvement 
for Labour” (pp. 131, 172). Scholars who are 
looking for a chronicle of developments before 
and events during the campaign (including an 
interesting treatment of Scottish nationalism) 
will find this a valuable book written in an en- 
gaging style. Researchers, too, will find the sta- 
tistical data a very useful source; especially 
important are the census data on the constit- 
uencies. 

Scholars with a thirst for hypothesis testing 
and theory building will want different ques- 
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tions to be posed within a conceptual frame- 
work and will urge a refinement of the rich 
data. The variables employed are usually con- 
stituency and party, and the aggregate data pro- 
vide only crude measures of individual voting 
behavior. In the absence of survey research, for 
example, we cannot be sure that it was the Lib- 
eral vote that switched to the nationalists. By 
the same token, the “swing” is a measure of net 
voting change, but it can only suggest clues as 
to which voters shifted position to produce that 
change. Appendix II goes a step further by in- 
troducing a socioeconomic dimension, and it 
lays down the challenge for future researchers 
to combine the new census materials with avail- 
able survey research data. 

Specialists in British politics and research 
workers in the expanding vineyard of compara- 
tive electoral behavior will want to have this 
volume on their shelves as a reference and 
source book. Indeed, this reviewer purchased it 
and enjoyed reading it even before he was 
awarded a free copy for writing this critique. 

Jonn E. TURNER 
University of Minnesota 


The Elites of Barotseland 1878-1969: A Po- 
litical History of Zambia’s Western Province. 
By Gerald L. Caplan. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1970. 
Pp. 270. $8.50.) 

The key figure in the first—and perhaps the 
best—part of this study is Lewanika, the King 
of Barotseland. Lewanika’s cooperation with 
the whites led to his kingdom acquiring a privi- 
leged status in Northern Rhodesia, of which ac- 
count had to be taken in the negotiations which 
preceded Zambian independence in 1964. Dr. 
Caplan argues persuasively that Lewanika 
followed two overriding policies. The first was 
to consolidate his own position and to do this 
he turned for support to the British South Af- 
rica Company. Second, he sought with the help 
of the whites to secure the safety and modern- 
ization of his kingdom. His success in both di- 
rections, however, was equivocal. 

Yeta, who succeeded Lewanika in 1916, be- 
longed to the new, educated elite which had 
emerged in Barotseland and led its members in 
an alliance with the traditional ruling class 
against white rule. In acting in this way rather 
than turning to, say, Native Welfare Associa- 
tions “based on a wider nationalism,” Dr. Ca- 
plan argues that “Lozi nationalism was . . . es- 
sentially reactionary, an attempt to restore the 
lost privileges of the past” (p. 122). But this is 
to argue with the benefit of hindsight. In 1916 
it was hardly “reactionary” to seek to preserve 
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the Lozi nation against further white encroach- 
ment or to fail to see that it was in 
Barotseland’s best interest to become one day a 
province of an independent Zambia. Obviously, 
it is important to define the term “nationalism.” 
According to Ginsberg, the “nation” is “a 
group whose members are held together by a 
sense of community, induced and sustained by 
objective factors which, however, vary from 
case to case;” these objective factors may include 
language, religion, race, and common traditions 
and customs. On this definition, it is clear that 
Barotseland qualified as a nation in the earlier 
part of this century no less well than the arti- 
ficial unit of Northern Rhodesia, which was still 
in the process of creation. 

The story unfolds chronologically. In the 
second half of Yeta’s reign, after the Crown 
had succeeded the Company in 1924, the Lozi 
ruling class realized that it would not recover 
its former powers and authority. It decided in- 
stead to be satisfied with material manifesta- 
tions of its status, with conspicuous consump- 
tion compensating for the absence of real 
power. And so Barotseland became a “living 
museum,” a political and economic backwater, 
cut off from the current of African politics in 
the rest of Northern Rhodesia. This remained 
the situation under Yeta’s successor, Mwana- 
wina (1948-68), the overriding purpose of 
whose reign was to preserve those few privi- 
leges which remained to the traditional ruling 
class. In these circumstances, the torchbearers 
of the progressive interests of Barotseland be- 
came in the 1930s a handful of young men om 
the Copperbelt and along the rail line, and sub- 
sequently the Barotse National Association and 
the Lozi nationalists within UNIP. 

The author shows, however, that the deter- 
mination to preserve the status quo and to 
maintain the special position of Barotseland 
within Northern Rhodesia was not the preoccu- 
pation of the traditional elite alone. For even 
UNIP in Barotseland comprised men “who in- 
tended to be both Lozi patriots—tribalists— 
and nationalists” (pp. 203-4). But so, too 
(and this significant fact the author does not 
mention) did UNIP’s Lozi national leaders. 
The latter, according to Mulford, threatened in 
January 1964 “to withdraw from the party al- 
together, unless they were granted what they 
regarded as adequate representation in the new 
Cabinet.” (Zambia: The Politics of Indepen- 
dence, pp. 329-30.) Mulford’s example un- 
derlines again the difficulty which arises from 
Dr. Caplan’s failure to define one of his key 
terms—in this case “tribalism.” He equates pa- 
rochialism with tribalism (p. 134), thus ignor- 
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ing the fact that a people may react in a paro- 
chial way without necessarily being tribalist. 
Following James S. Coleman and Carl G. Ros- 
berg, Jr., (Political Parties and National Inte- 
gration in Tropical Africa [Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964], 
p. 687), we may take tribalism to entail “the 
persistence—indeed, the paramountcy—of ‘pri- 
mordial’ attachments or ties” (p. 687). Are we 
therefore to conclude that in the period imme- 
diately before and after independence the Lozi 
were stirred solely by an emotional attachment 
to the past? The author himself shows that this 
was not the case in pointing, rightly, to the 
strong sense of economic deprivation among 
the Barotse people. 

Political behavior in an emergent or new Af- 
rican state must be seen in multi-variable terms 
rather than in terms of a single variable—here, 
the factor of tradition. It is for this reason that 
recent writers on Zambia, such as Rotberg 
and Molteno, prefer the term “sectionalism” 
to “tribalism.” They argue that sectionalism is a 
political phenomenon, arising from the compe- 
tition for power among leaders who make use 
of linguistic, regional, and other social distinc- 
tions to create sectionalist identifications as the 
basis for recruiting political support among 
people anxious to secure access to economic re- 
sources. If this interpretation is accepted, we 
can conclude that in the modern period, the 
Lozi, like others of Zambia’s sectional groups, 
were competing for the economic resources 
made available through the sale of copper, and 
that this competition was often played out 
within the idiom of tribalism. 

Dr. Caplan has produced a useful and reada- 
ble book, for which he has drawn on Lozi oral 
tradition as well as European documentary 
sources. But his failure to define his terms, no- 
tably nationalism and tribalism, leads him 
sometimes to draw rather doubtful conclusions 
from the facts which he marshals with consid- 
erable skill. 

WILLIAM TORDOFF 
University of Manchester 


Technology and the Economic Development of 
the Tropical African Frontier. By Thomas 
R. DeGregori. (Cleveland and London: The 
Press of Case Western Reserve University, 
1969. Pp. 539. $15.00.) 


Technology, Tradition, and the State in Africa. 
By Jack Goody. (London, Ibadan, Accra: 
Oxford University Press on behalf of the In- 
ternational African Institute, 1971. Pp. 88. 
£1.75.) 
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These two books together take a historical 
perspective on a relatively neglected field—the 
social functions and political implications of 
technology in Africa. Jack Goody’s book is a 
short but important work that relates political 
anthropology to technological change in Af- 
rica; Thomas DeGregori’s book is a much 
longer exercise in political economy, again in 
the context of the history of technology. 

Both books take us through early phases of 
political and economic organization in Africa’s 
history, the growth of statehood, a growing 
awareness of the potentialities of certain re- 
sources, and the consequences of discovering 
new means of exploiting those resources. De- 
Gregori is particularly concerned with develop- 
ment and the sophistication of the means of 
production. The distinctiveness of Goody’s ap- 
proach is that he sees technology in Africa’s 
history not only in terms of its effect on the 
means of production but also in terms of its im- 
plications for the means of destruction. Even 
the emergence of the metal spear was a signifi- 
cant variable in the process of consolidating 
monarchical systems of government in Africa. 
The use of metal was a leap towards statehood 
to some extent, at least as compared with a 
combat culture based on the bow and arrow. In 
the words of Jack Goody: 


“The bow and arrow is essentially a democratic 
weapon; every man knows how to construct one; 
the materials are readily available, the techniques 
uncomplicated, the missiles easy to replace... . 
With the technologies of the bow and stone-tipped 
arrow, any kind of centralization is almost im- 
possible. But with the introduction of metals, king- 
doms are on the cards” (pp. 43-6). 


According to Goody, the uneven distribution 
of raw materials involved systems of exchange 
and opened up long-distance trade, which in 
turn necessitated systems of control and secu- 
rity. Furthermore, the manufacture of metal 
weapons became complicated and specialized, 
and those equipped with the necessary skills ac- 
quired a new level of access to power. Thus, we 
are told, in some parts of West Africa, special 
kin-guilds of blacksmiths transmit their tradi- 
tions among their members; and in centralized 
groups like the Mossi “the guilds often have a 
special relationship with royalty, who are often 
their major patrons” (p. 46). 

With the subsequent coming of the rifle in 
colonial Africa and finally the tank in indepen- 
dent Africa, military skills became more spe- 
cialized and hence more confined to elites. The 
old days of military democracy—when every- 
one passed through the warrior stage and the 
simple weapons could be made by the warrior 
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himself—were now replaced by the era of pro- 
fessional military specialists, with weapons re- 
quiring high technological skill to manufacture 
and some specialized training to use. The effect 
of this new military technology on domestic 
power relations in Africa has been enormous. 
The history of the military coups on the conti- 
nent in the last seven years is in part a history 
of the impact of military technology on the 
power structure of the new African states. 

DeGregori’s book, on the whole less original 
than Goody’s, is packed with much more in- 
formation and bibliographical guidance. De- 
Gregori’s book is perhaps longer than it should 
have been, but it has definite advantages in the 
immense accumulation of both data and sug- 
gestive insights concerning this particular as- 
pect of the political and economic conse- 
quences of technological change in Africa. De- 
Gregori is especially good in discussing the re- 
lation of values to technological response. He 
takes us through the defiance of the Négritude 
school of African political thought—the sort of 
defiance which made Aimé Césaire cry out: 

Hurray for those who never invented anything 

for those who never explored anything 

for those who never conquered anything 

hurray for joy 

hurray for love 

hurray for the pain of incarnate tears! 

My Négritude is no tower and no cathedral 

It dives into the red flesh of the soil. 


(This translation from the French is borrowed 
from Gerald Moore, Seven African Writers, 
1962, p. viii.) 

There is in Négritude an element of roman- 
tic primitivism. DeGregori does not hesitate to 
preach to Africans, And why should he hesi- 
tate? He tells us that: E 


Africans need not consider borrowing technology 
a mark of inferiority. All cultures throughout their 
development borrow from other cultures unless they 
are isolated. It is precisely this isolation, or the 
lack of opportunity to borrow from other cultures, 
that is the major cause of technological backward- 
ness, not race or personality. African cultures have 
shown themselves to be adaptive in borrowing tech- 
nology from others (pp. 65-6). 


DeGregori is aware, however, that technol- 
ogy is not a value-free phenomenon, but carries 
within itself a set of normative presuppositions 
which the author calls “technological values.” 
He refers, for example, to the simple value of 
punctuality. 

Less explicitly DeGregori talks to us about 
the effect of urbanization in Africa upon the 
speed of technological acculturation. In En- 
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gland in the eighteenth century, the migration 
from the countryside to the cities turned out to 
be irreversible. The enclosure movement of the 
previous four decades at that time helped to sev- 
er the link which many people might have re- 
tained with their ancestral countryside. But in 
Africa the persistence of migration of nomadic 
laborers—men who were peasants at one time 
of the year and industrial workers at another— 
has had its own consequences for technological 
change. To some extent technological accultu- 
ration may have been slowed down by the per- 
sistent ruralism of African population working 
in cities. On the other hand, the movement 
from urban to rural may be a slow but signifi- 
cant force in the diffusion of technological val- 
ues from the industrial plant in the mine of Lu- 
saka or the factory of Kinshasa to the villages 
to which these urban workers periodically re- 
turn. DeGregori relates a frontier theory to ex- 
panding technological horizons and economic 
goals. Again, his notion of a moving cultural 
frontier is the most stimulating in this section 
of the book. 

Goody is less concerned with applying old 
concepts to new situations, and more concerned 
with evaluating the relevance of systemic mod- 
els derived from Europe for African history 
and political evolution. He pays particular at- 
tention to the concept of “feudalism” as ab- 
stracted from European experience, and as ap- 
plied to oriental and later African state struc- 
tures. 

Both Goody and DeGregori are prone to 
moralize; they address their preaching to schol- 
ars generally and to those who live in Africa. 
DeGregori advises Africans not to be ashamed 
of borrowing new technology from others (e.g., 
p. 66); Goody advises contemporary scholars 
not to be ashamed of learning “from the studies 
of medieval historians” (p. 15). Goody is the 
more subtle and probably more disciplined; De- 
Gregori has obviously acquired massive schol- 
arly material and seems keen to share as much 
of it as possible with other scholars. Such a pre- 
disposition is a value, but it can lead—as often 
in this case—to a clutter of facts and quota- 
tions from others, inadequately integrated. De- 
Gregori’s book would have benefited from the 
application of such “technological values” as 
organization, economy, and discipline. 

But having said all that, we are still left with 
a persistent admiration for the work both 
Goody and DeGregori have done as pioneers in 
the new subfield of “the politics of technologi- 
cal change.” 

ALI A. MAZRUI 
Makerere University, Uganda i 
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Catholic Radicals in Brazil. By Emanuel de 
Kadt. (London: Oxford University Press, 
1970. Pp. 304. $9.75.) 

This is a case study of the Brazilian organi- 
zation MEB (Movement For Basic Education), 
a church-sponsored, government-financed pro- 
gram which since early 1961 has been active in 
rural areas of Brazil’s less developed states. Op- 
erating both through radio transmission, as- 
sisted by community monitors, and training ses- 
sions conducted by visiting teams, MEB has 
emphasized literacy and other basic education, 
self or community help training, and what 
might be called political socialization and mobi- 
lization—all at different times in the organiza- 
tion’s history and in different parts of the coun- 


The book’s title excites the reader’s curiosity 
about the nature of radicalism and its connec- 
tion with the church in Brazil. The answers lie 
in the origins of several organizations. As de 
Kadt recounts in Chapters 4 and 5, one in par- 
ticular—University Catholic Youth (JUC)— 
underwent a period of great internal strife dur- 
ing the mid-1950s. The conflict focused on the 
desire by militants for greater activism and pos- 
turing on sociopolitical issues versus the more 
conservative position espoused by some mem- 
bers of the church hierarchy. Opposition by 
that hierarchy and the intellectual preoccupa- 
tion of the main body of JUC with other issues 
caused activists to seek another vehicle for so- 
cial action. AP (People’s Action) was founded 
by the most militant JUC’s along with others, 
outside of Catholic student circles; ultimately, 
MEB’s leadership cadres were drawn from AP. 

The weltanschauung of AP (chapter 5), de 
Kadt tells us, emphasized full human develop- 
ment, first through the elimination of the struc- 
tures of capitalism, but more important, 
through individual and group self-awareness, 
understanding, and choice. The author consid- 
ers this movement as basically populist, and he 
contrasts it with “massification,” which literally 
means being politically manipulated as part of 
a mass. AP’s analysis of Brazilian society em- 
ployed the conceptual pair of the dominated 
pole and the dominant pole, derived dialecti- 
cally from the history of domination, as per 
Marx and Hegel, applied to Brazilian social his- 
tory. Industrialists, financiers, and land owners, 
with overlapping interests were believed to 
make up the dominant pole; communism, the 
AP declared, had merely substituted the state 
as the dominant pole and had failed to allow 
plural participation. This epistemology created 
a problem for MEB’s cadres—namely, how do 
those of the dominated pole develop awareness 
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of their condition and thereby the ability to 
seek their own interests without manipulation 
by MEB change agents? The idea of Concienti- 
zação (consciousness raising) as the process of 
developing awareness of social and economic 
conditions emerged (Chapter 6). Concien- 
tizagao was conducted as part of literacy train- 
ing using lessons which describe the existential 
situation of the poor such as their economic 
condition and treatment by land owners. Also, 
gradually, through discussions, students were to 
become aware of their environment’s potentiali- 
ties. 

As de Kadt makes clear, the Catholic church 
in Brazil by no means takes monolithic stands 
on sociopolitical issues, and so long as the ac- 
tivists of MEB did not penetrate the zone of 
indifference of conservative bishops or threaten 
the security of the church, the program was 
able to develop independently, though not with- 
out controversy. But several events which cul- 
minated in the 1964 military takeover of Brazil 
drastically affected MEB. One of these events 
was the issuance in 1964 of the book Viver é 
Lutar (To Live Means to Struggle) as the basic 
textbook of literacy training and Concienti- 
zação. The ensuing criticism of the book and 
the interposition of the coup caused the bishops 
to replace the primer with a book less radical in 
format, and to exercise greater control over 
MEB. Emphasis also shifted to literacy and re- 
ligious training. 

The author presents some vignettes of MEB 
operations in several regions of Brazil (Chap- 
ters 9, 12, 13) which demonstrate the variety 
of conditions among the rural poor. These dif- 
ferences, he says, caused MEB to respond dif- 
ferently to local conditions, in some cases, for 
example, advocating rural syndicalism, as con- 
trasted with an emphasis on individual and 
community self-help. Frustration often occur- 
red when the commitment to nondirective self- 
determination obliged MEB cadres to accept 
fully what was decided by the people. In many 
cases no decisions were made. 

The author concludes his analysis with three 
general hypotheses about populism (page 267 
ff.): (1) “populism is unlikely to survive when 
it is harnessed to political mobilization”; (2) 
there is an inverse relationship between the 
effective purity of a populist movement and the 
presence of other movements which are not in- 
hibited about manipulating people for their 
own ends; and (3) the maintenance of populist 
purity is inversely related to the breadth of 
scale of the movement. These generalizations 
are important contributions to the literature on 
political movements. The book also provides 
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information on Brazilian politics during the 
Goulart regime, with insights on the radical 
student movement and attitudes of the Catholic 
church particularly toward improvement of the 
life of Brazil’s rural poor. 

In concluding, I have two critical comments, 
neither distracting from my overall positive 
evaluation. First, the author uses the term 
“populism” in its generic sense to mean a 
grass-roots movement arising outside of estab- 
lished political channels. In Brazil, however, 
the concept has been associated more narrowly 
with what he identifies as “massification,” espe- 
cially with reference to mobilization of urban 
labor under Vargas and Goulart and its direct 
control through the Labor Ministry. The author 
does not reconcile this inconsistency explicitly, 
but implies that the two concepts are connected 
because they both produce political socializa- 
tion (page 36). While this is perhaps true, the 
theoretical inconsistency remains between the 
connotation of mass manipulation and that of 
self-determination. 

The second criticism concerns concientizag¢ao. 
The peasant who has no subtle understanding 
of his social reality does not suddenly develop 
this awareness without some relevant experi- 
ence. In the MEB case, the experience was in- 
doctrination, but one must infer this fact from 
the author’s analysis, since he does not acknowl- 
edge it explicitly. This is in spite of the ample 
evidence he presents in case studies and quota- 
tions from Viver é Lutar. Perhaps de Kadt’s 
personal identification with MEB caused him to 
overlook this point. In any case, the issue is an 
important one, for again it makes explicit the 
inconsistency between manipulation and self- 
determination. 

GILBERT B. SIEGEL 
University of Southern California 


Ulster at the Crossroads. By Terence O’Neill. 
(New York: Humanities Press, 1969. Pp. 
201. $4.50.) 


The Price of My Soul. By Bernadette Devlin. 
(New York: Random House, 1970. Pp. 224. 
$1.95.) 


Ireland Her Own. By T. A. Jackson. (New 
York: International Publishers, 1971. Pp. 
514. $1.95.) 

Few participants in the affairs of Northern 
Ireland are likely to write books, and the field 
is left largely to the journalists. So the books by 
Bernadette Devlin, anti-Unionist leader, and 
Terence O’Neill, former Unionist premier at 
Stormont, provide useful insights of those en- 
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gaged in the action. Miss Devlin’s book is a 
mixture of autobiography and personal ac- 
counts of her role in the conflict. O’°Neill’s book 
is a collection of his speeches with an introduc- 
tion and running comment by John Cole. 

Jackson’s Ireland Her Own, first printed in 
1947 and now reissued with an epilogue by C. 
D. Greaves, is a conventional recital of nation- 
alist Irish history with an occasional Commu- 
nist twist. Jackson argues that the Irish nation- 
alists and the English proletariat have a com- 
mon cause against the English financial power 
and together can end partition. But the weight 
of evidence is that political power mobilized in 
England solves English problems and that Irish 
alliances with English power have proved ex- 
pensive. Perhaps he relies upon international 
socialism to assure a just outcome. He says, “. . . 
one looks with confidence for an Irish enthusi- 
asm for the Soviet Union parallel with that of 
Tone for the revolutionary people of France” 
(p. 19). 

Socialism and Irish Nationalism are equally 
obnoxious to the Unionist leaders, but they 
themselves have no adequate answer to the 
plight of the country. The grace, moderation, 
and understatement of Terence O’Neill’s lan- 
guage in Ulster at the Crossroads seem out of 
place in Belfast, as the premier discovered 
when he was ousted from office by the local 
leaders of his own party. For the most part the 
language was gentle and even timid when he 
advocated reform, especially before mixed au- 
diences. But the majority of his speeches ap- 
pear to have been directed to Unionist audi- 
ences, and tucked in among the admonitions to 
reform are echoes of the traditional Orange slo- 
gans of “Not an Inch” and “No Surrender.” 
Speaking of reforms he said, “I would suggest 
...” Speaking of the maintenance of the British 
connection he insists, “We must . . .” Perhaps, 
had O’Neill been able to develop a program of 
social justice ending the old establishments, and 
had he found words to transcend the local his- 
tory and sectarianism, he might have rallied the 
overwhelming majority necessary for reform. 
But Devlin and Jackson agree that this would 
have been the path to socialism, a path O’Neill 
could never take. 

Nor have the Unionists appreciated the ur- 
gency for drastic change in the pattern of seg- 
regation. ONeill, though dedicated to ending 
religious strife, saw nothing wrong with denom- 
inational organization of social institutions. As 
a remedy for the difficulties in a dual society he 
suggested that Catholic and Protestant organi- 
zations should associate themselves as “twins” 
as do the Chambers of Commerce in the paired 
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cities of two foreign lands, Replying to the crit- 
icism of gerrymandering he claimed the Stor- 
mont Parliament was democratically elected 
and made no mention of the local councils 
where the problem was acute. 

O’Neill’s essential goal was economic pro- 
gress coupled with toleration. But as Devlin 
says, he was unwilling to pay the price in sur- 
rendered privilege. For economic progress he 
urged hard work and loyalty on the part of the 
employees, and attractive living conditions for 
employers so that skilled and imaginative man- 
agers might be lured from Britain. For tolera- 
tion he urged that Nationalists give allegiance 
to the constitution and at the same time he 
asked that Northern Ireland’s “peculiar institu- 
tions” and folk festivals of parades and venge- 
ful challenges be cherished as a heritage. Ber- 
nadette Devlin correctly describes his program 
as enough to frighten Orangemen and not 
enough to satisfy their opponents. 

It is evident from the events which have 
transpired since O’Neill’s departure from office 
that no premier of Northern Ireland can bring 
peace to the province, and the situation is in- 
structive for those interested in federalism and 
devolution. A local legislature at Stormont al- 
lows the Westminster leaders to escape respon- 
sibility, and for fifty years the Westminster Par- 
liament has generally ignored the province ex- 
cept to provide a subsidy. Yet the Northern Ire- 
land economy is dependent upon the decisions 
made in London. Since Stormont deals with 
few significant issues other than the defense of 
the regime, which the Unionists insist is not de- 
batable, the authority of the Stormont ministers 
in the Unionist Party is slight. O’Neill ruefully 
recognized in one speech Madison’s maxim that 
in such small political communities special in- 
terests may exercise great power. The real po- 
litical power rested with business leaders, local 
party leaders, and the Orange Order. O’Neill’s 
speeches reveal the weakness of his position. It 
is not surprising that O'Neill was overthrown 
by the local party bosses after being hounded 
by Ian Paisley and thrown off course by the 
Queens University students. It is no wonder 
that Nationalist representatives find attendance 
in the Parliament pointless and that Bernadette 
Devlin treats Stormont with contempt. 

Indeed, Bernadette Devlin speaks in no 
muted voice. She said she needed no notes for 
her maiden speech in Parliament when all she 
had to do was look into the face of a Unionist 
member and find in it reminders of all she 
wanted to say about the tragedy of her country. 
Her origins were humble and her childhood 
trying, so this youngest member of Parliament 
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speaks with the voice of experience on at least 
those matters that concern her. Her socialist di- 
rection follows no ideological lines but seeks re- 
lief from poverty and unemployment and from 
bigotry and parochialism. Somewhere beyond, 
perhaps in the socialist nationalism of James 
Connolly, she hopes to find peace and eco- 
nomic well-being. 
WARNER Moss 

College of William and Mary 


Apathy and Participation: Mass Politics in 
Western Societies. By Giuseppe Di Palma. 
(New York: The Free Press, 1970. Pp. xix, 
263. $6.95.) 


The nicest thing about this book is that the 
author is willing to speculate—to risk venturing 
where strict attention to presumably “hard” 
empirical data would not permit. About a third 
of the study is relatively “soft”; it involves the 
author’s judicious and inventive use of histori- 
cal and contemporary information to explore 
problems of political participation in modern 
democracies and complex societies. It includes 
too a most interesting comparison of structural 
factors that impinge on participation in the 
United States and Italy. Without these chapters, 
the book might well be cited as a limiting case 
of methodological/empirical overkill. The good 
that will perhaps derive from the methodologi- 
cally exhaustive analysis is that the book may 
become a capstone in the use of data gathered 
thirteen years ago by Almond and Verba. 

In addition to intellectually engaging specu- 
lation, the author provides a clear and thought- 
ful introductory essay on the relationship be- 
tween nation building, modernization, and par- 
ticipation. Many readers will want to challenge 
some of his claims about the relationship be- 
tween class, ideology, and participation. But the 
introduction is quite important in that it sets 
the premises and delineates the conceptual 
bases for the hypotheses to be explored later. 

My deepest reservations about Di Palma’s 
study involve some of his conceptual distinc- 
tions and the use of indicators derived from the 
Almond-Verba data for central concepts and 
variables. For example, I found the basis for 
distinguishing dissatisfaction from disaffection 
to be very weak. Equally questionable are the 
indexes from which degrees of dissatisfaction 
or disaffection or both are derived. Whatever 
may be the quality of the data gathered by Al- 
mond and Verba, it is probably dubious proce- 
dure to base major indexes (that then become 
independent variables) on as few as two or 
three items in the Almond-Verba questionnaire. 
If my reservations here make sense, the prob- 
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lem is quite serious, since one of Di Palma’s 
major efforts is to show that it is disaffection 
and not merely (and never directly) dissatisfac- 
tion that leads to withdrawal and nonparticipa- 
tion. 

I was also struck by how difficult it is for 
writers to adhere rigorously to one and only 
one empirical referent for a key concept. In 
this case the concept is participation, the major 
dependent variable in the study. It is clear 
enough that when the author arrays data and 
comments on statistical relationships he means 
by “participation” all of the items that go into 
his “political participation scale.” It is less 
clear, however, whether he means more than 
voting when he discusses other writers who 
have dealt with participation or when he is 
writing more generally about the impact of, 
say, education or social status on participation. 

It is possible that the cursory reader of the 
analytical chapters will conclude that many of 
Di Palma’s findings are already well known, 
given The Civic Culture and, say, the astro- 
nomical number of seminar papers produced 
by graduate students with access to the Al- 
mond-Verba data set. We surely already knew 
that Italy is less participant than Germany, the 
U.S., and the U.K.; that participation increases 
as one’s sense of efficacy increases; that the 
more “pride-in-nation” one expresses, the 
higher his participation score; that education is 
positively related to participation, and so on. 
What Di Palma does, however, is considerable 
analysis in depth to give us much more refined 
propositions in this area. Thus, to cite one ex- 
ample, the strongest statement to make about 
sense of efficacy and participation is that a lack 
of the former results in almost total actual non- 
participation. Or, to take variables like income 
and education, Di Palma persuasively shows 
that income is stable across the four nations as 
an independent variable and further that its im- 
pact on participation is negligible when educa- 
tion and occupation are controlled. Further- 
more, he demonstrates very well indeed the ex- 
tent to which factors like education and occu- 
pation weigh differently on participation as one 
moves from one country to another. 

This latter finding provides an important 
bridge or transition from the more aridly em- 
pirical to the more speculatively empirical and 
normative concerns of this volume. For one of 
the most arresting suggestions Di Palma offers 
is that a cumulation of structural conditions, in- 
cluding life chances, not only influences politi- 
cal participation but creates highly stable, self- 
perpetuating subcultures of nonparticipation. 
Thus, in the cases of both Italy and the United 
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States, poverty alone will not account for disaf- 
fection from and nonparticipation in the polity. 
Historically rooted cognitive systems and a 
middle-class definition and style of politics may 
very well contribute to deeply institutionalized 
patterns of nonparticipation. Similarly, political 
processes dominated by middle-class defini- 
tions, styles, and values will tend to diminish 
certain kinds of political opposition and to un- 
derscore the meaninglessness of certain forms 
of participation such as voting. Although Di 
Palma may not intend it, his study provides 
considerable reinforcement for the critics of 
democratic pluralist theory, for members of the 
New Left and the so-called “counter-culture,” 
and for all of those, from Peter Drucker to 
Herbert Marcuse, who have underscored the 
essentially spurious quality of voting as a genu- 
inely efficacious political act in a highly indus- 
trialized society. 

Without providing any detailed guide to 
what might be, Di Palma stresses the need to 
search out new forrns of participation. He joins 
a growing number of writers who lean in the 
direction of both decentralized and corporati- 
vistic modes of participation. He is concerned 
that contemporary complex societies cannot 
meet conditions of democracy and of demo- 
cratic opposition delineated by generations of 
democratic theorists. He is equally concerned 
that archaic forms of participation when insis- 
tently propounded and demanded in the name 
of the collectivity may enslave rather than lib- 
erate the individual. Evoking a value that can 
easily be obscured in our race for scientific ele- 
gance, Di Palma says, “The ultimate aim is not 
the polity; it is man and his ability to develop 
fully his best qualities.” There is much in this 
book that demonstrates both the limits and the 
promise of political science in helping societies 
to realize that ideal. 

JosepH LAPALOMBARA 
Yale University , 


Resolving Conflict in Africa: The Fermeda 
Workshop. Edited by Leonard W. Doob. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1970. 
Pp. 209. $7.50.) 

The study of conflict and conflict resolution 
is the concern of numerous social scientists. 
Surprisingly few, however, have dared to sub- 
ject their proposals to the acid test by applying 
them to an intense dispute such as can occur 
between nations. The present volume reports 
such an attempt and must be regarded as an 
important landmark in social science interven- 
tion in public policy. Doob and his colleagues 
describe a workshop which they conducted at a 
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South Tyrolean hotel during August, 1969, in 
hopes of finding a solution to the border dis- 
putes affecting Ethiopia, Kenya, and Somalia. 
At the heart of the conflict are pieces of land 
occupied primarily by Somalis, and thus 
claimed by Somalia, but comprising parts of 
the nations of Kenya and Ethiopia. For a dec- 
ade there have been intermittent clashes—and 
at times armed conflict—between the Somalis 
residing in these areas and the police or soldiers 
of Kenya and Ethiopia. 

The organizers of this unique encounter were 
interested in whether sensitivity training could 
be used as a method for facilitating the resolu- 
tion of international conflict. Could participants 
“in the detached and permissive atmosphere of 
a workshop . . . express and then modify some 
of their attitudes and values, improve their 
communication skills, reveal the deeper psycho- 
logical or emotional issues in the disputes, and 
thus move closer to an innovative resolution” 
(p. ix)? Although the African participants 
were not policy makers of the three countries 
involved in the disputes and did not officially 
represent their governments, they were thought 
to have some informal influence within their 
governments or at least some access to the men 
in power. The eighteen African participants 
(six from each of the three countries) were di- 
vided into two training groups (T-groups). The 
T-groups spent the first week of the workshop 
learning how to function in an unstructured en- 
vironment without formal leadership or 
agenda. During the second week the T-groups 
discussed the border disputes within the same 
unstructured environment. Mixed with the 
meetings of the T-groups were meetings of all 
participants in a General Assembly. 

In an attempt to get as accurate a record of 
the workshop as possible without using record- 
ing equipment, Doob has collected a series of 
statements from all the types of persons in- 
volved in the workshop. There are chapters by 
three African participants (one from each 
country), several chapters by the trainers 
(leaders in the sensitivity training), and several 
chapters by the organizers (Doob and his asso- 
ciates—William J. Foltz, a political scientist, 
and Robert B. Stevens, a lawyer). In his pref- 
ace Doob notes that each contributor was told 
to write about the workshop as he experienced 
it. Thus, the reader learns about the Fermeda 
Workshop—both its successes and failures— 
from multiple perspectives. To Doob’s credit as 
editor, little redundancy occurs among the con- 
tributions. In many respects this book serves as 
a manual for others wishing to experiment with 
sensitivity training as a means of resolving con- 
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flict in an international setting. Particularly sa- 
lient to any future attempts is the chapter by 
Richard Walton, one of the trainers, who thor- 
oughly discusses the basic issues in designing 
mediation efforts such as those used in the 
Fermeda experiment. 

Based on the written report of the Fermeda 
Workshop, does sensitivity training appear use- 
ful as a means of resolving international con- 
flicts? The answer is equivocal. The participants 
failed to agree on a proposal for resolving the 
conflicts among the three countries. Although 
each of the two T-groups, which included rep- 
resentatives of all parties, arrived at a possible 
solution, the participants were unable to unify 
the two proposals. Thus, the workshop ended 
on a note of dissent. The participant-contribu- 
tors to the book (an Ethiopian philosopher, a 
Kenyan political scientist, and a Somalian law- 
yer and journalist) suggest that sensitivity 
training is more useful for becoming personally 
acquainted with the so-called enemy and learn- 
ing about his attitudes and feelings than for re- 
solving conflict. As the Somalian contributor 
states: “The personal respect and trust estab- 
lished in the workshop may eventually have di- 
rect political consequences. The participants 
were men of some standing in their countries 
and could conceivably come to the top. . . . The 
personal links of comprehension could then be 
invaluable” (pp. 55-56). 

The trainers and organizers remain ambiva- 
lent about the success of the workshop. In the 
last chapter, the organizers indicate their con- 
viction that the conflict could be resolved 
through the establishment of a Joint Adminis- 
tration Area for the regions under dispute. 
Both trainers and organizers, however, like the 
African participants, view their primary success 
as the substantive interaction of individuals 
closely identified with governments manifesting 
intense hostility toward one another—the dia- 
logue among these individuals occurring in a 
permissive enough environment to promote the 
probing of an issue important to the conduct of 
their nations. In actuality the ultimate success 
of the workshop in resolving the conflict re- 
mains uncertain. Several questions require an- 
swers. Have the participants discussed the 
workshop with those in their governments re- 
sponsible for foreign policy? Have the foreign 
policy organizations in the three countries con- 
sidered the alternative solutions proposed in the 
workshop? Are the governments now in power 
disposed to settle the conflict—in other words, 
how salient is the issue to them? 

Perhaps instead of perceiving the technique 
used at the Fermeda Workshop as a means of 
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resolving international conflict, one should view 
it as an adjunct to more formal types of negoti- 
ation. Once parties commit themselves to seek- 
ing a solution to a conflict, sensitivity training 
could be used to provide the environment con- 
ducive to creative solutions. An experience of 
the Fermeda type could occur during that 
phase of negotiation when possible solutions 
were actively being sought. 

This book serves as a useful companion vol- 
ume to John W. Burton’s Conflict and Commu- 
nication: The Use of Controlled Communica- 
tion in International Relations (London: Mac- 
millan, 1969) which describes the work of the 
Centre for the Analysis of Conflict in the Uni- 
versity of London. The Centre has employed 
“controlled communication” in two workshops 
that have had official government representa- 
tives as participants and that have focused on 
international disputes involving military opera- 
tions (e.g., Cyprus). Both of these volumes 
chronicle the beginning of the application of 
sociopsychological techniques to international 
conflict. Whether or not the conflicts have yet 
been resolved, these first halting attempts to ap- 
ply such techniques to foreign policy disputes 
add a new tool to man’s inventory for conflict 
management. 

MARGARET G. HERMANN 
Ohio State University 


History in Geographic Perspective: The Other 
France. By Edward W. Fox. (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1971. Pp. 190. $6.95.) 


The central thesis of this book is that in me- 
dieval and early modern France up to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, two different 
types of economy and social structure were 
produced, one in areas that were accessible 
only to land transportation and one in those 
that had access to water. The high cost of land 
transportation meant that although the financial 
accounts of an area might be balanced in Paris 
by money taxes and money public expenditure, 
the physical accounts, the supply of goods in 
trade, had to be balanced in a small area 
around a small market town; Fox calls this 
“subsistence” agriculture. The physical ac- 
counts of seaport cities (Bordeaux, Marseille, 
Nantes) and major river ports (Paris, Lyon, 
and Rhine cities) could be balanced from dis- 
tant plantations of the Atlantic, North, and 
Baltic coasts, 

This implied that in the interior there were 
basically two possible forms of economy—a 
feudal economy in which the local financial, 
taxation, and rental accounts were balanced 
locally under the control of the local nobility or 
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provincial bourgeoisie, and a royal or imperial 
economy in which taxes and rents went to Paris 
and were redistributed by the civil service back 
to the areas where the physical goods were 
available. The conflict between these two alter- 
natives for the territorial state shaped the politi- 
cal conflicts of the central government with the 
nobility or the local rich of provincial cities for 
rural and small-town France. But in contrast in 
port cities, the central economic relations are 
free bargains with people elsewhere under a 
different government, in an Atlantic commu- 
nity, rather than—as in rural areas—authorita- 
tive exactions of rents, seigneurial dues, and 
royal taxes. Therefore the natural government 
of such cities is a negotiating oligarchy of mer- 
chants, of Whig parliamentarians. The feudal . 
versus monarchical conflict of the interior, and 
the natural alliance of the king or Bonapartist 
emperor with the peasantry against the exac- 
tions of the nobility, do not touch their inter- 
ests. They go their own Atlantic way except for 
resistance to mercantilism and an occasional 
binge of constitution writing. 

There are two questions about this: whether 
the geographical variation is right, and whether 
it is convincingly connected to varying political 
behavior. Geologically, Northwestern Europe is 
divided into three main base rock formations. 
The limestone bottoms of ancient flat shallow 
seas occur in two subvarieties, the heavy clayey 
plains with fertile basic soils of the Seine, 
Loire, and Aquitaine basins in France, the 
Southeast of England, the Low Countries, and 
Denmark, and second the folded limestone hills 
pushed up around the Alps and the Central 
Massif, wet and infertile in the North (Jura) 
and dry and barren on the Mediterranean 
coasts of Provence. The clayey ancient sea bot- 
tom plains are laced with slow meandering nav- 
igable rivers; canals and roads are easy to 
build; the high fertility means that each mile of 
waterway or road gives access to a lot of sur- 
plus food. By the eighteenth century the quan- 
tity of food accessible was increasing by the 
spread of intensive Flemish farming with much 
use of manure from stall-fed animals, mineral 
fertilizer, and crop rotation, giving a yield of 
10 or 12 bushels of harvest per bushel of seed, 
in contrast to 4 or 5 to 1 for the three field fal- 
low system. This new system was conquering 
the plain by about 10 miles a decade as it pro- 
gressed from Flanders toward Paris. 

The second geological formation type is the 
ancient crystalline rock massif, of Brittany, the 
Massif Central, the Vosges-Schwarzwald cut by 
the Rhine, and Wales and Scotland. These are 
much eroded, with the cultivable alluvial soils 
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being relatively sandy, acid, and infertile. These 
soils are found more frequently as the rivers 
that rise in the massif flatten out and slow 
down to enter the plains around the Massif 
Central and the Vosges, or the sea around Brit- 
tany. Throughout these areas cultivation has 
apparently always been much more intensive in 
the river valleys such as the Rhine and the 
Rhone, and on small delta areas where non- 
navigable rivers come down to the sea. 

The third geological formation is new alpine 
mountains, wet on the Northern side of the 
Alps and the Atlantic side of the Pyrenees, and 
dry and barren on the Mediterranean side of 
both, except for small pockets of alluvial soils 
at river mouths. These areas were not very fer- 
tile nor heavily populated, and were mostly ad- 
ministered lightly and feudally by the crown as 
more or less autonomous pays d'état. 

From this geographical situation it appears 
that most of the fertile land, most of the inten- 
sive agriculture, and most of the people must 
have been concentrated on plains laced with 
navigable rivers or along the coasts. I would 
guess that between half and two thirds of the 
denser plain populations of the Seine, Loire, 
and Aquitaine basins and in the Rhineland 
must have lived within three miles of navigable 
water. In the Massif Central, Brittany, the 
Alps, and Provence-Languedoc, I would guess 
that between a third and a half were in river 
valleys and deltas or along the coast. We find 
that even in Limousin in the central massif, 
Turgot as Intendent arranged to have grain 
bought in the Low Countries and shipped up 
the river to relieve a famine. The foreign trade 
of France in the eighteenth century seems to 
have increased about ninefold; it is very un- 
likely that this could have taken place without 
increasing supply of goods from the hinterlands 
along the river courses. 

This means that the French peasantry mostly 
could participate in commerce. That is, the 
geographical situation of most of the French 
peasantry, when closely analyzed, does not sup- 
port Fox’s allegation that rural physical ac- 
counts had to be balanced in a small area. 
Maggiolo’s data on literacy in the eighteenth 
century shows 60 per cent or more with liter- 
acy enough to sign the marriage register among 
males all across the Seine and Loire basins, and 
more than 35 per cent down the Rhine, near 
Marseille, and in the Aquitaine basin near Bor- 
deaux. If literacy reflects involvement with ur- 
ban culture, this supports the idea that peasants 
in the rich and populous North were exten- 
sively involved in their daily life with the city. 
The density of the network of royal roads in 
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the Northern plain, with sparse roads in the 
Massif Central, Brittany, and the Midi, sup- 
ports the same notion. The canal building of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries sug- 
gests that somebody was moving things around 
in, and between, the Seine and Loire basins. 

In sum, Fox’s assertion about the subsis- 
tence, noncommercial character of most 
French agriculture by the 18th century is at 
least not proved, and it looks unlikely for those 
areas with the most peasants and on which the 
core of royal administration was based, the ju- 
risdiction of the Paris parlement in the Seine 
and Loire basins. If I am right that there was 
much commercialization, there should be high 
correlations between grain prices at various 
points throughout the Seine and Loire basins 
with grain prices in the great international mar- 
kets in the Low Countries, but little correlation 
of all these with grain prices at, say, Grenoble. 
If Fox is right, there should be marked regional 
variation in the direction of price movements 
even on the plains. Louise Tilly’s analysis of the 
correlations of price movements (Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History, 2, No. 1 [Summer, 
1971], pp. 35-45) supports the idea of extensive 
development of the national market by the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Now to the politics. The major specific con- 
nection between geography and politics offered 
seems to be that the constitutionalists in the 
Revolution were called Girondins after the es- 
tuary of the Garonne serving Bordeaux. The 
rest of the analysis is pretty straightforward 
elaboration of the Tocqueville-de Jouvenel ar- 
gument of the growth of the state putting the 
nobles first out of work, and eventually out of 
power, with the added Marxist speculation that 
the peasants liked strong kings and loved Bona- 
parte. It was a brilliant speculation 120 years 
ago; the fact that it is still a speculation says 
bad things about the historian’s craft. The anal- 
ysis is a modified version of that form of Marx- 
ist history which narrates political events and 
actions of governments and factions, but simply 
calls the actors by the names of social classes. 
Fox calls the actors by the names of socia. 
classes and geographical types of economy. 

What is needed to demonstrate the connec- 
tion between geography and politics is the ex- 
tension backward of Andre Siegfried’s brilliant, 
detailed studies of how political behavior varies 
with geographical situation, carried out in the 
Brittany massif in contrast to the surrounding 
plain, and in the Ardeche river valley versus 
mountain. We have a first-rate example of what 
is needed in Charles Tilly’s The Vendée. Gil- 
bert Shapiro and his co-workers have promised 
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us for many years an analysis of the grievances 
of the cahiers de doléances by the social and 
economic character of the areas from which 
they come—an analysis which should settle the 
question for the last years of the old regime. 
Fox’s general postulate of the conservative 
character of the peasantry seems to me not 
proved by election studies for the modern pe- 
riod; I imagine there was a lot of variation in 
the old regime as well. All of these examples 
show that connecting geography to politics by 
way of geographically determined economic 
and social structure is a lot harder than Fox 
thinks it is. 

My overall evaluation is that Fox has set 
himself a fascinating task. But he has failed 
both halves of it, by not showing that the peas- 
antry of France was mostly commercially iso- 
lated, and by not showing that people from dif- 
ferent geographically determined economies 
behaved differently in politics. 

ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 
University: of California, Berkeley 


Guerrillas in History. By Lewis Gann (Stan- 
ford: Hoover Institute Press, 1971. Pp. vii, 
99. $3.95.) 

There is little evidence that there has been 
any slackening of academic interest in the guer- 
rilla or his opponents. Historians, participants, 
organizational theorists, political scientists, 
journalists, all sorts and conditions continue to 
add to the literature each in his own way and 
each apparently without ‘at all diminishing the 
challenge of the guerrilla. The guerrilla has 
been approached by a variety of academic 
means from systems analysis to hagiographic 
description, for a variety of purposes, many be- 
yond academic confines, and still there is not 
‘even general agreement on definitions. Guer- 
rilla theories and insurrection models abound, 
often convincing none but the converted. And 
over the whole investigation of the guerrilla 
hangs the threat of contamination—research 
bought or encouraged for immediate applica- 
tion, research to patina over a revolutionary 
commitment, research that is, in effect, part of 
the guerrilla complex rather than comment on 
it. 

. Lewis H. Gann, well known for his work on 

imperialism and Central Africa, in his brief 

Guerrillas in History is almost completely di- 

vorced not only from the potential application 

of his investigation but also from most of the 
analytical arguments. He has expanded an arti- 
cle in the Military Reviéw into a brief, chrono- 
logical survey of guerrilla tactics from the Mac- 
cabees to Indo-China. There are only the most 
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limited conclusions and those hedged with quali- 
fication—no theory, no new methodology, no 
novel definitions nor analytical insights. For 
those interested in lessons to apply in the field 
or political ideas concerning the nature of guer- 
rilla-insurrection—or simply novelty—Guer- 
rillas in History will offer little. Yet the monog- 
taphy, a sip of cool water in a flood of vitriolic 
analysis, has certain simple virtues. In less than 
a hundred pages, Gann has given a balanced 
survey of the long history of guerrilla tactics. 
In any such undertaking, the odd quibble of de- 
tail will arise; but Gann’s book is sound, 
touches most of the crucial areas with a sure 
hand, ‘displays no quirks or hobby-horses, and 
includes some novel examples—Matabele tac- 
tics, or the Anglo-Norman campaign against 
the Welsh. His few, tentative generalizations 
are difficult to dispute: partisan operations 
have severe limitations without contact with a 
regular force; partisan war exacts a grim price. 
Ever mindful of the particular, Gann is scru- 
pulously careful to limit his conclusions, “Mass 
support is vital; yet masses on their own can 
never win” (p. 87). The burden of the book, 
however, is briefly detailed in his preface. 
Guerrilla warfare has acquired an aura of romance 
that once used to be reserved for the exploits of 
pioneers in the Wild West. The very fashions of 
many urban intellectuals—berets, boots, and all— 
have been influenced by the real or supposed ex- 
amples of Cuban partisans. Yet guerrilla warfare 
is neither romantic nor new, nor has it always 
served a revolutionary cause. Neither is it a certain 
road to victory (p. vii). 

Gann’s conclusions, or assumptions, are by 
no means accepted as trnuisms by many guer- 
rilla theorists and most guerrillas in the field. 
For them Gann is writing about tactics di- 
vorced from strategy, about limited reverses in 
powerful and certain historical directions. For 
the more academic and theoretical of mind, 
Gann’s book may in fact be true but on such a 
particularistic, episodic level that his contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the guerrilla is 
negligible. Be that as it may, Gann has written 
a tidy pocket history of guerrilla tactics, sug- 
gested a few conclusions of limited scope and, 
as a historian, eschewed theory and polemic. 
Few within the academic guerrilla-establish- 
ment can claim as much. 

J. Bowyer BELL 
Harvard University 


Les socialistes et Ia guerre: La S.F.I.O. et la 
politique étrangére francaise enfre les deux 
guerres mondiales. By Richard Gombin. 
(The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1970. Pp. 271. 
D.G. 25.) 
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Contrary to the popular assumption that an 
outside threat compels cohesion, Richard Gom- 
bin demonstrates that in the late 1930s external 
dangers generated by the fascist dictators ac- 
centuated differences within the French Social- 
ist Party (then known as the S.F.I.0.) instead 
of inducing unity. General agreement on for- 
eign policy issues in 1920 permitted the leader- 
ship to synthesize differences, but twenty years 
later the S.F.IO. was in a state of virtual 
schism, split between the advocates of conces- 
sions (the pacifistes) and those of firmness (the 
bellicistes). 

From its origins, according to Gombin, the 
S.F.LO. “carried the germ of its future decom- 
position” (p. 256) in the incompatability of 
doctrinal pacifism with national defense. Al- 
though the Socialist Party was able to maintain 
a facade of unity during most of the interwar 
years, the fundamental questions of national 
defense in an increasingly threatening interna- 
tional environment finally disclosed irreconcil- 
able positions. Therefore, “it is points of doc- 
trine which explain the final collapse” (p. 256) 
of the S.F.LO., the differing interpretations and 
policy preferences in the face of war emanating 
from ambiguities inherent in the Party’s ideo- 
logical foundations. 

The author’s analysis is primarily based upon 
the writings and speeches of Party leaders, 
gleaned from Party newspapers and records of 
the Chamber of Deputies and Party Con- 
gresses. As Gombin notes, many documents 
concerning the S.F.I.O. disappeared during 
World War II, and little has been done with 
what remains. Consequently, Gombin has made 
a significant contribution to our knowledge of 
the S.F.I.O’s intraparty disputes over foreign 
policy in the late ’thirties by bringing this mate- 
rial together. 

Gombin organizes his study of the foreign 
policy of the S.F.L.O. around three themes and 
deals with each chronologically: the problem of 
war debts, involving a quarrel with the govern- 
ment over means not ends, for Party and gov- 
ernment agreed about the need for reparations 
but not about how reparations should be made; 
the organization of national security, consid- 
ered by the S.F.I.O. to necessitate support of 
the League of Nations and other international 
peacekeeping agreements; and the march to- 
ward war, which marched the S.F.I.O. toward 
collapse. 

During the decade of the "twenties, the fa- 
cade of party unity cloaked party differences, 
but in the “thirties successive League failures 
and growing pressures from the fascist states 
increasingly augmented divergencies within the 
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S.F.1.0., and its followers aligned with either 
Party spokesmen such as Léon Blum now call- 
ing for firmness or those urging concessions to 
counter the fascist threat. In detailing each dis- 
ruptive juncture of these troubled years, Gom- 
bin objectively presents the arguments of the 
contesting Party factions. Ethiopia, the remili- 
tarization of the Rhine, the Spanish Civil War 
—to name a few of the events discussed—all re- 
sulted in doctrinal disputes which led the 
S.F.LO. to the 1940 rupture. Should Socialists 
cooperate with a bourgeois povernment in or- 
der to defend France? Should democracy be 
made safe in France and the revolution left to 
an unspecified future? Should Socialists fight 
their own bourgeoisie and take advantage of 
the situation to take power by direct action in 
collaboration with the Communists? Should 
there be a general strike to immobilize the war 
machine? Both belliciste and pacifiste found 
ideological justification in their commitment to 
peace and socialism, but their antagonistic in- 
terpretations ultimately sundered the Party. 

A general familiarity with the S.F.1.0.’s or- 
ganization, history, and domestic doctrines are 
assumed by the author, and the subtitle well de- 
scribes the book’s subject matter: the S.F.L.O. 
and French foreign policy between the two 
world wars. By concentrating on factional dif- 
ferences as revealed by his sources, Gombin 
generally neglects considerations of domestic 
political pressures on foreign policy and ignores 
personalities. Would it not help us better to un- 
derstand factionalism in the S.F.LO. if we 
knew something more about Paul Faure, Jean 
Zyromski, and Marceau Pivert? Indeed, the 
reader gains the impression of an intellectual 
contest somehow removed from men and the 
strife of French political reality (with the ex- 
ception of the discussion concerning the inter- 
vention-nonintervention dispute during the 
Spanish Civil War). In short, politics is mark- 
edly absent in this study of a political party. 

It must be said, however, that Gombin’s 
three aims largely divorce him from consider- 
ations other than the purely doctrinal: to set 
forth and analyze the official party positions on 
foreign policy; to define the attitudes and pref- 
erences of the factions within the party in order 
to present the entire “physiognomy” of the 
party; and to explain how positions taken on 
foreign policy were motivated by ideological 
factors. The author himself observes that “Es- 
pecially valuable to us would be a study which 
would attempt to explain how and why differ- 
ent tendencies evolved” (p. 151). Gombin ad- 
mittedly does not provide the “how” or the 
“why,” but he has presented a solid view of the 
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“what” of S.F.LO. factionalism in foreign pol- 
icy within the framework of his preoccupa- 
tions. Although frequently commented upon, 
these divisions have seldom been scrutinized. 

` This descriptive study, however, makes no ef- 
fort to go beyond the framework in terms of 
analysis or generalization, as concerns either 
national or comparative political behavior. 

ORVILLE D. MENARD 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Guerrilla Movements in Latin America. By 
Richard Gott. (New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1971. Pp. 626. $10.00.) 

In 1967, when Richard Gott was asked to re- 
view an English edition of Regis Debray’s Rev- 
‘ olution in the Reveolution?, he wrote, “such is 

our ignorance of Latin America, the English- 

men in a position to query the factual basis 
upon which (Debray’s) theories are erected 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand.” To 
remedy this situation, Gott wrote Guerrilla 

Movements in Latin America, a 626-page vol- 

ume, most of which consists of detailed histori- 

cal, chronologically organized accounts of the 
five major rural guerrilla movements inspired 
by the Cuban Revolution—those of Guatemala, 

Venezuela, Colombia, Peru and Bolivia. 

The information Gott presents, which was 
gathered “mostly from . . . obscure left-wing 
periodicals, from newspapers (and) occasion- 
ally from people and books .. .” (p. 8) does 
provide the reader with a basis for evaluating 
several of Debray’s major theses. Whereas De- 
bray stressed “the essential unity of the Latin 
American Revolution” (p. 11), Gott’s narrative 
emphasizes the disunity and incomparability of 
the various peasant uprisings, officers’ revolts, 
labor strikes and student riots. The failure to 
date of all attempts to operationalize the foco 
theory of rural guerrilla warfare also raises 
doubts as to the relevance of the Cuban-in- 
spired model to other Latin American coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the ephemeral com- 
mitment of most of the Latin American Com- 
munist Parties to the various guerrilla move- 
ments seems to support Debray’s critique of 
these parties. 

Data, however, rarely lead inexorably to a 
given conclusion, and so the conclusions which 
Gott arrived at on the basis of the information 
he presents are somewhat different from those 
noted above. Despite the failure of the at- 
tempted alliances between the Latin American 
Communist Parties and the guerrilla move- 
ments, Gott believes that the guerrillas need the 
Communists “. . . for where else will they find 
their manpower—and the Communists need 
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the guerrillas—for how else can they maintain 
their claim to be revolutionaries?” (p. 36). He 
also believes that the defeat of the guerrilla 
movements “. . . does not necessarily mean that 
in other, often-ignored countries” such as Nica- 
ragua, Uruguay or Mexico, “the foco theory or 
a variant of it might not meet with more imme- 
diate successes” (p. 484). 

Clearly, Gott is more optimistic than I am. 
He feels that the various reasons he offers for 
the failure of the guerrilla movements in the 
five countries he treats—the lack of unity and 
commitment on the Left, the United States’ 
anti-guerrilla programs, the guerrillas’ igno- 
rance of local conditions and the nonrevolu- 
tionary nature of most Latin American peas- 
ants, all can be overcome in the future. The ba- 
sis for this belief seems to be his conviction that 
they should be overcome. Gott’s confusion of 
fact and value is one of the weaknesses of 
Guerrilla Movements in Latin America. 

The book also suffers from an overabun- 
dance of detail and insufficient attempts to or- 
ganize material into general categories of infor- 
mation. As a result, it is difficult to compare 
the experiences of the five countries discussed. 
The conclusions presented in the Introduction 
and the Epilogue, some of which have been 
mentioned above, are not well integrated with 
the chronological narratives of the country 
studies. 

Despite its weaknesses, Guerrilla Movements 
in Latin America is superior in some ways to 
Luis Mercier Vega’s Guerrillas in Latin Amer- 
ica (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969), 
the other general introduction to the topic 
available in English. The Mercier Vega book, 
although more readable and interpretive, pro- 
vides extremely superficial accounts of guerrilla 
activities in eight Latin American countries. 
Gott’s effort is more ambitious, thorough, and 
scholarly. His volume contains much informa- 
tion on topics such as the origins of the guer- 
rilla movements, the background of their lead- 
ers, the changing strategies of the various 
groups, their relationship with the Latin Ameri- 
can Communist Parties, the guerrillas’ pro- 
grams and their involvement (or noninvolve- 
ment) with the peasants. The eleven appendi- 
ces of documents, the fifteen-page bibliography 
listing primary and secondary source material, 
in addition to the already noted wealth of in- 
formation, make Guerrilla Movements in Latin 
America a significant contribution which, per- 
haps, will prove more useful to specialists than 
to the novices for whom it apparently was writ- 
ten. 

SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Emergence of Modern Afghanistan: Poli- 
tics of Reform and Modernization. By Var- 
tan Gregorian. (Stanford University Press, 
1969. Pp. 586. $17.50.) 

This book——the best of its kind on Afghani- 
stan—will be a basic source for years to come, 
particularly since almost 200 of its 586 pages 
consist of extremely valuable appendixes, notes, 
bibliography (including pertinent Russian and 
Persian references), and, finally, an excellent 
index. The author’s competence in all the lan- 
guages involved in his bibliography is not just 
impressive, it is probably unique among Af- 
ghanists and Iranicists, as well as other special- 
ists interested in Central and South Asian stud- 
ies and their interrelationships. (Parentheti- 
cally, among other things, Gregorian taught me 
a new English word: eleemosynary, p. 337.) 

I shall leave the nit-picking to those who 
have already nit-picked in other journal review 
articles, and limit myself to a brief discussion 
of a few of the book’s salient points, taking is- 
sue (usually mild to the point of innocuous- 
ness) with those interpretations with which, as 
an anthropologist, I find some latitude for dis- 
agreement. For example, the undefined term 
“feudalism” (which many scholars seem to 
equate uncritically with the medieval European 
variety) used throughout troubles me, and I 
refer the reader to my article (and then the 
reader will have the privilege of disagreeing 
with me): “Medieval European Feudalism and 
the Contemporary Middle East,” Report on Cur- 
rent Research, Spring 1957, Middie East Insti- 
tute, Washington, pp. 47-55. 

An interesting theme in the book is the im- 
plicit equating by most Afghan “modernists” of 
the introduction of secular Western socioeco- 
nomic and political models with modernization 
and progress. Particularly in the light of re- 
kindled and, in my opinion, often positive, eth- 
nocentrism, tribalism, regionalism—or what- 
ever one wishes to call it—in the West, this 
evaluation may be open to question. Witness the 
Black Power, Chicano Power, Indian Power 
movements which, at least partly, arose because 
the reciprocal, functioning sets of rights and ob- 
ligations between the government and the gov- 
erned have broken down—or, in reality, never 
existed. Crushing the tribal systems prematurely 
can be more disruptive to modernization (how- 
ever defined) than trying to work within existing 
regional units until a government can create 
some sort of reciprocal (and the key word is 
reciprocal) sets of rights and obligations with 
the governed. 

I believe Gregorian is fundamentally sympa- 
thetic with this point of view, but feel that he 
may have overstated the case against the tribes 
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as being antireform, antiprogressive, and anti- 
modernization. It also seems to me that he 
plays down the role of those among the urban 
power elites who have used the modernization 
processes in attempts to perpetuate that illu- 
sory, impossible political institution: the status 
quo. Gregorian rightly points out that the re- 
form processes have primarily benefited the ur- 
ban groups. Again, rightly so, because the ur- 
ban commercial community, easily accessible 
to revenue officers, has had more than its share 
extracted from it to support reform and 
pseudoreform schemes. 

The author satisfactorily acquaints the 
reader with the various social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political forces, both cohesive and 
divisive, which led to the beginnings of modern 
Afghanistan. He easily handles sources from a 
variety of disciplines (history, political science, 
economics, anthropology, sociology, etc.) and 
knits them together into a meaningful whole. 

Having established the background for the 
action, Gregorian divides the history of modern 
Afghanistan into seven periods: 1832-1839 
(incipient nationalism begins under Dost Mo- 
hammad Khan); 1839-1880 (European im- 
perialism replaces Asian imperialism as a major 
force in the area); 1880-1901 (Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan attempts to create a modern na- 
tion-state); 1901-1919 (Amir Habibullah 
continues the processes begun by his father); 
1919-1929 (King Amanullah gains political 
independence, and unsuccessfully atiempts to 
accelerate modernization); 1930-1946 (King 
Mohammad Nadir Shah and his brothers and 
son continue modernization at a slower pace); 
1946-—present (“positive neutralism” and the 
acceleration of social, economic and political 
development continues under the leadership of 
King Mohammad Zahir and his close advisors; 
the constitutional-parliamentary period begins 
in 1964). 

Gregorian orchestrates all these periods with 
a masterly touch, ending each chapter with a 
brief discussion of the achievements and fail- 
ures of the ruler involved. Throughout runs the 
leitmotif of the necessity for creating a military 
base of power to back up reform programs in- 
ternally and to protect the nation’s integrity ex- 
ternally. How effective the military have been 
in helping bring about sociopolitical reform re- 
mains for the future, and I for one, hope there 
will be a Gregorian in our future to do the 
analysis. 

In the past, all books written about Afghani- 
stan had to be measured alongside Elphinstone’s 
1815 classic. We now have another yardstick: 
Gregorian, 1969. Although no one should 
question Gregorian’s scholarship, some of the 
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younger generation of Afghan scholars may 
begin to question some of his interpretations, 
particularly in the arena of sociopolitical re- 
forms. But, then, I am sure that is one reason 
Gregorian wrote the book. 

Louis DUPREE 
American Universities Field Staff 


Neighbors and Networks: The Idiom of. Kin- 
ship in Social Action among the Ndendeuli of 
Tanzania, By P. H. Gulliver. (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1971. Pp. xii, 
366. $10.00.) 

Professor Gulliver’s new book is an impor- 
tant addition to the distinguished list of studies 
in African kinship systems, and is at the same 
time representative of some recent theoretical 
developments of profound interest to anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, and other social scien- 
tists as well. 

It concerns the Ndendeuli of Southern Tan- 
zania,. numbering somewhat more than 20,000 
persons when Gulliver did his fieldwork among 
them between 1952 and 1954. The Ndendeuli 
are culturally and historically linked with sev- 
eral of the other Bantu-speaking peoples of this 
part of the East Africa, and have a relatively 
simple agricultural economy based upon shift- 
ing cultivation, in an area of low overall popu- 
lation density. In an excellently concise histori- 
cal section, Gulliver traces the recent history of 
the Ndendeuli through their involvement with 
the Ngoni and German intruders, the Maji 
Maji “rebellion,” and their subjection to British 
colonial rule. Their relatively high spatial mo- 
bility and obvious hostility to all these “exter- 
nal” influences form an important background 
to the detailed analysis of their kinship and 
local organization presented in this book. 

As in many other African societies, all im- 
portant social relationships among the Nden- 
deuli were expressed “in the idiom of kinship.” 
But, and this lies at the heart of Gulliver’s anal- 
ysis, the Ndendeuli kinship system is emphati- 
cally not based upon the principles of unilineal 
descent so common in much of Africa and the 
study of which has until recent years been such 
a major aspect of African sociology. The pres- 
ent study is essentially one of a bilateral kinship 
system, in which kindreds, kin-sets, action-sets, 
networks, and clusters provide the elements of 
the analytical model. In the excellent central 
chapters on the founding, development, and 
structure of the local community, the process 
of dispute settlement, economic cooperation, 
and intercommunity relationships, a major con- 
tribution is made to the study of nonunilineal 
kinship. The author provides an extremely de- 
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tailed account of the “closed network” as it is 
manifested in the social process in three inter- 
related local communities. The large number of 
“cases” show the same individuals involved in 
the shifting alliances of ephemeral action-sets, 
more stable kin “clusters,” and cooperative en- 
deavors, and give a brilliantly clear picture of 
how this kinship system “actually works.” 

As far as it goes, his analysis is entirely suc- 
cessful, and amply justifies his claim that the 
entire range of Ndendeuli economic, political, 
religious, and neighborhood relations are ex- 
pressed in the idiom of kinship and encom- 
passed in their bilateral kinship system. “Kin- 
ship was essentially an idiom in which relation- 
ships were expressed—an idiom easily under- 
stood by the people, with an immediacy of its 
own, and one that had both moral strength and 
practical utility. Kinship provided a language 
of communication in agreed terms” (p. 351). 
And, taking up an issue which has been the fo- 
cus of long controversy, Gulliver makes clear 
his conception of the nature of kinship relation- 
ships: “Except perhaps in some philosophical 
sense, kinship does not exist in its own right, 
but only as a vehicle for other things” (p. 
352). 

But however important the idiom of kinship 
and. the “kinship ethic,” Gulliver found that 
they were not sufficient in themselves as a basis 
for action. The two other principles of reci- 
procity and locality were equally emphasized, 
and, combined with kinship, produced coopera- 
tion. Within the overall “dogma” of kinship, 
which served “as a simplified symbol for other 
factors,” the principle of reciprocity “was not 
only a moral principle, though that it definitely 
was; it was essentially a practical mode of con- 
ducting social relations” (pp. 225, 227). 

Almost in passing, the book tells us a good 
deal about a wide range of basic ‘issues illus- 
trated by the Ndendeuli material, such as the 
critical importance of ecological factors in the 
analysis of social relations, the role of media- 
tors in the settlement of disputes in systems 
without courts, the nature of negotiation rather 
than adjudication in such legal systems, and the 
related politico-jural basis for dispute settle- 
ment, rather than the “judicial.” The diligent 
reader also picks up information on the struc- 
ture of “quasi groups” and the utility of this 
concept in the analysis of social action, as well 
as the manipulative efficacy of influence rather 
than power wielded by the “big men” or nota- 
bles.in the community. Ndendeuli leaders must 
avoid even the slightest hint of compulsion and 
have to rely entirely upon inducing their kin 
neighbours to support them (p. 251). 
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It is in the discussion of political relations 
that some weaknesses appear in Gulliver's anal- 
ysis. He does cite a case of one notable’s en- 
hancing his status in the local community by 
involvement in wider political issues and eco- 
nomic activities of an entrepreneurial kind (pp. 
103-104). But we get no more than a hint of 
what are obviously hostile attitudes held by 
Ndendeuli toward the then colonial govern- 
ment, and how these attitudes affected the peo- 
ple’s acceptance of “progressive” economic in- 
novations foisted upon them either by the rep- 
resentatives of alien rule or by over-zealous 
members of their own society whose motives 
were often obviously suspect (p. 262). It would 
have been fascinating and theoretically impor- 
tant to have had a systematic analysis of how 
such a noncentralized, nonsegmentary society 
adjusted to the problems of external domina- 
tion and the introduction of alien political roles 
and structures, and “bureaucratic-type” norms. 
What does emerge, however, is the intrinsic 
weakness that a bilateral kinship system such as 
this one—lacking both politically differentiated 
roles and corporate groups of a segmentary na- 
ture—experiences in handling political relations 
of an intercommunity, or “external kind” (e.g., 
pp. 324-327). Further discussion and elabo- 
ration of this point would have enhanced the 
overall analysis. 

There is, to my mind, one major flaw which 
mars this otherwise outstanding book. There is 
absolutely no systematic discussion of Nden- 
deuli kinship terminology, nor of the “conven- 
tional attitudes” associated with kinship catego- 
ries. English terms such as “brothers” or “cous- 
ins” are frequently used in contexts where their 
meaning is far from clear, and the cultural 
norms and attitudes that Ndendeuli must have 
about at least some of their kinsmen are largely 
ignored or dismissed as unimportant. Hence, al- 
though the “actuality” of the kinship relations 
“underlying the ideology of kinship” is beauti- 
fully demonstrated, the ideology itself is hardly 
discussed, Gulliver seriously underplays the so- 
ciological significance of values, norms, and 
even emotions about kinship relationships in 
any society, and too frequently dismisses them 
as “vague” or “irrelevant.” This omission is 
even more peculiar since the author is obvi- 
ously aware of the problem, as demonstrated in 
his by no means short discussion of how he 
tried to assess Ndendeuli attitudes and motiva- 
tions in making the choices they did in situa- 
tions otherwise so well described. 

This analysis of Ndendeuli kinship lacks, 
therefore, a whole dimension of meaning, a di- 
mension which would have told us much more 
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about what Ndendeuli culture and society are 
really like. My contention is not merely that 
Gulliver’s account lacks “cultural clothing” or 
Ndendeuli “atmosphere”; it goes to a much 
deeper, theoretical level. Apart from the devel- 
opment of a network model of social relations, 
to which this book is obviously an outstanding 
contribution, it does not sufficiently treat the in- 
teraction between culture and society, currently 
a most significant growing-point in anthropo- 
logical theory. Where there is some discussion 
of Ndendeuli concepts, such as that of “the 
owner of the land” (pp. 63-65) or the very 
short chapter on “Kinship and Cooperation” 
(pp. 216-239), the presentation suddenly 
takes on an added luster and depth, and I can- 
not help wishing more material of this kind 
were included throughout the book. 

I have emphasized these relatively minor 
criticisms not to detract in any way from the im- 
portance of this outstanding book, but to illus- 
trate the wide range of fundamental issues 
which it touches upon. It is a fine example of 
an up-to-date analysis of kinship and a major 
contribution to East African ethnography in 
that the analytical framework is thoroughly 
abreast of some recent developments in theory, 
even if the data are nearly twenty years old. 
Professor Gulliver is to be congratulated upon 
adding yet another volume to his already long 
list of distinguished monographs in the social 
anthropology of Eastern Africa. 

PETER RIGBY 
Makerere University, Uganda 


Les Communistes en Espagne. By Guy Hermet. 
(Paris: Armand Colin. 1971. Pp. 216. 34,000 
F.) 

This highly informative book is by no means 
easy to read, but it constitutes a mine of relia- 
ble information. Despite its brevity, it deals in 
extraordinary detail with the origins, organiza- 
tion, functions, programs, personalities, and 
schisms of the Spanish Communist Party since 
its foundation in 1919 by dissidents from three 
existing militant organizations: the anarcho- 
syndicalist CNT, the Socialist Party, and the 
Socialist Youth, who had organized themselves 
separately from the official party and were 
more militant in regard to political tactics. The 
Communists had to remain clandestine until 
1931. They were perpetually plagued by fac- 
tional struggles, the most significant of which 
was the refusal of Moscow to permit Andrés 
Nin to become general secretary in 1927. The 
party had to accept the Moscow-determined tu- 
telage of Jacques Humbert-Droz during the 
1920s and of Palmiro Togliatti in the 1930s. 
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From 1939 to the present it has again been a 
clandestine, faction-ridden party. 

Hermet gives perhaps the clearest account 
available anywhere of the tapestry of ideologi- 
cal and leadership conflicts whose most consis- 
tent thread is the eventual domination of the 
party by Dolores Ibarruri (La Pasionaria) and 
Santiago Carrillo. In its clandestine and fac- 
tional experience the Spanish Communist party 
is comparable to the Communist parties of 
other underdeveloped and dictatorially ruled 
countries. But during the years 1936-1939 it 
played a major role in the Spanish Republican 
government and army, thereby acquiring a de- 
gree of power and prestige never attained by 
any other central or western European party. 
During the Civil War era it was more a party 
of bureaucrats, soldiers, and prosperous peas- 
ants than it was a party of industrial workers 
and poor peasants. It publicly defended the 
bourgeois state and private property against the 
left Socialist and anarchist collectivist experi- 
ments of 1936. It held two cabinet posts, pro- 
duced some of the most important commanders 
of the Republican army, and largely controlled 
the organization and supply of that army. 

It should not be surprising then to learn that 
that party, condemned once again to clandes- 
tine operation since 1939, has preached a rela- 
tively moderate line. Thus, Hermet tells us, its 
program for the post-Franco years includes 
“bourgeois” political liberty, explicit recogni- 
tion of the role of non-Marxist parties, land re- 
form (but not wholesale collectivization), na- 
tionalization of banks, natural resources, and 
“monopolistic” industries (but maintenance of 
a large private, non-monopolistic sector), and 
separation of Church and state (for the mutual 
benefit of both, but with the retention of Cath- 
olic schools and without any anticlerical or- 
chestration). Also, having suffered constant tu- 
telage from Moscow both in the ’twenties and 
during the Civil War, and having collaborated 
with bourgeois parties in the government, the 
Spanish party was not surprisingly more criti 
cal than all other European Parties of the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia; it is also not 
surprising that Moscow has retaliated by sup- 
porting a splinter faction under the Civil War 
general Enrique Lister against the official lead- 
ership of Santiago Carrillo. 

There is of course absolutely no way of 
knowing how large or how influential within 
Spain is the present Communist party. Hermet 
evidently feels that it has very little chance of 
becoming a legal party again despite its moder- 
ate program. Whether Franco is succeeded by a 
technocratic, conservative monarchy or by an- 
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other military dictatorship, the Communists 
will not be invited to participate in political life. 
And the author believes that the chances for 
another democratic republic in the proximate 
future are very slender. The Franquist regime 
has evolved successful techniques for allowing 
de facto representation to most of the social 
elites and class interests of Spain—with the sig- 
nificant exception of the industrial working 
class. Hermet therefore sees the main function 
of the Communist party—and also of the left 
Catholic worker groups—to be the formation 
of worker elites and the maintenance of prole- 
tarian class consciousness and morale. 

The author writes with full and sure knowl- 
edge of the many ideological cross-currents 
within the party. For structural and functional 
analysis he depends heavily on the work of 
Juan Linz. Only one aspect of the book seems 
to me unsatisfactory. A reader must surely sus- 
pect that behind a great many apparently doc- 
trinal and tactical quarrels lie deep personal 
power conflicts. Only indirectly can one get a 
sense of these conflicts, and it is impossible 
even to estimate their relative importance in the 
life of an organization whose whole history has 
been characterized by polemics, schisms, and 
purges. 

GABRIEL JACKSON 
University of California, San Diego 


The Economy of Cities. By Jane Jacobs. (Vin- 
tage Press, 1969. Pp. 268. $1.95.) 


Green-Belt Cities. By Frederic J. Osborn. 
(Schocken Books, 1969. Pp. 203. $2.45.) 


Neither of these paperbacks deals directly 
with politics, but both have implications for 
public policy. Mrs. Jacobs, always an interest- 
ing writer, likes to think of herself as an icono- 
clast. Here she seeks to put to rest the “dogma” 
of agricultural supremacy, or, as she writes 
(pp. 3-4): “Current theory in many fields... 
assumes that cities are built upon a rural eco- 
nomic base. If my observations and reasoning 
are correct, the reverse is true: that is, rural 
economies, including agricultural work, are di- 
rectly built upon city economies and city 
work.” If this idol has not already been 
smashed, it certainly has been badly chipped. 
As the social scientists tell us, a city cannot 
grow unless its agricultural base can produce a 
surplus of food and fiber for use by the city 
folk; but as historians have long argued, human 
innovations have been primarily urban ever 
since cities first appeared. And Lewis Mumford 
has argued convincingly that cities predated ag- 
Ticulture in the development of man. Indeed, 
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the theory developed in this book owes a good 
deal to the earlier work of Mumford, whose 
name does not even appear in the index. (See 
his article, “City,” in the International Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences.) 

Mrs. Jacobs develops a detailed theory about 
how settlements become cities through innova- 
tion, with new work spinning off from old. It is 
a theory of the biological or evolutionary type, 
cities being alleged to have a period of youth, 
of maturity, and—in cities like New York to- 
day, which have ceased to be centers of discov- 
ery and invention—a period of decline. She 
also explains that “full” employment (or its ap- 
proximation) can be maintained only if there is 
a furious rate of innovation, for this is what 
creates new work. Incidentally, the theory ex- 
plains poverty as evidence of inadequate inno- 
vation. Poverty itself “has no causes. Only 
prosperity has causes” (p. 121). Mrs. Jacobs 
discusses why some trading centers become 
manufacturing centers while others do not, and 
under what conditions a city which performed 
one type of function during one period of its 
existence may perform another major function 
at another period. And she points out the pat- 
tern in the way cities free themselves from de- 
pendence upon imports from other cities and 
develop markets for their own exportation. 
Like the chain letter, success depends on con- 
tinuous expansion into new urban markets and 
into their hinterlands. This is no steady-state 
theory. (Reading it reinforced my conviction 
that Japan is the Land of the Immediate Fu- 
ture, for Japan follows the theory in its trade 
agreements, while the party of the second part 
often does not.) According to this theory, one 
should think not of national economies, for 
there is no such thing, but of agglomerations of 
urban economies. 

The book is written in a pleasantly informal 
style, with a great wealth of historical illustra- 
tions which are by no means limited to Western 
civilization. And for city-savers in a hurry, the 
entire theory is diagramed in a nine-page ap- 
pendix. The book should be of interest not only 
to those concerned about poverty and “decay” 
in our cities, but also to those interested in the 
economies of the “underdeveloped” (i.e., poor) 
nations. The theory contains important implica- 
tions concerning the wisdom of much of our for- 
eign economic aid. For politics generally, the 
most important problem raised is this: Those 
who control developed economies under any 
form of government attempt to suppress inno- 
vations that may threaten their positions; they 
have therefore a great incentive to control gov- 
ernments. But if innovation stops, economies 
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stagnate. Can we invent a government that 
could keep open rather than close off the op- 
portunities for economic and technological de- 
velopment? 

Green-Belt Cities was written by Sir Frederic 
J. Osborn in 1945, This soft-cover reissue in- 
cludes ten pages of “Prefatory Afterthoughts” 
and another ten pages of notes designed to 
bring us up to date on the developments of the 
last quarter of a century. Osborn, a lifelong ad- 
vocate of the garden city concept of Ebenezer 
Howard, wrote a book, New Towns After the 
War (1918), in which he called for the devel- 
opment within the United Kingdom of one 
hundred garden cities of the size range of 
40-50,000 persons. But nothing of the sort 
happened. This book called for a similar public 
policy for the years after World War H, and 
this time Osborn and his supporters had better 
luck. The New Towns Act, 1946, was passed 
with all-party support, but the actual develop- 
ment of garden cities was slowed because the 
Conservatives, always less romantic than La- 
bour, were not greatly interested in a plan that 
had as its goal “the marriage of town and coun- 
try.” The first six towns were designated imme- 
diately and eight more by 1950. During the 
next decade, only one more town was desig- 
nated. By 1969, 28 towns were being devel- 
oped. 

Howard’s ideas have had some influence in 
the United States, and a few “green-belt” cities 
have been developed, both during the Great 
Depression and in recent years, but these have 
been primarily middle-class commuter suburbs. 
In the United Kingdom, in contrast, they have 
been multiclass cities that are quite self-suffi- 
cient, with a manufacturing base. Overall, half 
of their work force is in manufacturing and the 
remainder in trade, services, and the profes- 
sions. There is some commuting, but the princi- 
pal idea is to allow for urban living under con- 
ditions of relatively low density and with a 
good deal of open green spaces around homes, 
factories, and businesses. 

Osborn describes his theory of town planning 
and offers a nice history of Howard’s two gar- 
den cities, Letchworth (begun in 1904) and 
Welwyn Garden City (begun in 1920). Mis- 
takes have been numerous, he concludes, but 
perhaps the most common and important one 
has been the failure to “leave some margin of 
space for the unforeseen” (p. 10), for techno- 
logical or other changes that are not anticipated 
but demand space (e.g., parking lots after 
World War II). 

The garden city has not received much atten- 
tion in the United States despite its appeal to 
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the American idealization of the county-seat 
town of two generations ago. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the commuter suburb has been an ade- 
quate and simpler equivalent. Today, concern 
for all persons irrespective of class or status in 
an urban environment has been revived partly 
as a result of a growing awareness that the find- 
ings of research in ethology may have impor- 
tant implications for the innate needs of man. 
‘The words of Osborn, written more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, may have seemed like ro- 
mantic sentiment at the time; today they may 
well suggest a much deeper meaning: 


Howard's conception of a designated country belt 
around a town answers to an almost eternal senti- 
ment or desire. . . . [He] was the first to unite Plato’s 
conception of the population-limit, [Thomas] More’s 
principle of adjusting by short-distance migration 
the balance of population in urban areas, and the 
universal sentiment for a country setting for a town, 
into a clear formula... (p. 180). 


Perhaps a rational public policy for man, a 
creature of the forest and the plains, must be- 
gin with an adequate amount of green space, 
even for those who claim to see themselves 
purely as urbanites. 

Osborn’s book has withstood the test of time, 
though its idealism exceeds its economic feasi- 
bility. Jacobs’ book may well also withstand the 
test of time, though its economic soundness 
may exceed its political feasibility. 

CHARLES R. ADRIAN 
University of California, Riverside 


The Economic Impact of the Six-Day War: 
Israel, The Occupied Territories, Egypt and 
Jordan. By Eliyahu Kanovsky. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. xxi, 451. 
$15.00.) 

The economic aspect of the Six-Day War 
was “either ignored or dealt with rather superfi- 
cially” by political-military analysts, writes Ka- 
novsky (p. xix). As a major example of the 
economic myopia which the author ascribes to 
observers of the political-military scene, he 
refers to unnamed works that depict the econ- 
omy of Jordan as “having suffered a fatal blow 
when Israel occupied the West Bank.” On the 
contrary, according to Kanovsky, “a careful 
study of the official statistics reveals that main 
economic sectors [of Jordan] are, in fact, ex- 
panding vigorously, and that investment levels 
are higher than before the war” (p. xix). The 
penetrating discussion of Jordan’s capacity to 
survive the loss of the West Bank does away 
with the predictions of doom forecast by 
United Nations experts and United States offi- 
cials. 
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The author’s undertaking—to show the eco- 
nomic effect of the war and the economic inep- 
titude of political-military analysts—is a lauda- 
ble and valuable venture. The book is divided 
into sections for each of the three countries and 
the Occupied Territories. Impact is measured 
and reported in a straightforward manner that 
shows changes in conventional economic indi- 
ces. Each section gives a “picture of the prewar 
economy, primarily in the 1960’s” of the eco- 
nomic system, juxtaposed with much economic 
data of the postwar period (1967-1969). 

Unfortunately, a major shortcoming of the 
book is that there is extremely little direct 
cross-country comparison. What, for example, 
were the relative effects of the war on tourism 
in the different countries? To find out, the 
reader must search for statistics in different 
parts of the book. Kanovsky seldom brings the 
facts together, leaving it up to the reader to 
make his own comparative analysis. Perhaps 
this was beyond the author's intended scope; if 
so, it is a regrettable omission. 

On the positive side, Kanovsky provides de- 
tailed breakdowns of the prewar economic 
plans of the different countries—and mentions 
some of the discrepancies between what was 
planned and what was achieved. Reference to 
the various plans leads to expositions of impor- 
tant topics. The Egyptian government’s inten- 
tion to give a bigger role to private enterprise, 
for example, is shown to have been a response 
to internal criticism of state enterprises and in- 
effective bureaucracy. In Israel, the planned 
cooling-off of the prewar economy resulted in a 
recession, rising unemployment and deepening 
national gloom. 

Kanovksy’s descriptions of the postwar econ- 
omies include glimpses of such phenomena as 
Israel’s soaring defense expenditures and its 
acute labor problem. The rising costs of na- 
tional security are shown to be based on a num- 
ber of factors: longer borders, the need for 
more sophisticated equipment, and the escala- 
tion of the armaments race. The labor problem 
is a result of the postwar boom in the construc- 
tion industry. Kanovsky also points out that the 
economic orientation of the West Bank toward 
Israel has been of mutual benefit: Arab work- 
ers are imported to help solve Israel’s labor 
problem, while Israeli experts help modernize 
Arab agriculture (the major sector of the West 
Bank). This discussion of the territories is valu- 
able because it is new to the literature. 

Mr. Kanovksy’s work is undoubtedly a use- 
ful reference book, in spite of the author’s own 
admission that a substantial amount of infor- 
mation is not readily available or exists in dis- 
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torted form—especially concerning Egypt. This 
limitation leads, at times, to superficial anec- 
dotal reportage; Kanovsky does not say 
whether the absence or distortion of data af- 
fects the accuracy of his measurements. 

The book leaves the reader hanging; it sorely 
needs a fifth section to tie the other sections to- 
gether. Unfortunately Kanovsky has abdicated 
the responsibility for developing analytic cate- 
gories that would aid the comparative analysis 
of the countries and would better indicate the 
relative impact of the Six-Day War on the vari- 
ous countries. 

EFRAIM TORGOVNIK 
Tel-Aviv University 


Fragile Victory: Prince Saionji and the 1930 
London Treaty Issue from the Memoirs of 
Baron Harada Kumao. Translated with an 
Introduction and Annotations by Thomas 
Francis Mayer-Oakes. (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1968. Pp. 323. $10.00.) 
An enduring problem of politics everywhere 

is the question of who in the government is 
competent to decide what. The situation in the 
prewar Japanese government was particularly 
complicated because the Constitution of 1889, 
which represented a compromise between 
Western parliamentary forms and an en- 
trenched oligarchy reluctant to share power, 
was purposely vague on a number of important 
points. One of these involved the authority of 
the government to enter into international 
agreements which would limit the size of the 
Navy. Both the Army and Navy had rather 
early fought to establish the principle that only 
the armed forces were competent to decide on 
such matters as military planning, strategy and 
operations, in short on the whole question of 
national security. 

In 1930 Japan participated in the London 
Naval Conference which sought to head off an 
arms race among the great powers by continu- 
ing, with some modifications, an allocation of 
ratios in naval strength agreed upon at the 
Washington Conference in 1922. At the time of 
the London Conference the government was 
headed by Hamaguchi Yuko, a political party 
leader who was anxious to avoid the escalating 
costs of armaments in a period of economic de- 
pression. Some high naval officers, especially in 
the Navy General Staff section, argued that the 
ratio proposed in London would jeopardize na- 
tional security and challenged the right of the 
government to enter into an international 
agreement under those circumstances. In the 
end the London Treaty was signed and ratified, 
but only after a long and bitter behind-the- 
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scenes maneuvering within the upper reaches of 
the government. 

Professor Mayer-Oakes’s book, Fragile Vic- 
tory, looks at this struggle from the vantage 
point of Baron Harada Kumao, a political sec- 
retary of Prince Saionji, the last of the Genro 
or elder statesmen who advised the Throne on 
important state matters. Harada functioned as 
a kind of “leg-man” for the aged and retired 
Saionji, reporting the latest news and gossip to 
the Prince, and carrying messages from him to 
important personages in and out of govern- 
ment. Because he was Saionji’s envoy, Harada 
had ‘access to all leaders; even the Emperor 
himself phoned him on occasion. Baron Har- 
ada had the foresight to dictate once every 
three or four days his recollections of his con- 
versations with the Prince and the numerous in- 
dividuals he talked with as he made the rounds 
in government and court circles. Some years 
ago the transcript of these notes was published 
in Japan, and Fragile Victory represents a 
translation of that portion of the Harada mate- 
rial that relates to the London Conference. 

Professor Mayer-Oakes has made an excel- 
lent translation. The English rendering not only 
reads smoothly, but it also conveys the spirit of 
the Japanese text. He has also included an In- 
troduction which examines the origin and back- 
ground of the Harada papers as well as the po- 
litical setting in which the London Naval Con- 
ference struggle occurred. Finally, copious 
footnotes identify personages and events men- 
tioned in the text and cite additional relevant 
works. 

Fragile Victory is of obvious interest to stu- 
dents of Far Eastern politics, but in addition it 
should be useful to those political scientists 
concerned with the general problem of how dif- 
ferent governments arrive at important policy 
decisions. One will find here all kinds of reveal- 
ing information. For instance, we learn that 
both the Navy Chief of Staff and the Vice 
Chief who were opposed to naval limitation 
made public statements and leaked reports to 
the press to buttress their position. The Grand 
Chamberlain, a retired admiral and one of the 
three important officials in the Imperial Court, 
told Harada that he felt that the Navy Chief of 
Staff should be more discreet and circumspect, 
and added that “It is highly reprehensible to 
drum up popular support for his own notions 
and then to try to push them through because 
of the public opinion thus aroused” (p. 103). 
On the other hand, Admiral Okada, whom 
Harada saw on numerous occasions, acted as a 
mediator between the pro- and anti-treaty 
groups. To play this role he had to act as if he 
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favored the “hard line” policy because his role 
as mediator would have been weakened if he 
had been tagged as an exponent of the “soft” 
policy. He told Harada, “I must don the mask 
of the die-hards and play this in order to effect 
a settlement.” In short, the Harada memoirs 
give us a good deal of insight into the political 
culture of Japanese elites and their political 
style in the 1930s. 
Nosutaka IKE 

Stanford University 


Le Conflit sino-soviétique et Europe de PEst: 
ses incidences sur les conflits soviéto-polonais 
et soviéto-roumain. Jacques Lévesque. Pref- 
ace by François Fejté. (Montréal: Presses de 
PUniversité de Montréal, 1970. Pp. xiii, 387. 
$9.85.) 

Since the very beginning of recorded interna- 
tional politics, it has been a truism that the fate 
of small states is decided by the vicissitudes of 
great power conflicts. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that the minor states have always quickly 
learned how to manipulate conflicts among the 
great powers to their own advantage. A major 
conflict remains, of course, a source of sparks, 
real or verbal, and consequently attracts most 
of the attention, publicity, and also scholarly 
research; but significant and lasting shifts on 
the international scene are often rather the re- 
sult of maneuvers and realignments on the part 
of small powers than of the big powers’ direct 
actions toward each other. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict is a classical exam- 
ple of a great power confrontation, and it con- 
tinues to be studied primarily in these terms, 
with the focus of attention on the two main 
protagonists. The overwhelming emphasis on 
the great power aspect, and consequences, of 
this conflict is perhaps better justified in this 
case than in many others. The country with by 
far the largest territory in the world confronts 
the country with by far the largest population; 
between them runs the longest common bound- 
ary in the world. If one adds the role which ad- 
joining India, the power with the second largest 
population in the world, played in this confron- 
tation both politically and militarily, one can- 
not help noting that never in world history did 
so few states involve in a conflict such a large 
share of the world’s territory and population, 
all of it contiguous. The conflict might well 
have assumed a quite different character, more 
in line with that predicted by Harrison Salis- 
bury in his book War Between Russia and 
China, had it not been that other geopolitical 
factors counteracted the impact of those al- 
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ready mentioned, specifically, had it not been 
for two factors: (1) the Sino-Indian and Sino- 
Soviet boundaries were able to protect sov- 
ereign “impenetrability” because of immutable 
physical geographical factors rather than from 
manipulable political and military might, and 
(2) the demographic, cultural, and economic 
centers of all three powers were asymmetrical 
in relation to the centers of national territory 
and located in opposite directions, far from the 
foci of territorial disputes. 

The territorial contiguity of the protago- 
nists, while emphasizing and acerbating the 
great power nature of the conflict, has unavoid- 
ably relegated to a distant plane any role which 
the small powers could play in it. With the sole 
exception of Mongolia, the small powers were 
peripherally located, on the other side of China 
and the Soviet Union respectively, and their 
role remained peripheral. The very location 
having precluded any pivotal geopolitical or 
geostrategical role for their territories, the small 
powers (or satellites of the communist world as 
they used to be called) would, perhaps, neither 
have been drawn, nor permitted to step, into 
the conflict at all had it not been for the ideo- 
logical differences involved. Starting from the 
ideological plane the issues were then quickly 
extended to a host of political and economical 
questions. 

Lévesque’s study is the first systematic, com- 
petent book-length treatment of developments 
in some of the small communist countries as 
related to the Sino-Soviet conflict. Not surpris- 
ingly he chooses to deal with some of the so- 
called satellites from the western, not the east- 
ern, end of the Eurasian land-mass under com- 
munist control. It may be a long time before a 
political scientist considers he has enough in- 
formation and documentation to write an 
equally extensive study on the role of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict in the politics of North Korea or 
North Vietnam. It is also not surprising that 
Lévesque singles out for attention Poland and 
Romania, which are much more open to this 
kind of inquiry than, let us say, East Germany 
or Bulgaria; nor that he focuses on Poland in 
the period 1956-1959, the more or less 
“open” era of Polish politics, and on Romania 
in the period 1960-1968 when Bucharest be- 
came increasingly bold, admitting in private 
that it actually did manipulate the great power 
conflict. The subtitle of the book is a more ac- 
curate indication of the contents than the main 
title: The center of the stage is occupied by Po- 
land and Romania, while the treatment of East- 
ern Europe as a whole is merely sketched in as 
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background information. One should add that 
throughout the book the emphasis is on the im- 
pact of the Sino-Soviet conflict on the politics 
of Eastern Europe. There is little about the re- 
verse side of the medallion, and in this case 
again it was undoubtedly the relative availabil- 
ity of reliable information that was decisive. 
What impact the politics of the East European 
and Far Eastern communist countries may 
have had on Peking and Moscow may remain a 
secret to western scholars for a long time. 

In the first part of the book the author deals 
with Poland and in the second with Romania, 
and he draws many interesting parallels and 
contrasts. He naturally emphasizes the role 
played by nationalism and quite correctly sees 
it as a constant factor which merely surfaces or 
submerges according to circumstances and the 
mood of the people. In the case of Romania, he 
points out that factional and personal struggles 
within the Party strongly influenced attitudes 
towards the Sino-Soviet conflict. In general, the 
author seems more at home when analyzing the 
Romanian than the Polish scene, but through- 
out he provides an informed, sometimes origi- 
nal analysis. He probably considerably exagger- 
ates the impact of the Sino-Soviet conflict on 
Poland and Romania, even though he does not, 
like some analysts, ascribe most of the freedom 
of action gained by Romania, for instance, to a 
skillful exploitation of the clash among the ri- 
vals for leadership in the Communist World. In 
my opinion, the author has not sufficiently em- 
phasized that by and large the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict was not welcomed in Eastern Europe as a 
God-given opportunity for expanding elbow 
room; on the contrary, it was feared as a threat 
to the slowly expanding freedom during the era 
of détente between East and West. Tensions 
among the great powers of the world, whether 
belonging to different or similar ideological 
camps, were invariably accompanied by (1) 
Soviet attempts, mostly successful, to tighten 
their grip over the actions of the governments 
and parties of the East European countries 
and, (2) a tightening of these governments’ 
and parties’ grip over the domestic affairs and 
the freedom of action of individual citizens. 

On the debit side of Lévesque’s book one 
must note a surprisingly meager bibliography. 
This may be due to the author’s lack of com- 
mand of either Polish or Romanian. He does 
claim, however, to read Russian, yet not a sin- 
gle Soviet book or article is listed in his bibliog- 
raphy. One must also note the absence of a 
subject index; there is a name index, but what 
good is a name with a string of as many as 
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sixty or seventy page references listed after it, 
without further indication of the specific sub- 
ject matter to which they refer? 

Lapis K. D. KRISTOF 
Portland State University 


Colonial Rule and Political Development in 
Tanzania. By Gus J. Liebenow. (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1971. Pp. 
360. $11.50.) 


Political scientists scarcely began to take an 
interest in Africa until the colonial era was al- 
most over. They witnessed, recorded, and ana- 
lyzed the final development of African nation- 
alistic opposition to colonial regimes and the 
emergence of the new states. Thereafter, that is 
during the nineteen-sixties, political scientists 
have very largely concerned themselves with 
matters and problems relating to centralized, 
state government: new constitutions, political 
parties, bureaucracies, dictatorship, political 
coups, the role of the military or the trade 
unions, relations with East and West, African 
socialism, the politics and administration of de- 
velopment, and so on. All this has, of course, 
been both necessary and useful, even if some- 
what lacking in theoretical sophistication and 
too much focused on political historiography. 
For each Apter there have been a score or 
more of fairly worthy journeymen. There has 
been a general recognition of the problems of 
ethnic disunity, regional diversity, and weak or 
nonexistent national identity, in these artifi- 
cially created, new states; and from the central 
viewpoint a few valuable analyses of these fac- 
tors have emerged. But we know really rather 
little of what has been happening at the local 
level and the regional level, and what is hap- 
pening now in the first decade of independence 
of most of the African states. How far have in- 
digenous political institutions, roles, values, sur- 
vived? How, if at all, have they affected mod- 
ernization processes in the twentieth century? 
How have other cultural factors, economic de- 
velopment, local chauvinism, affected political 
development? How have local areas, or distinc- 
tive regions, fitted into the new centralized re- 
gimes? Who have been the individuals, and 
what their roles, who have hindered or facili- 
tated political change and efficient administra- 
tion? Who have benefited most, and whose 
vested interests have been trampled on? 

These kinds of questions are important in 
any radically changing country, but they are es- 
pecially crucial to African countries because of 
their internal diversity and the absence of com- 
mon tradition and consensus. And the fact is 
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that we can scarcely do more than guess at the 
answers or make generalized, often unsubstan- 
tiated, assessments. Unfortunately the anthro- 
pologists, who might have been expected to 
provide some of the data and answers, have 
been altogether too concerned with reconstruct- 
ing and analyzing “traditional” political systems 
of local African societies. 

Dr. Liebenow deliberately concentrates in 
this new volume on one ethnic group in south- 
ern Tanzania: the Makonde, about 300,000 
people, and the third largest ethnic group in 
that country. In essence he has written a politi- 
cal history of the Makonde from the late nine- 
teenth century to 1968. The descriptive content 
is marked, but throughout the author has at- 
tempted serious analysis and interpretation. He 
has accomplished something which we need for 
many, many parts of diverse Africa, but the 
like of which exists for only one or two local 
ethnic groups. 

Dr. Liebenow rightly begins with an account 
of precolonial political organization among the 
noncentralized Makonde, with few specialized 
political institutions and roles. Perhaps with an- 
thropological prejudice, this reviewer finds this 
part of the book least effective and comprehen- 
sive, verging sometimes on the superficial. And 
this defect dogs some of the later account 
where, it seems, insufficient account is taken of 
Makonde cultural bases as the people reacted 
and adapted to the successive phases of colo- 
nialism and of independent African govern- 
ment. It is clearly not enough, and not good 
enough, for example, to refer several times to 
“Makonde apathy” to innovation and opportu- 
nity. This shorthand expression hides more 
than it reveals; it evades some of the basic is- 
sues orienting Makonde behavior and defining 
issues and interests as Makonde perceived 
them. 

The treatment of the early stages of colonial- 
ism, German and British, is: much better, de- 
spite unavoidable scarcity of hard data; and the 
analysis of the introduction, failure, and re- 
placement of “indirect rule” by the British is ex- 
cellent. There is also a neat illustration of the 
“white man’s madness” (a Makonde term, but 
one instantly recognizable by anyone who has 
experienced British colonial regimes) by which 
local policies, programs, and emphases, 
changed, often quite radically, with each of the 
frequent changes of colonial administrator, Dr. 
Liebenow has done the earlier and middle colo- 
nial period well, despite some inadequacies of 
material; although he tends to assume that the 
written records left by colonial administrators 
(in the District Book and elsewhere) are more 
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trustworthy than some of us would be prepared 
to accept. 

The account of the late colonial period and 
on into independence starts admirably with the 
identification and description of five categories 
of Makonde: parochial traditionalists, tribal 
nationalists, accommodating modernists, dis- 
senting modernists, and pivotal modernists. 
Like all such categories, they are not watertight 
ones; but their delineation is most valuable, and 
it would be interesting to see if comparable cat- 
egories occurred elsewhere, and not only in 
Tanzania. Thereafter, Dr. Licbenow examines 
the gradual (really rather speedy) triumph of 
Julius Nyerere’s nationalist party, and the early 
years of independence up to about the time of 
the Arusha Declaration. It is a difficult task to 
keep a balance between the focus on the local, 
the Makonde, whilst setting that in the wider 
national scene; and perhaps the author has not 
been invariably successful. One sympathizes 
with his problems, and as a pioneer in African 
micropolitical study he has succeeded in so 
much. It is to be hoped that he and others will 
follow up this study, learn from its undoubted 
merits as well as its deficiencies. One must ap- 
plaud not only its intention and program, but 
also the generally high standard of its imple- 
mentation. It is an important book, and just as 
much for those who could not care less what 
happened in this one corner of Africa. 

P. H. GULLIVER 
University of Calgary 


The Politics of Formosan Nationalism. By 
Douglas Mendel. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1970. Pp. 260. $7.95.) 
Professor Mendel’s book invites two criti- 

cisms, one concerning its aim and the other its 

methods. As for his purpose, the author tries 
hard in the introduction and first three chapters 

(“The Growth of Formosan Nationalism,” 

“Revulsion Against Early Nationalist Rule,” 

and “Formosan Response to Cultural Integra- 

tion”) to establish his hypothesis that Taiwan- 
ese are not Chinese and Taiwan is not an inte- 
gral part of China. Arguing that the over- 
whelming majority of Taiwanese abhor both 
the Nationalist and Communist regimes, Men- 
del consequently avers that Taiwanese separat- 
ism is justified and that the silent majority on 
the island would endorse secession even if it 
cannot say so now. After examining all evi- 
dence and facts cited by the author, any knowl- 
edgeable reader would find it impossible to ac- 
cept the author’s definitive but paralogical hy- 
pothesis. While Mendel contends that the legal 
status of Taiwan remains unsettled and that the 
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1952 Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty merely 
stressed Japanese renunciation of Taiwan and 
the Pescadores without naming a beneficiary 
state (pp. 174, 181-185), he fails to inform 
his readers of the legal significance of Article 
VI of the Sino-American Mutual Defense 
Treaty clarifying that “for the purposes of Arti- 
cles II and V, the terms ‘territorial’ and ‘territo- 
ties’ shall mean in respect of the Republic of 
China, Taiwan and the Pescadores .. .”; he 
also ignores Article IV in the 1952 Sino-Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty recognizing that “all treaties, 
conventions and agreements concluded before 
December 9, 1941, between China and Japan 
have been null and void as a consequence of 
the war.” The latter provision will suffice to re- 
pudiate Mendel’s contention that China has 
never extended sovereignty over Taiwan and 
clearly reaffirms a historical fact that Taiwan 
was taken away from China by Japan under 
the Sino-Japanese Shimonoseki Treaty of 1895, 
not from an independent Taiwanese regime. 
Besides, the author’s justification of the Taiwan- 
ese secession movement rests mainly on a spe- 
cious assumption: Formosans’ resistance of 
cultural integration through “persistence of 
Japanese heritage” and constant use of local di- 
alect. 

To say that Taiwanese are not Chinese is as 
inaccurate as to say that Cantonese or Fukien- 
ese are not Chinese. It would be fatuous and 
impractical to insist on imposing on China the 
internationally approved ‘independence of 
Taiwan. Any serious student of such matters 
would realize that neither the Chinese Govern- 
ment in Taiwan nor the Chinese Communist re- 
gime in Peking has the mandate or the sover- 
eign power to preside over an international lig- 
uidation of China’s territorial integrity. No 
one could realistically expect that any new Chi- 
nese regime could be dictated or goaded into 
accepting such an outlandish solution, even if 
one assumed that both the Nationalists and the 
Communists would give in or vanish. Mendel’s 
support of the Taiwanese secession movement 
at the expense of China’s territorial integrity 
cannot escape the charge that it is simply a re- 
play of the defunct international scheme of 
partitioning China. Under the guise of national- 
ism, the author would equally not object to 
having Manchuria, Sinkiang, Tibet and Mongo- 
lia break away from China. Those who follow 
Professor Mendel’s advice might ruefully find 
that such a course could lead eventually to a 
fratricidal war. - 

Furthermore, the author has mixed objective 
facts with value judgments. The lack of a con- 
ceptual framework for his research has meant 
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that the impressive quantity of his information 
does not lead to any credible or sound conclu- 
sions. My own reservations about the author's 
techniques of observation and method of analy- 
sis are threefold: (1) The omission of a bibli- 
ography is inexplicable, as is the exclusion of 
important documents. The sole appended docu- 
ment on “Declaration of Formosans” can hardly 
be considered objective or sufficient. (2) The 
selection of the categories of documents con- 
sulted seems arbitrary and defective. For exam- 
ple, evaluative categories covering the stand- 
points, values, and authorities are often based 
on the foreign information prejudicial to Chi- 
na’s legal right to Taiwan. The author has used 
both indirect extensive observation and direct 
intensive observation. In the extensive observa- 
tion Mendel has relied more heavily on the 
quota method than on the probability method 
of sampling, and has drawn too heavily on Jap- 
anese and American polls. (Out of the eight 
sources, four are Japanese polls and one is an 
American poll.) As for the probability method, 
his choice of the individuals interviewed is also 
subjective and his choice of strata is similarly 
unsystematic. For example, the author did not 
even bother to poll the Chinese residing in the 
United States, Japan, and other areas. Unfortu- 
nately the margin of error in these unrepresen- 
tative and limited interviews cannot be mea- 
sured. (3) The author is not sufficiently metic- 
ulous about the statistics he cites. For example, 
says the author, “there were almost 500 junior 
high schools at the end of the Japanese occupa- 
tion, nearly half of whose 16,000 students were 
Formosans' and about 30 higher commercial 
and normal schools” (p. 48). But according to 
official Chinese statistics, there were only 41 
secondary schools with a total of 29,005 stu- 
dents, and only 12,826 students were Taiwan- 
ese (see Taiwan kuang-fu erh-shih-nien by 
Taiwan Provincial Information Service, 1965, 
chapter 19, pp. 26-27.) Professor Mendel 
also: said: “In 1963, only 13 per cent of Tai- 
wan’s total government revenues went for for- 
mal education, compared with about 50 per 
cent for defense .. .” (p. 48). While blaming 
the national government for spending less than 
4 per cent of its budget for education, the au- 
thor chooses to ignore the fact that the provin- 
cial government actually spent an average of 25 
per cent of its budget for education annually in 
compliance with the minimum constitutional 
requirements. 

Professor Mendel should be commended for 
his commitment to “freedom for all peoples,” 
and his intention “to maintain a certain detach- 
ment” so that he can fulfil his duty as a politi- 
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cal scientist “to make his research available to 
the public as well as to governments and other 
scholars” (p. 4). Indeed, the book would have 
added some interesting polemics and informa- 
tive articulation to the whole issue, if the au- 
thor had exercised some academic continence 
by limiting his role as a research scholar. But 
unfortunately Professor Mendel changes his 
role from research scholar to revolutionary 
mentor, offering paternalistic advice for prod- 
ding the Formosan activists abroad to more 
militant, programmatic, and revolutionary ac- 
tions to realize their goals (pp. 242-245). Re- 
gretfully, I believe his book performs a disser- 
vice to the betterment of Sino-American friend- 
ship. 
RICHARD HsIUH YANG 

Washington University 


Public Opinion in Occupied Germany. Edited 
by Anna J. Merritt and Richard L. Merritt, 
with a Foreword by Frederick W. Williams. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1970. 
Pp. xxiii, 328. $7.95.) 

According to Frederick Williams, who wrote 
the foreword to this book about German atti- 
tudes in the immediate postwar period, the mil- 
itary authorities in the American zone of occu- 
pation were 


centrally concerned with change—change inter- 
preted as the political maturing of the German 
people, an increase in their readiness to accept 
responsibility as individuals and as a great nation, 
-a deepening in awareness of the nature of a free 
society, with its strengths and weaknesses, an im- 
provement in the peoples’ knowledge of the history 
of their own nation and the character of the tyrants 
they had supported (p. xx). 


In order to detect the extent to which change 
was occurring, the Opinion Survey Section of 
the Office of Military Government, U.S. (OM- 
GUS) was established and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of examining German attitudes on 
a wide variety of issues and problems. For the 
most part, this book is a summary of the 194 
reports issued by this office in the period be- 
tween 1945 and 1949. 

The OMGUS surveys summarized in this 
book are based on two kinds of samples. On 
the one hand, there were samples of the entire 
German population living in the American 
zone of occupation (AMZON). Overall, these 
were probably quite representative since they 
were based on the list of rationcard holders. 
Initially, these samples were rather small, but 
by December, 1945, the number of respondents 
had grown to 1,000 individuals, and by April, 
1947, some 3,000 Germans were being ques- 
tioned by the OMGUS interviewers. On the 
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other hand, there were also‘samples of special- 
ized segments of the AMZON population. In- 
cluded in the book are reports based on sam- 
ples of German elites, German youth, former 
prisoners of war who had attended a course on 
democracy at Fort Getty, the residents of Vi- 
enna, and 188 people interviewed on the streets 
of Berlin. 

Some of the information provided by the 
OMGUS reports, such as that dealing with 
German attitudes toward daylight saving time, 
will be of limited interest to political scientists. 
But the abundant data on the political attitudes 
of Germans and their attitudes towards the oc- 
cupation period should be of considerable in- 
terest to German scholars. Fortunately, the 
reader interested in gaining an overall impres- 
sion of the state of German opinion in the im- 
mediate postwar period will not have to peruse 
each of the 194 summaries. The Merritts have 
provided a balanced introduction in which they 
summarize the major trends in the reports. The 
first section of this introduction deals with the 
attitudes of Germans toward “Immediate Occu- 
pation Policies.” Among the topics covered in 
this section are attitudes towards the occupa- 
tion period, American forces, reconstruction, 
food allotments, expellees, the licensed press 
and other media, the economic situation and 
currency reform, and the division of Germany. 
In the second section of the introduction, the 
authors examine the data on “Democratizing 
Postwar Germany.” Here they point out that 
while few Germans had read Mein Kampf, 
while few trusted Hitler up to the end of the 
war, and while most were satisfied with the out- 
come of the Nuremberg trials, nevertheless 
“large numbers of postwar Germans in the 
areas under American control continued to ex- 
press perceptions characteristic of National So- 
cialist ideology” (p. 31). They also note that 
although the principle of denazification was en- 
dorsed by the AMZON population, the imple- 
mentation of the principle was not. With refer- 
ence to political participation, the authors re- 
port that it was pever high during the occupa- 
tion and that it remained at a relatively con- 
stant level throughout the entire period. This 
latter finding, they suggest, “raises serious ques- 
tion about the overall effectiveness of the de- 
mocratization program pursued by American 
occupation authorities—at least in terms of its 
measureable effects” (p. 50). 

The final section of the introduction, “From 
Democratization- to Anticommunism: The Re- 
orientation of American Policy,” is by far the 
most interesting. Here the authors argue that 
though the conditions were present, the allies 
did not bring about substantial cultural change 
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during the postwar period. The Merritts con- 
tend that the reason the allies failed in this re- 
gard is that they allowed the Cold War to get in 
the way of the goals they were trying to accom- 
plish in occupied Germany. American policy, 
according to the Merritts, changed in the latter 
years of the occupation: “It became less inter- 
ested in creating a new German society than in 
establishing Germany as a bulwark against 
communism” (p. 52). This change had serious 
consequences for the goal of cultural change in 
postwar Germany. “Promised education for de- 
mocracy, the Germans ended up getting 
pushed off on another ideological crusade... . 
Promised new democratic leadership, they got a 
reentrenchment of leaders from the discredited 
Weimar period, together with those too clever 
or lucky to avoid entanglement in the webs of 
either Nazism or denazification” (pp. 57-8). 

This book is unlikely to be widely used in the 
undergraduate classroom, but it will probably 
become an important reference manual for 
commentators interested in changes in German 
public opinion in the postwar period. Using the 
OMGUS surveys as a starting point, one can, 
with the help of the large body of public opin- 
ion data compiled by such commercial firms as 
Allensbach and EMNID, trace the develop- 
ment of German attitudes toward a variety of 
topics and issues across a period of more than 
two decades. It should be noted, however, that 
the OMGUS surveys are confined, for the most 
part, to Germans living in the American zone 
of occupation, and that the punched card data 
are no longer available. Thus, individuals inter- 
ested in the attitudes of Germans in the imme- 
diate postwar period will either have to be satis- 
fied with the summaries provided in this book 
or will have to wade through the 2,000 pages of 
the original reports available through the 
United States National Archives and Records 
Service. 

This book does not contain a great deal of 
penetrating or controversial analysis. Indeed, it 
seems unlikely that anyone would sit down and 
read it from cover to cover unless there were 
some compelling purpose—such as being asked 
to review it! Yet, the book contains much useful 
information, and those interested in understand- 
ing the postwar development of German politi- 
cal attitudes will find it valuable. For reading 
the reports and compiling the summaries, there- 
fore, the Merritts are to be congratulated. 

KENDALL L. BAKER 
University of Wyoming 


Barrios in Arms: Revolution in Santo Domingo. 
By José Moreno. (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1970. Pp. 226. $8.95.) 
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Vietnam and Santo Domingo; Santo Do- 
mingo and Vietnam!—the two great U.S. inter- 
ventions and foreign policy crises of the mid- 
1960s continue still to haunt us. Obviously the 
far larger war and quagmire of Southeast Asia 
have overshadowed the smaller and now out- 
of-the-headlines conflict in the Dominican Re- 
public; but one may well argue that it was the 
Dominican revolution and the U.S. response to 
it that undermined the confidence of opinion 
leaders in this country toward Lyndon Johnson, 
that presaged the crisis of credibility that perva- 
sively plagues us, that destroyed forever the po- 
sition and posture of the U.S. as a peacekeep- 
ing nation dedicated abroad as well as at home 
to the expansion of democracy and social jus- 
tice, and that helped usher in the decline in our 
faith and sense of meaning and national pur- 
pose. Moreover, even though it now seldom 
makes the front pages, Santo Domingo—since 
the aborted social revolution that the U.S. 
snuffed out—has continued to disintegrate into 
virtually perpetual conflict and violence; it testi- 
fies to an incompleted revolution that has left a 
bitter legacy of hate, fear, bloodshed, and sim- 
mering anti-Americanism, as well as a political 
system that cannot cope with the uncontrolable 
forces pushing it toward breakdown let alone 
begin to solve pressing national problelms—and 
much of the responsibility must be laid at the 
doorstep of the U.S. and its ill-conceived poli- 
cies. 

Initially our miscomprehension of the Do- 
minican revolt was augmented by the coverage 
it received—journalistic, largely sensationalist 
and ill-informed, rabidly Marxist and economic 
determinist from one point of view, properly 
liberal and indignant from another, and a third 
perspective officially sanctioned or commis- 
sioned by the Johnson administration. Now, 
however, with Jerome Slater’s 1970 book and 
Abraham Lowenthal’s forthcoming study, the 
Dominican revolution and the intervention are 
beginning to receive the detailed, scholarly 
treatment they merit. To this distinguished 
group we must now add José Moreno’s Barrios 
in Arms. 

José Moreno was a Cuban-born Jesuit priest 
doing doctoral dissertation research in Santo 
Domingo on structural anomie in formal orga- 
nizations at the time the revolt broke out on 
April 24, 1965. Immediately caught up in the 
revolution and generally sympathetic to its 
broad goals, Moreno found the original project 
impossible to research and soon dropped it. 
During the first days and weeks of the revolu- 
tion he helped organize food dispensaries and 
medical services within the rebel zone and be- 
came a participant observer of the revolution- 
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ary process. Later, realizing that he was the 
only trained social scientist in the constitution- 
alist area (as well as virtually the only priest), 
Moreno began to study the revolution more 
systematically, drawing upon his earlier obser- 
vations as well as the published sources, various 
private documents, and extensive depth inter- 
views. The result is a book which, as would be 
expected given the circumstances, is sometimes 
uneven and ambiguous methodologically, but 
utterly fascinating as the first and probably 
only inside view by a professional sociologist of 
the dynamics of the revolutionary movement. 
Moreno is careful to catalogue the mixed 
motives of many of the revolution’s leaders, the 
diversity of leadership after some of the demo- 
cratic-left elements took refuge in foreign em- 
bassies, the differing ideological perspectives 
and private ambitions that governed the revolu- 
tion’s participants. He also describes more ex- 
plicitly than anyone has previously the impor- 
tant role the several Communist groups did 
play in the revolution (as distinct from the U.S. 
Embassy’s infamous “lists” of 55 or 76 Com- 
munists that were demolished by James Good- 
sell’s investigative reporting). But what Moreno 
also makes abundantly clear is the widespread 
opposition on the part of the Dominicans to the 
ousted Reid Cabral regime, the desire of the 
general population to cleanse the country of 
Trujilloism, of military corruption and oppres- 
sion, and of widespread in-group favoritism and 
profiteering, and in so doing to establish a new 
order based on principles of democracy and so- 
cial justice. Even with the qualifications that 
Moreno registers, the inescapable conclusion is 
that the revolution and its leadership were so- 
cial-democratic in aims and aspirations, that 
the Communist influence was never dominant 
(and could not have become so), and that in 
essence the revolution represented a genuinely 
popular uprising of the poor and downtrodden 
against a corrupt military-oligarchic system that 
oppressed them and failed to recognize their 
human dignity, At the same time, the revolt is 
revealed as a movement with fairly limited 
goals: to use circumscribed and carefully struc- 
tured violence to establish the right and legiti- 
macy of the pro-Bosch forces to participate in 
the national life from which they had been ex- 
cluded, that is, to secure the place in the system 
which democratically they were entitled to but 
without destroying totally the system per se. 
Misunderstanding this, badly informed, naively 
and mistakenly seeing in Santo Domingo a 
repetition of the Cuban experience and blind to 
other considerations save the “second Cuba 
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complex,” the U.S. over-reacted, bottled up and 
frustrated the revolutionary movement, bol- 
stered the efforts of a discredited and defeated 
military and oligarchy to regroup, rearm, and 
re-enrich themselves, and thereby set in motion 
the destructive, disintegrative processes in 
which both we and the Dominicans are now 
caught. 

There are many fascinating glimpses as well 
as considerable imaginative analyses within the 
Moreno book. His investigation bears out that 
the democratic-left PRD (the Bosch, constitu- 
tionalist party) and its military supporters al- 
ways remained the dominant force within the 
revolution, even though the realities of the situ- 
ation and of their ideology obligated them to 
consult democratically with other groups. 
Moreno’s treatment of the ideological currents 
within the revolution, of the emergence of lead- 
ership in a revolutionary setting, and of the 
forces allied on both sides of what became both 
an intervention and a civil war shows solid 
scholarship and original treatment. His division 
of the various groups participating'in the revo- 
lution into political organizations, paramilitary 
organizations, and civilian organizations pro- 
vides a new and intriguing perspective, and his 
analysis of the latter two is about the only de- 
tailed account we have of these groups and 
their activities. : 

There are also some flaws in Moreno’s analy- 
sis. His treatment of the internal dynamics and 
sociology of the revolutionary movement is 
solid and informative, but his comments on the 
international aspects are sometimes weak and 
incomplete. That, however, is not Moreno’s 
field and in any case is superbly treated in the 
Slater and Lowenthal studies. Occasionally also 
the book reads like the resuscitated dissertation 
at Cornell that it eventually became. And like 
many sociologists, Moreno sometimes oversim- 
plifies the political complexities and undercur- 
rents he describes. But on balance his remains 
an immensely worthwhile account, a very nice 
complement to the literature already available, 
and a fascinating glimpse into one of the most 
important but now largely neglected upheavals 
of our time. 

Howard J. WIARDA 
University of Massachusetts 


The Red and the White: Report from a French 
Village. By Edgar Morin. Translated by 
A. M. Sheridan-Smith. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1970. Pp. 263. $7.95.) 

Ever since Tocqueville’s nineteenth-century 
recollections of his rural constituency and Hal- 
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évy’s reminiscences of his retreat in the Massif 
Central, village France has had an irresistible 
literary appeal to urbanites, French and foreign 
alike. In contrast to the popular French tradi- 
tion that regarded the countryside as idyllic, if 
mot bucolic, these writers have stressed the 
complexity of life in rural France and the great 
sophistication of the peasant. But paradoxically 
(and rural France is rich in paradox) the more 
specialized the study, and the more advanced 
methodologically, the more disappointing 
the results. Indeed, all has been downhill since 
Lawrence Wylie’s classic Village in the Vau- 
cluse, the least scientific and most profound 
French village study, appeared in the 1950s. 

With the publication in 1967 of Edgar 
Morin’s Commune en France and its translation 
as the Red and the White: Report from a 
French Village, the corner has been turned. A 
specialized attention to both detail and essence, 
a combination of historical, economic, political 
and anthropological perspectives, and a prose 
style that even translation does not diminish, 
enable Morin to engage and hold the reader’s 
attention through two-hundred and fifty pages 
of description of what life is like in Plodémet, a 
rural township far out on the Breton coast. 

But can a case study of one village take us 
very far in arriving at valid generalizations— 
the real basis of all scientific work? The answer 
is yes, and not because Plodémet is presented as 
“typical” of all French villages, which it is not. 
First, while Morin’s genre is descriptive narra- 
tive, the hard skeleton of the study is analytical. 
It is a book about the roots and the conse- 
quences of change in the rural periphery of ad- 
vanced western societies in the 1960s. In its 
concentration on the itinerary of change, the 
study transcends the case study format. Its 
methods are well adapted to its aims, although 
the total balance of the interpretations would 
have been improved by a comparative perspec- 
tive. For example, Morin shows no knowledge 
of such classic studies as Vidich and Bensman’s 
Small Town in Mass Society. 

The reader may well ask if the village case 
study does not inevitably suffer from the inabil- 
ity of the lone sociologist to “get deep inside” 
the village community in all its complexity. In 
this case, several years of data collection and 
analysis by an assorted team of researchers 
from several disciplines preceded the mono- 
graph. Morin drew fully upon their research in 
the preparation of this book, and this contrib- 
utes to the richness of the presentation, if not 
to its theoretical coherence. For example, while 
Wylie could only look into the municipal rec- 
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ords of his Provengal village, the historical re- 
construction of Plodémet and its political devel- 
opment cannot be matched. 

What pulls the study together? Morin makes 
much of an approach he calls “the sociology of 
the present.” This seems to amount to a prefer- 
ence for participant-observation, and is in no 
sense a full-blown theory or methodology. The 
somewhat pretentious appendix devoted to this 
approach can therefore be ignored, and the the- 
ory-seeking reader must plunge into the narra- 
tive itself to divine the author’s epistemology. 
Here he will find not only one implicit model, 
but two: Morin was trained as a Marxist-Le- 
ninist, and this shows in the criteria he used in 
selecting his material, particularly in the histor- 
ical discussion. But he is also a gifted student 
of culture and has been deeply influenced by 
the French school of cultural anthropology. 
Thus, he emphasizes language, mass communi- 
cations and religion, as independent forces of 
social change, as well as the push and pull of 
market forces, the control of the means of pro- 
duction and the clash between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. 

On the whole, Morin’s dual perspective on 
social change enriches the analysis. Still, the 
combination of Marxist and cultural anthropo- 
logical perspectives often produces odd results. 
For a Marxist to talk of the “personality” of a 
village practically in the same breath as he 
writes of “the dynamic forces of history” has 
an awkward ring. More important, neither ap- 
proach gives much independent importance to 
local politics, and we see the local political elite 
mainly at the receiving end of two lines of 
change: the economic forces that have trans- 
formed the peasantry and the town dwellers, 
and the cultural changes that have produced a 
wide gap between the generations. The subtle 
interplay between local and national French 
politics, as seen particularly in the dual role of 
the small-town mayor, receives very little atten- 
tion in the book. 

I must say, in retrospect, that the best chap- 
ters are not those which, like “The Emerging 
Bourgeoisie,” bring out Morin’s Marxist back- 
ground, but are those which, like “Women, the 
Secret Agents of Modernity,” and “The Young 
and the Old,” stress most vigorously the cultural 
aspects of change. (Parenthetically, Morin does 
much for the cause of Women’s Liberation by 
showing that change in Plodémet is chiefly in- 
spired by women.) He is best in writing about 
human beings under the stress of changes they 
only partly understand. His book suggests that 
towns like Plodémet will never be “small towns 
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in mass society,” if only because they are small 
towns in an old society, a society with the cul- 
tural resources to traditionalize change and 
modernize tradition. 

SIDNEY TARROW 
Cornell University 


Africa Must Unite. By Kwame Nkrumah. (New 
York: International Publishers, 1970. Pp. 
xvii, 229. $6.95.) 


Kwame Nkrumah has reissued his 1963 call 
for continental unity unchanged beyond a short 
author’s note to the new edition. In this, he 
points to the wave of military coups d’état and 
the increased imperialist and neo-imperialist ac- 
tivity in Africa as proof, in effect, of the truth 
of his original thesis. Nkrumah’s main point is 
the need for political unity if the African states 
are to achieve significant and sustained eco- 
nomic growth. His sometimes companion 
theme—that it is necessary to achieve more 
than de jure political sovereignty—is muted in 
this book. This is probably fortunate, for his 
economic arguments are more persuasive with- 
out the strident political polemic. 

Because the work stands unchanged, we 
must evaluate it from the perspective of events 
in Ghana specifically and Africa generally since 
he wrote it in 1962. Nkrumah was above all an 
advocate of continental unity and gracefully 
saw his own stronger draft charter for the 
O.A.U. bypassed in favor of the diluted, but 
widely acceptable, version. His vision of a 
united Africa, and his campaign for that goal, 
were certainly important in the creation of the 
O.A.U. 

One is surprised that he did not take advan- 
tage of his enforced leisure since the February 
1966 coup d’état in Ghana to revise much of 
the book. The first several chapters, which de- 
fend C.P.P. policies in the early 1960s, must be 
somewhat embarrassing to their author in light 
of the revelations and commissions of inquiry 
following his deposition. The paragraph on p. 
53, for example, on C.P.P. “guidance and sup- 
port” to liberation movements is, to say the 
least, whimsical after the discovery of camps to 
train opposition groups from other independent 
African states in the arts of violent seizure of 
power. Similarly, although his chapter on re- 
construction and development is academically 
sound, the injunction to avoid inflation is one 
that the author did not take note of in his own 
management of Ghana’s economy. In the same 
vein, Nkrumah’s recommendation that small- 
scale personal enterprise be reserved to Ghana- 
jans is one that awaited implementation from 
the post-1969 Busia government rather than the 
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author's “Building socialism” regime. One point 
in his internal policy does remain valid, how- 
ever, His exposition of the virtues of unitary 
versus federal systems in the potentially frag- 
mented state seems vindicated by the eventual 
violent revisions of the two major federal sys- 
tems, Uganda and Nigeria. 

While dropping much of the material on in- 
ternal domestic politics would have strength- 
ened the re-issued book, the portion on unity 
and development would have profited from ex- 
pansion and updating. Nkrumah could have 
overwhelmed the reader with statistics showing 
that national growth rates barely matched pop- 
ulation increases, or showing the continuing in- 
stability in the price of agricultural export 
items or the still unequal bargaining abilitiies of 
‘developed’ versus ‘underdeveloped’ nations. A 
better appraisal of the advantages accruing to 
African States from affiliation with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community would now be 
possible, had Nkrumah chosen to revise. So, 
too, would an evaluation of the myriad re- 
gional economic cooperative groupings that 
have come and gone, The East African Com- 
mon Services Organization has struggled 
through the ’sixties, but its metamorphosis into 
a Common Market arrangement has meant a 
decline in areas of cooperation. Nkrumah’s 
Ghana was one of the first to establish a na- 
tional (often nonconvertible) currency and 
others have followed. The likelihood of estab- 
lishing a common currency, a step strongly 
urged by the author in 1963, seems more re- 
mote than ever. Some halting steps have been 
taken to improve intracontinental communica- 
tions—microwave stations now permit direct 
telecommunication links between some African 
capitals rather than via Europe, and the pro- 
posed East-West road system is moving beyond 
the talking stage. Nonetheless, the overall eco- 
nomic picture is still bleak. 

I particularly regret that Nkrumah did not 
present his current thoughts on the O.A.U. As 
a first move toward continental political coordi- 
nation, if not unity, it was viewed as a signifi- 
cant step in the right direction. Although the 
O.A.U. has had some successes, its overall rec- 
ord is checkered. The South African regime is 
more solidly in control than ever (Nkrumah’s 
hopes for a revolution there, pp. 14-15, have 
not been borne out in the decade since Sharpes- 
ville); the regime in Southern Rhodesia has just 
been legitimated by the United Kingdom; and 
the liberation movements in Portuguese Africa 
have achieved significant success only in Guinea 
Bissau. Nkrumah’s own prototype for unity, the 
Union of African States (Ghana, Guinea, and 
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temporarily Mali), which was to provide the 
nucleus of a future United States of Africa, has 
fared rather worse. Its only real accomplishment 
was to provide a legitimate haven for Nkrumah 
after the coup d’état. Though Touré greeted him 
then as “fellow president” of Guinea, Touré has 
shown no inclination to take advantage of 
Nkrumah’s political expertise in the governing 
of Guinea. 

ROBERTA E. MAPP 

The University of Alberta 


Chilean Politics, 1920-1931: The Honorable 
Mission of the Armed Forces. By Frederick 
M. Nunn. (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1970. Pp. 219. $10.00.) 

This is essentially a history book, and it is 
problematical whether we should apply modern 
political science standards to an evaluation of 
it. It is a detailed chronicling of the role of the 
Chilean military, particularly the army, in Chi- 
lean politics during the most politically unstable 
decade the country has experienced in this cen- 
tury. 

Briefly told, the “Honorable Mission” of the 
Chilean armed forces was “to set right Chilean 
politics and to assure governmental responsibil- 
ity and action in the social and economic 
fields” (p. 3). In Nunn’s view, 


military deliberation of political matters became 
necessary in the 1920s because civilian leaders 
proved unable (in some cases unwilling) to carry 
on the affairs of state; social conditions had be- 
come acute. ... The military was the only organ- 
ized group in Chile capable of carrying out such 
action. No civilian interest group, faction, or party 
was capable (p. 5). 


The “Honorable Mission” of the armed forces, 
therefore, was to purge the Chilean political 
system of the vices of excessive parliamentar- 
ism. The economic stagnation and social mal- 
aise of the post-World War I era were laid at 
the door of civilian politicians and the structure 
of parliamentary democracy. In Nunn’s view, 
“action by military men put an end to the polit- 
ical stalemate in Chile” (p. 27). 

The latter generalization is highly questiona- 
ble, but this should not obscure the importance 
of these recurring themes in the study of twen- 
tieth-century Chilean politics. The second ad- 
ministration of Carlos Ibanez (1952—58), the 
Christian Democratic administration of 
Eduardo Frei, and the recent triumph of Salva- 
dor Allende’s Popular Unity coalition all have 
this much in common: They, too, attributed 
the frustration of Chilean economic and social 
aspirations to root political causes and they, 
too, were concerned with altering a situation 
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perceived as one of “stalemate.” But Nunn’s 
study of military intervention in the decade of 
the 1920s is not set in the context of such im- 
portant theoretical questions concerning Chi- 
lean politics. 

Students of civil-military relations in devel- 
oping countries are unlikely to find much mate- 
rial of cross-national relevance in this study. 
Occasionally, interesting observations are made 
which bear directly on some of the major topics 
in the literature of civil-military relations, but 
again, these are not followed by systematic 
elaboration. On page 9, for example, Nunn ar- 
gues that “military professionalism and civilian 
parliamentarism produced an antagonistic civil- 
military relationship unheard of in Chile since 
the 1820s,” thereby implying that the growth of 
a professional military establishment in the late 
nineteenth century contributed to the military’s 
overt intervention in the civilian political pro- 
cess. Occasional reference is made to “corpo- 
rate self-interest” as a possible cause of such in- 
tervention. In terms of the class bases of the 
officer corps, we are told that “in the 1920s the 
overwhelming majority of junior army officers 
came from a middle class, often provincial, 
background; most of the generals, however, 
identified with Chilean conservatism through 
family ties or political connections” (p. 55). As 
a summary of the causes of military interven- 
tion, we have the following statement: 


The aftermath of the Civil War of 1891—army 
dissatisfaction with a corrupt, unresponsive govern- 
ment and its supposed favoritism toward the navy, 
increasingly serious social and economic conditions 
and mounting desire for a return to executive 
leadership, and the intra-army schisms—motivated 
the armed forces politically and brought civil-mili- 
tary relations to the boiling point by 1920 (pp. 
11-12). 


In the concluding chapter, “The Mission 
Ends,” Nunn offers a few suggestions about 
those factors which contributed to a “return 
to the barracks.” But on all of these matters— 
military professionalism and its relationship to 
military intervention, the bankruptcy of the ci- 
vilian political process, the military’s concep- 
tion of its own institutional role, the class bases 
of the officer corps, the relationship of “social 
and economic conditions” to military interven- 
tion, the factors making for an end to overt 
military involvement in politics—Nuan says lit- 
tle which illuminates the theories of Finer, 
Huntington, and others about civil-military re- 
lations generally or the theories of Johnson, 
Lieuwen, and others with regard to such rela- 
tions in Latin America. 

A perhaps justifiable reply to this line of crit- 
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icism would be that to do all these things was 
not the book’s intent. If the book is seen simply 
as an effort to detail events involving the Chi- 
lean military in the decade under consideration 
and is judged solely on those grounds, then we 
might come to different conclusions about its 
usefulness. It is a competent piecing together of 
the major historical events of a chaotic era in 
modern Chilean politics. Anyone who has stud- 
ied Chilean politics knows that the task of 
“mere description” is no easy. task; such study 
is akin to putting in place the pieces of an elab- 
orate puzzle. Nunn has surveyed an impressive 
array of historical materials in an effort to 
piece together an important period in Chilean 
political history, a period which has had de- 
plorably little coverage. For this reason the 
book is likely to be widely read by confirmed 
Chileanists. Its useful bibliography on the pe- 
riod will also enhance its utility for students of 
Chilean politics. 

As a description of a particular period in 
Chilean political history, then, the book is a 
competent if somewhat dull undertaking. As an 
analysis of the events described, it is less than 
convincing. Specialists on Chilean politics will 
probably find themselves turning to it for essen- 
tial historical information, but scholars with a 
wider comparative or theoretical orientation are 
unlikely to find much that would make it re- 
quired reading. 

ROBERT L. AYRES 
University of California, Berkeley 


Words and Occasions. By Lester B. Pearson. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1970. Pp. 
296. $10.00.) 

It is academic blasphemy to suggest that it 
could take forty years to rise from Lecturer to 
full Professor in the hallowed halls of Canadian 
universities. Yet such was the case with Profes- 
sor Pearson but with exculpation: by his own 
admission “... I had taken a long non-aca- 
demic detour (where tenure was at times very 
dubious) before achieving this promotion,” an 
ambition he harbored as an academic neophyte. 
Pearson’s detour is described in this four-part 
anthology of his speeches, transcripts, and pho- 
tographs as an External Affairs department offi- 
cial; Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
Liberal party and official Opposition leader; 
and, finally, as Canada’s fourteenth Prime Min- 
ister. His career belies the cliché “Nice guys fin- 
ish last.” 

The book provides the reader with glimpses 
of urbane self-mockery and other instances of 
warm humor through selections which an ego- 
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centric statesman would not have included— 
selections such as his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons and an interview which 
noted one of the scandals affecting his govern- 
ment. Although the author alludes to some of 
his many kudos, his sense of humility keeps 
him from citing the highest award he achieved, 
the Nobel Peace Prize. His efforts in the forma- 
tion of NATO and the delight he expressed to 
some of his Algoma East constituents was over- 
shadowed by one old-timer’s basic political ad- 
vice (which he quotes): “Well, that was a fine 
thing you did down there in Washington, Mr. 
Pearson, signing that there treaty, but it won't 
help you much around here if you don’t give us 
a new post office.” 

Pearson’s entry into the political arena from 
the top as Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs was compounded by his lack of a “grass- 
roots” upbringing: a sharp contrast to that of 
his indefatigable and indomitable opponent, 
John Diefenbaker. Even though he was a diplo- 
matic artisan par excellence, Pearson did not 
have either sufficient political adroitness or 
Mackenzie King’s “killer instinct” to prevent 
the scandals which became one of the hall- 
marks of his stay in power—a stay which 
rested on a plurality but never a majority of 
seats in the Commons. In this regard his civil 
service background was a handicap: “... I con- 
fess that I couldn’t lose the habit of seeing more 
than one side of a question. A party leader, 
should only recognize two colours—white, his; 
and black, the opposition’s” (p. 119). At the 
1967 annual banquet of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, he cited his former Profes- 
sor’s definition of politics as “the skilful use of 
blunt instruments.” Many political scientists 
and pundits wondered whether the Prime Min- 
ister had paid more than lip-service to this defi- 
nition in view of his government’s scandals and 
other blunders. In this same speech he was 
candid enough to state that he had “not es- 
caped without some bruised political muscles 
and even a drop or two of spilled political 
blood.” Notwithstanding bruises and blood, the 
Pearson government achieved measured pro- 
gress in social welfare, federal-provincial rela- 
tions, unification of the armed forces, bilingual- 
ism, and a distinct Canadian flag. 

Paradoxically, while Pearson lacked political 
adroitness, nonetheless he was endowed with 
abundant diplomatic acumen and a keen sense 
of history. He displayed a perspicacious view of 
the future when he publicly dealt with the de- 
structive potential of developments in atomic 
energy before an Ottawa Church group in 
1934: similarly his distaste for war and commit- 
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ment to internationalism led him to believe that 
“all states will have to abandon some of the at- 
tributes of sovereignty in the interest of larger 
associations of nations” (p. 34). As a protagon- 
ist for international action, Pearson’s qualities 
made him a positive middleman at the UN. His 
efforts over the Palestine issue resulted in the 
establishment of UNSCOP and approval of its 
partition plan in 1947. On the brink of a major 
power cataclysm over Suez, Pearson’s UNEF 
proposal on November 3rd, 1956, was the epi- 
tome of positive diplomacy designed to “face- 
save” the Franco-British intrusion, assuage an 
aggressive Soviet Union and a shocked and cha- 
grined American government, achieve a cease- 
fire, and, for the first time in history lead to the 
creation of a truly international peace force re- 
sponsible to the Secretary-General and General 
Assembly. This was a remarkable achievement 
which made him an outstanding winner of the 
Nobel laurel. 

This book is also a useful guide to students 
of Canadian foreign policy because it addresses 
a number of issues in policy formulation during 
the Pearson years: geography and the North 
American milieu, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and the strength and resources of a 
middle power (“Canada and the San Francisco 
Conference”). In his April 1951 speech he 
commented on Canadian-American relations 
“... the days of relatively easy and automatic 
political relations with our neighbour are, | 
think, over” (p. 107). Canada’s position in the 
world had become more important and the 
United States was now a superpower. Pearson 
was a champion of the “quiet diplomacy” pre- 
cept which Canadian foreign policy practitioners 
retained despite rumblings of its unpopularity 
during the ’sixties. His continentalism is brought 
to the foreground in the controversial speech of 
January 12th, 1963, which called upon Canada 
to accept nuclear warheads for North American 
defense, something that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration clearly wanted. 

Independence of thought coupled with re- 
sponsible action is one of Pearson’s strongest 
characteristics which undoubtedly accounted for 
his election to the UN General Assembly’s 
presidency in 1952. Nevertheless, such inde- 
pendence did much to annoy Mackenzie King, 
as Volume IV of King’s “Record” has recently 
revealed. In “Some Principles of Canadian For- 
eign Policy” (January, 1948), Pearson ques- 
tioned the King government’s timid position on 
the UN Korean Commission and asked why 
the King government, “after a somewhat ad- 
venturous beginning, backed well away from 
the implications of our earlier words in the 
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sorry and tragic Palestine business? ... Person- 
ally, I would have liked in this Palestine issue 
to have taken a strong independent stand for 
what we thought was the proper and right solu- 
tion and to have dismissed the British and 
Americans...” (p. 71). Dismissal of the Brit- 
ish but not the Americans over the Palestine is- 
sue was inconceivable under Mackenzie King. 
Pearson did not regain independence of action 
until nine months later when he was appointed 
External Affairs minister and won a seat in the 
Commons, while Mackenzie King retired. 
Metaphorically, Words and Occasions is the 
delectable hors d'oeuvres plate before the 
“Pearson Memoirs” main course. It whets the 
appetite on a number of important interna- 
tional issues which the Memoirs will elaborate 
upon in detail. His human touches provide the 
reader with an important dimension of the au- 
thor’s personality, not to be overlooked in fu- 
ture evaluations of the Pearson Years, 
ZACHARIAH KAY 
Carleton University, 
Ottawa 


Libyan Independence and the United Nations: 
A Case of Planned Decolonization. By 
Adrian Pelt. (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1970. [For the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace.] Pp. 
xxviii, 1016. $35.00.) 

Mr. Pelt’s book is a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the role performed by the United Na- 
tions from 1949 to 1951 in the establishment of 
a sovereign and independent Libya following 
Italy’s defeat in World War II. The reader gets 
a panoramic view of the functioning of the 
World Organization in a unique colonial situa- 
tion, as painted by former UN Commissioner 
in Libya, Adrian Pelt. Not only does the author 
trace the circumstances in which the Big Four 
Powers, out of mutual disagreement on what to 
do with the former Italian colonies, turned to 
the General Assembly of the UN for a determi- 
nation of the case. He also delves into: the his- 
torical background of Italy’s colonization of 
Libya as of 1911 (explaining the evolution of 
the Libyan nationalist struggle against its west- 
ern colonizer); the sectional orientation in 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan which de- 
layed the emergence of a united Libya; the atti- 
tudes of UN Member States towards the vari- 
ous issues raised by the Libyan case: and 
finally, the emergence of the federal Libyan 
structure, under King Idris I, in 1951. 

The author deals with his subject from the 
vantage points of having been involved person- 
ally in those historical events, of having access 
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to archives and other material not readily avail- 
able to other researchers, and of having known 
or witnessed those who played various roles in- 
side and outside the UN in relation to Libyan 
decolonization. 

His references to confidential (later cleared 
for his purposes) papers, works translated from 
Arabic, personal papers (such as the Omar 
Loutfi papers in Cairo) and reviews and corre- 
spondence (such as those with Abdel-Rahman 
Azzam, the distinguished first Secretary-General 
of the League of Arab States), all add to the 
richness and variety of his bibliographical data. 

Mr. Pelt’s description of the endless UN 
compromises which led to the adoption of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions 289 (IV) of 1949 and 
387 (V) of 1950 illuminates the nature and 
functioning of international organizations. His 
analysis of the functional interaction between 
sources of authority and responsibility in pre- 
independent Libya is equally enlightening. In 
addition to the Commissioner himself, these 
factors were: the UN Council for Libya, cre- 
ated to advise the Commissioner on assisting 
the Libyans in working out their constitutional 
arrangements for an independent Libya; the 
United Kingdom and France in their capacity 
as administering Powers in the former Libyan 
territories; the National Constituent Assembly 
of Libya (NCAL) which opted on 2 December 
1950 for a federal form of government; and the 
King-designate, Idris al-Sanussi. In clarifying 
the complex process of nation-building under 
the aegis of the United Nations, Pelt emerges 
as the outstanding advocate of “King” and 
“Federation” in Libya, even though these have 
both been discredited in Libya during the 
1960s. His opponents remain, then and now, 
the forces that opposed “federation” and called 
for “unity” among Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
Fezzan, as a means of checking imperialist 
British and French influences. 

Unfortunately, Pelt has no ideological contri- 
bution to offer in terms of the new positions 
adopted by the UN as of 1960. He recounts 
those experiences of the late 1940s and early 
*50s as if his thinking about the role of the UN 
in national liberation had completely frozen at 
the level of 1951. Nothing in the book links 
what the UN did in Libya in the early ’50s with 
what the World Organization has been doing 
since 1960. 

Not only does the author completely ignore 
evolutionary change in the relationship between 
the UN and colonial peoples, he also implies 
that the close supervision exercised by the UN 
in Libya is still a valid approach to nation 
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building in the 1970s. It is unrealistic to expect 
the present leaders of the African revolutionary 
movements, who have been accorded full rec- 
ognition by the UN and the OAU as national 
spokesmen of quasi governments, to accept the 
UN’s Libyan pattern of supervision and inter- 
ference-by-advice in their constitutional devel- 
opment. 

What seems to be paternalism on the 
author’s part manifests itself in three other im- 
portant respects. First, he distinguishes be- 
tween what he calls “Libyan nationalism” and 
“Arab nationalism,” as if they were two distinct 
and mutually antagonistic forces. The establish- 
ment in September 1971 of the Federation of 
Arab Republics, consisting of Egypt, Libya, 
and Syria, illustrates the fallacy of this distinc- 
tion. Second, he regards the Western ideal of 
democratic government, with constitutional 
checks and balances, to be the only acceptable 
form of rule for newly emerging nations. 
Third, he looks upon the Libyan leadership and 
people of that period as wards in need of his 
helping hand. In fact, he states that it would 
have been preferable to delay independence by 
one year to allow the Libyans “a better chance 
of assimilating the new ideas, of studying the 
problems... etc.” Pelt’s inability to distinguish 
between the popular urge for freedom in colo- 
nial areas and the technicalities of framing con- 
stitutions and laws. is evident throughout his 
work, 

It is not therefore surprising that Mr. Pelt, as 
the Commissioner, had found it “difficult... 
not to overstep the mark between help and 
pressure.” Such paternalistic attitudes towards 
what the author calls “young” countries ignore 
the historic realities of Libya’s long armed 
struggle against Italian imperialism, then 
against Italian fascism. The Libyan war of na- 
tional liberation, the first African war of this 
kind in the 20th century, has done a great deal 
to sharpen Libya’s sense of its nationhood over 
a period of 30 years of conflict. The author’s 
insensitivity toward the impact and meaning of 
that struggle is illustrated by his disparaging 
comments on the formation of the National 
Council for the Liberation of Libya (NCLL) 
under Bashir Saadawi in 1947. 

The book’s orientation toward what should 
be described as an outdated Western approach 
to the Third World is also apparent in the au- 
thor’s comments on his sources. Pelt constantly 
throws doubt on his non-Western sources of in- 
formation, without indicating the reason for his 
doubts. For example, he relies heavily, in the 
“historical background” part on the work of 
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the Libyan scholar Al-Tahir Ahmed al-Zawi’s 
Jihad al-Abtal. Nevertheless, he prefaces sev- 
eral of his quotations by statements such as “if 
al-Zawi’s version of the events is to be 
believed.” In questioning the credibility of his 
non-Western sources, the author, by the same 
token, undermines the credibility of important 
sections of his work. 

In summary, within the covers of this 1000- 
page study, the reader finds a very lengthy case 
history of decolonization under the UN in 
Libya, which abounds in source material for 
future analysis, but misses the relevance of the 
study to the issues of decolonization today and 
to the UN’s role in them. 

YAssIn EL-AYOUTY 
St. John’s University 


Modernization and Diversity in Soviet Educa- 
tion. By Jaan Pennar, Ivan I. Bakalo, and 
George A. F. Bereday. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1971. Pp. 395. $20.00.) 


Soviet modernization has long interested 
western social scientists, and the present work 
reflects a continuation of that interest. As the 
title suggests, the authors have specifically 
looked at the interactions between Soviet edu- 
cation and Soviet modernization. They demon- 
strate how the changing needs of Soviet eco- 
nomic development have affected the content 
and structure of the public school system. Con- 
versely, they show how the schools prepare the 
younger generation for different labor roles and 
how the educational system has helped shape 
and sustain rapid economic growth. In analyz- 
ing these interdependent phenomena, the au- 
thors have assembled and evaluated a large 
amount of primary data. But most of these data 
have been analyzed before by such scholars as 
DeWitt (Education and Professional Employ- 
ment in the USSR) and Osborn (Soviet Social 
Policies), Consequently, the book does not sub- 
stantially add to or advance our knowledge of 
the subject. 

A more serious flaw stems from the authors’ 
exceedingly narrow treatment of the concept of 
modernization. They list four goal objects of 
Soviet educators. We are told that the public 
schools have been charged with the task of 
rearing a “new man, one that would be isolated 
from the decadent tendencies of the old soci- 
ety.” A second goal is that of creating a collec- 
tivist value orientation so that the school gradu- 
ate will ask not what his country can do for 
him, but what he can do for his country. Third, 
“The Soviet leaders are intent on creating a 
liticaily docile man characterized by joyful obe- 
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dience to the government.” And finally, educa- 
tion must produce an industrial man “to prove 
that Communism is the quickest way to enrich- 
ment” (p. 98). 

This reviewer would have added other goal 
objects which the state has assigned to the edu- 
cational system. Whether there are four, five, 
or eight socialization goals, however, is not the 
main point. What is important is how the edu- 
cational system functions to achieve these 
goals. Is the classroom experience structured in 
such a way as to foster the development of a 
collectivist as opposed to an individualist iden- 
tity? How does the school curriculum generate 
political legitimacy and political support for the 
communist regime? What aspects of the educa- 
tional program are designed to nurture the per- 
sonality traits of the New Soviet man? How 
successful has the educational system been in 
realizing the goal objects identified by the au- 
thors? 

These and many other questions have to be 
answered if we are to understand the correla- 
tions between Soviet education and Soviet mod- 
ernization. Yet the reader finds very little infor- 
mation which might illuminate these issues. Af- 
ter presenting a multidimensional picture of the 
goals of Soviet educators, the authors choose to 
concentrate exclusively upon those educational 
aspects which relate directly to the training of 
industrial man. Any work which fails to discuss 
the political, cultural, and social psychological 
dimensions of modernization suffers not only 
from imbalance, but also distorts the very phe- 
nomenon it sets out to explain. 

Along with its narrow focus upon labor 
training, the book is repetitious. Many events, 
such as the Educational Reform Act of 1958, 
are discussed time and again. With proper edit- 
ing the work could have been shortened sub- 
stantially without impairing its basic theme or 
value. As a reference source on Soviet educa- 
tion and economic growth the book has utility. 
But as an empirical study of comparative mod- 
ernization, the book badly fails. 

Jor, J. SCHWARTZ 
University of North Carolina 


The Politics of New States: A General Analysis 
with Case Studies from Eastern Asia. Roger 
Scott, ed. (George Allen and Unwin, 1970. 
Pp. 201. £2.10.) 


This collective enterprise takes the form of a 
number of essays (completed early in 1969) 
designed to introduce Australian undergradu- 
ates to a growing field of academic enquiry. 
The blurb on the dust-jacket represents this 
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book as satisfying “the special need for a com- 
prehensive course of study,” but the author 
with becoming modesty views the endeavor as 
“a selective study.” To this end a general intro- 
duction explaining the nature and problems of 
politics in new states is followed by a number 
of chapters whose prime unifying link is the 
relevance of the countries to Australian inter- 
ests. i 

In many ways this is an unexceptionable book. 
The editor provides the reader with an elemen- 
tary but useful survey of the principal charac- 
teristics of new states and deals competently in 
the process with the relevance of conventional 
concepts, the significance of precolonial influ- 
ences, the experience of decolonization, the 
problems of political and national integration 
and the failure of postindependence political 
institutions. In all this, there is perhaps a ten- 
dency to overgeneralize from African experi- 
ence—given the geographic orientation of the 
case studies—but in the main the introduction 
matches the terms of reference set by its au- 
thor. What follows is no less unexceptionable 
though perhaps somewhat less useful for the 
student constituency for which this work is in- 
tended. Chapters on Japan and China examine 
the course of critical political change though in 
the case of the former state the survey ends in 
1947. There follows a general inquiry into the 
position of the Overseas Chinese which poses 
the problem in terms of absorption, succeeded 
by two studies of social and political change in 
Vietnam and Indonesia in which the former 
chapter by Peter King is the more worthy syn- 
thesis. Finally, the relevance of African experi- 
ence is applied to the political condition and 
prospects of Australian administered New 
Guinea. With the possible exception of this last 
chapter, it is doubtful if students will find any- 
thing in this collection which is not available in 
more original and stimulating form elsewhere. 
However, providing they are not so complacent 
as to conclude that all their intellectual needs in 
this field will be satisfied within this set of hard 
covers, this volume is not without merit as an 
introductory text. 

MICHAEL LEIFER 

The London School of 
Economics and Political Science 


Colonialism in Africa 1870-1960. Volume 3: 
Profiles of Change: African Society and 
Colonial Rule. Edited by Victor Turner. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1971. Pp. viii, 455. $17.50.) 

This is the third of five volumes to appear in 
the survey of Colonialism in Africa 

1870-1960 under the general editorship of 
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Peter Duignan and L. H. Gann. Unlike its two 
predecessors, in which historians concentrated 
on the aims and activities of the colonizing 
powers, the most recent volume focuses on 
Black Africa itself and the impact European 
colonialism made on various aspects of its soci- 
eties and cultures. What is there for a political 
Scientist in this collection written primarily by 
social anthropologists for the benefit of histori- 
ans? 

First, there are several important things he 
will not find in the book. He will not find a rep- 
resentative survey of what happened to differ- 
ent sorts of societies under different sorts of 
Tule in different parts of Black Africa. While no 
single volume can provide ideal coverage, the 
concentration on English-ruled areas, particu- 
larly of East and South Africa, does seem un- 
necessarily heavy. Only one contributor deals 
specifically (and well) with French rule—some 
references by other writers to French practices 
suggest they are not on their home ground— 
and the Belgians and Portuguese get only pass- 
ing mention. Neither will the political scientist 
find a set of ready-made and agreed upon cate- 
gories for the analysis of externally imposed 
social change, nor a general overview of the co- 
lonial impact on just Africa. The editor, out of 
wisdom, discretion, or desperation, reports that 
he tore up his attempt at synthesizing his con- 
tributors’ efforts and limited himself to a five- 
page, and oddly defensive, introduction. 

The book’s main interest for the political sci- 
entist lies in some excellent, primarily political 
case studies of what happened to particular so- 
cieties under colonial rule; three synthesizing 
studies of subjects that have not received 
enough attention from political scientists deal- 
ing with Africa and one superb general essay 
by Max Gluckman that stands in a class by it- 
self. In the case studies Ronald Cohen traces 
the effects of British rule on the Bornu Empire 
of Northern Nigeria; Martin Klein (the lone 
historian represented) shows how French suzer- 
ainty transformed the role of the chief in 
Senegal’s Sine-Saloum area in the years before 
1914; John Middleton and Peter Rigby each 
deal with the effects of colonial regimes’ intro- 
duction of formal political chieftainships into 
small-scale East African societies (Lugbara and 
Ugogo) in which formal authority had previ- 
ously been decentralized and closely linked to 
ritual-performing roles. The authors are on 
very familiar ground, each having previously 
written extensively about the society in ques- 
tion. 

The most useful of the more general, syn- 
thesizing studies are those by Elizabeth Colson 
on how colonialism affected land rights (the 
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best short discussion of this much analyzed 
problem I have seen), Aidan Southall on impe- 
rialism and urban development (Michael Ban- 
ton’s related piece on urbanization and the 
color line is less successful), and F. B. Wel- 
bourn on African responses to missionary stim- 
uli (a strong chapter which badly needs a com- 
panion dealing with the responses to Roman 
Catholic missions, particularly in West and 
Central Africa). 

The reader of these contextually rich studies 
will draw many tentative generalizations of his 
own. This reviewer was particularly impressed 
with the repeated illustration of how European 
rule rigidified once flexible African social and 
political systems; for example, imperial rule re- 
duced the ability of both the large-scale Bornu 
Empire and small-scale Ugogo to deal with hu- 
man physical movement, particularly of herds- 
men—as the Europeans brought in a concep- 
tion of order utterly dependent on a fixed rela- 
tionship between geographical boundaries and 
political authority. The insistence on a symmet- 
rical and hierarchical system of government 
frequently increased African political authori- 
ties’ power in some of the least socially useful 
spheres by removing ritual and other checks 
and balances and indirectly encouraged them to 
extort larger amounts of wealth from their sub- 
jects, or at least to retain what they received for 
themselves. As Colson and Southall show, the 
most flexible and broadly progressive uses of 
rural and urban land came about in those areas 
where European influence was least felt. Are 
such rigidities in any way “necessary” aspects 
of the development of centralized rule? Are 
they peculiar to European imperialism, or 
might any outside intruders have produced 
such results? Studies of this sort cannot tell us, 
but they do call attention to the need for his- 
torically and culturally comparative work to at- 
tempt general answers. 

A useful step in such a comparative direction 
is made by Max Gluckman’s “Tribalism, Rural- 
ism and Urbanism in South and Central 
Africa,” a paper whose title belies the writer’s in- 
tentions to sum up some of the principal political 
lessons of his many years’ experience as an an- 
thropologist in Africa. The essay brings to- 
gether straightforward theory, evidence filtered 
through experience, and comparative data from 
other places and other times. In short, it does 
what is necessary to arrive at solid general con- 
clusions. The clear statement of his terminology 
and the application of his familiar conflict and 
equilibrium model of social relations make it 
possible for others to pinpoint areas of dis- 
agreement on facts or interpretation and assess 
their relevance to the structure and conclusions 
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of the argument as a whole. The brief compari- 
sons of contemporary African situations with 
pre-twentieth century European situations add 
a useful sense of perspective missing in the pa- 
pers of other authors in the book. (Thus, South- 
all in particular might have recalled that, how- 
ever much it helps, imperial conquest is hardly 
an historical requisite for the construction of 
appalling urban slums.) Gluckman’s political 
conclusions, pointing to continued relative sta- 
bility for South Africa and sterile instability for 
much of Black Africa, are likely to make most 
of his readers just as unhappy as they quite evi- 
dently make their author. The theoretical impli- 
cations of his analysis, indicating that “we need 
to abandon the view that in these kinds of colo- 
nial societies the principal social factor was the 
forceful domination of self-interested alien mi- 
norities” (p. 162), will make some scholars and 
many ideologues even more unhappy. Let us 
hope that in attacking his position his critics 
show the same high standard of analysis that 
Gluckman displays. 
WILLIAM J. FoLTZ 

Yale University 


Decolonization, the Administration and Future 
of the Colonies, 1919-1960. By Rudolf von 
Albertini. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1971. Pp. 680. $12.95.) 


The author of this substantial volume sets 
forth as the subject of his inquiry a survey and 
analysis of the attitudes of European countries, 
and notably Britain and France, toward their 
colonies during the four decades following 
World War I. In these decades colonial admin- 
istration had to be re-oriented, decolonization 
came to general acceptance, and new relation- 
ships had to be worked out between the colo- 
nial power and its former colonies. He is ex- 
plicit in stating that he is not undertaking a 
contribution to the history of Asian and Afri- 
can states, which he sees as beyond his scope, 
but is examining an important aspect of Euro- 
pean history. In consequence relatively little at- 
tention is given either to the actual administra- 
tign of colonies and the changes therein over 
the decades or to the rise of nationalist move- 
ments. The material on which he has drawn 
consists primarily of official British and French 
pronouncements, of party programs, and of 
speeches and writings of influential political 
leaders, colonial administrators, and other com- 
mentators. It might be remarked that much of 
this material overflows into the abundant foot- 
notes which occupy 113 pages. 

Von Albertini sees decolonization as having 
been hastened by many factors, but finds its 
principal source to be the process of modern- 
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ization instigated by the colonial powers. “This 
process in turn was simply a part of current 
world technological revolution and the spiritual 
and social changes that accompany it. Colonial 
conquest itself stimulated the forces which 
would one day lead to emancipation” (p. 525). 

He rightly warns, however, against any as- 
sumption that the colonial powers embarked at 
an early stage on a purposeful and ethical pol- 
icy of decolonization. Indeed, one of the most 
interesting, and somewhat startling, features of 
the book is the repeated citation, from World 
War I up virtually to the abandonment of colo- 
nial rule, of authorities of all varieties who in- 
sist that independence is not presently fitting or 
tolerable. Whether they arrived at this conclu- 
sign because of a desire to cling to the fruits of 
empire or because of the conviction that the 
“natives” are not competent to run their own af- 
fairs must remain among the puzzles of the leg- 
acy of colonialism. 

‘As it became increasingly evident that colo- 
nialism’s days were drawing to an end, an effort 
was made in a number of quarters to evade or 
postpone the ultimate iusue. For the British the 
tendency was to move with all deliberate speed 
to some in-between stage of self-government or 
partnership, while the French moved toward 
assimilation and integration but shied away 
from the drastic consequences of any full-scale 
implementation of them. Both countries also in 
their different fashions invoked the device of a 
Commonwealth or Union or Community which 
would have the look of equality for members, 
granting local control of local affairs, but con- 
tinuing to vest the major concerns of sover- 
eignty in the imperial center. In both instances 
the effort notoriously failed as the demand for 
full independence proved irresistible. The 
French Community dissolved almost totally as 
a formal institution although the ex-French col- 
onies in Africa, save Guinea, rallied around de 
Gaulle and looked to Paris as part of their 
common heritage. As for Britain, von Albertini 
sees the solution pragmatically worked out by 
and for India as the turning point for the trans- 
formation of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions into a multiracial Commonwealth. 

A central theme throughout the book is inev- 
itably the familiar difference between the Brit- 
ish and the French in their basic colonial phi- 
losophy, the French looking to assimilation 
through direct rule, the British to the develop- 
ment of distinct societies through indirect rule. 
Von Albertini is, of course, well aware that the 
distinction is far from absolute and that in the 
actual working out of colonial administration 
the two often responded in similar fashion to 
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similar challenges and situations; but this re- 
viewer is persuaded, as the author appears to 
be, that there remains a fundamental difference 
in approach. In relation to decolonization, with 
freedom and equality replacing domination and 
super-imposition, von Albertini portrays the 
French as setting their goal in terms of the indi- 
vidual who finds his freedom within the state 
and society which embraces both the mother 
country and the former colonies, while the Brit- 
ish set out from the separate communities of 
mankind and find freedom in the attainment of 
sovereignty and independence. Although the 
author abstains from openly taking sides, it 
seems reasonably evident that on the whole he 
finds the British position more acceptable al- 
though he has no illusions as to the shortcom- 
ings of indirect rule. 

This book is based on a wide variety of 
sources, covers a large amount of ground, and 
maintains a high level of scholarly moderation 
and sensible interpretation. It is very useful to 
have such a book available because of the 
quantity and quality of the material it brings 
together between two covers on a topic of 
marked current interest, including four brief 
chapters on the colonial policy of the United 
States, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Portugal. 
This is not, however, to say that the book adds 
very much to the existing stock of knowledge 
in either interpretation or substantive material. 

One further critical comment which must 
unhappily be made is that the book has been 
carelessly edited, letting errors slip in which 
cannot help but raise doubts as to the accuracy 
of other statements and citations. To indicate 
errors which caught this reviewer’s eye: the ter- 
minology of mandates and trusteeships went 
sadly wrong; for example, the League’s Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission had to present its 
reports through the League’s (nonexistent) Ad- 
visory Council and “could reach government 
level only through this body” (p. 8); the UN 
Trusteeship Council, “made up of both man- 
dated and non-mandated territories,” sent out 
“special delegations” whose reports were sub- 
mitted to the “special commission of the Gen- 
eral Assembly”; the Committee on Information 
from Non-self-governing Territories “was 
formed to force the colonial powers to give po- 
litical information and to fix ‘timetables’ for in- 
dependence” (p. 24). Kaduna, Nigeria, be- 
comes Kadvan (p. 221); the date of Algerian 
independence is wrongly given as 1960 (p. 
335); “the legendary Van Vollenhoven” be- 
comes even more legendary when he is made 
Governor-General of Indochina for 37 years 
(actually 1914-15) p. 338; and Taft reports 
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on the Philippines between 1900 and 1912 to 
President Theodore Roosevelt (p. 475). 

RUPERT EMERSON 
Harvard University 


The Chinese Road to Socialism. By E. L. Wheel- 
wright and Bruce McFarlane. (New York and 
London: Monthly Review Press, 1970. Pp. 
256. $7.50.) 

This is a well-written book. The goal set by 
the authors is to assess the impact of the Cul- 
tural Revolution on China’s economic policies, 
planning, technology, and production. The 
book consists of 12 chapters and is divided into 
three parts. It starts with a general survey of 
Chinese economic strategy up to 1965, contain- 
ing facts which are already familiar. The sec- 
ond part traces the origin and the development 
of the Cultural Revolution and the impact of 
the Cultural Revolution on planning and finan- 
cial policy, moral incentives as well as techno- 
logical policy. In this part, the authors provide 
some interesting observations based on their 
Separate tours to China. The concluding part 
summarizes the authors’ view on Maoists’ strat- 
egy of development and what they conceived as 
the Chinese “road to socialism.” 

The main argument is that Chinese economic 
performance cannot be judged by pure eco- 
nomic standards such as real productivity per 
man-hour or rate of return to the state on in- 
vested capital because noneconomic aims are 
being “fed” into the planning system. As the 
authors see it, the aim of Maoist socialism is 
not the maximization of economic growth but 
the building of a new society in which equitable 
distribution of income among various segments 
of the population, particularly the peasants and 
the working class in the hinterland, is more 
fundamental. They believe that “a genuine at- 
tempt is being made in China to construct a 
new morality, a new moral basis for building a 
socialist society, and on a scale unprecedented 
in the whole of human history” (p. 214). 

Evolving from such a theme, the book is pri- 
marily devoted to the economic justification of 
every major act of the Maoists from the Great 
Leap and the commune to the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. The Great Leap which has been condemned 
by most experts on the Chinese economy 
was hailed by the authors as a kind of “crash 
industrialization” program in the context of de- 
veloping agrarian socialism without large-scale 
labor transfers to the cities. The development 
of small industries is viewed by the authors as a 
great success. They have quoted official state- 
ments issued during the heyday of the Great 
Leap to support this view and ignored the self- 
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criticism made after the tragic collapse of the 
Great Leap. 

The commune is regarded by the authors as 
“a means of improving the division of labor in 
the agricultural sector” (p. 49) with “the ad- 
vantages of large-scale cooperation for irriga- 
tion and canal building and for water conserva- 
tion” (p. 49). To support their view, the au- 
thors believe there was a 30 per cent increase 
in food production in 1958, which implies 240 
million-ton grain output in 1958. No one in the 
field of Chinese studies could possibly accept 
such a figure. In 1970, after nine consecutive 
bumper harvests, the official figure for food- 
grain production was only 240 million tons 
(based on Edgar Snow’s interview with Chou 
En-lai, The New York Times, March 13, 
1971), while the Chinese population went up 
more than 100 million during the same period. 

As to the Cultural Revolution, the authors 
reject the concept of power struggle, or a clash 
of personalities. They see it as “revolt against 
the power system which industrialization en- 
genders” (p. 28). The aim of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, they say, is to promote the human fac- 
tor in economic development by breaking down 
the great gulf between the senior elite group of 
technocrats, managers, and party administra- 
tors on the one hand, and the mass of peasants 
and workers on the other (p. 15). Once again, 
the authors ignore the fact that “ideologists” 
such as Chen Po-ta who led the Cultural Revo- 
lution up until 1969 now share the same fate as 
Liu Shao-chi, whom the authors brand as a lead- 
ing “rightist” in economic policy (p. 88). 

There are a few minor errors in the book. 
On page 129, the Cultural Revolution Group of 
the Central Committee is said to have been 
“headed by Mao, Chiang Ching, Chou En-lai, 
Chen Ta [should be Chen Po-ta] and Kang 
Shen[g].” This is not correct. Mao as the chair- 
man of the CCP has never headed the Cultural 
Revolution Group. Nor has Chou En-lai been a 
member of the Group. The Group was led by 
Chen Po-ta with Chiang Ching as his deputy 
and Kang Sheng as adviser. On page 32, the 
authors state that output per man and per acre 
in Chinese agriculture was very low. This is 
only partially true. Although output per man 
was low because of the extremely small per 
capita holding of land, yields per acre were by 
no means lower in China than in advanced 
countries. In the early 1930s, for instance, 
yields per acre of rice and wheat were higher in 
China than in the United States and the USSR. 
On page 170, the 12,000-ton hydraulic free- 
forging press is said to have been produced by 
the Shanghai Heavy Machine Building plant; it 
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was, in fact, made by the Kiangnan Shipyard, 
one of the oldest firms in China. ; 

Despite this, the book is well organized, ade- 
quately documented, and very informative. It 
offers useful summaries of the developmental 
strategies during the past two decades and of 
the Cultural Revolution. It also provides much 
firsthand information on the micro level—in- 
formation derived from the authors’ brief tours 
to China in 1966 and 1968. Fragmentary as 
they are, the data give some insight into the op- 
eration of the commune system and the strug- 
gle between the revisionist and the revolution- 
ary lines in the factory level before and during 
the Cultural Revolution. A valuable appendix 
consists of a collection of ninety-nine “latest in- 
structions” issued by Mao Tse-tung between 
August 1966 and July 1969. The instructions 
not only may serve as a gauge to Mao’s influ- 
ence on internal development but also illustrate 
his basic ideas in reshaping the Chinese society. 

CHU-YUAN CHENG 

Ball State University, Indiana 


The OAS in Transition. By M. Margaret Ball. 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 721. $19.50.) 


The appearance of this important, monu- 
mental, and authoritative work on the oldest re- 
gional international organization—The Orga- 
nization of American States—is much to be 
welcomed, particularly from the pen of such a 
noted authority as Professor M. Margaret Ball. 
In her preface Professor Ball declares that the 
book concerns “the organization and function 
—and problems of the OAS yesterday, today, 
and tomorrow,” and candidly admits that writ- 
ing about an organization in the process of un- 
dergoing a major transition “has not been a 
simple one” an admission any person even re- 
motely acquainted with the complexities of the 
OAS will readily understand. 

The author has divided her book into three 
major sections: (1) Evolution, Principles, and 
General Structure of the OAS; (2) Organs and 
Agencies; (3) Activities. Her arrangement of 
material might raise some question until one 
has read the book and appreciated the skill 
with which the separately constructed parts 
have been linked together. 

The first chapter traces the growth of inter- 
American organization beginning with Bolivar’s 
dream and ending with the signing of the 1967 
protocol which drastically revised the Charter 
of the OAS. In her discussion of the principles 
underlying the inter-American system, Profes- 
sor Ball points out that while such principles as 
equality of states, the rule of law, pacific settle- 
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ment of disputes, nonrecognition of territorial 
conquest, nonintervention, self-determination, 
the promotion of representative democracy, re- 
spect for human rights, collective security, and 
general responsibility for the raising of living 
standards do not differ materially from those of 
the United Nations or other regional organiza- 
tions, nonetheless they carry more import in 
the inter-American system. “[T]he statesmen of 
so many OAS members have a philosophical 
bent which makes them prone to operate in 
terms of principle rather than on a pragmatic 
basis . . . [and] to view the OAS in juridical, 
rather than political, terms” (p. 44). The or- 
gans and agencies which implement the princi- 
ples and purposes of the OAS are carefully ex- 
plored, including those agencies which, al- 
though considered basic to the international life 
to the Western Hemisphere, have for historical 
or political reasons remained outside the princi- 
pal structure of the OAS. 

Part II begins with a study of the regular In- 
ter-American Conferences—the former basic 
policy body of the OAS—and discusses the 
shift of this organ’s functions to the newly es- 
tablished General Assembly. In reviewing the 
specialized conferences, the author points out 
that with the ratification of the Protocol of 
Amendment, the way will be cleared for sub- 
stantial improvement in the coordination of the 
activities of the specialized conferences to pre- 
vent overlapping and duplication of effort. The 
Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics, which 
in fact evolved into the principal instrumental- 
ity for OAS policy determination, are evaluated 
by highlighting the important results of the ma- 
jor conferences. Professor Ball concludes that 
these meetings are likely to remain an impor- 
tant element in the inter-American picture even 
though they will undergo some adjustment in 
view of the creation of the new General Assem- 
bly. 

As the heart of the new amending protocol 
of 1967 relates to the changes made in the 
composition, functions, and structure of the old 
OAS Council and the Pan American Union, 
the author makes a detailed comparison be- 
tween the old council and the new Permanent 
Council, the old Pan American Union and the 
new General Secretariat, reviewing the com- 
position, the general and special functions, the 
organizational set up, and the procedures of 
each. The new status of the technical councils, 
that is the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, the Council of Jurists, and the Cul- 
tural Council (now upgraded to the Council 
for Education, Science and Culture) is meticu- 
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lously surveyed. Complete coverage of the evo- 
lution, general structure, programs and activi- 
ties of the specialized organizations dealing 
with health, women, children, geography, his- 
tory, Indians, agriculture, and statistics is also 
included. Nor does the author overlook the 
other important inter-American agencies such 
as the Inter-American Peace Commission, the 
Commissiion on Human Rights, the Defense 
Board, and the Development Bank. 

In the final portion of the book, Professor 
Ball, in a remarkably complete fashion, investi- 
gates the major activities undertaken by the 
OAS, including the settlement of disputes, the 
military and political defense of the hemisphere, 
the support of representative democracy, the 
protection of human rights, the efforts to extend 
suffrage, and inter-American economic and so- 
cial cooperation. The sole criticism one could 
level at this portion of the book is the scant at- 
tention given to the extremely important work 
of the Inter-American Human Rights Commis- 
sion during the Dominican Republic Crisis of 
1965. But this tale was undoubtedly left untold 
not because of oversight but because in a vol- 
ume of this size a halt must be called some- 
where. 

This scholarly study, with its masses of com- 
plex detail, is enhanced by the author’s style 
and clarity. An excellent table of contents, a 
skillful index, an appendix containing the im- 
portant documents of the OAS, and a twenty- 
nine page bibliography add to the usefulness of 
the book as a reference work. But its appeal is 
wider since it contains so much of special value 
to those directly concerned with or intensely in- 
terested in the international functioning of a re- 
gional system. In short, this is a good book for 
reading, a rewarding book for study, and an 
unduplicated source book for reference. 

ANN VAN WYNEN THOMAS 
Southern Methodist University 


The Foreign Affairs Fudge Factory. By John 
Franklin Campbell. (New York: Basic Books, 
1971. Pp. ix, 292. $6.95.) 


Few investigators of government foreign af- 
fairs organization have raised fundamental is- 
sues in as stimulating and provocative a way as 
John Campbell. Thus his sudden death at age 
31 is a particular tragedy. His book gives new 
life to old but important questions, and we shall 
miss his clear voice in the debate over their 
resolution. 

Campbell was a career Foreign Service offi- 
cer who took a leave of absence to study the 
“system” in which he had served. The critique 
he produced has two targets. The first is organi- 
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zational—‘excessive size and fragmented au- 
thority” (p. 229) in government foreign policy- 
making institutions which have confused opera- 
tions and weakened State Department influ- 
ence. What we have, he argues quoting Joseph 
Kraft, is not a decision-making instrument but 
a “fudge factory.” The second target is substan- 
tive—an interventionist foreign policy which 
has exaggerated both our interests and our abil- 
ity to remake the world in our image. Campbell 
felt that the organizational flaws were partly re- 
sponsible for the substantive, and that his pro- 
posed reforms would help ameliorate both. He 
would strengthen State by drastically reducing 
its size, and by internal reforms aimed at “more 
clearly fixing responsibility in departmental 
business” (p. 233). He would give the Depart- 
ment “new authority over the forty-odd other 
agencies which play partial roles in foreign af- 
fairs” (p. 41). And he would sharply curtail 
overseas military, propaganda, aid, and intelli- 
gence activities. With the foreign affairs gov- 
ernment thus dominated by men possessing a 
realistic (rather classical) appreciation of the 
nature of interstate relations, the U.S. could 
avoid recurrence of recent disasters. 

As Campbell himself notes, his basic argu- 
ment is “not entirely new” (p. 41). In champi- 
oning the “old diplomacy,” he cites Harold Ni- 
colson, George Kennan, and Jules Cambon. 
His organizational prescription draws heavily 
on the report of the 1949 Hoover Commission 
foreign affairs task force. Thus critical reviews 
in the reform-minded Foreign Service Journal 
have characterized the book as “The Remem- 
brance of Things Past” and “Metternich Revis- 
ited,” and the major defense has come from re- 
tired Ambassador Ellis Briggs. Much of Camp- 
bell’s critique of the “new diplomacy” seems 
warranted, especially in the light of Vietnam. 
Yet his organizational prescriptions tend to be 
based more on what seems intuitively reason- 
able than on any careful analysis of how they 
would affect the actual patterns of influence 
within government. 

It is clearly plausible to argue, for example, 
that since many of the problems of managing 
the foreign affairs bureaucracy are related to 
the large number of officials who must be 
“coordinated,” to have fewer officials should 
make things better. But assuming staffs will re- 
main quite large, how much effect on the na- 
ture of the policy-making system will specific 
reductions have? Why should we expect that 
Campbell’s 3,000-man State Department won’t 
have many of the same problems of “elephan- 
tiasis” that the 7,000-man Department has 
today? And how will the personnel reduction 
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process Campbell advocates avoid the same pit- 
falls he cites in recent Johnson and Nixon Ad- 
ministration efforts—placing seniority over 
ability, or featuring interagency bargaining on 
an “all programs are equal” basis rather than 
imposition of a rational set of personnel priori- 
ties? Thus one must ask a further question— 
whether such sweeping condemnations of size à 
la Galbraith are not a retreat from serious anal- 
ysis of the problems of managing complex— 
and almost by definition large—-modern organi- 
zations. 

Campbell would doubtless respond that he 
did not limit his proposals to reducing num- 
bers. He also stresses organizational simplifica- 
tion, He calls for eliminating nine of State’s 
present sixteen bureaus, leaving only the five 
geographic regions, administration, and a pro- 
posed “Bureau of Multilateral Affairs.” Yet 
while this would have the virtue of reducing 
lateral clearances, it would tend to make the 
Secretary of State the captive of regional, 
“country desk” and ambassadorial viewpoints, 
even more than he is today. This would 
scarcely enhance his acceptability as govern- 
ment-wide foreign affairs leader, either to the 
President or to his Cabinet colleagues. Yet the 
book does not face this sort of question. 

Finally, one must question the way Campbell 
would reverse “the preponderance of military 
influence in foreign policy” (p. 197). He seems 
to consider “‘foreign policy” to be a relatively 
narrow and clearly delimited preserve from 
which military poachers must be excluded. 
Thus, just as the Hoover task force criticized 
the National Security Council for getting “into 
numerous matters of foreign affairs which are 
strictly not its business,” Campbell urges aboli- 
tion of the Defense Department’s foreign policy 
staff—the Office of International Security Af- 
fairs (ISA). Yet one has only to go down the 
list of major U.S. foreign policy issues today— 
Vietnam, China, Europe, Japan, arms control 
talks with Russia—to see that virtually all of 
them have strong military components. If the 
State Department really wants foreign affairs 
primacy, it must seek not to keep the military 
out of its own “diplomatic” business, but rather 
to get its own people more effectively into the 
military business. To do this, State must 
strengthen (not abolish) its own political-mili- 
tary affairs staff, and must build alliances with 
offices elsewhere (like ISA) which share its in- 
terest in subordinating military strategy to for- 
eign policy. 

Campbell is right in arguing that there are 
strong reasons for shifting the foreign policy 
leadership role from the N.S.C. staff to the 
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Office of the Secretary of State. He is wrong to 
suggest that a State Department responsive 
mainly to its own traditional values and priori- 
ties could attain either the substantive expertise 
or the bureaucratic clout to bring this about. 
His book is nonetheless valuable for the issues 
it raises, and for the clarity and persistence 
with which its major proposals are advanced. 

I. M. DESTLER 
Princeton University (Visiting) 


De Lege Pactorum. Essays in Honor of Robert 
Renbert Wilson. Edited by David R. Deener. 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1970. 
Pp. xiii, 274. $13.50.) 

Against all odds in this type of academic rit- 
ual (essays in honor of somebody), this is a 
well-focused and well-edited collection of 16 
essays on the law of treaties, all especially writ- 
ten for this volume. 

The law of treaties has probably been the 
most “in” topic in international law in the last 
few years. The 1966 Draft Articles of the In- 
ternational Law Commission and the 1968 and 
1969 Vienna Conferences on the Law of Treat- 
ies, eventuating in the 1969 Vienna Conven- 
tion, have prompted a quantum leap in schol- 
arly concern for treaties. In October 1967, two 
of the oldest established journals in the field, 
the American Journal of International Law and 
the Zeitschrift fiir auslindisches öffentliches 
Recht und Völkerrecht, saw fit to depart from 
their traditional format to put together a special 
issue on the law of treaties. Two worldwide 
bibliographies on treaties have recently been 
prepared: one by the United Nations Secretar- 
iat (A/CONF. 39/4, 1 Feb. 1968, 150 pp). 
and the other by the Peace Palace Library at 
The Hague Academy of International Law 
(mimeo, 1968, 94 pp.). And the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has helped in bringing at least 
one part of this information explosion under 
control by funding the Treaty Information 
Project at the University of Washington. 

Even viewed amidst this scholarly bumper 
crop, the present collection makes a distinct 
contribution. Its team of authors has been 
carefully chosen. Robert Wilson, in whose 
honor the volume has been published, is one of 
the world’s leading authorities in the field of 
treaties and agreements. David Deener, the edi- 
tor, is a widely known specialist in the relation 
between international agreements and domestic 
legal processes. All contributors, including the 
editor, have at one time or another studied un- 
der Robert Wilson, and have since continued 
and developed their teacher’s interest in treat- 
ies. Deener’s excellent introduction presents 
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Wilson’s career in a sketch of how international 
lawyers have responded to the world around 
them during the last half century. Since space 
does not allow to review all sixteen essays I 
have selected the following five on the grounds 
that they are likely to appeal to a wider range 
of political scientists than just the international 
law fraternity. 

(1) Hans W. Baade, “ ‘Constitution-making 
Treaties’ and International Courts: Judicial Re- 
view Within the European Communities,” pp. 
19-39, A few specific examples show the ever- 
increasing complexity of the subtle interlacing 
of unitary, federal and international legal pro- 
cesses in the European Communities. The 
whole essay represents a giant step in sophisti- 
cation beyond the centralization vs. decentrali- 
zation model usually applied to the emerging 
European system. 

(2) David R. Deener, “Treaty Norms and 
Statutory Norms: Patterns of Priority and 
Choice,” pp. 73-92. This is a masterly synthe- 
sis of the interplay of domestic and interna- 
tional legal rules. An imaginative matrix shows 
all possible dyads for and against priority rule 
among plaintiff, defendant, court, treaty, and 
statute. The treatment is richly comparative. It 
covers constitutional provisions and scholarly 
writings for many more countries than are usu- 
ally surveyed in writings on Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence. 

(3) Conley H. Dillon, “The Role of Inter- 
national Labor Conventions in Economic De- 
velopment in Emerging Nations,” pp. 93-111. 
Drawing on many years of expertise on related 
matters, including a book on ILO conventions 
as early as 1942, the author now reviews the 
impact of ILO conventions on domestic labor 
standards and legislation in African, Middle 
Eastern, and Asian countries. He develops an 
intriguing “conformity score” according to 
which Africa leads the group scores with 90 
per cent followed by the Middle East with 75 
per cent and the Far East with 61 per cent. For 
comparison, Western Europe shows 71 per cent 
and Latin America 44 per cent. 

(4) R. R. Oglesby, “Succession to Treaty 
Responsibilities in Civil Wars,” pp. 185-201. 
This is a timely essay with clear relevance to 
legal-political writings on Vietnam, but it does 
not mention Vietnam as such. The range of ex- 
amples stretches from the American War of In- 
dependence to that of Algeria. It shows that in- 
surgents of various times and places have com- 
promised somewhere between the “clean slate” 
and the “full continuity” doctrines, as is gener- 
ally true for the broad interface between new 
states and international law and politics. 
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(5) Claude S. Phillips, Jr., “The Bilateral 
Treaty Network of Non-Western States,” pp. 
202-232. This is the only piece in the group 
that is primarily quantitative. I should declare 
my general bias in favor of such new methods 
in international legal studies and my part in 
supplying the author with statistical data from 
the Treaty Information Project. Having said 
this, I feel free to add that this paper would 
strike even a hard-core traditionalist as an 
imaginative piece of work with thought-provok- 
ing tables showing the comparative infrequency 
and the peculiar patterns of treaties among 
non-Western states. 

The other eleven essays are by Alona Evans 
on self-executing treaties; Mohammed Chaudri 
on reservations to multilateral treaties; Robert 
Clute on treaties on outer space; Charles Hagan 
on weighted voting in commodity agreements; 
John Howell on reservations in dispute settle- 
ment agreements; Ralph Jones on the consen- 
sual basis of international law; Alan Leonhard 
on teleology in treaty interpretation; Gary 
Maris on leasehold agreements; Don Piper on 
special agreements for atomic ships; William 
Simpson on treaties, tariffs and cotton; and 
Herman Walker on U.S. commercial treaties, 

All in all, this collection will be particularly 
useful to treaty specialists, but it will also pro- 
vide new facts and thoughts for generalists in 
the international field. A graduate seminar or 
law school seminar might well be experimen- 
tally structured around this book. 

PETER H. ROHN 
University of Washington 


Economic Warfare in the Communist Bloc: 
A Study of Soviet Economic Pressure Against 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Communist China, 
By Robert Owen Freedman. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 210. $14.00.) 


Economic sanctions as a weapon in interna- 
tional relations seldom achieve the results in- 
tended by those who invoke them and often in 
fact tend to reinforce or create the very situa- 
tion they were invoked to change or avoid. 
That this commonplace proposition has also 
proved valid in the case of Soviet economic 
pressures directed toward other Communist- 
ruled states and that successive Soviet leader- 
ships have learned some but not all of the ap- 
propriate lessons is the thesis of Mr. 
Freedman’s series of case studies of economic 
warfare in the Balkans and the Far East since 
1948. 

Yugoslavia, Albania, China, and North Ko- 
rea (the last is briefly considered in the chapter 
on China) were all in varying degrees “vulnera- 
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ble” to Soviet economic pressures when Stalin 
or his successors applied them in efforts to 
maintain Soviet hegemony—-or later merely un- 
challenged Soviet supremacy—within what Mr. 
Freedman alliteratively calls “the Communist 
camp.” Each of these countries was hurt by So- 
viet sanctions, with Yugoslavia in particular be- 
ing brought close to economic collapse, but 
each found alternative sources of trade or aid 
which brought the price of resistance down to 
levels that determined regimes and peoples who 
were responsive to appeals to national patrio- 
tism were willing and able to bear. 

Besides the general observation that such 
sanctions are never likely to succeed if the vic- 
tim has or can find access to alternative mar- 
kets and creditors and that they can prove dan- 
gerously counterproductive if the alternative 
supplier is a competing power eager and able to 
capitalize on its opponent’s mistakes, Mr. 
Freedman draws our attention to several more 
specific conclusions to be drawn from the tale 
he tells. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these, if only 
because its obviousness has been curiously over- 
looked by many writers in the field, is that one 
reason for the failure of Soviet experiments 
with intrabloc economic warfare was the grad- 
ualism with which Stalin escalated his eco- 
nomic sanctions against Yugoslavia over a pe- 
riod of eighteen months in 1948-49, a strat- 
egy repeated by Khrushchev when it was the 
turn of Albania and China a decade later. In 
each case, Mr. Freedman argues, this gradual- 
ism is explainable in terms of Soviet overesti- 
mation of the impact of the mere threat of 
sanctions and underestimation of the unity of 
the Communist leadership of the “target” coun- 
try and the willingness of both leaders and peo- 
ples to give higher priority to national indepen- 
dence than to a high economic growth rate. In 
the Albanian and Chinese cases, he further sug- 
gests, an additional factor was a lesson learned 
from the Yugoslav experience, when a total 
blockade forced the Yugoslavs not into submis- 
sion but into a reorientation of their foreign 
economic relations that led to enduring links 
with the capitalist enemy, permanently liquidat- 
ing serious vulnerability to later Soviet eco- 
nomic pressures. With Albania and China, 
therefore, the embargo was never complete 
(credits and technicians were withdrawn, but 
COMECON states other than the Soviet Union 
continued to trade with Albania and all of the 
bloc continued trading at a reduced level with 
China), presumably to avoid forcing them into 
the “enemy camp” and to make the path to 
eventual reconciliation easier. The difference 
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may also have reflected the changed and more 
modest goals of Soviet intrabloc policy under 
Khrushchev, who recognized the limitations of 
Soviet power over states with independent 
Communist revolutions and who sought su- 
premacy in place of the absolute hegemony 
that had eluded Stalin in this wider Communist 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Freedman has produced a competent 
and useful addition to the growing shelf of spe- 
cialized case studies, dealing with specific as- 
pects of Communist policies and societies, in 
which material of relevance to the subject is 
conscientiously collected from existing secon- 
dary sources, collated with appropriate selec- 
tions from standard translation services like 
Radio Free Europe and The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press, and added to an original pe- 
rusal of one or more specifically relevant peri- 
odicals. In this instance the principal primary 
source is Vneshniaia Torgovlia, the organ of 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

While such studies may tell the Communist 
area specialist little he did not already know, 
they assemble, focus, and analyze a significant 
segment of that information in a convenient 
and useful form. Among nonspecialists Mr. 
Freedman’s study will also be of interest to stu- 
dents or practitioners of the games people play 
in contemporary international politics. Such 
people may join Mr. Freedman in wondering 
“whether a high official in the Soviet Union’s 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in examining the 
USSR’s use of economic pressure against fellow 
communist states over the past twenty years, 
would come to the same conclusion as to the 
efficacy of economic pressure as a foreign pol- 
icy instrument as did Dean Acheson,” whose 
comment on similar American experiences he 
quotes: ‘“‘Almost all recipients of our eco- 
nomic or military aid have shown us how use- 
less threats to stop aid are in trying to pressure 
the recipients’ ” (p. xv). 

The book is written in a fashionably work- 
manlike if pedestrian style marred by occa- 
sional colloquialisms or neologisms (e.g., “re- 
hash” on p. xv, “factionalize” on p. 151) and 
inconsistent use of throwbacks to the now un- 
fashionable phrasing and terminology of the 
partisan scholarship of the Cold War epoch (as 
in “Communist camp” and a chronic uncer- 
tainty as to whether the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance should be called COME- 
CON or CMEA). There is also some unneces- 
sary repetition not only of arguments but also 
of quotations, some of them lengthy (on p. 5 
repeated on p. 39, pp. 8/131, pp. 10/125f, pp. 
11/27, et al.). 
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Finally, while the temptation to deduce what 
a leader like Khrushchev or Tito personally 
thought or intended from the policies his Party 
or government pursued is sometimes hard to re- 
sist, especially in writing about a relatively 
closed society where individual roles are often 
obscured, to state categorically (for example) 
that in 1962 “Khrushchev’s interest in the re- 
newed rapprochement [with Yugoslavia] was 
primarily political... [but] Tito’s reasons were 
more economic in nature” (p. 46) requires 
more justification than is offered. The same is 
true of the contention that “as an added form 
of pressure on China, Khrushchev embarked 
on a policy of rapidly increasing both trade 
with and aid to India—including substantial 
amounts of military assistance—in an effort to 
help develop India as an alternate power in 
Asia” (p. 149; cf. p. 139: “the Soviet Union 
under Khrushchev was trying to build up In- 
dian military power to help balance the Chinese 
in Asia”). Tito has usually given political (or 
even ideological) considerations a higher prior- 
ity than economic, and at the level of weakly 
substantiated speculation one could equally 
well argue that the primary motivation for So- 
viet aid to India was a desire to break through 
the SEATO link in Western “imperialism’s” en- 
circling containment or to build Soviet influ- 
ence in the Third World on Indian foundations. 

DENNISON RUSINOW 

American Universities Field Staff 


The Future of the Oceans. By Wolfgang Fried- 
man. (New York: George Braziller, 1971. 
Pp. 132. $5.95.) 


Professor Friedman writes that his book “... 
is not a neutral book.” His somewhat alarmist 
attitude can be seen in his conclusion, on page 
ii of Preface, “To remain silent or passive to- 
ward such a development [partition of sea-bed 
and oceans] is to participate in the destruction 
of the principal achievements of international 
law in the last few centuries and to accept the 
preparation of an Orwellian nightmare.” It is 
difficult for this reviewer to reach such a dra- 
matic conclusion on the basis of the material in 
the book. The author disregards the fact that 
since its codification in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, many of the original pre- 
cepts of international law have been modified, 
and where the law proved obsolete, either com- 
pletely discarded or rewritten. No basic law has 
been enacted on the exploitation of the sea. 
There was no Grotian admonition, “cujus est 
solum ejus est usque coelum,” (he who controls 
the land controls the air above it up to the 
heaven) applicable to the control of the depth 
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of the seas, nor was there any mention made of 
continental shelf, slope, trench, etc. Whereas 
the laws governing the surface navigation of 
the seas developed over many centuries, exploi- 
tation of the ocean-bed is in its frontier stage. 

The book, which has an index and bibliogra- 
phy, is divided into ten very short chapters, ap- 
parently intended to present limited summa- 
rizations of existing literature rather than to 
offer additional data. Professor Friedman re- 
states arguments presented by many other pub- 
licists that the resources of the seas are res 
communis (communal property) not res nul- 
lius (belonging to no one), and therefore, are 
not within the domain of a small number of 
coastal states. This assumption is based on the 
fact that these mineral and metal deposits 
flowed into the seas in form of sediment car- 
ried by rivers which drained the coastal territo- 
ries. 

The author all too abruptly dismisses all the 
earlier efforts on the exploitation of ocean-bed 
resources. His attention is focused on the new 
era which began in 1945, with the Truman 
Proclamation of the Continental Shelf. He jus- 
tifiably stresses the technological progress made 
since 1945 and the increased effort by several 
nations to exploit ever larger areas of sea floor. 
This trend has accelerated the danger of mili- 
tary and political struggle for the control of 
these resources. To prevent such tragedy an in- 
ternational agency, independent of the United 
Nations Organization, must be established to 
administer and enforce a universally acceptable 
set of regulations. Friedman estimates the po- 
tential deposits of minerals, metals, and food 
that seas could provide. He supports the pro- 
gram advocated by a British agricultural expert, 
Sir John Boyd-Orr, for the “establishment of a 
world food authority, that would redistribute 
vital foodstuffs from surplus to deficient areas” 
(p. 13). It is very difficult to visualize such a 
distribution of food produced at high cost from 
the seas, since food produced on land at a 
much lower cost is now withheld from starving 
nations either because they lack purchasing 
power or because they refuse to accept the po- 
litical, military or ideological viewpoint of the 
donor. 

The author clearly reviews present exploita- 
tion of the ocean-bed, pointing out that one-sixth 
of the nations could profit directly from under- 


-water resources but only six nations can afford 


such luxury. Under present international law 
one-fourth of the nations have no claim to any 
of these resources, because of their geographic 
location. The author also indicates that ecologi- 
cal pollution which would result from sea min- 
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ing would destroy much of the undersea food 
supply unless new methods were discovered 
and employed. -This inevitably would result in 
higher production costs and would limit the 
number of participating states. Present technol- 
ogy for the recovery of metals and minerals 
from the ocean-bed at depths greater than 300 
meters is too costly to be practical. There is no 
indication that technological progress in the 
foreseeable future will make sea mining at 
great depths an economical venture. 

The author believes that before any signifi- 
cant effort can be made to share these resources 
among all nations, contemporary views on ter- 
ritorial seas, on freedom of the seas, and on the 
rights of land bound states must be changed. 
Probably even more important, military uses of 
the ocean-bed must be resolved first. The 
Russo-American convention on the prevention 
of installation of nuclear or other weapons of 
mass destruction on the ocean-bed is an at- 
tempt in the right direction, he feels. Similarly, 
the establishment by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly of a forty-two nation commis- 
sion to study these problems in 1968, and the 
United Nations Resolution of 1970, which dou- 
bled the membership of the commission and re- 
ceived majority support in the United Nations, 
are welcome signs of united activity to resolve 
these issues. Professor Friedman, however, 
does not attempt to analyze the plans presented 
by the United States, Soviet Union, Malta, and 
Tanzania. 

Construction of the Mont Blanc tunnel, the 
Moselle canal, and organization of Air Afrique 
are cited by the author as examples of interna- 
tional cooperation to solve common problems. 
It should be remembered that the latter proj- 
ects are insignificant in scope, legal technicali- 
ties, technology, and capital investment com- 
pared to the problems entailed in the exploita- 
tion of the ocean-bed by the international com- 
munity. 

Despite its many limitations, this book is a 
contribution to the study of the future of the 
ocean-bed exploitation in that it focuses the at- 
tention of the reader on the pressing need for 
immediate effort to resolve the issue at hand, 
and that it offers some suggestions for an equi- 
table solution of the problem by the United Na- 
tions. 

STANLEY S. JaDos 
De Paul University 


The United Nations in International Politics. 
Edited by Leon Gordenker. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. Pp. 241. $7.50.) 
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Although the United Nations is accepted as a 
force in international politics, what standards 
are to be used in determining the degree of its 
influence and its value, and what research is 
needed to aid our understanding of the past 
and to forecast its future? Around these ques- 
tions. the six essays of the book offer a theoreti- 
cal framework for seeking answers that focus 
on the central problems of the United Nations 
operating to establish international peace and 
security. The contributions of each of the au- 
thors reflect their association with the Center of 
International Studies at Princeton University. 
Their points of view are related in a systemic 
approach which considers the United Nations as 
a subsystem within the larger system of the 
world political environment. Each of the indi-. 
vidual contributions suggest areas of investiga- 
tion for the student, and the book as a whole 
should stimulate more disciplined scholarship 
among those seeking an understanding of 
United Nations activities. 

The Oran R. Young chapter on “The United 
Nations and the International System” offers a 
theoretic framework for exploring various roles 
and functions of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. The Organization is presented as a regula- 
tor in providing a minimal level of stability; as 
an effector of great-power agreements; as a par- 
tisan political instrument; as a force for politi- 
cal change; as a creator of long-term viability; 
and, as a creator of norms. In pursuing this 
analysis Young notes the shift in membership 
patterns and the significance of. these shifts in 
explaining the underlying axes of political con- 
tention in the international system. These axis 
patterns and their variations, he concludes, in- 
dicate a “contextual fluidity” of the intéerna- 
tional system which offers both pitfalls and op- 
portunities to the United Nations Organization 
in the roles it is called upon to play. 

S. J. Michalak, Jr. provides a comparative 
outline of the relationships between the behav- 
ior of the universal international organizations 
in the realm of peace and security, and the sys- 
temic conditions within which they operate. His 
comparisons of the behavior of the members of 
the League of Nations and of the United Na- 
tions offers hypotheses for analysis in which the 
variables indicating homogeneous or heteroge- 
neous policy development operate in conditions 
of bipolar, multipolar and bi-multipolar sys- 
tems, His theory seeks to determine which vari- 
ables are most crucial in exploring the context 
and differentiations among member states act- 
ing in the world system. 

One difficulty in the study of United Nations 
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activities is indicated in the G. R. Lande chap- 
ter, “An Inquiry into the Successes and Fail- 
ures of the United Nations General Assembly.” 
That difficulty lies in using the printed or re- 
corded statements of position, or votes of 
states, in committee and plenary meetings as a 
basis for revealing the complex interrelation- 
ships among states. Is agreement or noncom- 
pliance with U.N. recommendations the result 
of discussion within the U.N., or do factors 
outside the U.N. in the international system de- 
termine the attitude and actions of states? The 
Lande study appraises 29 resolutions of the 
General Assembly to determine which “proved 
successful or partially successful with respect to 
both implementation and effect and which were 
abjured and had little or no consequence” (p. 
108-9). The framework for analysis is excel- 
lent in providing for consideration of methods, 
procedures, and the behavior of actors in the 
United Nations context. But, as pointed out in 
the conclusion, the most telling factor in reveal- 
ing the efficacy of the General Assembly is the 
extent of the efforts made by states to explore a 
variety of courses of action that might best ease 
the tensions between opposing parties and enlist 
cooperation from all concerned. Such an analy- 
sis requires the complete United Nations rec- 
ord. The written record may be too summary, 
and the full tape recordings are available only 
in the original language. The more difficult 
problem, however, lies in achieving an aware- 
ness and appreciation of underlying related is- 
sues, often in situations involving other subsys- 
tems of the international system. Nonetheless, 
both the Lande study and the essay by L. B. 
Miller, “International Organization and Inter- 
nal Conflicts—Some Emerging Patterns of Re- 
sponse,” provide the sort of framework that 
warrants extensive use in evaluating United 
Nations activities. 

Leon Gordenker emphasizes the political im- 
portance of the administrative processes 
through which international organizations con- 
tribute to the adjustment and pacific settlement 
of conflicting interests. His chapter, “The 
United Nations and Economic and Social 
Change,” describes the provision of institution- 
alized means available through the expanding 
activities of the family of United Nations or- 
gans. It presents a general appraisal of the in- 
fluence that international organizations can ex- 
ert. Here also, the book clearly shows the need 
for more such studies to document the view- 
points offered. Fortunately this need is begin- 
ning to attract the attention it deserves. The re- 
corded data of United Nations mission, sur- 
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veys, Secretariat reports, and development con- 
sultants’ project reports, along with the per- 
sonal experiences of international and national 
civil servants in debriefing sessions, can add the 
dimension needed to indicate the relationships 
between the peace-building activities in eco- 
nomic and social fields and the peace-keeping 
responsibilites of the Organization. 

Richard A. Falk in the concluding chapter 
offers “a very preliminary effort to evolve a dis- 
ciplined procedure for assessing the degree to 
which the United Nations has met, is meeting, 
and will meet the needs of international soci- 
ety” (p. 188). His view of the Organization 
combines descriptive analysis with normative 
appraisal. He outlines two alternative systems 
to be tested in identifying the autonomous and 
semi-autonomous roles of the United Nations. 
The analysis reflects the gap that separates the 
United Nations Charter goals and the limited 
capabilities of the actual United Nations system 
operating in the international environment. His 
models in a Charter System and a United a- 
tions System offer a basis for a realistic assess- 
ment of the roles of the Organization, recogniz- 
ing that the assessment must reflect patterns of 
political influence and must be correlated with 
implementing capabilities. 

“The United Nations in International Poli- 
tics” offers a real challenge in emphasizing the 
need to examine critically and perceptively the 
mass of information generated by the United 
Nations and to search other relevant sources. 
The challenge is defined in presenting a com- 
prehensive systems analysis as a framework in 
which to bring to bear all the talents and skills 
of a multidisciplinary approach to international 
politics. Its suggestions for further research 
should enable us to develop the standards for 
judging the roles and actions of the United Na- 
tions and provide forecasts of future roles for 
the Organization. 

WILLIAM J. BRUCE 
State University of New York at Plattsburgh 


The Stable Crisis: Two Decades of German 
Foreign Policy. By Wolfram F. Hanrieder. 
(New York, Evanston, and London: Harper 
& Row, 1971. Pp. 221. $3.50.) 

In the “fifties the expression “stable instability” 
was used to characterize the domestic policy of 
the French IVth Republic (e.g., by André Sieg- 
fried in 1956). Wolfram F. Hanrieder uses the 
slightly modified term to characterize the for- 
eign policy of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and he has indeed coined an impressive 
and illuminiating formula. In his earlier book, 
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West German Foreign Policy, 1949-1963: In- 
ternational Pressures and Domestic Responses, 
Hanrieder had disclosed his inclination and his 
talent for conceptualizing the foreign policy of 
the Federal Republic. His new book covers a 
longer period and is more of a narrative, but it 
is clearly different from Waldemar Besson’s 
book (Die Außenpolitik der Bundesrepublik: 
Erfahrungen und MaB8staebe [Muenchen: R. 
Piper Verlag], 1970), which appeared almost 
simultaneously. 

In three chapters Hanrieder outlines the evo- 
lution of the three most important goals of the 
Federal Republic’s foreign policy: security, po- 
litical and economic recovery, and reunifica- 
tion. In pursuing the first two goals Bonn’s ex- 
pectations were not always fulfilled (as in the 
Multilateral Force Project), and serious contro- 
versies even within the government party could 
not be avoided (for example, those between the 
“Atlantic” and “Gaullistic” wings). Neverthe- 
less, the story of the efforts to attain these goals 
is on the whole a true success story; the third 
chapter, however, dealing with the “supreme” 
goal only reports failures. Yet success and fail- 
ure are most closely connected, for (as Han- 
rieder suggests) the security pursued was a 
“Western” security, the rapid economic re- 
covery was a “Western” recovery; these 
achievements thus necessarily excluded a suc- 
cessful solution of the reunification problem, a 
solution which had to be an “Eastern-Western” 
success. A fourth chapter, “Foreign Policy and 
the Domestic Political System,” concentrates 
on the connection between the dilemma in for- 
eign policy and the domestic political system. 
The question could be asked: Which domestic 
forces established priorities in foreign policy 
with a view to which model domestic system— 
that is, which forces preferred security and re- 
covery within the framework of Western policy 
to reunification within the framework of an un- 
derstanding between East and West? Hanrieder 
does not present the possible answer that the 
German bourgeoisie placed security first in or- 
der to reconstitute the capitalist system, be- 
cause this answer evidently does not correspond 
with historic reality. Despite some criticism of 
Adenauer’s policy as being too concerned with 
small European-Catholic countries, nearly all 
critics (except the small Communist party) 
agreed with the Chancellor’s maxim that reuni- 
fication should not be achieved at the expense 
of security and political-economic recovery. 


None of the important groups placed reunifica-. 


tion “above everything,” and the Social Demo- 
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cratic Party, too, rejected a neutrality which 
would have surrendered a reunified Germany 
to the pressures and interventions of the neigh- 
boring superpower. 

In other words, the Federal Republic’s deci- 
sion in favor of the West was not a party deci- 
sion and cannot as such be reduced to particu- 
lar social interests. All controversies concerned 
methods and, at most, degrees, and for this rea- 
son the dilemma in foreign policy was a di- 
lemma of West German society as such, and 
not only the dilemma of a single ‘class or party 
in this society. Therefore, in this chapter, Han- 
rieder is on precarious grounds, for he neglects 
the fundamental consensus in favor of the dif- 
ferences of opinion, so that the Social Demo- 
crats appear less “Western” and the right wing 
of Adenauer’s government coalition, especially 
the small “Deutsche Partei,” more nationalist 
than they really were. 

With regard to the present, Hanrieder de- 
scribes an antagonism which is in no way basic 
or even ideological, and which cannot clearly 
be associated with political or social groups: 
the opposition of “traditionalists” and “reform- 
ers” (p. 182). The “traditionalists,” according 
to Hanrieder, stick to the old demands for reu- 
nification and its implications, e.g., the Hall- 
stein Doctrine, while the “reformers” want to 
conduct a “flexible and dynamic” foreign pol- 
icy on the basis of the status quo now firmly 
established by international political develop- 
ments. The shift toward reform of foreign pol- 
icy was initiated by the Christian Democratic 
Union Foreign Minister Gerhard Schroeder, 
continued by the government of the Grand Co- 
alition, and it is now being completed by the 
Brandt-Scheel government. Hanrieder leaves no 
doubt that he considers the “New Eastern Pol- 
icy” necessary and right. 

I doubt, however, whether Hanrieder’s cate- 
gories suffice for an understanding of the com- 
plexity of possibilities and tendencies which, es- 
pecially now, are immanent in German foreign 
policy. It might perhaps be better to distinguish 
between “accepters” and “nonaccepters.” Some 
of the accepters obviously accept the status quo 
only because they want to change it with the 
help of new methods in order to reach the old 
goal of reunification under Western auspices. 
Others have put up with the status quo because 
they consider it essentially unchangeable. A 
third group may accept the status quo because 
it is regarded as an intermediary stage on the 
way to a Communist reunified Germany. On 
the other hand, some of the “nonaccepters” 
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subscribe to Adenauer’s view that by taking ad- 
vantage of the changing world political situa- 
tion, and with the backing of a united Western 
world, it might one day be possible to force the 
Soviet Union to surrender her German satellite 
state; for others, revisionism is only the Federal 
Republic’s most advanced line of defense; and 
a third group feels bound to the principles of 
international law and democratic ideology. 
Which tendency or which combination of ten- 
dencies will finally gain the upper hand cannot 
yet be foreseen; at any rate, contrasting “tradi- 
tionalists” to “reformers” does not do justice to 
a complex reality. The most interesting and 
most surprising tendency is doubtless the Com- 
munist one, because, although for some time 
hidden behind demands for academic reform, it 
succeeded spontaneously in the most active sec- 
tor of student youth. Hanrieder cannot be re- 
proached for not having noticed in 1969 in the 
United States what in 1971 does not really 
seem credible even to the general public of the 
Federal Republic. But one day it will not be 
possible to overlook the fact that the genesis of 
a strong “Party of the East” among the student 
youth in the model affluent nation of Western 
Europe was the most surprising event in the 
history of the Federal Republic, and that in the 
long run this development might have extraordi- 
nary significance especially with regard to for- 
eign policy. 

To summarize: Hanrieder’s book is readable, 
concise, and stimulating; the analysis and nar- 
tative are well balanced; and furthermore, it 
contains a very useful bibliography of about 
two hundred titles. It leads the reader to the 
threshold of the immediate present of German 
foreign policy. The book appeared too early to 
take into account (except for a casual remark 
on p. 195) that “re-ideologization” which has 
not yet reached the level of big politics. There 
exists now, however, a definite possibility that 
by the acceptance of the status quo, the “stable 
crisis” of this foreign policy will not turn into a 
stability free from crises but into an unstable 
crisis wavering between fundamentally different 
possibilities of orientation. In his final para- 
graph Hanrieder seems to express a similar 
doubt when he asks whether, in the long run, 
pride in economic achievements can be a sub- 
stitute for a “genuine national sense of pur- 
pose” (p. 198). Hanrieder appears to expect 
something like a new nationalism, perhaps in 
the style of that presumptive coalition of Chris- 
tian Social Union and National Democratic 
Party to which he alludes on p. 195. Yet politi- 
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cal thunderstorms, we have learned, often come 
from a direction quite different from the ex- 
pected one. 

ERNST NOLTE 
Philipps-Universitét, Marburg/ Lahn 


American Imperialism in the Image of Peer 
Gynt, Memoirs of a Professor-Bureaucrat. By 
E. A. J. Johnson. (Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1971. Pp. 336. $12.75) 


This intellectual autobiography is more 
memoir than interpretation. It summarizes the 
public experiences of a sensitive, imaginative, 
intelligent, and highly literate scholar with a 
tough will and a searching mind. Its title and its 
first chapter announce its intention to provide a 
general critique of American foreign policy in 
its current imperialist mood. But while its criti- 
cisms are accurate and cumulative, they are 
also fragmentary and impressionistic. 

The very disingenuousness of Professor 
Johnson’s theme makes a greater impact than 
do many more pretentious efforts at explaining 
and reconstructing American foreign policy. 
Johnson explains American imperialism as nei- 
ther a coherent misguided theory nor a vile 
conspiracy against weaker peoples, but as the 
work of bunglers, incompetents, and minor sin- 
ners, American imperialism (which is nowhere 
defined in the book) appears as an accident of 
power. In this context Vietnam becomes a ve- 
nal sin, not an unjust war. If the same sinners 
responsible for Vietnam also successfully re- 
constructed Europe and salvaged Korea, it was 
because America’s intention is generally to do 
good, and because some good technicians and 
administrators are able to rise above the weak- 
nesses of casual policies, interfering interests, 
and foolish organization styles. 

This view of American foreign policies 
scarcely permits the emergence of much moral 
indignation: that passion Johnson reserves for 
the Nazis, Senator Joe McCarthy, and a few 
small-minded bureaucrats like the military au- 
thorities who denied him the Legion of Merit 
and gave him the Bronze Star instead (page 
127), and the Yugoslav officials who kept 
hedging about a house their government was 
supposed to have provided for him when he 
was assigned to the AID mission there (pp. 
249-50). Syngman Rhee earns contempt for 
his grand and petty thieveries, and so does the 
Cosmos Club for denying membership to Carl 
T. Rowen. Some of Johnson’s recommenda- 
tions were stupidly overruled or ignored, and 
this fact, too, is the occasion for indignation: 
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his strong position against letting the free mar- 
ket allocate rice during an anticipated food 
shortage in Korea and his efforts to reduce the 
swollen and indolent American mission to 
Greece in 1961 in order to supplement its hard- 
pressed and overworked counterpart in Yugo- 
slavia, for example. He still resents being 
forced to “doctor” some statistics in order to 
justify an otherwise unjustifiably large shipment 
of wheat to Yugoslavia in 1952, merely to sat- 
isfy an insistent farm lobby. His scorn for the 
incompetencies and stupidities of American de- 
cision making in foreign policy is still fresh: 
for the stop-and-start funding processes that 
prevent programs from developing momentum 
and coherence (pp. 195-96), and for the 
powerful bureaucratic rivalries and disagree- 
ments that studded the decisions that came his 
way (pp. 223-24). 

But this scorn is not Olympian. Johnson is 
not a raging Timon of Athens; his ambitions 
and perceptions are not Faustian; he sees not 
Machiavelli but Ichabod Crane at the tiller of 
U.S. foreign policy; the American presence in 
world affairs is Innocents Abroad, not conquer- 
ing Caesar. Indeed, the Peer Gynt that Johnson 
sees is Ibsen’s pathetic figure, not Grieg’s 
brooding one. American imperialism has the 
soul of a button; it is not a “sinner in the larger 
sense,” it is a “tragic non-heroic hero,” a 
“clump of nothing” that “could not endure to 
have his ego ‘shrunk to scale.’” Its unrest is 
that of a wanderer of the earth “trying to dis- 
cover what it is he ought to be or do.” Heed- 
less, unguided and untrained, without great 
purpose or malice, then, America let a succes- 
sion of events that accompanied power grow 
into an inadvertent imperialism culminating in 
Vietnam, a venture which is mentioned only 
once in the book (where it is described with the 
adjective “unfortunate”). 

The examples specified as “Gyntism” make it 
clear that though the offenses may be small, the 
consequences can be great: allowing vengeful 
thinking to interfere with necessary planning 
for the feeding and reconstruction of Germany; 
greedy, ignorant, and opinionated American 
military government officers who condoned in- 
voluntary sabotage of political reconstruction 
after the War (page 147, 167); corrupt over- 
paying of American contract advisers that only 
swelled the American presence abroad (p. 
187); the mindless compromises that nullified 
principle (p. 158); individual cowardices and 
defalcations of duty (p. 216); and the repeated 
deceptions and concealments about the role of 
the U.S. government in postwar benevolent ac- 
tivities, especially in education, that under- 
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mined the credentials of foundations and pri- 
vate scholars everywhere (p. 286); together 
with the racism even of liberal elites, as re- 
vealed in the Cosmos Club incident, that dis- 
credited the American intentions everywhere in 
the Third World (page 304). “Gyntism” is not 
merely an American syndrome, of course: the 
French were also guilty of it in their wartime 
collaboration and their postwar confusion 
about punishing it (p. 138). Indeed, it is 
scarcely a syndrome at all: it is merely human 
weakness. 

Is it enough to explain the ambitions and 
shortcomings of American foreign policy as hu- 
man weakness? Within the limitations of hu- 
man capacity among policy makers, are there 
not possibilities for an institutional rationality 
that will offset collective inadvertence and 
smallmindedness? Or, if even posing such a 
possibility demands too much of any Peer 
Gynt, can we not assess the causes of what psy- 
chologists used to call ineffective behavior? 
Stanley Hoffmann, in Gulliver’s Troubles, de- 
fines similar facets of American character sys- 
tematically enough to permit us to distinguish 
among the varieties of Gyntism of different na- 
tions. Many scholars of foreign policy have 
suggested how the processes of decision mak- 
ing, the perceptions of decision makers, and the 
coexistence of incompatible political forces, 
can explain some of the political aspects of for- 
eign policy. In recent years, efforts to explore 
the bases of individual and social morality have 
applied psychoanalysis and philosophy to the 
problems of international aggression and mis- 
understandings. Quantitative analysis of both 
conflict and peaceful advantage seeking has 
also helped explain international events. But it 
is doubtful if an individual’s memoir, however 
thoughtful and eloquent (this is both), however 
strategically based (this is an overseas view of 
administrative problems and achievements, and 
thus a useful counterweight to the Olympian 
view from Washington) can provide enough le- 
verage upon experience to reach these hard 
questions. Nor can Mr. Johnson’s professional 
skill provide the means of surmounting his data 
(he is an economic historian so dedicated to his 
craft that when he describes his boyhood 
chores on a farm in Illinois he justifies his im- 
migrant parents in a footnote citing a study of 
child labor in Sweden). 

The memoirs are an important source-book 
for a generation that did not experience the ex- 
citement and purpose of the postwar recon- 
struction and the first decade of foreign aid. It 
contains compelling vignettes of the military 
government and of the confident spread of 
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faith in U.S. technological and economic ca- 
pacity for modernization. It suggests the sense 
of self-fulfillment the American scholars in the 
postwar world have experienced when their ad- 
vice and skills were sought and accepted, and it 
reveals as well their weaknesses as decision 
makers and administrators. Moreover, in the 
end Professor Johnson is probably right: there 
was more good than evil intention in these 
postwar manic decades of American activity. 
America’s failures partake of the tragedy of 
mediocrity more than that of malevolence. Peer 
Gynt is an apt simile. But in this book it is only 
a simile. 
Jonn D. MONTGOMERY 

Harvard University 


Europe’s Would-Be Polity: Patterns of Change 
in the European Community. By Leon N. 
Lindberg and Stuart A. Scheingold. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. Pp. 
vi, 314. $7.95 cloth, $5.50 paper.) 


Political and economic developments in 
Western Europe which have been subsumed 
under the rubric of regional integration are 
among the most thoroughly researched and in- 
tensively analyzed of postwar phenomena. Re- 
sponding to this profusion, Lindberg and 
Scheingold offer “not simply a book about the 
European Community, but also a book about 
theories and theorists of European integration 
and of international integration processes more 
generally” (p. v). The authors also choose to 
shoot at a moving target—to delineate patterns 
of change upon which to base projections about 
the Community’s future. This ambitious en- 
deavor, which they hope will meet “a need... 
for a theoretical and conceptual framework ca- 
pable of providing an overall perspective on the 
often conflicting theories, descriptions, predic- 
tions, and evaluations” (p. v) of the European 
system, has produced a mixed result. 

To this reviewer, it does not offer a fully sat- 
isfactory overall perspective (assuming one is 
needed), nor does the model of systemic 
change seem to overcome its tautologies suff- 
ciently to afford a useful conceptual tool for fu- 
ture prediction. The Preface recites that the au- 
thors will construct “some analytical models to 
help us understand how and why changes in 
this political system occur.” When the key 
model of system change is later presented, the 
reader is told that it “says nothing about how 
or when the posited changes might occur (i.e., 
the conditions and circumstances that cause the 
individual variables to vary)” (p. 115). Well, 
one might ask, why not? Is an equation which 
omits how and when changes might occur a 
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model of change? The equation and its vari- 
ables cannot be fully (or fairly) explored in a 
brief review, but a footnote explains that mod- 
els are only steps along the road to theory, and 
simply consist of “abstract statements that posit 
relationships between variables that may or 
may not conform to reality” (p. 106). 

A more significant dimension of Europe’s 
Would-Be Polity is its contribution to an under- 
standing of the integration process. In the post- 
war years, the problem of whether to rebuild 
or transcend the European nation-state was re- 
solved by a compromise based upon the com- 
mon commitment to economic stability and 
prosperity. The Community as it evolved in the 
1950s and 1960s and remains today, the authors 
properly stress, has largely been the result of 
political and technical elites and is still largely 
economic and “consequently rather obscure” 
(p. 22). What has emerged, they state, is a 
would-be polity. To be sure, the nation-state is 
still predominant, but “its almost total monopoly 
has been clearly broken” (p. 75), and it has 
managed to cope with the evolution of the Com- 
munity system in such fashion as to allow in- 
tegration to proceed in economic matters while 
reserving to itself such domains as military se- 
curity policy. 

For Lindberg and Scheingold, political inte- 
gration is defined by the scope and institutional 
capacity for decision making. Measured against 
its own record since it began, the European 
Community has achieved a significant level of 
political integration, and the authors look to 
the patterns in the past ups and downs of the 
Community to build their alternative models of 
system change for purposes of future projec- 
tions. The decisions which produce change are 
the outcome of a process of coalition-forma- 
tion, whose mechanisms include functional 
spillover, side-payments and logrolling, actor 
socialization, and feedback. Related elements 
include demand flow, systemic support, inter- 
est-group pressures, the style and power of po- 
litical actors, and the amount and kind of lead- 
etship available. A number of “alternative pro- 
cess models” are offered for purposes of analyz- 
ing systemic change, and detailed case studies 
are then presented to illustrate how the Euro- 
pean Community experience has included such 
models as forward linkage (agriculture), out- 
put failure (transport), equilibrium (the gen- 
eral customs union), spillback (the coal 
sector), and systems transformation (successful 
with the birth of the common market, unsuc- 
cessful with respect to British entry in the 
1960s). 

The tendency toward tautology seems to re- 
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appear in the case studies. For example (and in 
contrast to the case of agriculture), the inabil- 
ity to achieve a common transport policy is 
traced to poor Commission leadership and to a 
demand flow inadequate to generate the mecha- 
nisms of coalition formation, the latter because 
governments and relevant political actors did 
not so perceive their interests that a common 
policy was possible. In this case study, the au- 
thors emphasize the failure of the Commission 
to use the potential which (in their view) was 
available to build a coalition for a common pol- 
icy, however modest. The Community’s pattern 
of success and failure seems to be explained as 
follows: if there is sufficient demand flow and 
leadership, coalition formation and a common 
policy will result (agriculture); but if both are 
lacking, there will be failure (transport). Here 
again one might ask, Is this a meaningful in- 
sight or a not very theoretical runaround? And 
even if this explanation is not tautological, does 
it permit projections concerning future systemic 
change? 

Lindberg and Scheingold conclude with an 
assessment, based upon their analytical frame- 
work, of prospects for continued Community 
growth. They admit that there is no practical 
way to use their model to predict numerous 
possible influences (such as international devel- 
opments, unforeseen crises, or changes in gov- 
ernment or ruling elites) which might intro- 
duce fundamental changes. Hence either for- 
ward linkage or spillback is equally possible, 
depending upon circumstances. We are given a 
European Community which will continue to 
grow in the short run, but which will gradually 
reach an equilibrium—based upon coordina- 
tion and harmonization of national policies 
more than upon a common Community policy 
process. Future leadership, systemic support, 
the flow of demands, and institutional capacity 
are unlikely to change in such fashion as to 
trigger striking growth. The authors persua- 
sively argue that neofunctionalism has just 
about reached its limits, rejecting the spillover 
theory and arguing that initial satisfaction with 
systemic growth leads not to new demands for 
broader decision making but to a conservative 
concern for protecting what has been achieved, 
ie., equilibrium. “Ironically, then, the success 
of integration tends to retard growth” (p. 292). 

Although in the end the authors admit how 
limited is their “ability to make exact projec- 
tions about the Community’s future” (p. 303), 
they are quite certain that it will stop growing 
“well short of the point where we can talk of 
federal or pseudo-federal structures” (p. 305). 
What, then, are we left with? Lindberg and 
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Scheingold conclude that we shall be faced 
with “an unprecedented, but curiously ambigu- 
ous ‘pluralistic’ system. . . . Indeed, there seem 
to be no satisfactory models or concepts in the 
social science vocabulary to adequately de- 
scribe it” (p. 306). 

Thus, with respect to the future, Europe's 
Would-Be Polity does not present more than a 
clouded crystal ball. Indeed, since the authors 
wrote we have witnessed what may be a re- 
markable movement toward an expanded Com- 
munity, with a projected economic and mone- 
tary union by 1980, an agreement on the desir- 
ability of British entry and further expansion of 
membership, and even a rudimentary step to- 
ward political union with the inauguration of 
periodic meetings looking toward policy coop- 
eration in foreign affairs. Whether strengthen- 
ing and expanding the Community can simulta- 
neously be achieved remains to be seen; what is 
genuinely impressive in terms of traditional in- 
ternational relations is not that European inte- 
gration does not proceed quickly, but that it 
proceeds at all. Even if a United States of Eu- 
rope should not even remotely evolve, the 
Community is (as a member of the Commis- 
sion recently observed) “an entity in its own 
right, not merely in constitutional terms, but 
also with respect to its position in world poli- 
tics.” Lindberg and Scheingold do not satisfy 
the desire for predictive powers (could 
anyone?), but they do demonstrate that a sys- 
tem which has experienced as many patterns of 
change as has the European Community must 
be at least a would-be polity, if not a real one. 

ROBERT MCGEEHAN 
The City College, City University 
of New York 


India’s China War. By Neville Maxwell. (Lon- 
don: Jonathan Cape, and New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Random House, 1970. Pp. 475. 
$10.00.) 

India inherited her ill-defined northern bor- 
ders with China from the British Raj, and at- 
tempted to deal with them in the traditional 
British manner. The policies failed because In- 
dia lacked Britain’s resources and was con- 
fronted with a different kind of China. 

Duncan Sandys, who headed a British mis- 
sion to India in November 1962, was reported 
by Galbraith (Ambassador's Diary, p. 495) to 
believe that “the whole argument with China 
[was] over a few acres of Ladakh which he 
would have the Indians surrender.” Had India 
been willing to negotiate the conflicting border 
claims, would Peking have agreed to yield 
NEFA in return for the Aksai Chin (“desert of 
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white stones”) area, and the trauma of the 
1962 war been avoided? Whereas India’s strate- 
gic interest in NEFA is indisputable, it is diffi- 
cult to discern any tangible value in her posses- 
sion of Aksai Chin. 

In his comprehensive examination of these 
disputes, Neville Maxwell provides the basis for 
an informed answer to this and related ques- 
tions. Posted to India in 1959 as the South Asia 
correspondent of The Times, he found that for 
the next three years the dispute was the “staple 
of my work,” and a continuing interest until his 
departure in 1967, as well as subsequently at 
the London School of Oriental and African Af- 
fairs, He draws heavily upon secondary works 
for historical background. For the contempo- 
rary period he relies upon readily available 
documents and others that remain classified, as 
well as upon numerous interviews with both In- 
dian civilian and military personnel who were 
intimately involved. Although the book is for- 
midably “backnoted”—899 times to be exact— 
many of his sources for recent information are 
understandably held in confidence. Aside from 
the irritating necessity of turning to the back of 
the book for the references, and the virtual im- 
possibility of discovering the referents of many 
of his numerous “op. cit.’s,” the book is re- 
markably free of similar defects. 

Originally intended as a rewrite of his dis- 
patches to be included as a section of a book 
on India in the 1960s, the project, Maxwell 
soon realized, required “something much more 
full, fundamental and searching. . . .” India’s 
China War is the product of his “subsequent 
reappraisal” (p. 12). After an “Historical In- 
troduction: The Limits of Empire,” (45 pages) 
the story unfolds in five generally chronological 
chapters: “Collision Course” (105 pages); 
“The Forward Policy” (86 pages); “The View 
From Peking” (33 pages); “The Border War” 
(120 pages); and “Ceasefire” (30 pages). 

Had the author set out to vindicate the Chi- 
nese to the disadvantage and discomfiture of 
Indians he could not have done a better job. 
Yet one has the distinct feeling that this was 
not his intent, that his reappraisal led him, per- 
haps with some reluctance, to tell it as he be- 
lieved it honestly was. The account is substan- 
tially as follows: Prior to 1947, none of the 
contested areas had been delimited by valid in- 
ternational agreements. Of some eleven differ- 
ent lines drawn by the British in the Western 
Sector, only one had even been proposed to 
China. The MacMahon Line in NEFA, never 
agreed to, and in fact specifically repudiated by 
all Chinese governments, had been approved by 
Tibet, but only on the understanding that it was 
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part of an arrangement, never fulfilled by the 
British, by which the latter would obtain Chi- 
nese consent to virtual Tibetan autonomy. Need- 
less to say, the Tibetan right to negotiate an in- 
ternational agreement was at best dubious. 
Both areas remained practically unoccupied 
(except by tribes in NEFA) until this century, 
when the British, and subsequently the Indian 
government, began to move into the NEFA 
area and (after 1950) the Chinese into Aksai 
Chin. Presented with a number of alternative 
boundaries for their Western claim line, the In- 
dian Government chose the most ambitious of 
the former British lines, but one that seems to 
have been regarded by London principally as a 
bargaining point for possible future negotia- 
tions. It was not until 1957 that the Indian 
Government, through an article in the Chinese 
press, became aware that the Chinese had con- 
structed a road through Aksai Chin. 

India maintained that there was no border 

dispute because her claim was incontestably 
valid, and hence there was nothing to negotiate 
about. The Chinese, on the other hand, exuding 
sweet reasonableness, recognized the existence 
of a dispute and were willing to settle it 
through negotiations. Moreover, throughout the 
conflict, Peking indicated a willingness to agree 
to the Indian claim to NEFA. It was logical for 
the Indian government to conclude that the 
Chinese would also yield elsewhere. 
But, in fact, by ruling that the remaining stretch 
of the northern borders should be regarded as a 
“firm and definite” alignment, “not open to discus- 
sion,” Nehru had taken the step which was to 
transmute a boundary problem into a dispute, and 
the dispute ultimately into a border war (p. 81). 


Perhaps it is open to refutation, but Maxwell 
presents strong evidence that the war was un- 
necessary, that the responsibility was primarily 
India’s, and that had the issue been negotiated 
before it became a matter of national pride and 
honor, India would have gained the NEFA area 
and lost Aksai Chin, the latter of no tangible 
value to her. 

The account of the Indian domestic scene, of 
the roles of Nehru, of Menon, and of Major- 
General Kaul and his “Kaul boys,” is fascinat- 
ing to one interested in Indian personalities and 
politics. So is the treatment of the strategy and 
tactics of the war which, despite the sad perfor- 
mance of the Indian forces, offered instances of 
courage, skill, and wisdom. Perhaps the one 
benefit that India derived from the conflict was 
a more realistic assessment of her military 
forces and the improvement that took place 
prior to the 1965 conflict with Pakistan. 

Those interested will find perhaps the best in- 
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formed of the Indian reviews of this book 
(unanimously unfavorable) in K. Subrama- 
nyan, “Neville Maxwell’s War,” Hindustan 
Times, October 18 and 25, 1950; the review 
also appears in the Journal of the Institute of 
Defense Studies and Analysis, HI (October 
1970), 268-91. Those firmly convinced and un- 
willing to consider any other possibility than 
that India was the innocent victim of an un- 
provoked Chinese attack should avoid this book. 
CHARLES P. SCHLEICHER 
University of Oregon 


The Art of the Possible: Diplomatic Alterna- 
tives in the Middle East. By Michael Reis- 
man. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 161. $6.00.) 

This book is an exhortation and a proposal. 
It exhorts the United States and the Soviet 
Union to cooperate in preventing the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict from setting off a world conflagra- 
tion. The proposal is for arrangements estab- 
lishing “minimum order” in Arab-Israeli rela- 
tions. The assumption underlying the proposals 
is that at present “peace” between the Arab 
states and Israel is unattainable. Instead, diplo- 
macy should aim at the more modest and more 
realistic goal of “minimum order.” 

The arrangements proposed by the author 
amount to a comprehensive territorial settle- 
ment, with built-in guarantees in the form of 
international participation in machineries and 
institutions designed to separate the parties. 
The scheme calls for the return of Sinai to 
Egyptian sovereignty, accompanied by neutral- 
ization through the establishment of an interna- 
tionally administered Sinai Development Trust. 
The future of the West Bank is to be decided 
by a series of referenda, which would provide 
an opportunity for the Palestinians to exercise 
the right of self-determination. The Golan 
heights would be set up as a Druze trust terri- 
tory, administered by Israel under UN aus- 
pices. Jerusalem is to remain under nominal Is- 
raeli sovereignty, with a system of effective in- 
ternational guarantees for the rights of different 
religious communities. 

The objections likely to be raised against 
these proposals, stemming from the interests of 
the parties concerned, need not concern us 
here. The proposals ought, however, to be eval- 
uated in the light of the goal and principal cri- 
terion which the author has set himself: the 
goal is “minimum order,” and the main crite- 
rion to guide the design is realism. 

This reviewer tends to agree with the author 
that “peace,” in the sense of normal neighborly 
relations between the Arab states and Israel, is 
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at present unattainable, and that the more im- 
mediate diplomatic objective ought to be to di- 
minish the likelihood of renewed conflict. The 
problem is how can this be achieved, and how 
can processes be set in motion which would 
tend to reinforce and stabilize a system of mini- 
mum order. 

The system of minimum order outlined in 
this book is to be brought about by the cooper- 
ative efforts of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. In setting the background for this coop- 
eration the author draws an oversimplified sym- 
metric relationship between the Soviet Union 
and Egypt on the one hand and the United 
States and Israel on the other. He lists some im- 
portant common interests shared by the United 
States and the Soviet Union, and suggests that 
these can be made to prevail over their compet- 
itive interests, The Arab states and Israel are 
assigned the role of reluctant clients, who will 
behave in accordance with the guidelines laid 
down by their respective patrons. The entire 
scheme depends not merely on a momentary 
Soviet-American agreement on the terms for a 
settlement, but on continued concert between 
them, and a long-term insulation of the Middle 
East from competitive power politics. I wonder 
whether this accords with the “realistic” and 
“achievable” goals that the author says are re- 
quired. 

Another weakness of the scheme is that in at 
least two out of the four major proposals, the 
argument seems to be inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of minimum order. One concerns the 
West Bank. After presenting a good argument 
for permitting the Palestinians on moral 
grounds to exercise self-determination, the au- 
thor continues by discussing the security advan- 
tages of his proposal. Here his argument is that 
if commando activity by West Bank Arabs 
against Israel continues, “the existence of a Pal- 
estinian state from which attacks originated 
would provide a legitimate target and would 
render the threat of Israeli retaliations an effec- 
tive deterrent . . .” (p. 52). One is left to won- 
der whether a “minimum order” advocated in 
these terms would constitute an improvement 
over the past and the present. 

A more fundamental internal contradiction 
is raised by the author’s proposal for a Druze 
trust territory in the Golan. The author implic- 


itly acknowledges that for the time being the 


Druzes have not given rise to a movement 
claiming self-determination. The author says 
that “if our era is indeed characterized by the 
demand for political self-determination of dis- 
crete groups, then it is predictable that the 
Druze, at some point in the future, will begin to 
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make such a claim” (p. 65). This hardly is a good 
reason, however, for inducing such a movement 
among them—as this is the effect that the es- 
tablishment of a Druze trust territory would 
undoubtedly produce. Nor is it clear how the 
arousal of Druze irredentism in Israel, Syria 
and Lebanon, where none exists for the time 
being, would promote the goal of regional order 
and stability which the proposal is designed to 
serve. Indeed, the author’s argument on this 
proposal seems to go against his own views of 
the preconditions for peace, as expounded in 
Chapter VI of the book. In that concluding 
chapter of the book the author laments that 
“no leader in the Middle East has been able to 
rise above his ethnicism, tribalism, nationalism 

.-” and states that “the real problem in the 
Middle East is neither territorial nor ideological; 
it is the continuous inculcation and reinforce- 
ment of parochial subjectivities that cannot tol- 
erate coexistence with others” (pp. 86~87). 
The stimulation of Druze political demands is 
not likely to facilitate the transformation of 
values and disappearance of nationalistic atti- 
tudes which the author deems desirable. 

There is merit in the author’s argument that 
such highly intractable problems as the Arab- 
Israeli conflict indicate “the need for social and 
political invention” and for “an unfettered in- 
vestigation of new political techniques and legal 
institutions, tooled to goals of minimum order 
and the particular exigencies of the context in 
which they must be realized.” Had the author 
undertaken a systematic investigation such as 
he recommends, the book might have advanced 
this purpose. 

SAADIA TOUVAL 
Tel Aviv University 


Nullity and Revision. The Review and Enforce- 
ment of International Judgments and Awards. 
By W. Michael Reisman. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1971. Pages 
xvi, 900. $25.00.) 

Employing the policy-oriented perspective 
and the analytical framework developed by 
Professors Myres McDougal and Harold Lass- 
well, Dr. Reisman has examined in exhaustive 
detail the problems of revising, nullifying, or 
giving effect to the awards of international arbi- 
tral tribunals and the orders and judgments of 
international courts. That part of his mono- 
graph concerned with the doctrinal debate on 
finality or reviewability of arbitral awards, and 
with claims of nullity made with respect to ar- 
bitral agreements and awards, was originally 
presented in 1965 as a doctoral dissertation at 
the Yale Law School. Two additional years 
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were then spent in expanding the study into its 
present comprehensive form. It now includes 
three major parts. 

Part I, “The Anatomy of Authority,” is a 
theoretical study of the relationships of author- 
ity (defined as shared group values which pro- 
vide standards) and control (i.e., devices avail- 
able to secure desired behavior in others) as 
they affect the reception of international arbi- 
trations and adjudications. Reisman rejects the 
artificial model of the past which posited the 
finality of awards and judgments on the basis 
of prior acceptance by the parties of an obliga- 
tion to be bound by them. He presents abun- 
dant evidence of a far more complex and 
equivocal set of relationships running through 
the processes of compromissary agreement, the 
arbitral or judicial process (including definition 
of relationships between state claimants and in- 
jured nationals for whom they stand as surro- 
gates, characteristics of the several types of tri- 
bunals, here labeled “cogentive,” “dispositive,” 
and ad hoc, and their procedures), and the re- 
view of awards and judgments. Review is to be 
understood not merely in the sense of a judicial 
reopening or reconsideration of cases but of the 
broader political-social processes which deter- 
mine how far the judicial decisions become 
effective (in truly Lasswellian diction, “. 
who, with what objectives, with what means at 
their disposal, how manipulated, where and 
with what effects?” [p. 15]). As he observes, 
international awards and judgments frequently 
only mark the beginning of renewed diplomatic 
and political effort to achieve a modified basis 
of settlement. There has been little enough real- 
istic study in such terms of the extent of politi- 
cal-social acceptance of judgments of national 
courts. In the international arena the problem 
is even more complicated. The international 
community usually lacks institutions for direct 
review and enforcement, although it may be 
able to muster indirect controls reflecting a 
sense of the requirements of “minimum world 
public order.” It cannot avoid reopening the 
tribunals’ work to scrutiny by each national 
community affected, with all that implies of 
competitive diplomatic and political forces. 
Reisman develops, on the basis of much histori- 
cal evidence from past cases, heuristic models 
of the sequence of procedures from compromis 
through arbitration or adjudication to the steps 
taken to give effect to or to modify or annul the 
award or judgment. These he hopes may assist 
the international decision makers to assess 
more realistically at each stage the probabilities 
of effectiveness and to manipulate controls 
available to them so as to contribute to it. 
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His analysis of these processes is the most 
thorough and useful with which I am familiar, 
although it owes a good deal to some earlier 
writers, notably Carlston (a debt Reisman ac- 
knowledges). Its perspectives rest strongly in 
sociological and realist jurisprudence. Its mate- 
rials include a wide range of arbitral and judi- 
cial opinions, diplomatic instruments, and doc- 
trinal writing, which he has subjected to careful 
analysis and sharp judgments. Unfortunately, 
especially as some of the presentation is quite 
abstract, Reisman lacks a feeling for succinct 
style and plain, unpretentious language; the 
section is therefore laborious although profitable 
reading. Fortunately the remainder of the book 
achieves a somewhat simpler, more direct style. 

Part II, “Claims of Nullity,” consists of two 
long chapters which examine the grounds of 
nullity asserted with respect to compromissary 
agreements and arbitral procedures, respec- 
tively. The first necessarily opens a good deal 
of general treaty law, as it applies to the valid- 
ity of submission to jurisdiction in terms of 
competency to negotiate or invoke state respon- 
sibility, coercion of parties, national require- 
ments for ratification, domestic jurisdiction 
limitations, state succession to obligations, uni- 
lateral abrogation or other termination, inter- 
pretation of agreements with respect to exhaus- 
tion of local remedies or pendency of litigation 
elsewhere, estoppel, and other matters. With re- 
spect to grounds of nullity in the arbitral pro- 
cess, Reisman rejects a priori limitations upon 
the scope of review such as exclusion from it of 
“errors of fact” or those “errors of law” con- 
ceived not to be “essential error.” Such limita- 
tions he considers inconsistent with the funda- 
mental purpose in review of contributing to the 
effectiveness of the decision and maximizing its 
authority. He is critical of doctrinal literature 
favoring such limitations or attempting defini- 
tion of them. Accordingly, he examines a broad 
range of grounds of nullity: these include com- 
petency and propriety of conduct of arbiters 
and judges as evident in the procedure of ap- 
pointment, participation in hearings, consulta- 
tions, and decisions, disqualification to avoid 
possible prejudice, and corruption; geographi- 
cal factors affecting the capacity of parties to 
present evidence; crises which affect the accept- 
ability of decisions; considerations of equity; 
the propriety of non liquet judgments to avoid 
unacceptable consequences of judicial legisla- 
tion; failure to accord right of hearing and rep- 
resentation and to compel discovery of evi- 
dence by adverse parties; coercion especially as 
it affects exhaustion of local remedies. Reisman 
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has ransacked the literature of international ar- 
bitration as a basis for discussion of these top- 
ics; his erudition is impressive. Without sug- 
gesting agreement with his critique of every 
case he discusses, I can testify to his incisive 
analytical powers and consistent effort to relate 
his analysis to the principles developed in Part 
I. This section is a substantial professional con- 
tribution of interest particularly to international 
lawyers. 

Part III, “The Process of Enforcement,” be- 
gins with a general discussion of principles 
which should govern enforcement of interna- 
tional awards and judgments. In the absence of 
an “international sheriff,” Reisman looks to a 
varied “functional enforcement.” This does not 
exclude such controls as use of force or muster- 
ing the moral suasion of the international com- 
munity, but he makes little of these as practical 
resources for general use. He relies mainly 
upon greater ingenuity and flexibility in reach- 
ing substitute assets to satisfy awards. He re- 
views in detail enforcement theories and prac- 
tices in international organizations: the League 
of Nations under Article 13(4) of the Cove- 
nant, with a useful review of the Optants Case; 
the United Nations, with consideration of pos- 
sibilities under Article 94(2) of the Charter in 
the light of the problem of enforcing interim 
measures ordered by the International Court of 
Justice in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Case; the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, with a suggestion that the In- 
ternational Banks and the Monetary Fund 
might control assets of depositor-states to sat- 
isfy judgments against them; and the regional 
organizations of Europe, Latin America, and 
Africa, which now differ greatly in the institu- 
tionalization of enforcement through national 
agencies. Reisman then moves to enforcement 
of international awards and judgments by na- 
tional executive agencies and national courts. 
Here he examines the implications of the deci- 
sion in the case of the Monetary Gold Re- 
moved from Rome, and reviews doctrinal liter- 
ature and recent cases with respect to the im- 
pact of the doctrine of sovereign immunity 
upon enforcement by national courts of foreign 
awards. The section concludes with discussion 
of the circumstances in which national self-help 
may still be appropriate to vindicate interna- 
tional legal rights when other authority fails to 
secure them. Part II is certainly the most sys- 
tematic, unified discussion of enforcement of 
international arbitral and judicial decisions 
available to us. While the relevant material is 
not novel, it is assembled and focused upon the 
problem in a manner not hitherto undertaken. 
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The discussion is valuable for students of both 
international law and international organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Reisman’s research has been prodigious, 
his analysis is searching, and his conclusions 
throughout are persuasive and significant. His 
work merits widespread professional attention. 

CHARLES H. MCLAUGHLIN 
University of Minnesota 


The Law of Treaties, A Guide to the Legislative 
History of the Vienna Convention. By Shabtai 
Rosenne. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1970. Pp. 443. $25.00.) 

This is not a treatise on the law of treaties. It 
is a documentary guide through the complex 
process which, between 1962 and 1969, pro- 
duced the Vienna Convention. For the work of 
the International Law Commission on this proj- 
ect between 1949 and 1962, when J. L. Brierly, 
Sir Hersch Lauterpacht and Sir Gerald Fitzmau- 
rice were its successive rapporteurs, the reader 
is referred to the 1962, 1963 and 1964 reports 
submitted to the Commission by Sir Humphrey 
Waldock, the final rapporteur. 

For all purposes of academic research and 
governmental or judicial inquiry into the long 
series of debates, compromises, and votes by 
which the eighty-five articles of the Convention 
were hammered out, the guide is priceless. It is 
another major contribution to the study and de- 
velopment of international law by an author 
who combines dedicated scholarship with ex- 
ceptional practical experience and who has 
been since 1962 an active participant in the 
work of codification. 

In a 66-page introduction, Rosenne empha- 
sizes the supreme importance of this part of the 
United Nations program for development and 
codification of the law of nations, What is in- 
volved is the law of international contract, and 
the law of contract is, as he puts it, “the very 
heart of any coherent legal system.” The deci- 
sion insisted upon by Sir Humphrey Waldock 
when he accepted the role of rapporteur was 
that the goal should be not a mere model code 
but a convention binding upon states. The deci- 
sion meant that the rules to be formulated must 
be adaptable to the multiple purposes that 
treaties serve in the relations of states and to 
radical changes in the nature and scope of the 
problems to be met. This called for abstract 
drafting, which increased the importance of ad- 
equate provision for dispute settlement; failing 
this provision, abstraction could mean excessive 
subjectivity, not to say license, in interpretation 
and application. Of the two most stubborn po- 
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litical battles in the entire process of negotia- 
tion, one was that between advocates and oppo- 
nents of compulsory arbitration or adjudica- 
tion. The other was fought over the question of 
universal participation in the convention. How 
a group of African states worked out the 
“package deal” that saved the conference from 
shipwreck on these reefs is a stirring part of 
Rosenne’s introduction. 

The author takes an optimistic view of the 
culmination at Vienna. He concludes that “a 
project of codification, which the International 
Law Commission had initiated twenty years 
previously, was completed.” How much does 
this mean in view of the fact that eighteen 
states, including the entire Communist bloc, ab- 
stained in the final vote, that France voted No, 
and that by December 31, 1970, only Canada, 
Jamaica, Nigeria, Syria, and Yugoslavia had 
ratified or acceded to the Convention? Can the 
task really be considered complete until the text 
has been generally ratified? Perhaps the author 
would say that, ratified or unratified, the Vi- 
enna Convention will stand as the supremely 
authoritative statement of the law of treaties 
and will be relied upon as such by judicial and 
arbitral tribunals. It has already been cited in 
the Advisory Opinion on Namibia handed 
down by the International Court of Justice on 
June 21, 1971. 

P. E. CORBETT 
Princeton, N.J. 


Stilwell and the American Experience in China, 
1911-45. By Barbara W. Tuchman. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1971. Pp. xv, 621. $10.00.) 
As commander of U.S. forces in China, 

Burma, and India and Allied Chief of Staff to 

Chiang Kai-shek from 1941 to 1944, Joseph 

Stilwell was the central American figure in the 

first phase of the tragic relations between the 

U.S. and China. This period has been treated 

by many authors in different ways. Theodore 

White’s The Stilwell Papers, a best-seller, con- 

sists of selections from Stilwell’s wartime diary. 

Subsequently, this period of Stilwell’s career 

was covered wilh deep insight by Herbert Feis. 

It was examined authoritatively and with metic- 

ulous care by Charles Romanus and Riley Sun- 

derland. An evaluation of Stilwell’s programs 
and actions in the context of an interpretation 
of American policies and Chinese politics was 
attempted in the reviewer’s America’s Failure 
in China. In terms of methodology and histori- 
ography, this book represented a political sci- 
entist’s self-conscious endeavor to give the cen- 
tral place to the explicit and systematic analysis 
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of the assumptions and structure of policy in 
the writing of diplomatic history while using 
the traditional form of historical narrative as 
a supplement. But Stilwell as a person and his 
early life are not the subject matter of these 
works, 

Barbara Tuchman’s full-length biography 
fills this important gap. It is written with the 
style of a master of popular history and charac- 
ter sketches. It evokes once again strong emo- 
tions of sadness, an intense sense of despair, 
and an oppressive feeling of doom in those who 
have lived through or studied this period of his- 
tory. It enables us to see how Stilwell’s person- 
ality, his early experiences, beliefs, and likes 
and dislikes shaped his outlook and activities 
during the Pacific War. 

The theme of Tuchman’s book is “the rela- 
tions of America to China, in a larger sense to 
Asia” and “the vehicle of the theme is the ca- 
reer of General Stilwell” (p. xi). Thus an inter- 
pretation of this relation is a major thread run- 
ning through the whole book. During the Pa- 
cific War, the American approach to China is 
characterized by Tuchman as the “can do” 
spirit, using the motto of the 15th Infantry Reg- 
iment (stationed in Tientsin in the twenties) in 
which Stilwell served. In the fifties and early 
’sixties, the writings on both current problems 
and failures of American policies during and 
after the war were also characterized by a 
search for more effective policies, approaches, 
and methods to use American power to effect 
American purposes in a “can do” or “could 
have done” spirit. 

The Vietnamese war since 1965 has chal- 
lenged this spirit and its underlying assump- 
tions. It has raised three interrelated questions: 
First, can the U.S. ever understand the prob- 
lems of Asian nations? Second, can American 
goals in Asia ever be attained? Third, can 
American policies and actions ever have any 
effect on the political development in Asia? 
Tuchman’s book reflects this drastic change in 
perspectives, but she has not formulated her 
conclusions and assumptions as carefully as 
many other scholars who share these new per- 
spectives. 

With regard to the first question. Tuchman 
correctly rejects the previous naive tendency to 
believe that China can be understood in Ameri- 
can terms and judged by American standards— 
a tendency which many of us have examined 
and criticized at length. Unfortunately, she 
swings in the opposite direction of the nine- 
teenth-century obscurantist position that the 
East and West cannot really understand each 
other. It is one thing to affirm the importance 
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of cultural differences. It is quite another thing 
to assume the validity of popular clichés about 
these differences, to use them to explain conflict, 
and to conclude that they prevented two nations 
from ever understanding each other. 

Thus, Tuchman allows facile generalizations 
about cultural differences between the U.S. and 
China to mar her narrative on the conflict be- 
tween Stilwell and Chiang Kai-shek at impor- 
tant junctures of her story. She refers to the 
“fundamental cultural clash between Chiang’s 
and Stilwell’s theories of war”; the different 
forms which conscience “stemming from Ju- 
daeo-Christian tradition” takes from that 
rooted in “the Confucian tradition”; the Chi- 
nese “cultural imperative” of hoarding re- 
sources; the Chinese tendency to manipulate 
foreigners; Chinese cynicism, etc. (pp. 250, 
266, 276, 288, 303, 332, 412, 490). 

Yet Tuchman herself and other scholars be- 
fore her recognize that at stake in the irrecon- 
cilable conflicts of policies and interests be- 
tween Chiang and Stilwell was nothing less 
than Chiang’s dominant position and the future 
development of China (p. 502). On this crucial 
question at least, there was no mutual misun- 
derstanding due to cultural differences. On the 
contrary, the intensity and irreconcilable nature 
of the conflict arose from fairly shrewd guesses 
about each other’s attitudes and an almost per- 
fect understanding of the consequences of the 
policies pursued by the other side. 

It is also clear that the intense conflict be- 
tween the U.S. and China arose not so much 
from conflicts of national interest in the ab- 
stract as from the actual and potential impact 
of American policies on China’s internal poli- 
tics. This is conclusively shown by the facts 
that Chiang’s political rivals demonstrated great 
enthusiasm toward Stilwell’s army reform pro- 
gram and that the Chinese Communists ex- 
pressed a willingness to serve under Stilwell. In 
return, Stilwell entertained a high opinion of 
them, in contrast to his utter contempt for and 
hostility toward Chiang. 

Stilwell’s experience in China also suggests 
the decisive importance of internal politics in 
the relations between states in another way. If 
one side in the conflict succeeds in exploiting 
the internal divisions in the other side, winning 
over the most influential actors or helping build 
a triumphant coalition favorably inclined to its 
viewpoint, it will prevail. In his conflict with 
Chiang, Stilwell had the firm and consistent 
support of Marshall and Stimson. But Chiang 
won over many influential American officials to 
his side. Subject to conflicting advice and cross- 
pressures, Roosevelt never acted decisively ei- 
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ther by backing Stilwell to the hilt or by trans- 
ferring him on many occasions of serious con- 
flicts prior to September 1944, 

When his hand was forced by the military 
crisis in China in the Summer of 1944, Roose- 
velt adopted in toto the Stilwell-Marshall pro- 
gram, including a demand to put Stilwell in 
command of all Chinese forces. But he was 
never fully convinced of the correctness of his 
course of action. When he was confronted with 
Chiang’s threat of a rupture of the alliance, and 
when urged on by Hurley, he backed down. 

The history of Sino-American relations and 
Tuchman’s latest account of them once again 
remind political scientists of a lack of an ade- 
quate theoretical model for the conceptualiza- 
tion of these relations. Recently, Graham Alli- 
son has developed three models of foreign pol- 
icy as rational choices, outputs of organiza- 
tions, and outcomes of bureaucratic bargaining. 
But even this sophisticated formulation is not 
complex and comprehensive enough to serve as 
theoretical models for the analysis of China’s 
foreign policies in this period, unless we inter- 
pret his third model of bureaucratic bargaining 
very broadly and loosely. In China, foreign pol- 
icies pursued or advocated were functions of 
political struggle among various independent or 
semi-independent political groups which, in 
contrast to those in Allison’s model, did not oc- 
cupy definite positions in a hierarchical system 
and did not bargain merely along regularized 
channels. The pace, structure, and rules of the 
game, if these existed at all, emerged out of the 
process of struggle itself and changed con- 
stantly. The power of the political groups came 
ultimately from their control over armed 
forces. Not only did their internal power posi- 
tion in a fluid political situation determine their 
views on foreign relations; relations with for- 
eign powers also had direct effects on their 
internal power position. This type of foreign- 
policy making which has occurred throughout 
the ages has always been well known to diplo- 
matic historians, but it is incumbent on political 
scientists to formulate a conceptual model for 
it. After the decisive factor of internal politics 
has been taken into account in the construction 
of the model, we can then proceed to construct 
a model of greater complexity by including the 
cultural variable. 

With regard to the second question of 
whether American goals in China during the 
Second World War could have been achieved, 
Tuchman’s answer is perceptive and has serious 
implications for current American policies to- 
ward Asia. Obviously influenced by the lack of 
decisive results of the massive American efforts 
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in Vietnam, Tuchman has come to stress the 
limits of American power more heavily than 
many of us did at an earlier time. She believes 
that piecemeal reform was impossible and that 
even if the U.S. had adopted Stilwell’s policy of 
making American aid conditional on Chinese 
performance, the result would still have been 
nil. “Stilwell exaggerated the power of the quid 
pro quo because he did not have it” (p. 308). 
But underneath, Stilwell knew that to reform 
the Chinese system, “it must be torn to pieces” 
(p. 381). Not surprisingly, Stilwell was one of 
the first to draw the correct conclusion when he 
wrote in August 19, 1945, five days after Ja- 
pan’s surrender, that “we ought to get out— 
now” (p. 522). But the whole history of Amer- 
ican policy since 1941 shows that it has been 
easy to make commitments but extremely diffi- 
cult to “get out.” Today, “getting out” of the 
involvement in the Chinese Civil War would be 
even more difficult than at any juncture since 
1945. 

If Barbara Tuchman is correct in her conclu- 
sion that “China was a problem for which there 
was no American solution,” her rhetoric has 
probably carried her too far when she writes 
that “in the end, China went her own way as if 
the American had never come” (p. 531). This 
answer to the third question posed above is less 
than adequate. It is easy to see that what the 
U.S. did or failed to do inevitably affected the 
external relations and internal development of 
China even if the results were not those in- 
tended by the U.S. When the U.S. failed either 
to force Chiang to undertake the necessary re- 
forms or to discard him, when she failed either 
to intervene effectively or to withdraw com- 
pletely from China, when she failed either to 
sustain the non-Communist forces in China or 
to reach a modus vivendi with Chinese Commu- 
nists, and when she neutralized the Formosa 
Straits, crossed the 38th parallel, and rushed 
headlong to the Yalu River, she in effect guar- 
anteed the emergence of a violently anti-Ameri- 
can Communist regime in China, made it neces- 
sary for the Chinese to be dependent upon Mos- 
cow for a fairly long period of time, and contrib- 
uted to the eventual destruction of the political 
influences of pro-Western, moderate, non- 
Communist Chinese. To affirm that the U.S. 
opted for the worst possible alternatives in the 
years between 1941 and 1950 does not imply 
that American policies did not limit China’s op- 
tions and China’s own choices in both internal 
and external affairs. 

Tuchman’s conclusions and assumptions on 
America’s relation to China and Asia reflect 
powerful intellectual currents released by 
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America’s frustrations over the Vietnam War. 
It remains to be seen to what extent these intel- 
lectual currents will become the basis of official 
policies, Whether these assumptions and con- 
clusions are correct or not, only another en- 
counter with destiny will tell. But even then, 
the test will not be conclusive. If there are firm 
lessons which we can learn from the totally 
unexpected and tragic outcome of Sino-Ameri- 
can relations in the past thirty years and the 
rapid and drastic shifts in our interpretations of 
that history, these are the uncertainty in human 
affairs, the unpredictability of historical devel- 
opment, and above all, the need for intellectual 
humility. 
TANG Tsou 

University of Chicago 


Survey of International Affairs 1962. By D. C. 
Watt. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 558. $14.50.) 


Political scientists and international histori- 
ans will long be indebted to the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs for sponsoring the se- 
ries of annual surveys of international affairs 
and to D. C. Watt for composing the present 
volume which encompasses world events from 
varying dates in 1961 to the end of January 
1963. The arduous task of transforming raw 
data into patterned history or political analysis 
is of course best realized if the working scholar 
is allowed to transgress the bounds of a short 
period so as to see events in the light of previ- 
ous years, decades or centuries. In few fields is 
‘the time factor more crucial than in interna- 
tional relations. For the essence here is the con- 
tinuous interpenetration of multiple foreign 
policies that are disparate not only because they 
emanate from different power centers and cul- 
tural traditions, but also because they are pro- 
jected onto time in greatly various ways. Thus, 
whereas the process of foreign policy making 
has been essentially short-term in twentieth- 
century American history (a view receiving 
considerable support from Mr. Watt's presenta- 
tion), that of the Soviet Union is cast in long- 
range terms, allowing for the protracted reali- 
zation of certain basic and enduring concerns. 
And this means, of course, that the former can 
be integrated more persuasively in an annual 
survey than the latter. 

In the face of these difficulties it is no small 
tribute to the scholarship and talents of Pro- 
fessor Watt that he was able not only to 
chronicle a year dense with internationally sig- 
nificant events but also to shape the fluid re- 
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lations he records by isolating themes and lo- 
cating major junctions between quite separate, 
often starkly conflicting policies. Furthermore, 
he has rendered his version of the interac- 
tions in eminently lucid, readable prose. 

The core of the work is a thought-provoking, 
well-aimed, often scathing critique of the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s “Grand Design” for the 
restructuring of the Atlantic Community. This 
part, together with the chapter on “The Finan- 
cial Policies of the Western Powers” (written 
by Michael Donelan), deserves to be widely 
read especially in light of Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market in 1971 and the continu- 
ing disarray of monetary policies. Conceived on 
the model of the Marshall Plan, which was 
“only imperfectly understood in the U.S.” (p. 
137), the Grand Design was doomed to fail ac- 
cording to Watt because it was built on certain 
purely hypothetical propositions, namely that 
Britain and other E.F.T.A. powers had in fact 
entered the Common Market, that the E.E.C. 
was about to transform itself into a political 
community, and that having done this, it would 
be content to be a junior non-nuclear partner, 
ready to leave the responsibility for its ultimate 
defence to the nuclear deterrent power of the 
U.S. (p. 112). Preoccupied with the military 
rather than the political uses of their armed 
forces, the Americans, notably the President 
himself, were in Watt’s view so mesmerized by 
the fear of nuclear proliferation that they 
missed out on the vast task of transforming su- 
perficial contacts with their European allies 
into meaningful communications. Although the 
author notes that “negotiation was not Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s personal forte” (p. 13), he 
squarely identifies the major culprits in this sad 
story as the President’s ideology-ridden advisors 
(with McNamara and Rostow singled out for 
special rebuke), who were ignorant of elemen- 
tary diplomatic techniques, preoccupied with 
unfolding the “Design” in rhetoric rather than 
methodical planning, and allowed by their 
Chief to indulge in rival, mutually contradic- 
tory initiatives. 

The major illustrations here cited are the 
failure to perceive the organic connection be- 
tween policies toward the Alliance on the one 
hand and the crisis of confidence in the dollar 
on the other; the mishandling of the Skybolt 
missile project which revealed the Administra- 
tion’s “inability to reconcile the methods of its 
strategic and defence policy with the goals of 
its foreign policy” (p. 160), and the inept treat- 
ment of the arms control and disarmament pro- 
posals. A study of the latter, said to have in- 
cluded virtually every idea that had emerged 
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from discussions of disarmament since the in- 
terwar years, leads Watt to a poignant critique 
of the “American penchant for mixing the le- 
galistic with the idealistic in their approach to 
international affairs” (p. 26)—reaffirmed in a 
subsequent chapter by references to this coun- 
try’s emotional, populist, quasi-parliamentary 
view of the UN—and to the general conclusion 
that public understanding of the nature of ne- 
gotiation had not improved much since 1929 
when Lord Robert Cecil complained that 
American delegates come with precise instruc- 
tions, usually made public before their arrival, 
and that any variation from plan is then likely 
to be regarded as a diplomatic defeat for the 
US. 

The bias in some of these discussions is de- 
cidedly British, as when Watt writes (p. 122) 
that Britain should have been the interpreter of 
the new Europe—a view that lays the author 
open to the same charge of unrealistic hypoth- 
esizing that he levels against the Americans. For 
after noting that Macmillan harbored bitter anti- 
American sentiments while priding himself on 
his ability to manage the Americans (p. 164), 
that Canada and Britain were the weakest 
among America’s allies in NATO (p. 61), and 
that Britain and the U.S. pursued quite differ- 
ent, indeed rival schemes of solving the finan- 
cial crisis, Watt himself deplores the “disastrous 
misjudgment” of the British in the Skybolt af- 
fair, as well as the “unfortunate penchant” of 
his countrymen for seeking their own peace of 
mind by suggesting concessions on the part of 
those whom their government is pledged by 
treaty to aid (p. 173). Likewise he is himself 
highly critical of Britain’s uninterrupted indus- 
trial succor (in the form mainly of Black Sea 
oil deliveries) to Cuba during January-August 
1962, all the moreso as this did not net the 
U.K. any diplomatic advantage. Further, in re- 
gard to the Cuban situation he notes explicitly 
(p. 106) that Britain no less than France was 
preoccupied with tripping up her allies rather 
than her enemies. 

Having followed these altogether convincing 
strictures on the subject of Anglo-American re- 
lations, one finds it difficult to acquiesce in the 
author’s uncompromising indictment of France 
and Germany as sole perpetrators of all that 
went wrong in the year. For the major thesis of 
the book has it that 1962 ushered in the great 
Soviet offensive, targeted in particular upon 
Cuba and Berlin, and that it ended as a tri- 
umph for de Gaulle and a resounding defeat 
not only of Kennedy but also of Krushchev. It 
is here in the treatment of Communist strategy 
and continental Europe’s reactions to Anglo- 
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Saxon and Russian policies that the Survey’s 
own Grand Design disintegrates. For one thing, 
Soviet policy does not lend itself to the kind of 
easy personalization possible in respect of the 
U.S. or France. After all, Krushchev himself 
had proclaimed long before 1962 that all Soviet 
leaders are Stalinists when it comes to foreiga 
affairs. His verbal behavior vis-a-vis the Atlar- 
tic nations or Communist China may deserve 
such epithets as “lurid” and “wild” (it is even 
described as “Faustian”) by comparison with 
the measured cadences of Heath or Mc- 
Namara, but in the traditional terms of Leninist 
polemics it is more properly viewed as an exer- 
cise in purposeful statecraft. Next, in the con- 
text of the Soviet operational code which en- 
joins tactical withdrawals and shifts of offensive 
from one scene to the other it is doubtful, espe- 
cially in light of what has happened in both 
Cuba and the Germanies in the last nine years, 
that Krushchev’s Russia was really defeated. 
Watt himself points out that Krushchev was at 
that time planning a step-by-step exacerbation 
of the conflict centering on Germany, Berlin 
and “The Wall” so as eventually to crack the 
American president’s nerve (p. 34), and also 
that Cuba may have been a means to force the 
U.S. to yield on Berlin. It is thus disconcerting 
to find him say: “As to the reasons for the So- 
viet obsession with Berlin they can only be the 
purest speculation” (p. 58), and to castigate 
Adenauer for provoking a well-meaning Krush- 
chev who “hoped for a rapprochement with 
West Germany and resented Dr. Adenauer’s re- 
action to the Cuban crisis” (p. 74). 

Parts II and II of the work, consisting of 
separate essays by Richard Gott and John Ma- 
jor on what is summarily called “The Third 
World,” are of uneven quality. The piece 
“China defeats India” (Gott) is noteworthy for 
its excellent use of contemporary news items 
and policy statements even though it was surely 
doubtful even then that “the losses to China’s 
prestige were immeasurable” (p. 426). An- 
other major chapter on “The Sub-Systems of 
the Third World” has only two entries, the 
break-up of what then existed formally as the 
“United Arab Republic” and Africa south of 
Sahara where the discussion deals almost exclu- 
sively with the Union of South Africa, Portugal 
and Southern Rhodesia. A very useful index 
concludes this richly informative volume, 

Appa B. BOZEMAN 
Sarah Lawrence College 


International Claims: Postwar French Practice. 
By Burns H. Weston. (New York: Syracuse 
University Press, 1971. Pp. 224. $10.75.) 
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It would be a distinct loss to the political sci- 
ence profession if Professor Weston’s book 
were studied only by specialists in international 
law or comparative government and politics. 

Issued as the ninth volume in the Procedural 
Aspects of International Law Series, it under- 
takes a comprehensive and systematic probe of 
eight claims commissions established by France 
since World War H to develop and administer 
policy for the distribution of lump sums re- 
ceived as compensation from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Egypt, and Cuba. The author’s transla- 
tion, examination, and comparison with U.S. 
and British practice of processes and actions of 
the claims commissions, together with inter- 
views with government officials and private 
practitioners, provide the reader with rich and 
reliable data and insights. Professor Weston, 
who teaches at the University of Iowa Law 
School and serves on the Executive Council of 
the American Society of International Law, is 
neither neophyte nor dilettante as he strives to 
clarify our understanding of contemporary 
mechanisms and institutions for coping peace- 
fully with nationalization and other takings of 
foreign business and property. 

He is as concerned with process as with sub- 
stance. For example, he is troubled by the aura 
of secrecy that surrounds the work of the 
French claims commissions, even though the 
details he discusses and criticizes offer some- 
thing of a testament to the capacity of a re- 
sourceful scholar to pierce successfully the bu- 
reaucracy’s penchant for secrecy. With regard 
to substantive policy, he is especially critical of 
overemphasis by the commissions on recovery 
of allegedly lost profits. He finds scant support 
in historic practice for such dedication to pro- 
tection of evanescent profit interests. He re- 
gards initial expectations of profit as a relevant 
item for inclusion in a list of claims but rejects 
payment by the commissions of estimated lost 
profits “as a matter of right” (pp. 113-114). 

Professor Weston is equally critical of the 
circumscription of redress for claimants 
wrought by embodiment in the claims system 
of the simplistic adage that “without legal ca- 
pacity to play the benefactor, no decision 
maker can be expected to give satisfaction” (p. 
152). He finds that claimants have often been 
denied commission benefits simply because the 
controlling texts governing the commissions’ 
powers have made distribution impossible. 
Sometimes settlement agreements failed to au- 
thorize indemnification for claims raised, and 
at other times, as with debt claims brought to 
the Bulgarian and Romanian commissions, the 
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French Government chose to exercise its “dip- 
lomatically prescribed prerogative to distribute 
the lump sums according to its own dictates” 
(p. 153). Given the reasonable assumption that 
many claimants would not have undertaken to 
petition the commissions at all had they been 
aware of such limits, “one must wonder about 
the adequacy of notice on the part of the 
French government” (p. 154). 

Professor Weston’s volume is as rewarding 
for the general political scientist as it is for the 
international law or comparative politics spe- 
cialist; for his analysis of claims practice es- 
chews narrow or purely legalistic components 
in favor of a sophisticated examination of the 
multiple interrelated contexts in which claims 
are asserted. In probing commission processes 
and practices, he traces the successes and tribu- 
lations of a modern instrument of conflict reso- 
lution. The international claims commissions of 
yore having become museum pieces, the period 
since World War II has had as its hallmark for 
the peaceful resolution of claims resort to the 
lump-sum settlement/national claims commis- 
sion device. 

The international legal order today, as in the 
past, has a primarily horizontal structure. It has 
minimal hierarchical command and enforce- 
ment structures. Accordingly, Professor Weston 
believes that 


however much traditional notions about sovereignty 
and nationalism may be on the wane, the nation- 
state remains the primary repository of interna- 
tional legal authority and control, with most effec- 
tive decisions being taken on a government-to-gov- 
ernment plane among formally separate and equal 
bodies-politic (p. 1). 


This recognition of reality should not, however, 
generate a self-fulfilling cynicism about interna- 
tional law. The author remains convinced that 
international legal significance can be distilled 
from practices of domestic decision-making in- 
stitutions. Horizontal decision making can and 
does have “very real legitimacy... for the 
maintenance and growth of world public order” 
(p. 2). Although he relies primarily on interna- 
tional lawyers to implement his call for “ener- 
gizing the horizontal possibilities for assuring 


_ and expanding world order” (p. 190), Profes- 


sor Weston’s articulate faith and meticulous 
scholarship deserve a wide audience among po- 
litical scientists. 

Victor G. ROSENBLUM 
Northwestern University 


The Politics of Trade Negotiations between 
Africa and the European Economic Com- 
munity—The Weak Confront the Strong. 
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I. William Zartman. (Princeton; N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1971. Pp. xi, 243. 
$8.50.) 


This pioneering book will interest students 
of African and European diplomacy as well as 
those primarily concerned with theories about 
the process of bargaining and negotiations. The 
author has undertaken a difficult comparative 
study of several sets of trade and aid negotia- 
tions among the six members of the European 
Economic Community on the one hand, and 
four groups of African states on the other: the 
eighteen African states associated with the 
EEC; the three East African states of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania; the three Maghreb 
states of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia; and 
Nigeria. 

Although the book deals with much eco- 
nomic material it is essentially a political analy- 
sis of how “the weak confront the strong.” The 
author emphasizes the process of negotiations 
rather than its results. He contends that Afri- 
can states have a kind of power that enables 
them to win benefits despite their “weakness,” 
but he tries to avoid overstating the case. He 
also endeavors to make a contribution to the 
development of a “comprehensive theory of 
negotiations” but recognizes that his contribu- 
tions have not led very far toward this end. 

After a background chapter on the Treaty of 
Rome, four chapters tell the story of the disor- 
derly and complex offers and counteroffers the 
European and African states made to each 
other in negotiating the Yaoundé Convention 
between the Six and the Eighteen, and the re- 
lated treaties between the Six and seven other 
African states. Each of these four narratives 
concludes wilh a helpful “analysis” in which 
the author sets forth the conclusions he draws 
from the relevant negotiations. He suggests that 
in negotiating the Yaoundé Convention, “the 
African states greatest strength was their weak- 
ness” (p. 64). Their underdevelopment was the 
basis for their appeals as well as their excuse 
for not offering greater concessions. By putting 
their fate in the hands of the Six, where it was 
anyway, they increased their chances of achiev- 
ing more than if they had tried hard bargaining 
when they had “nothing to bargain with.” As 
this chapter also shows, the Six were so se- 
verely divided among themselves that when 
they did reach agreement in their own separate 
negotiations, they presented a tight package to 
the Africans, who had only the options of ac- 
cepting the package or rejecting everything. 
France’s hard line on maintaining its position 
in its former territories caused most of the fric- 
tion. 
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The Africans, unfortunately, were also often 
divided, thereby weakening their position fur- 
ther. The Eighteen tried to focus on principles 
rather than details, but the Six soon “turned to 
working out the details among themselves, thus 
letting the details determine the principles 
rather than the reverse” (p. 62). The Eighteen 
could only warn of the dire results if they were 
left impoverished, and attempted to enforce 
Europe’s obligations by repeatedly citing the 
voluntary commitments of the Six to continue 
the Association. 

For both economic and political reasons, Ni- 
geria had more success than other African 
states in negotiating with the Six. It was a po- 
tentially large market for both trade and invest- 
ment, and it would be a valuable symbolic As- 
sociate since it was not only Africa’s largest 
state but was politically moderate. In addition, 
Nigerian negotiators were skillful, and they had 
the advantage of acting alone rather than as 
part of a divided group of states. The East Af- 
rican states, on the other hand, had a much 
smaller appeal as a market and in the end could 
only take what was given them. 

The Maghreb negotiations took six years 
(1963-1969) before even limited agreement 
was reached. The situation of these Maghreb 
states—Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia—was 
more complex in one sense because they were 
on the Mediterranean, the southern flank of the 
Community itself, and their products competed 
directly with the produce of some of the Six. 
Italy, for example, insisted on excluding fruit, 
vegetables, and olive oil from the negotiations 
until the Common Agricultural Policy of the 
Six had been decided; Italy also required spe- 
cial treatment for cork. The position of Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, and Tunisia was also weakened 
by their failure to negotiate jointly, a point the 
author elaborates at some length. 

The fourth of the author’s case studies of 
negotiations deals with the operations of the 
“Burafrican” institutions set up by the Yaoundé 
Convention to deal with such matters as the 
problem of “origins,” which, incidentally, the 
author does not explain as clearly as he might 
have. The chapter also covers the negotiations 
leading to the renewal of the Yaoundé Conven- 
tion, signed on July 29, 1969. Though generally 
satisfied with the aid aspects of Association, 
Africans expressed many and repeated griev- 
ances over its trade aspects. The new Conven- 
tion only “smoothed out the details” of the old 
one and left Africans dissatisfied. It produced 
“neither a vertical integration, nor a Common- 
wealth-Yaoundé African Association, nor a con- 
tinental or subcontinental free trade zone, nor 
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an effective price and market guarantee, nor a 
working marketing organization, nor even a 
successful preferential area” (p. 197). 

The author’s final chapter is a contribution to 
theory. Distinguishing between the study of di- 
plomacy and the analysis of negotiations, he 
notes that the great writers on diplomacy— 
Thucydides, Machiavelli, de Félice, de Gal- 
lières, Pecquet, Nicholson—simply suggested 
how diplomats should behave, while the diplo- 
matic historians only described this behavior in 
specific cases. In Zartman’s view, even contem- 
porary students of diplomacy (Morgenthau, 
Aron, Lall, Ikle, Fisher) have also sought to 
establish, or confirm by new methods, pre- 
scriptive principles for successful diplomacy. 
This “principles approach,” whether it be 
power principles or behavioral principles, “pro- 
vides useful lessons for diplomats, but little in 
the way of analysis of the negotiating process 
(how outcomes are attained)” (p. 202). 

The author also believes that recent efforts to 
analyze bargaining through game theory and 
matrix methodology are inadequate for the 
analysis of negotiations because, inter alia, 
many positions in most negotiations cannot be 
expressed as quantifiable items. Game theory 
can help to determine whether to negotiate or 
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not, but it is not applicable to the analysis of 
the process. 

Zartman suggests that the main question in 
analyzing negotiations is, “How are divergent 
viewpoints combined to produce a common 
agreement?” (p. 222). His answer is what he 
terms the “alternative/convergence approach to 
the study of negotiations.” Divergent positions 
may be combined (1) by limiting alternatives 
in some of four different ways, and (2) 
through the convergence of positions by five 
possible means. The details of this are too com- 
plex for elaboration here. 

The author concludes with a brief applica- 
tion of his theory to these Eurafrican negotia- 
tions. In summary, he tells us that weak states 
can make the most of their weakness by effec- 
tively provoking encounters, by putting forth 
their needs, and by the very act of accepting 
what is offered them. The results achieved by 
the weak are thus quite limited, which may 
help to explain why the author focuses primar- 
ily on the analysis of the negotiations process 
rather than on the evaluation of its results. 
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Mazlish points out [that] his purpose is not to offer the President therapy but to unravel fo! 
the public certain mysteries of a strikingly opaque personality. He succeeds, it seems tc 
me, in a thoroughly admirable way.”—HARRIET VAN HORNE, The New York Post 

Just published/$6.9& 


For examination copy requests, write Promotion Department D 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 
10 East 53 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10022 
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rom Princeton 


Presidents, Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy 
The Politics of Organizational Reform 


By I. M. DESTLER 


“Destler’s book is a valuable contribution to the ongoing debate about Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The issue confronting this country is not only what our 
policy should be, but how it should be conducted. Mr. Destler’s book pro- 
vides us with a closely reasoned proposal for a basic reorganization of our 
foreign policy-making mechanisms, and it should be seriously considered by 
whoever is the next president.”—Zbigniew Brzezinski $10.00 


Theory and Policy in International Relations 
Edited by RAYMOND TANTER AND RICHARD H. ULLMAN 


A group of leading political scientists assess the relevance and usefulness of 
international relations theory for policymaking, its importance and liabilities 
for the policymaker. Cloth, $8.50. Paper, $2.95 


The Future of the International Legal Order 


Volume IV, The Structure of the International Environment 
Edited by CYRIL E. BLACK AND RICHARD A. FALK 


Such new global problems as food distribution, population, and air and water 
population cannot be solved except by international effort. Seventeen spe- 
cialists assess what adjustments to the present international system are 
practicable and necessary. Written under the auspices of the Center of Inter- 
national Studies, Princeton University 

Cloth, $17.50. Limited Paperback, $9.50 


The Vietnam War and International Law 
Volume 3, The Widening Context 


Edited by RICHARD A. FALK 


This volume focuses on issues of the war that have provoked public contro- 
versy and legal debate over the last two years—the Cambodian invasion, the 
My Lai massacre and the question of war crimes. Sponsored by the American 
Society of International Law Cloth, $25.00. Paper, $9.50 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Lexington Books 


Forthcoming 

Administrative Issues in Developing Economies 
edited by Kenneth J. Rothwell 

University of New Hampshire 

Special problems arise when economic change 
in a country is accelerated. Contributors to 
this volume are concerned with identification 
of administrative and management problems 
and methods of providing technical assistance 
and training for administrative development. 
244 pp. August $12.50 

War Coalitions: Distribution of Payoffs and 
Losses i 

Harvey Starr, /ndiana University 

While much attention has been given to the 
conditions and causes of war, this study is 
unique in its application of quantitative meth- 
odology and statistical techniques to analyze 
profits and losses of war. Provides an under- 
standing of nations’ post-war behavior in the 
past and a base for determining treatment of 
allies in future war situations. 

176 pp. August $12.50 ; 


Reforms in the Soviet and Eastern European 
Economies 

edited by L.A.D. Dellin 

The University of Vermont 

Hermann Gross, University of Munich 

This analysis of economic reforms in seven 
European communist states may prove to be 
of cardinal significance for the study of the 
future development of communism. Contrib- 
utors are Ota Sik, Alec Nove, Michael Gamar- 
nikow and L.A.D. Dellin, Willy Linder, Karl 
Thalheim, Hermann Gross, Johannes Howto- 
witsch and Claus Rohleder. 

128 pp. August $10.00 


New Titles 

How the Bureaucracy Makes Foreign Policy 
An Exchange Analysis 

David Howard Davis, Rutgers University 

This new study makes a highly original con- 
tribution to understanding bureaucratic be- 
havior and decision-making in foreign policy 
formulation by examining the lateral ties 
between executive agencies. 

160 pp. $12.50 

Crime: International Agenda 

Benedict S. Alper, Jerry F. Boren 

Boston College 

A comprehensive documentation of interna- 
tional concern and action in the prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders. A critical 
study for further research into prison reform. 
160 pp. $7.50 


Political Science in Population Studies 

edited by Richard Clinton, William Flash 
University of North Carolina 

R. Kenneth Godwin, Oregon State University 
Contributors suggest new approaches to pop- 
ulation analysis, taking into consideration the 
power impact of population growth control 
policies and the conflict between this control 
and social values associated with progress and 
growth. 

196 pp. $11.50 

Constitutional Change 

Clement E. Vose, Wesleyan University 

This comprehensive study of historical case 
studies shows how political and social ingre- 
dients have contributed to Supreme Court 
decisions and constitutional changes. 

484 pp. $15.00 : 


The Passport in International Law 

Danie! C. Turack 

Franklin Law School, Capital University 
International travel raises issues of interna- 
tional and municipal import concerning pass- 
ports and other travel identity documents. 
This book puts into perspective the restric- 
tions and permissions involved in entering and 
leaving foreign countries. 

352 pp. $16.50 


Available 


Development Reconsidered 

Edgar Owens, A/D 

Robert Shaw, Overseas Development Council 
Foreword by Donald Fraser, U.S. House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and 

F. Bradford Morse, Deputy Undersecretary 
of the U.N. 

144 pp. $7.95 


On the City’s Rim: Suburban Politics and 
Policies 

Frederick M. Wirt 

University of California, Berkeley 
Benjamin Walter, Vanderbilt University 
Francine Rabinovitz, Deborah Hansler 
University of California, Los Angeles 
320 pp. $12.50 


Military Manpower Procurement 

Steven L. Canby, The RAND Corporation 

320 pp. $12.50 

State, School and Politics: Research Directions 
Michael W. Kirst, Stanford University 

256 pp. $10.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 125 SPRING STREET LEXINGTON, MA. 02173 
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The Environment of Politics: 
4 Analytical Volumes 


ECONOMICS OF 
ENGINEERING AND 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


Edited by J. Morley English, University of California, 
los Angeles 


Here is a multi-disciplinary approach for solving 
many current socioeconomic problems, including 
water and air pollution, urban and economic devel- 
opment, transportation and power networks, space 
and undersea exploration. Bridging the communica- 
tions gap between economists, sociologists, engi- 
neers, and managers, this book brings together the 
views of eleven specialists who discuss the applica- 
tion of economic concepts and models to engineering 
and social systems. Special features include: 


® case illustrations which demonstrate the prin- 
ciples under discussion 


® an extensive explanation of systems analysis 
and its role in public decision making 


e a unique philosophical treatment of economic 
luws from an engineering viewpoint. 


1972 320 pages 46 illus. $17.95 


THE ANALYSIS OF 
SUBJECTIVE CULTURE 


By Harry C. Triandis, University of Hlinois, Cham- 
paign-Urbana 

In association with Vasso Vassiliou, George Vassiliou, 
Yasumasa Tanaka and A, V. Shanmugam 


A volume in Comparative Studies in Behavioral Sci- 
ence: A Wiley Series, edited by Robert T. Holt and 
John E. Turner 


The Analysis of Subjective Culture offers a new 
approach to cross-cultural comparisons in which 
standard psychological measurement procedures are 
used fo extract the essential similarities and differ- 
ences in human cognition across cultures. After re- 
viewing preliminary considerations and methodo- 
logical problems, the author, in close cooperation 
with four leading behavioral scientists, shows how 
this new approach is applied to studies of stereo- 
typing, role perception, cognitive bonds and inter- 
1972 292 pages $16.95 


Medai 


personal aĦitudes. 


Q) D 


SILENT POLITICS 

Polls and the Awareness of 
Public Opinion 

By Leo Bogart, Public Opinion Specialist 


Public opinion polls are today themselves an im- 
portant factor in politics rather than merely an ac- 
count of political trends. A penetrating commentary 
on this development, Silent Politics is the first book 
to look upon polls and the awareness of poll results 
as forces that influence public opinion. Since the 
emergence of polling in the last third of a century, 
public opinion has found a new and powerful voice, 
but in Silent Politics the author argues that predic- 
tions based on polls can be misleading since they 
reflect a transient stage in a public opinion that con- 
stantly and often rapidly changes. 


1972 250 pages $9.95 


RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL 
CHANGE 

Race in the United States 

By James S. Coleman, Johns Hopkins University 


A volume in the Wiley Series in Urban Research, 
edited by Terry N. Clark 


Based on the premise that blacks in the United 
States have neither power nor direct resources for 
gaining power, Professor Coleman has formulated a 
framework for describing and implementing the 
process by which this subgroup can effec! meaningful 
change. More generally, the book introduces a new 
approach to the theory of social change, suggesting 
that social change occurs through conversion of re- 
sources—a process analogous to economic production 
when such assets as raw material and labor are con- 
verted to goods. 1971 119 poges $7.95 


Available from your bookstore or from Dept. 092— 


wiley 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
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Prentice-Hall offers two New Revisions 
on current civil liberty problems and 
American Constitutional law... 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Intro- 
ductory Essays and Constitutional Laws, 
5th Edition, 1972. by Alpheus T. Mason, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Princeton University; and William 
M. Beaney, University of Denver College of Law. 


NEW——This 5th Edition of a widely-used text re- 
affirms the authors’ conviction that American 
constitutional law is an intricate blend of history 
and politics. Updated introductory essays set the 
historical and political stage, and selected Su- 
preme Court cases, including the 1970-71 term, 
trace the meandering course of the constitutional 
doctrine. 


The 1972 Edition stresses the growing impor- 
tance of equality and individual rights—offers a 
new introduction that covers the most recent 
Court developments—gives both historical and 
current view of the work in court through its 


introductory essays and selected cases——con- 
tains more material on criminal justice vis-a-vis 
First Amendment freedoms—updates all chapter 
bibliographies, and Chart of Justices. April 1972, 
672 pp., cloth (013-024752-9) 


FREEDOMS, COURTS, POLITICS: Studies 

in Civil Liberties with Revisions. by Lucius 
J. Barker, Washington University, St. Louis; and 
Twiley W. Barker, Jr., University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago Circle. 


NEW——a probing examination of all the current 
civil liberty problems. Views them in their prac- 
tical political context, in which they must be 
solved, and includes analyses of landmark 
Supreme Court decisions. January 1972, 336 
pp., paper (013-330878-2) 


for further information, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. 07632 


NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


WORLD ECONOMIC” 
SURVEY 1969-1970 


A comprehensive review of world eco- 
nomic conditions and trends which Ís 
Intended to serve as a basis for rec- 
ommendations on economic matters 
and also to stimulate interest In and 
discussion of International economic 
problems among a more general pub- 
lie audience, 248 p. $4.50 


Economic Survey of Europe 1969. Part 
|: Structural Trends and Prospects in 
the European Economy. 152 p. $2.50 


Economic Survey of Europe 1969. Part 
Il; The European Economy In 1969. 
152p. $2.50 


Economic Survey of Latin America 
1969. 417 p. $5.00 


Economie Survey of Asia and the Far 
East 1969. 285p. $4.00 


Statistical Yearbook for Asta and the 
Far East 1969. 381 p. $8.00 


Long-Term Planning. 206p. $4.00 
Directory of External Sources of Fi- 
nancing Available for Industrial Proj- 
ects in Developing Countries. 

157 p. $2.50 


United Nations Publications 
New York, N. Y. 10017 


or Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10 Switzerland 


Sectoral Output and Employment Pro- 
jections for the Second Development 
Decade. (Development Programming 
Techniques Series No. 8.) 

352p. $4.50 


Natural Resources Forum. Vol. 1, No. 
1. 77 p. $2.00 


Administration of Development Pro- 
grammes and Projects: Some Major 
Issues. 88p. $1.00 


Selected Aspects of Industrlal Policy. 
41p. $1.00 


The Measurement of Development Ef- 
fort. 64p. $1.00 


Survey of World tron Ore Resources, 
479p. $6.50 


Economic Aspects of Automation. 
60 p. $1.50 


Internatlonal Development Strategy. 
{Action Programme of the General As- 
sembly for the Second United Nations 
Development Decade.) 20p. $0.50 


Training for Social Welfare: Fifth In- 
ternational Survey. A New Approach 
in Meeting Manpower Needs. 

8B8p. $2.50 


VERN 
E 
WS 


— 


HANDBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT 
STATISTICS 

The purpose of this publication is to 
provide a basic collection of statisti- 
cal data on world trade and devel- 
opment for the use of delegates of 
UNCTAD conferences as well as for 
other government officials and re- 
search workers in the field of trade 
and development. 316p. $4.00 


Programming and Contro! of Imple- 
mentation of Industrial Projects in De- 
veloping Countries. (Industrial Imple- 
mentation Systems No. 1.) 

101p. $2.00 


Report of the Seminar on Statistics for 
Planning. Moscow, USSR 1969. 
73p. $2.00 


Administrative Aspecis of Urbaniza- 
tion. 228 p. $3.50 


Human Fertility and National Develop- 
ment. A Challenge to Sclence and 
Technology. 140 p. $2.50 


Towards Accelerated Development~ 
Proposals for the Second United Na- 
tions Development Decade. 

46p. $0.75 
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Paternalistic Capitalism 
Andreas G. Papandreou 


A powerful and provocative critique of American capitalism and its 
relationship to government and foreign policy by the distinguished Greek 
economist and political leader. The challenging analysis and criticism 

and the author’s wealth of experience academically and in political affairs, 


make this a book that will be widely read by social scientists and students. 
$7.50 





The Communist States in Disarray, 1965-1971 
Edited by Adam Bromke and Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone 
Fifteen contributors provide a revealing analysis of the recent 
disintegration of the monolithic communist structure and the 
reemergence of separate national entities in Eastern Europe. 
$13.50, paperbound $4.95 





Cuba: The Measure of a Revolution 
Lowry Nelson 


A careful assessment of the economic, social, and political consequences 
of Castro’s revolution which may upset common assumptions about its 
results and ultimate benefits. The author’s earlier work, Rural Cuba, 
was a landmark study which suggested reforms that Castro, in 1959, 
said his regime would adopt. $10.00 





American Imperialism in the Image of Peer.Gynt 
Memoirs of a Professor-Bureaucrat 
E. A. J. Johnson 


The autobiography of a distinguished economic historian whose world 
travels as an adviser have enabled him to reach conclusions about why so 


many well-intentioned, well-equipped Americans have failed, in their 
efforts abroad, to realize their hopes of doing good. $12.75 


University 


of Minnesota — 


P Y€SS Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 
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THE FRENCH 


COMMUNISTS 

Profile of a People 

Annie Kriegel 

Translated by Elaine P. Halperin 
Foreword by Aristide R. Zolberg 


Investigates the societal party structure 
of the Communist party in France. Pro- 
fessor Kriegel sees the Communist party 
as a series of concentric circles. In study- 
ing each of the circles—their members, 
activities, and goals—she focuses on the 
way of life offered by the party and the 
French Communists’ impressive ability 
to adapt to change. 1972 xxiv, 408 
pages Cloth $12.50 





INWARD HUNGER 
The Education of a Prime Minister 
Eric Williams 


A highly respected historian and prime 
minister of Trinidad and Tobago, Eric 
Williams has produced a formidable 
and intelligent political autobiography. 
“A firework. display of historical anal- 
ysis, political controversy, and frank per- 
sonal reminiscence.” —Denis Judd, Sn- 
day Telegraph (London) 1972 viii, 
352 pages Cloth $7.95 





% 


KINGS AND 
COUNCILLORS 


An Essay in the Comparative 
Anatomy of Human Society 

A. M. Hocart 

Edited and with an Introduction 
by E. Evans-Pritchard 


By means of a worldwide comparative 
study, deepened by historical accounts 
from Europe and India, Hocart traces 
the evolution of the modern state and 
its complex organization of government. 
Classics in Anthropology series. Cloth 
edition (1970), $13.50, 1972 xcix, 324 
pages Paper $3.95 
















- (1970), $9.50. 1972 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
IN AN AFRICAN TOW 


' Kita, Mali ; 


Nicholas S. Hopkins 


Examines how local identity and mas- 
sive popular participation set the frame- 
work for political struggle in Kita. This 
study analyzes the critical relationship 
between national and local conceptions 
of key political ideas. The book is an 
important contribution to an under- 
standing of the political development 
and organization of emerging African 
states. 1972 xxi, 245 pages Cloth 
$9.50 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND REVOLUTIONARY 
NATIONALISM IN 
MEXICO, 1916-1932 


Robert Freeman Smith 


This study investigates the reactions of 
the United States government and vari- 
ous private interest groups to the re- 
forms of the Mexican revolution, and 
the effects which these reactions had on 
the pattern of relations between the 
United States and Mexico. 1972 xvi, 
288 pages Cloth $12.00 


NEW ASPECTS 
IN POLITICS 
Third Edition, Enlarged 
Charles E. Merriam 
Foreword by Barry D. Karl 


_ Two additional articles by Merriam and 


a new thirty-page introduction by Barry 
Karl enrich this important work in 
American political science. “Now, that 
‘scientific political science’ is undergoing 
severe reexamination, this work is in- 
dispensable for understanding the origi- 
nal character and aspirations of that 
new science.”—Choice Cloth edition 
vi, 360 pages 
Paper $2.95 





The University of Chicago Press 
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IN DEFENSE OF EARTH 
International Protection of the Biosphere 
by Lynton K. Caldwell 


A leading ecologist explains how international organizations can be strengthened to meet the 
environmental crisis ahead. 


“A major work on the basis of its synthesis of an extensive literature alone, the book provides 
an analysis of environmental administration which is not available elsewhere.” 


—Lib Journal 
304 pages/$8.50 ren 


PUBLIC DIPLOMACY AND THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
by Glen H. Fisher 


In an age when mass communications have rendered traditional diplomacy obsolete, diplo- 
mats must learn to anticipate the public as well as the official reactions to their countries’ 
policies. The Dean of the Center for Area and Country Studies, Department of State, explains 
how the behavioral sciences can help with this problem. 


192 pages/paper $2.95/$6.00 


INSURGENCY AND COUNTERINSURGENCY IN ALGERIA 
by Alf Andrew Heggoy 


The outbreak of the Algerian Revolution in November, 1954, began four years of guerrilla 
warfare during which the insurgents forced the French to adopt new methods of fighting. 
Mr. Heggoy’s perceptive assessment of the Algerian experience sheds new light on anti- 
colonial struggles elsewhere. 


352 pages/$10.00 


GOOD TIDINGS 
The Belief in Progress from Darwin to Marcuse 
by W. Warren Wagar 


“| learned from it and believe others will also. It is a worthy successor to J. B. Bury.” 
—Franklin L. Baumer 

Mr. Wagar traces the idea of progress from its beginnings in the eighteenth century through 

its periods of reversal and down to recent revivals of the idea. 432 pages/$11.50 


RURAL POLITICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Edited by Richard T. Antoun and lliya Harik 


Sixteen specialists offer original analyses of rural-urban interaction in the Middle East. The 
various modes of exchange between peasant communities and urban and national institutions 
raise problems that are applicable to developing regions throughout the world. 


512 pages/(July)/$13.50 


now in paperback... 


THE SENIORITY SYSTEM IN CONGRESS 
by Barbara Hinckley 


“A perceptive analysis of the functioning of our system of congressional leadership.” 
—Senator Mark O. Hatfield 


“An admirable job of setting out the basic facts. Her analysis measures the impact of seniority 
on the selection of committee leaders in a sophisticated and knowledgeable way.” 

-—Senator Vance Hartke 
160 pages/ (cloth $5.95)/$1.95 


Indiana University Press mt Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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New 


The Republic of Armenia 
Volume I: The First Year, 1918-1919 
Richard G. Hovannisian 
At the end of World War I the Armenian people emerged from centuries of foreign domi- 
nation to establish a small republic. This volume, drawn from official documents and the 
first of three projected on the short-lived Republic of Armenia, describes the grave domestic 
problems faced by the Armenian government, its envoy’s activities in Europe, and its rela- 
tions with neighboring Georgia and Azerbaijan, the White Armies and Soviet Government 
of Russia, and the Ottoman Empire. 

LC: 72-129613 600 pages maps photographs $15.00 


The Congress Party in Rajasthan 

Political Integration and Institution-Building in an Indian State 

Richard Sisson 

In his consideration of an important facet of modernization—party building in a changing 
society—Mr. Sisson focuses on the institutionalization of the Congress Party in Rajasthan. 
Three interrelated aspects are examined in particular: the Congress’s social and political 
antecedents, the structure and process of organizational adaptability, and the process of con- 
flict management and organizational integration. LC: 70-129607 368 pages $12.50 


War Comes to Long An 

Revolutionary Conflict in a Vietnamese Province 

Jeffrey Race 

“This book presents extremely significant research on revolutionary and counterrevolutionary 
developments in Vietnam over the past sixteen years.”—-David Marr 


“Surely the best study written by an American on the nature, problems, and consequences 
of the Vietnam war.” —Chalmers Johnson 
LC: 79-145793 350 pages illustrations $11.95 


Comparative Methods in Sociology 

Essays on Trends and Applications 

Edited by Ivan Vallier 

The contributors of these essays seek to identify and assess the methodological strategies of 
major comparative sociologists, both past and present; to explicate and refine the logical 
foundations of comparative analysis; and, to present guidelines and procedures for strength- 
ening comparative research in sociology. LC: 76-121194 450 pages $14.50 


Phil Swing and Boulder Dam 

Beverly Bowen Moeller 

Phil Swing, Congressman from the Imperial Valley of California in the 1920s, was the man 
who introduced and fought long and hard for a bill to build a high dam across the Colorado 
tiver. Dr. Moeller documents the battle he waged—both within and out of Congress—which 
finally culminated in the construction of Boulder Dam (now Hoover Dam). Of special 
importance is the new perspective she lends on the role President Hoover played in the 
project. LC: 71-633550 208 pages 6 halftones $8.50 


The Nadars of Tamilnad 


The Political Culture of a Community in Change 
Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr. 


“Professor Hardgrave has in this volume made a great contribution to not only our knowl- 
edge of Indian politics, but to our general understanding of the relationship between social 
and economic change and political life. All students of political development can learn a 
great deal from this valuable book.”—Political Science Quarterly 


LC: 69-13726 314 pages $8.75 
from California 
University of California Press ° Berkeley 94720 
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20th CENTURY CHINA: Second Edition 
Q. Edmund Clubb 


This new edition has chapters on the great proletarian cul- 
tural revolution and its impact on China internally, on 
Chinese foreign affairs during the period, and on the wide 
range of other domestic and external developments which 
affected China during these years. 

cloth $12.00 paper $3.95 


CHANGE IN THE FUTURE 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
David S. Sullivan and Martin J. Sattler, Editors 


In this book six noted experts examine the future of the 
international system as it may be affected by technological 
developments in the 1970's and 1980’s. The overall view 
indicates less dramatic technological development, and 
more concern with ecology and population control. 

cloth $8.00 paper $2.95 


DEVIANCE IN SOVIET SOCIETY: 
Crime, Delinquency, and Alcoholism 
Walter.D. Connor 


A study, based on first-hand research, of deviant behavior 
in the Soviet Union today, how it is accounted for, and 
how it is treated or punished. $12.50 


POLITICS IN THE POST-WELFARE STATE: 
Responses To The New Individualism 
M. Donald Hancock and Gideon Sjoberg, Editors 


This is the first work that presents a variety of views on 
the politics of the future. To provide a cross-national per- 
spective on the prospects of socio-political change in ad- 
vanced nations, essays are included on the United States, 
England, and Sweden. cloth $12.50 paper $3.95 


THE NECESSARY MAJORITY: 
Middle America And The Urban Crisis 
Robert C. Wood 


Dr. Wood reviews analytically the recognition in the 1960’s 
of the problems of American cities and the development of 
legislation and programs to deal with them, and goes on 
to give his own knowledgable prescriptions for the diffi- 
culties of urban life in America. Continuation of beginnings 
made in the 1960's is urged as are efforts at institutional 
change and economic development and renewal. $5.95 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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British Journal of Political Science 
VOLUME 2 PART 1 JANUARY 1972 


ARTICLES 


ALI A. MAZRUI: Political Man and the Heritage of Hair: Some African Perspectives 
JOSEPH V. FEMIA: Barrington Moore and the Preconditions for Democracy 
RONALD J. HILL: Continuity and Change in USSR Supreme Soviet Elections 

J. L. ENOS: A Model of the ‘Permanent Revolution’ 


REVIEW ARTICLE 
H. HUGH HECLO: Policy Analysis 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CLAUDE AKE: The Scientific Status of Political Science 

B. L. MEEK: The Formulation of Models of Party Competition 

MURRAY GOOT: Party Identification and Party Stability 

N. G. E. HARRIS: Hart on Natural Rights 

DENNIS KAVANAGH: Allegiance Among English Children: A Dissent 

JONATHAN F. BROWN: Some Social and Political Correlates of County Borough Expendi- 
tures—A Comment 

JAMES E. ALT: Rejoinder 


Single parts £2 net in UK ($6.00 in USA) 
Subscription price £6 net in UK ($19.50 in USA) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, London Nw1 2pB 
American Branch: 32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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For your professional library 
from St. Martin's Press 


International Disputes: The Political Aspects 
by F. S. NORTHEDGE and M. D. DONELAN 


An analysis of the causes of international disputes which considers what they are, how 
they arise, and how they may be resolved by non-violent means. 


“|. this very scholarly work will be of considerable interest to students of international 
relations.” —British Book News, October 1971 


“This book is quite the most admirable survey of the problems of international peace- 
keeping in the nuclear age that | have yet come across. It makes a most convincing plea 
for the careful study of good statecraft and anyone seeking to practice this supreme art 
should read it.” —Lord Harlech, former British Ambassador to the United States 

in International Relations, November, 1971 


Just published 348 pages $11.95 


The Evolving United Nations: A Prospect for Peace? 
edited by KENNETH J. TWITCHETT 


‘perhaps the best work on the United Nations published in this country.” 
—Times Literary Supplement, October 1, 1971 


**.,. makes an independent contribution to the literature on the United Nations, its appeal 
should be much wider than the scholarly world.”—British Book News, November, 1971 


t... there can have been no more cogent and authoritative contribution to our knowledge 
and understanding of the Organization than this collection of essays... We are left with 
the assumption that, in spite of constraints, the U.N. does offer a prospect for peace. This 
conclusion is the more encouraging because it emerges from such a scholarly and 
unsentimental study.’—J/nternational Relations, November, 1971 


Just published 200 pages $8.95 


The Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
by GEORGES FISCHER 


This study of the U.N. Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty traces the U.N. debate on the 
treaty and examines the problems of enforcing the treaty, establishing contro} machinery, 
and applying atomic power to peaceful purposes. The complete treaty and other relevant 
documents are reproduced in the book. s 


Just published 270 pages $12.50 


The New Politics of European Integration 
edited by GHITA IONESCU 


This collection of papers by distinguished officials of the European communities and 
British and continental political scientists examines the history of the movement toward 
European integration, British attitudes toward integration, and the political processes 


involved in integration. August, 1972 250 pages $10.95 


The Secret Vysocany Congress 
edited by JIRI PELIKAN 


This is the first English translation of the proceedings of the Extraordinary Fourteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia held secretly in Vysocany, Prague, 
during the invasion of Czechoslovakia by the five Warsaw Pact countries in 1968. 


Just published 304 pages $11.95 


To place orders or for further information, write Robert Caldwell at: 
ST. MARTIN’S PRESS / College Department 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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GROUP POLITICS 


A NEW EMPHASIS 


Edward S. Malecki, California State College, Los Angeles 
H. R. Mahood, Memphis State University 


A volume of readings taking into account critical developments in the area of group 
politics and integrating selections reflecting these developments into a comparative 


framework. 


William Kornhauser 
Gabriel Almond 
Sidney Verba 
Murray Edelman 
William A. Gamson 
Grant McConnell 
Norman R. Luttbeg 
Harmon Zeigler 
Angus Campbell 
Philip Converse 
Warren Miller 
Donald Stokes 
Michael Lipsky 
Lester W. Milbrath 
Heinz Eulau 

Lewis A. Froman, Jr. 


Samuel H. Beer 


Joel J. Schwartz 
William R. Keech 
Joseph LaPalombara 
F. G. Castles 

C. Wright Mills 


Conditions and Structure of Mass Society 
Organizational Membership and Civic Competence 


Symbols and Political Quiescence 

Stable Unrepresentation in American Society 
Private Government 

Attitude Consensus and Conflict in an Interest 
Group: An Assessment of Cohesion 

Membership in Social Groupings 


Protest as a Political Resource 

Lobbying as a Communication Process 

Lobbyists: The Wasted Profession 

Some Effects of Interest Group Strength in State 
Politics 

Group Representation in Britain and The United 
States 

Group Influence and the Policy Process in the So- 
viet Union 

Interest Groups in Italian Politics 

Towards a Theoretical Analysis of Pressure Politics 
The Theory of Balance 


1972. 310 pages. Paper. $4.95 


EXAMINATION COPIES WILL BE SENT IF WE ARE PROVIDED WITH DETAILED COURSE 
INFORMATION AND REASONABLE ASSURANCE OF ADOPTION AS A REQUIRED TEXT. 


20% DISCOUNT TO OTHERS, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Strategies of American Electoral Politics, THIRD EDITION 
Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B. Wildavsky 


University of California, Berkeley. 
From advance reviews of the Third Edition 


“Presidential Elections strikes me as an unusually sophisticated, fair-minded and 
readable study that treats with discernment and objectivity the theory and practice of 
party politics and presidential strategy.” James MacGregor Burns, Williams College 


“This standard work is, of course, comprehensively informed, judicious and wise. 
Hence it is indispensable. Happily for an indispensable volume, it is also lucid and 
witty.” Alexander M. Bickel, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 

‘. . a comprehensive and thought-provoking study of this nation’s presidential 
political process. The research involved appears to be thorough and objective. I was 
especially interested in the treatment given the Electoral College and the various pro- 
posals to reform it for I believe this subject has been the target of much emotionalism 
and too little rational analysis in recent years.” 

The Honorable Robert Dole, Chairman, Republican National Committee 


“The campaign for President in 1972 is bound to be one of the liveliest and most 
exciting in American history. A careful reading of Presidential Elections will help both 
professionals and laymen understard a little more clearly what is going on. I enthusi- 
astically recommend it.’ 

Lawrence F. O’Brien, Chairman, Democratic National Committee 


“This is a first-rate third edition of a first-rate book on how, why, and who America 
elects to the White House. It has been brought up to date for use in the 1972 election 
period, and wide use is just what it should have.” 

Richard M. Scammon, Director, Elections Research Center 


“An excellent job. The Third Edition confirms the reputation of Presidential Elec- 
lions as the best single guide for making sense of our quadrennial struggles for the 
grand prize of American politics, the Presidency.” Douglas Price, Harvard University 


“A very good revision of a very good book. Polsby and Wildavsky have provided 
an analysis of the American electoral process that will help both students and laymen to 
understand any modern American election.” Howard Penniman, Georgetown University 


1971. 352 pp. Paper, $2.95. Cloth, $6.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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NEW FROM DODD, MEAD 


THE GLOBAL COMMUNITY: A Brief Introduction to International Relations 
By W.. ANDREW AXLINE and JAMES A. STEGENGA. 196 pp. Paperback. $2.50. 
Here is an easy-to-read, conceptually simplified introduction to International Rela- 
tions and World Affairs. Professor Donald Puchala of Columbia University writes 
“My reactions are most favorable. The book is remarkably comprehensive and the 
popularization is extremely well done...” 

A 


MODERN GOVERNMENT, Third Edition 

By Det G. Hircuner and WILLIAM H. HARBOLD. 522 pp. Paperback. $6.95. 
This enormously successful book, reduced by nearly one-third of its length in the 
new edition, yet containing many new topics, is a realistic exposition of the demo- 
cratic experience in its contemporary variations compared with totalitarian and 
third-world political systems. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, Second Edition 

By M. GLENN ABERNATHY. 623 pp. Paperback. . $7.95. This popular 
‘one-semester civil liberties textbook/casebook has been thoroughly updated 
through 1971. The text is ideal for one-semester civil liberties courses and for the 
second semester of a two-semester constitutional law course. 


CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT: Readings in American Politics 

Edited by James P. Younc. 398 pp. Paperback. $3.95. Interpretations of 
American politics rather than institutional description is the substance of this 
book of readings. The interpretations set forth are in conflict so that the readings 
may be used to generate lively classroom discussion. 


CONSENSUS AT THE CROSSROADS: Dialogues in American Foreign Policy 

Edited by Howarp Buss and M. GLEN JOHNSON. 326 pp. Paperback. $4.95 
Through the divergent interpretations of the .“traditionalist, limitationist, and 
revisionist schools” of America’s foreign policy this collection focuses on the gen- 
eral setting of the American foreign policy debate, the origins and development of 
American postwar foreign policy, and the major choices facing U.S. policy in the 
immediate future. 


THE DEVELOPING NATIONS: What Path to Modernization? 

Edited by FRANK TACHAU. 243 pp. Paperback. $3.95. This reader is not merely 
a series of selections; but an organized and integrated elucidation of the various 
factors that impinge on the problems of modernization. The contrasting perspec- 
tives of the western world, the Soviet bloc, and the developing nations themselves 
are set forth. The selections present differing and contrasting points of view. 

A HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 

By A. J. BEITZINGER. 628 pp. Cloth. $10.95. Walter F. Murphy, 
‘McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence, Princeton University, writes: “This is an 
impressive piece of work measured by any standards. The author demonstrates a 
thorough understanding of American political thought and its roots. He writes 
clearly, gracefully, and often even elegantly. I am sure this book will be quickly 
recognized as truly distinguished.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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N\ lew kealities 


The Myths of Cabinet Government 
by Richard H.S. Crossman 


In this perceptive study, Mr. Crossman reveals 
the difference between the reality of government 
in Britain and the myths, legends, and beliefs 
about it. Instead of a Cabinet Government, the 
British system has in fact become a Prime Min- 
isterial Government. The author tests the validity 
of his thesis by applying it to Mr. Heath’s first 
year as leader of England’s Conservative Govern- 
ment. One hundred years after Walter Bagehot, 
Mr. Crossman uses Bagehot’s device of contrast- 
ing American and British Government to analyze 
the British political system. 

The Godkin Lectures, 1970 $5.95 


HARVARD 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 
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MICHAEL H. FRISCH 


DONALD W. HANSON 


WILLIAM G. 
McLOUGHLIN 





TOWN INTO CITY 


Springfield, Massachusetts, and the Meaning of 
Community, 1840-1880 


Through the history of one city Mr. Frisch provides a 
persuasive and graceful account of the shifting context 
of urban experience. He traces the shift of people's per- 
ception of community from an informal, direct sensation 
to a formal, perceived abstraction, thus relating the his- 
tory of a place to the history of an idea. Harvard Studies 
in Urban History. $10.00 





FROM KINGDOM TO COMMONWEALTH 


The Development of Civic Consciousness in English 
Political Thought 


Mr. Hanson explores England’s transition from medieval 
to modern politics, from personal monarchism to con- 
stitutionalism. He suggests that the civic consciousness 
prerequisite to political modernity came to England with 
the civil wars, and he relates medieval English society to 
underdeveloped socities of modern times. Harvard Po- 
litical Studies. $15.00 


NEW ENGLAND DISSENT, 1630-1833 
The Baptists and the Separation of Church and State 


Mr. McLoughlin examines the tradition of dissent among 
American Baptists and other pietistic dissenters against 
the New England Congregational establishment. By 
tracing the diverse and often complex ways by which the 
colonies and states achieved disestablishment, he depicts 
the evolution and application of the unique American 
principle of separation of church and state. Center for 
the Study of the History of Liberty in America. Two 
volumes, $35.00 
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JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 1800-1851 


Mr. Cole focuses on New Hampshire to present an eval- 
uation of Jacksonian Democracy which differs sharply 
from that proposed by historians of the “consensus” 
school. Tracing the continuous development of issues 
through the careers of Isaac Hill and Levi Woodbury, 
he shows the Democratic Party of 1830 as the direct de- 
scendant of the Republican Party of 1800. $10.00 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1624 
Politics and Foreign Policy 


In 1624 James I invited Parliament to discuss issues of 
war and peace, setting a precedent which would make 
yet another inroad into the prerogatives of the crown. 
The “Happy Parliament” turned against the peace- 
loving King and supported war with Spain. Mr. Ruigh 
presents an absorbing narrative of the proceedings be- 
tween Parliament and the crown and their far-reaching 
consequences. Harvard Historical Studies, 87. $15.00 


THE PRUSSIAN WELFARE STATE 
BEFORE 1740 


This study of the early stages of the welfare state as it 
developed in Brandenburg-Prussia through the legisla- 
tive and regulative acts of the Hohenzollern princes pro- 
vides a much needed corrective to the one-sided empha- 
sis which scholars have placed on the militaristic aspects 
of Prussian state policy. $12.50 


In Canada/Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. 


DONALD B. COLE 


ROBERT E. RUIGH 


REINHOLD A. 
DORWART 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Vote AYE for National Journal! 


THE VOTE’S OUR WAY 


AYE! 
...an indispensable source for anyone trying to 
keep up with what is happening in Washington. 
Merle Fainsod, Director 
Harvard University library 
AYE! 
Our University Library set of NATIONAL JOURNAL 
is in constant use by students for their various 
research projects. 
Fred |. Greenstein, Professor 
Department of Government 
Wesleyan University 


AYE! 
NATIONAL JOURNAL is an extraordinarily useful tool 
for students of political affairs, and for reference 
and documents librarians who need to keep 
abreast of events in the federal establishment. 
Highly recommended. 
Library Journal, December 15, 1971 
AYE! 
The quality and scope of NATIONAL JOURNAL's 
coverage is unmatched in Washington reporting. 
Benjamin H. Read, Director 
Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars 


NATIONAL JOURNAL The weekly news and reference service on the shaping of U.S. Federal Policy 


è The only periodical specializing in the Executive 
Branch and U.S. agencies 

® The only periodical focusing exclusively on the 
people and special-interest groups exerting 
political pressure to shape Federal policy 

e New low price for faculty members whose 
library already subscribes—S52 weekly issues 

$39.00 prepaid 


e New, cumulative Hardbound Annual of 
permanent reference value $39.50 
@ Uniform price for libraries: 


52 indexed issues plus quarterly and semiannual 
indexes {less than Vz the original price!) $200.00 


Weekly plus Annual $225.00 


CAST YOUR BALLOT TODAY! 


Pinan nnn rrr 


VOTE AYE C] 


Holt Information Systems, division of 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


Name 


Institution 


for a FREE SAMPLE copy of NATIONAL JOURNAL 
Mail to NATIONAL JOURNAL Sales Agent: 


Street is on 








State Zip 


tee 
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BURKE AND PAINE 


On Revolution and the Rights of Man 
Robert B. Dishman, University of New Hampshire 


In this stimulating volume, Professor Dishman has sought to restore the Burke- 
Paine controversy to its original vigor, freeing it from the more transient events to 
which both men were responding. Every effort has been made to present the arguments 
of both men fully and fairly. Though the original works have been abridged and re- 
arranged, nothing essential to their cause has been omitted. On the contrary, their 
argument is more fully developed here than in the original texts, because excerpts have 
been added, where appropriate, from their other works. In each work the text has also 
been rearranged so as to bring ideas and issues into closer confrontation. 


1971. 309 pages. Paper. $3.95 
OTHER RECENT PAPERBACK TITLES 


AFRICA-INDEPENDENT Keesing 
1972. 317 pp. Paper. $3.95. SL289 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT Keesing 
1968. 55 pp. Paper. $1.75 SL166 


CULTURAL REVOLUTION IN CHINA Keesing 
1967. 62 pp. Paper. $1.45. SL167 


MILITARISM USA James Donovan-David Shoup 
1970. 265 pp. Paper. $2.95. SL228 


THE PRESIDENCY Dale Vinyard 
1971. 214 pp. Paper. $2.65. SL292 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE U.S. Keesing 
1970. 280 pp. Paper. $2.95. SL205 


THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE Keesing 
1969. 120 pp. Paper. $2.45. SL204 


SOUTH VIET-NAM Keesing 
1970. 168 pp. Paper. $2.95. SL249 


STUDENT ACTIVISM Alexander DeConde 
1971. 342 pp. Paper. $3.65. SL291 


CONGRESS Dale Vinyard 
1968. 128 pp. Paper. $2.45. SL318 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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New Paperbacks from Praeger 


MAN, STATE, AND SOCIETY 

IN THE CONTEMPORARY 
MIDDLE EAST 

Edited by Jacob Landau 

This book provides a documentary 
overview of the society and politics 
of the Middle East in the turbulent 
years since 1945. In making his se- 
lections for this volume, the editor’s 
main concern has been to include 
readings and documents that will 
help to give students a clear picture 
of the forces that have shaped, and 
continue to shape, the nations of this 
troubled region of the world. Among 
the questions the editor (who 
teaches at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem) asks, and attempts to 
answer, are how the governments of 
the Middle East function, how they 
determine their national interests, 
and how they view themselves 
within the sphere of world politics. 
The book is divided into two main 
sections: “State and Politics” and 
“Views of Society and Man.” 


1972 450 pp. $5.95 
COMPARING POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS 

Jean Blondel 


Jean Blondel’s previous writings on 
comparative government are already 
well known and widely respected by 
members of the profession. In Com- 
paring Political Systems, Mr. Blon- 
del turns his attention to the under- 
graduate taking a first course in 
comparative government and poli- 
tics. This concise volume, which is 
ideally suited as a core book for use 
with other paperbacks, lays the 
groundwork for the study of specific 
countries by introducing students to 
the scope and purpose of compara- 
tive government. The author begins 
by establishing a framework for 
analysis, which he then uses to ex- 
plore the structure of government, 
including such topics as groups, po- 
litical parties, the structure of cen- 
‘tral governments, and administra- 
tive organizations. In succeeding 
chapters, he examines the entire 
spectrum of existing political sys- 
tems. . 

October, 1972 ca. 256 pp. $2.95 


TO ENACT A LAW 

Congress and Campaign Financing 
Robert L. Peabody, Jeffrey M. 
Berry, William G. Frasure, and 
Jerry Goldman 


This practical book guides students 
of American government step by 
step through each phase of the legis- 
lative process. Using as their model 
the Political Broadeast Act of 1970, 
the authors demonstrate how a bill 
is conceived, the ways it can be sub- 
jected to the pressures of interest 
groups, how it is handled in commit- 
tee, and what happens when it comes 
up for Senate and House action. The 
narrative is supplemented by key 
documents such as the text of the 
bill, interviews with lobbyists, ex- 
tracts from the floor debate, and 
news articles. The bill chosen for 
this case study is of singular im- 
portance to students of American 
polities, for it homes in on several 
vital issues pertaining to how mod- 
ern elections are fought, financed, 
and won. 


1972 256 pp. $2.95 
SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 
1949-71 


Documented and introduced by 
Roderick MacFarquhar, with 
contributions from Morton H. 
Halperin, A. M. Halpern, and 
Donald W. Klein 


The détente in Sino-American rela- 
tions symbolized by President Nix- 
on’s visit to Peking in February, 
1972, is an historic turning point in 
international polities in Asia. Part 
One of this timely book evaluates 1) 
the impact of Nixon’s China policy 
on Asia, 2) China’s foreign policy 
since the Cultural Revolution, and 
3) the men behind China’s foreign 
policy. Part Two contains a selection 
of major Chinese and U.S. docu- 
ments on different aspects of Sino- 
American relations since 1949, pre- 
sented chronologically within a topi- 
cal framework. The book provides 
an excellent perspective on the emer- 
gence of new patterns of relations in 
East Asia. 

1972 256 pp. $2.95 


dat CAA md College Department, 111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 


STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 


A Diplomatic History of South America, 1919-1945 
Glen Barclay 


The success of Latin-American diplomacy in the period between 
the two World Wars is very much the measure of the failure of 
American policy. The insensitivity of Washington to the desires 
and cultural subtleties of Latin American governments is almost 
beyond compare, and Glen Barclay, a distinguished Australian 
historian, has woven diplomatic, economic, and military history 
into a dramatic and entertaining narrative. 


214 pages $7.50 


THE GODS OF REVOLUTION 


Christopher Dawson 
introduction by Arnold Toynbee 


The late Christopher Dawson’s brilliant and hitherto unpublished 
analysis of the French Revolution, which concludes his famous 
series of books dealing with religion as a dynamic force in history. 
He looks first at the ideological antecedents of the Revolution, 
then at the Revolution itself, and finally at its aftermath. 


224 pages $8.95 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
REGULATION OF CIVIL WARS = bes Re a 


Evan Luard, Editor 


In a period in- which civil conflict has become an increasingly New York 


frequent form of war, the work of the United Nations and other 
international organizations is vitally important. This book 


s a 
discusses the causes and resolution of major civil wars, from Spain Universit : F 
in the 1930's to the post World War upheavals in such countries ; ` 


“as Laos, the Congo, and Cyprus, 


244 pages $8.95 Press al 
THE CONQUEST OF BREAD WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


Peter Kropotkin NEW YORK 10003 





Introduction by Paul Avrich 


Written for the ordinary man, THE CONQUEST OF BREAD is 
one of the most lucid expositions of a social theme ever 
composed, Zola called it “a true poem.” it is a study of the needs 
of humanity and of the economic means for satisfying them. Its 
aim is to show how a social revolution can be made, and how a 
new libertarian society can be formed. 


256 pages $7.95 


MUTUAL AID 


Peter Kropotkin 


| 
i 


Introduction by Paul Avrich 


With the exception of his memoirs, MUTUAL AID is Kropotkin’s 
best known work and is widely regarded as his masterpiece. It is 
far more than a contribution to the theory of evolution. It forms 
the cornerstone of Kropotkin’s anarchist philosophy, and was his 
most successful attempt to formulate a scientific foundation for 
anarchist theory. 


304 pages $8.95 
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Oxford University Press 


way 


Nuclear Politics 
The British Experience with an Independent Strategic Force 1939-1970 


By ANDREW J. PIERRE. This analysis of Britain’s experience as a nuclear power traces 
her nuclear history from 1939 to 1970, studying it in terms of its applicability to other 
possible nuclear powers. Topics include the incentives that led Britain to develop nuclear 
weapons; the role of nuclear force in foreign policy; theories of deterrence; and the Anglo- 
American “special relationship.” $18.75 


Socialism and the Great War 
The Collapse of the Second International 


By GEORGES HAUPT. Studying the attitudes and actions taken by the International 
Socialist Bureau against the dangers of war between 1900 and 1914, the author discusses 
the psychological climate and the conflicting political motives that led to disarray among 
the Socialist leaders at the outbreak of the war. $17.00 


Patterns of Foreign Influence in the Caribbean 


Edited by EMANUEL DE KADT. The common denominator of the Caribbean countries 
is that their size and limited resources make them dependent on more powerful nations. 
This book explores the economic, political, and social consequences of this dependence, 
examining their impact on the countries themselves and on United States policies. (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) $12.00 


The Prevention of Racial Discrimination in Britain 


Edited by SIMON ABBOTT. Beginning with a discussion of discrimination in relation to 
British society as a whole, this study reviews the history of minority-group immigration 
and discrimination, and examines the effectiveness of anti-discrimination groups and statu- 
tory bodies. 48 tables. (Institute of Race Relations, and United Nations Institute for Train- 
ing and Research) , $16.00 


Liberal Politics in the Age of Gladstone and Rosebery 
A Study in Leadership and Policy 
By D. A. HAMER. The author analyzes the state of affairs in the late nineteenth-century 


Liberal Party, placing emphasis on the conduct of the “faddists” within the party and on 
varying remedies devised by the leaders to counter the party’s troubles. $16.25 


Education and Politics 1900-1951 


A Study of the Labour Party 
By RODNEY BARKER. To gain a better understanding of the Labour Party between 
1900 and 1951, the author examines its policies on education and what they reveal about 


the party as a whole. He describes the specific ambitions and assumptions which were held 
in the educational area of policy and what programs developed from them. — $10.25 
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The Urbane View 


Life and Politics in Metropolitan America 


By SCOTT GREER, Northwestern University. “He combines the sensitive eye of the poet 
with the skilled hand of the sociologist. ... A vision of the possible that is steeped both in 
the realities of modern urban life ... and in a first-hand understanding of the mechanisms 
of social control. ... A great book.”—WENDELL BELL, Yale University. 29 tables. $9.50 


The Growth of American Politics 


A Modern Reader; Volume I: Through Reconstruction; 
Volume II: Since the Civil War 


Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL, University of California, Los Angeles; PAUL 
GOODMAN, University of California at Davis; and ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith Col- 
lege. “Surely one of the finest readers I have seen... . extremely well selected and compre- 
hensive .. . up-to-date essays in a most useful, cumulative sequence.”—WILLIAM N. CHAM- 
ners, Washington University Cloth, $12.50; Paper, $3.95 each volume 


Freedom and the Court 
Civil Rights and Liberties in the United States; Second Edition 


By HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania. “It is a very comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject which has the additional virtue of not lapsing into social science jar- 
gon.”—-DANIEL C. Kramer, Richmond College, City University of New York. “A fine job 

.. a first-rate book.”—Davip FELLMAN, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth, $12.50. Paper, $3.50 


Three Worlds of Development 


The Theory and Practice of International Stratification; Second Edition 

By IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Rutgers University. This classic on development pro- 

cesses—especially in the underdeveloped “Third World” of Latin America, Africa, and 

much of Asia—is now thoroughly revised. It puts new emphasis on political factors and on 

the roles of government bureaucracy and the military within the three main power blocs. 
Cloth, $15.00. Paper, $3.95 


African Liberation Movements 
Contemporary Struggles Against White Minority Rule 


By RICHARD GIBSON. This first comprehensive survey of recent struggles to free black 
Africa from the last vestiges of white minority and colonial rule contains an historical ap- 
praisal of the movements involved. The author, an international correspondent, also 
appraises the effects of factionalism. (Published for the Institute of Race Relations.) $9.75 


A History of Broadcasting in the United States 
Volume I: A Tower in Babel—to 1933; Volume II: The Golden Web 
—1933-1953; Volume II: The Image Empire—From 1953 


By ERIC BARNOUW, Columbia University. “A triumph of rich sophisticated history. ... 
The first large-scale history of American radio and television. . . . In its broad theme, this 
history of broadcasting is Lincoln Steffens again.”—Eric F. GOLDMAN, N.Y. Times Book 
Review. Illustrated with photographs. Vol. I, $10.75. Vol. II, $10.75. Vol. III, $10.75 
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Social problems 
that socialism 


can't cure. 


Official published statistics from 
the USSR tend to play down the 
persistent social problems that 
continue to plague the New Soviet 
Man. Walter D. Connor relied 
chiefly on his own research and 
observations during his residence 
in the USSR to write this book 
about Soviet crime, delinquency 
and alcoholism and the unique 
Soviet approaches to these 

_ problems. 

Connor shows how Marxist- 
Leninist theory must be modified 
to account for anti-social be- 
havior; how Soviet statistics are 
incomplete; how social pressure 
is mobilized against offenders; | 
and how correctional institutions 
are organized around a highly 
developed theory of ‘‘rehabilita- 
tion.” This important volume con- 
tains much-to reward the attention 
of social scientists and anyone 
interested in Soviet criminology. 


$12.50 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


DEVIANCE IN 


LA 
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CRIME, DELINQUENCY, 
AND ALCOHOLISM 
by Walter D. Connor 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 
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China and Japan at War 
1937-1945 


The Politics of Collaboration 


John Hunter Boyle. Imperial Japan and Nationalist China 
had good reasons not to go to war with each other in the 
1930's, since any conflict between them could only 
strengthen their mortal enemies, the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Communists. Yet war came in 1937 and lasted 
eight years, despite mutual efforts to bring about a 
workable peace. This book describes the most ambitious of 
the attempts at wartime collaboration between the two 
nations, the Japanese-backed regional puppet governments 
initially set up in various parts of China in the late 1930’s 
and ultimately consolidated in a single national 
collaborationist regime in Nanking under Wang Ching-wei. 
Illustrated. $16.50 


Popular Movements and Secret 
Societies in China, 1840-1950 


Edited by Jean Chesneaux. Historians of China have 
increasingly shifted their focus from government and the 
gentry to the popular movements and secret societies that 
claimed the allegiance of China’s inarticulate and disad- 
vantaged peasant masses. This volume is concerned with 
the impact of secret societies on the great crises of the 
modern era in China—the great rebellions of the 1850's and 
1860’s, the social and political disintegration of the late 
nineteenth century, the Revolution of r911, the 
Communist-Kuomintang conflict, and the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1937-45. Among the scholars who have contributed 
papers are Frederic Wakeman, Jr., Mark Mancall, and 
Lucien Bianco. August. About $11.50 


Stanford University Press 
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World Eco-Crisis 


International Organizations 
in Response 


Edited by David A. Kay and 

Eugene B. Skolnikoff 

Introduction by Maurice Strong 

This is the first book:to analyze the impact and 
implications of the environmental crisis for 
international organizations. World Eco-Crisis 
takes up the issues faced at the UN Conference 
on the Human Environment, often by 
Conference participants. (Reproduces the 
Spring 1972 issue of International Organization.) 


300 pages cloth $12.50; paper $2.50 


International Organization 


A quarterly journal sponsored 
by the World Peace Foundation 
and the University of \Nisconsin 


David A. Kay, Editor 


Regular issues of /nternational Organization 
contain critical articles, and extensively 
annotated and factual summaries of recent 
United Nations activities, UN specialized 
agencies, and the principal political, regional, 
and functional international organizations. 

A special issue is published each year. 


individuals $10.00/yr.; Institutions $20.00/yr. 


Man in the Living 
Environment 


A Report on Global 
Ecological Problems 


Sponsored by the Institute of Ecology 


This report, the work of a group of fifty top- 
ranking scientists, was prepared to transmit the 
ecologist’s view of global ecological problems 
to the Stockholm Conference. Discussed are 
issues concerning population and resources 
management, pollution, chemical and biological 
pest control, crop and habitat management, 
land and aquatic food sources, eutrophication 
of land and water, and the effects of human 
activity upon element cycles. 


300 pages cloth $12.50; paper $2.50 


Wisconsin residents add 4% sales tax 





Water Resources Law and 
Policy in the Soviet Union 


Edited by Irving K. Fox 


The management of water resources has justly 
become a subject of international concern. 
Until now, a text—in English —delineating 
Soviet water law and policy has not been 
available. This volume fills that gap in the 
literature, and sheds new light on problems 
relating to U.S. water assets. (University of 
Wisconsin Water Resources Studies, V. 1) 


264 pages cloth $8.50 


Soviet Prison Camp 
Speech 
A Survivor's Glossary 


Supplemented by terms from the 
works of A. I. Solženicyn 


Compiled by Meyer Galler and 
Harlan E. Marquess 


This glossary, the only one of its kind, will 

be of significant interest and value to Russian- 
reading historians and political scientists, and 
to all who read recent Russian literature — 
especially the underground genre. The more 
than one thousand words and expressions in 
the glossary, listed alphabetically in Russian 
Cyrillic, are defined in both Cyrillic and in 
English. Also included is an explanation of the 
glossary’s origin and an introduction which 
places Soviet prison camp speech in historical 
and linguistic perspective. 


452 pages 


Africa and the West 


Intellectual Responses to 
European Culture 


Edited by Philip D. Curtin 


In this new volume, Curtin’s latest effort, he 
presents seven essays which together help to 
reconstruct Africans’ views of the West over 
the past hundred years. The work is one of 
intellectual history, approached not only by 
historians but by anthropologists and literary 
critics as well. Contributors include James W. 
Fernandez, Wyatt MacGaffey, Jean Herskovits, 
G. Wesley Johnson, Jr., Leo Spitzer, Harold 
Scheub, and Curtin. 


280 pages 


cloth $10.00 


cloth $12.50 


University of Wisconsin Press 
Box 1379, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
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New from Yale 


Jenkins on America 


Afternoon on the Potomac? 

A British View of America’s Changing Position in the World 

by Roy Jenkins 

In three crisp lectures given at Yale University in December 1971, Roy Jenkins, Deputy Leader of 
the British Labour Party, traces America’s rise to indisputable leadership among the great powers 
Mr. Jenkins then interprets Britain's changing perspectives since the end of World War I! and 
reflects on the problems now faced by the United States as it adjusts to a world role best described 
as first among equals. "Sage avuncular advice from one declining world power to another.” 
—kKirkus Reviews Stimson Lecture $4.50 


The Party in France 


The French Communist Party versus the Students 

Revolutionary Politics in May-June 1968 

by Richard Johnson 

“The French Communist Party has energetically manipulated intellectuals in the same way the 
U. S. government has tried to use academics in the service of the cold war: policy is formulated 
beyond their reach while they are assigned to beautify it for the public and make it palatable to 
their colleagues. Johnson anatomizes this relationship by examining the postwar left-wing French 
intelligentsia, from off-and-on fellow travelers like Sartre to party hacks like the recent expellee 
Roger Garaudy . . . a must for those interested in a coherent view of the Communists’ role in the 
May Days, especially since its historical dimensions are fuller than those of Touraine, Singer, 
Lefebvre, et al."—Kirkus Reviews. The author was in Paris at the time of the rebellion and 
therefore bases his analysis on firsthand observation as well as the extensive study of the 
pertinent literature. Yale College Series, 13 paper $1.95 cloth $8.00 


Electoral College Reform 


The Politics of Electoral College Reform 

by Lawrence D. Longley and Alan G. Braun 

with a Foreword by Senator Birch Bayh 

In this presidential election year, a book about the electoral college system is especially timely 
and important. The authors examine how the present system was established, how it works, and 
how it conceivably might fail. Beginning with a detailed examination of the presidential elections of 
1960 and 1968, they proceed to describe and assess the various reform proposals and come out 
convincingly in favor of the direct vote plan. Finally, the events surrounding electoral reform 
activities in the late 1960s are carefully reconstructed to show the uncertain prospects for reform 
of the electoral college in the future. "I warmly welcome this thought-provoking and needed 
edition.''—Senator Birch Bayh. A Yale Fastback, 11 $2.95 cloth $10.00 


Limitation of Electing 


The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws Revised edition 
by Douglas W. Rae 

. Rae's study is distinguished by its careful empiricism, its comparative focus, and its lack of 
theoretical pretension." —American Political Science Review. Added to the revised edition is a 
new chapter on the relationships between electoral systems, the multiplication of parties, and 
governmental stability. A new introduction emphasizes the logical, historical and sociological 
limitations of electoral choice. cloth $7.50 paper $2.45 


Now in paper 


Polyarchy Participation and Opposition by Robert A. Dahi 
“Dahl has collected fascinating data, and he speaks with a reasoned civility that makeg dialogue 
possible.” Michael Harrington, The New York Times paper $2.75 cloth $7.95 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
Publishers of The Double-Cross System by Sir John Masterman 
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To the Maginot Line 
The Politics of French Military Preparation in the 1920’s 
Judith M. Hughes 


The decision to build the Maginot Line has usually been con- 
sidered a tragic mistake. By setting France’s security measures 
against the backdrop of the country’s interlocking human and 
material dilemmas, Mrs. Hughes shows that the “wrong” calcu- 
lations were unavoidable, and the reasoning behind them was 
coherent. 

Harvard Historical Monographs, 64. $9.00 


Old Hatreds and Young Hopes 


The French Carbonari against the Bourbon Restoration 
Alan B. Spitzer 


A clandestine, conspiratorial movement, the French Carbonari 
arose in the early 1820’s with the aim of overthrowing Louis 
XVII. Mr. Spitzer traces the movement from plots to trials, 
showing how it developed and why. He relates the conspiracy 
as well to other secret societies and radical movements in the 
early 19th century. 

Harvard Historical Monographs, 63. $12.50 


Sisters of Liberty 


Marseille, Lyon, Paris and the Reaction 
to a Centralized State, 1868-1871 


Louis M. Greenberg 


Mr. Greenberg offers the first real exploration of the 1871 Paris 
insurrection as part of the nationwide struggle for municipal 
and departmental liberties, bringing to the fore the Commune’s 
relationship to the broader historical problem of the consolida- 
tion and future character of the Third Republic. 

“Quite well written.” —New York Times Review 

Harvard Historical Monographs, 62. $12.00 


HARVARD 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 79 GARDEN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 


o 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


FROM ALDINE: ATHERTON 





COLLECTIVE VIOLENCE 


edited by James F. Short, Jr., Washington State University, and Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, University of Pennsylvania 


Collective violence has played an important role in American history, though we have 
typically denied it. But it is not enough to repress violence, or to suppress our knowledge of it. 
We must understand the phenomenon. To do this, we must learn what violent groups are 
trying to say, and inevitably, learn about ourselves and the society we have built. 


These problems are directly confronted in this collection of provocative contributions to theory 
and research on violence as a group phenomenon. The editors were co-directors of research 
for the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, and many of the con- 
tributors were involved in that project. This volume represents a distillation of their findings 
as well as a later, harder look at the forms, sources, and meanings of riots and rebellion. 


The book includes essays on theory, comparative analyses based on anthropological and 
historical data, studies of the role of police and other social control agents, and summarizing 
discussions of U.S. public policy. Thirteen of the papers presented here were written for a 
special issue of the Annals of the American Academy of Social and Political Science, and 
fourteen are previously unpublished contributions. 


387 pp. Clothbound, $12.50 Paperbound, $4.95 
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URBAN DYNAMICS IN BLACK AFRICA: 
An Interdisciplinary Approach 


by William J. Hanna, City University of New York, and Judith L. Hanna, Fordham 
University 


“A very good synthesis and sourcebook which newcomers to the African urban field will find 
extremely helpful.” Kenneth Little in African Urban Studies 


This is the first comprehensive synthesis of empirical and theoretical work on the subject of 
urban life in the large international area of Black Africa. The authors draw on data about 
migration, employment, housing, education, health, and politics to illuminate the process of 
urbanization. The book includes an extensive bibliography featuring relevant work in English, 
French, and German. All scholars interested in urban areas will find the book crucial to 
understanding the rapid social change in Africa. 


390 pp. $9.75 


ON PURPOSEFUL SYSTEMS 


by Russell L. Ackoff, University of Pennsylvania, and Fred E. Emery, Australian 
National University 


Professors Ackoff and Emery have produced an innovative work, the first major study in its 
field in more than a decade. Their holistic view, utilizing every appropriate too! of science to 
explain human and social behavior as a system of purposeful events, makes this book the 
first competent and interdisciplinary systems approach to the behavioral sciences. The 
authors demonstrate that the systems approach, though compatible with the established 
mechanistic view of the physical world, enables scientists to go beyond it and its derivative, 


the behaviorist school of human behavior, 
290 pp. $12.95 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
edited by James A. McCafferty, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Though the issue of capital punishment has been somewhat overshadowed by immediate con- 
cerns such as the Vietnam War, poverty, and racial difficulties, the question of the death 
penalty must be reckoned with in the 1970s. This volume provides even-tempered discussions 
of the issue, with balanced commentary from both sides of the debate. A wealth of references, 
a useful bibliography, and a final chapter delineating the legal issues facing the courts are 
included. Capital Punishment will find wide use in political science, sociology, and law 
school courses. 


274 pp. $7.95 


Aldine: Atherton, Inc. 
529 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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The Police and the Community 
Bernard L. Garmire, Jesse Rubin, M.D., and James Q. Wilson 
Edited by Robert F. Steadman 


Today an air of hostility pervades relations between law enforcement agencies 
and inner-city residents, leaving the police largely isolated from the people they 
are designed to serve. In The Police and the Community a prominent police 
chief, a psychiatrist, and a political scientist examine the role of the police in both 
crime fighting and community service. They call for major reforms in recruitment, 
training programs, criminal codes, and in citizens’ attitudes toward law enforce- 
ment agencies. A Supplementary Paper of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, $6.00, $2.25 paper 


now in paperback 


The Un-Politics of Air Pollution 


A Study of Non-Decisionmaking in the Cities 
Matthew A. Crenson 


“A landmark work in urban politics. .. . No one who lives in a large American 
city can doubt its relevance, and it has enormous scholarly merit as well.”— 
J. David Greenstone, University of Chicago. 
“The politics of pollution is now both a major field of urban controversy and a 
generator of significant studies . . . Matthew A. Crenson’s . . . study of the air 
pollution issue, based upon the experience of two Midwestern cities, contends 
that large industrial and political interests may use the processes of indirect 
democracy to decrease rather than promote public concern.”—Library Journal 
$10.00, $2.50 paper 


America Encounters India, 1941-1947 
Gary R. Hess 


During World War II the demand of the Indian National Congress for indepen- 
dence placed the United States in an awkward position. Should she support a 
prized ally’s intransigent colonial policy or fulfill her dedication to the ideals of 
the Atlantic Charter? In relating the events surrounding America’s initial unfavor- 
able response to nationalism in Asia, Gary Hess provides new insight into Amer- 
ica’s subsequent promises and frustrations in dealing with emerging peoples. $9.50 


Civil Strife in Latin America 

A Legal History of U.S. Involvement 

William Everett Kane 

As recent events in Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, and Cuba illustrate, 
America's commitment to nonintervention in Latin America has increasingly 
become a myth. In recounting the legal history of U.S. involvement in Latin 


American civil strife, William Kane analyzes America’s strategic doctrines from 
the 1890s to the present. $10.00 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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NEW FROM DORSEY— 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, Fourth Edition 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis, Brandeis University, and Bernard E. Brown, City 
University of New York, Brooklyn : 


Blending both comprehensiveness and methodological sophistication for students of comparative 
politics at all levels, this book offers a presentation of topics and issues that make it indispen- 
sable for overall introduction to political science. paperback 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES: 
A Comparative Analysis, Revised Edition 
By Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri (St. Louis) 


Providing a systematic analysis of contemporary ideologies that can be used to supplement other 
readings in basic political science courses, this book's distinguishing feature is its attempt fo treat 
the ideologies in a way that makes them comparable. paperback 


NEW LEFT THOUGHT: An Introduction 


By Lyman Tower Sargent 


This: volume emphasizes the basic intellectual unity of the New Left, presents its contribution to 
social and political thought, and gives special treatment to the Women’s Liberation Movement, 
Black Nationalism, and the new communalism. paperback 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL INQUIRY: A Methodological Survey 


By Lawrence C. Mayer, Texas Tech University 


This text presents a critical survey of the major substantive and analytical work in the field of 
comparative politics. paperback 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


By Rais A. Khan, Stuart A. MacKown, and James D. McNiven, all of the Uni- 
versity of Winnipeg 


The contents of this introductory text center upon three organizational points—the discipline 
itself, the political system, and the motivating ideas which men hold concerning the goals of 
political action. 


* published by Irwin-Dorsey Limited 
Georgetown, Ontario 


for examination copies write: 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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You Mean I Can GET $50 000 OF 


TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $] 00? 


That's what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA’s low 
life insurance costs. 


It’s true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection policy . 
providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, based 
on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making a net pomen of $97.50. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 
If you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION TIAA 


ELIGIBILITY 730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Eligibility to apply for this or 
other TIAA life insurance is 
limited to persons employed 
at the time of application by 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. 


our 
Name ——__ Date of Birth. 


Address. 





a college, university, private Sreet 


school, or other nonprofit edu- 
cational or scientific institution 
that qualifies for TIAA eligi- 
bility. 


City State ZIP 


Dependents’ Ages. 





Nonprofit Employer. 





college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 
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Now in paperback... a complete American Government package from MARKHAM 
SSS a A ea en E Sat heh oR EE 


PUBLIC CHOICE IN AMERICA: An Introduction to American 


Government by William C. Mitchell 
Widely acclaimed as one of the most innovative approaches recently published, 


this book departs from the traditional, institutional approach students find so ` 


uninteresting. The emphasis in on policy outcomes, the processes by which 
resources are allocated, and how benefits and burdens are distributed. Students 
are encouraged to consider and analyze various alternatives to present policies. 


INTRODUCTORY READINGS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
ed. by Robert S, Ross and William C. Mitchell 


These 27 readings view politics as the making of colléctive choices. Among 


the authors are: Grodzins, Huntington, Wildavsky, Lowi, and Riker. An In- 
ete eve geared to this book and PUBLIC CHOICE IN AMERICA is 
also available 


PUBLIC CHOICE AND PUBLIC POLICY: Seven Cases in Ameri- 
can Government ed. by Robert S. Ross- 


These in depth studies deal with the Presidency, Congress, the Courts, 
Bureaucracy, Local Governments, Political Parties, and Pressure Groups. 
Also Available... 


AMERICAN IDEOLOGIES: The Competing Political Beliefs of the 
7970's by Kenneth and Patricia Dolbeare 


CITIZEN POLITICS: An /ntroduction to Political Behavior 2nd ed. 
by James David Barber 


Power to the CITIZEN: Introductory Readings ed. by Joies . 
- David Barber . 


WHY VOTE? by William C. Mitchell 


AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT: An Introduction to 
Political Institutions by Robert S. Ross 


MARKHAM UES company 


3322 West Peterson Ave: e Chicago, Illinois ok o e1) 539-0626 
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